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LONDON AND PARIS VIEWS 





Bourgeois Leads Chamber, Defies Sen- 
ate, and Langhs at Both. 





A REVOLUTION PURE AND SIMPLE 





England's Interest in Berthelot'’s Re- 
taining the Direction of the 


Foreign Office, 
RUSSIA’S POSITION IN WORLD’S AFFAIRS 


VWenezuclan Discussion and Salisbury 
—Fear of an Ovation to Jameson— 
Balfour’s Reform of Rules. 


®y Commercial Cable from Our wn Corre- 
spondent. 

Lonpon, Feb. 22.—The prediction was 
ventured last week against almost uni- 
versal forecasts in the other direction 
that the French Senate would not per- 
Bevere in its fight with the Bourgeois 
Ministry. and it comes out wholly justi- 
fied by the events. This extraordinary 
Radical Cabinet, which has nothing 
near a majority of avowed followers in 


the Chamber of Deputies, is yet not 
pnly able to command the support of 
that body for itself, but thrice within a 
week has forced it into a position of 
revolutionary defiance to the upper 
house, in utter and deliberate disregard of 
the latter’s Constitutional rights. It is, of 
course, a revolution pure and simple. The 
Constitution says explicitly that the Cabi- 
net is responsible to the Senate equally 
with the Chamber, and the Senate has 
three times passed resolutions which, 
according to the Constitution, should 
compel the Cabinet to resign. Moreover, 
@ large majority of the Deputies secretly 
symnpathize with the Senate, and would 
giadly pass a similar resolution if they 
dared, but they do not dare, and their 
cowardice has spread like murrain 
among Senators as well, with the result 
that Bourgeois contemptuously laughs 
at them both and keeps his place. 

Such things do not happen by accident. 
Bourgeois and his Radical and Socilal- 
ist supporters have only one argument, 
but it possesses terrible force. They say 
that the majority in the Senate is made 
up of thieves and partners and apolo- 
gists of thieves, who occupy their posi- 
tion of power to mold legislation: and 
retard justice solely by the operation of 
a fantastic electoral machinery in which 
the people have no voice. On the other 
hand, the Cabinet, with the Chamber be- 
hind it, represents universal suffrage, 
which has rights supreme above any 
Constitutional jugglery of communal 
electors and fancy franchises in the 
name of the people. It stands on and 
defends these rights, and challenges the 
President and Senate to decree dissolu- 
tion and submit the question to the peo- 
ple at the polls. ‘What the President 
thinks of the situation thus outlined is 
not known, but the Senate has shown 
the abject white feather. 

On Monday Radical banquets are to 
be held throughout France to celebrate 
the anniversary of universal suffrage in 
1848, at which this assertion of popular 
will paramount to the law will be glori- 
fied as the sheet anchor of the republic. 
This past decade of rottenness in high 
political life and of government by cor- 
rupt syndicates of financiers has ripened 
the French popular sentiment for just 
such an appeal. No one doubts that if 
the elections were a month hence Bour- 
geois would sweep France. When that 
month elapsed doubt may be entertained 
whether he would be able to hold in or- 
derly restraint the public passions which 
his defiance of the Senate has roused. 
There was much frightened talk even 
this week, in Paris, of probable mob vio- 
lence. Elaborate police and military 
precautions were taken yesterday to 
protect the Luxembourg Palace from a 
possible riotous raid, and the vast crowd 
which assembled was anxiously kept 
moving by extra forces of gendarmes. 
‘As it was, only a few hisses greeted the 
Senators on leaving, but the apprehen- 
sion of something worse was plainly in 
their minds and on their faces. 

England’s interest in all this is quite 
frankly selfishly confined to the prospects 
of Berthelot’s keeping his post at the 
Foreign Office. There is really not much 
to base an opinion on, but the feeling is 
strong here that he dislikes the Russo- 
German alliance which a ring of Paris 
financiers so nearly committed France to, 
and that he favors, instead, a friendly 
tombination with England, Italy, and 
Austria to defend the civilized interests 
of Western Europe. 

That these interests sorely need de- 
fense is being borne in upon the people 
here with a rush. It is very likely that 
another few weeks will witness a gen- 
uine national panic here about Russia’s 
new position in the affairs of the globe. 
She is in: Corea and in Manchuria, she is 
managing the Sultan at Constantinople, 
she has taken charge of Bulgaria and of 
Servia both. England would have re- 
garded any one of these things a few 
years ago as a “casus belli,” and now 
‘they are all accomplished events. Eng- 
land stares bewildered at the magnitude 
of what confronts her, hardly knowing 
what to do. Very soon, however, I 
fancy, the necessity of doing something 
will rise uppermost in her mind and set 
these islands humming again with trucu- 
lent enthusiasm. ~ 

To prevent the British public from wel- 
coming Jameson as a sort of second Nel- 
gon or Wellington, and thus giving the 
whole virtuous official character of the 
country away to the rest of the world, 
is at present the chief concern of the 
Government. A profound mystery ac- 
cordingly surrounds the whereabouts in 
the Channel of the ship bringing him 
home, and the cordons of reporters who 
_ stand along the southern coast will prob- 
_ @bly find that he has been sneaked ashore 





and hurried to London under cover of 
night without their knowledge. How the 
authorities will keep the mobs from shak- 
ing Bow Street with cheers Monday and 
the following days does not yet appear. 
This embarrassment is the natural fruit 
of the popular habits here, where prac- 
tically the whole people cultivate and 
glorify their muscles at the expense of 
their brains, and the jockey Archer is 
mourned by millions in the same week 
that Matthew Arnold goes to the grave 
almost unnoted. Undoubtedly it makes 
a fine fighting race, but it also makes a 
race stupid enough not to see that Jame- 
son, instead of being a hero, was a 
treacherous filibuster who brought his 
country into disgrace at the bidding of 
a millionaire group of promoters and did 
not even make a creditable fight after he 
started, 

There is absolutely nothing new about 
the -Venezuelan business. The official 
British résumé of the case will be out 
early next week—that is to say, only a 
fortnight later than was promised, and 
some seven months behind the time when 
it ought to have been ready; but, con- 
sidering the ordinary methods and move- 
ments of the British Foreign Office, this 
is almost hurried promptness. I get no 
further information as to Lord Salis- 
bury’s personal attitude, but there is no 
doubt that he was at the beginning of the 
week in an obstinate frame of mind. It 
is precisely at this point that this inces- 
sant newspaper discussion across the ca- 
ble does harm. It annoys Salisbury, and 
would exasperate a much meeker~@or- 
eign Secretary, as such Officials go in 
Europe, to have propositions for settle- 
ment alleged to be officially inspired, and 
journalistic ultimatums of what will hap- 
pen if they are not accepted, spread out 
every morning in the newspapers week 
after week. These are things for For- 
eign Offices and Ambassadors to deal 
with in decent and courteous confidence, 
and it will be time enough for the public 
to interfere when these appointed agen- 
cies confess failure to agree. This daily 
assumption that it is the business of 
journalism to settle the whole dispute is 
not. only wearisome to the flesh, but it 
involves a real danger of provoking im- 
pulses of resistance and friction in the 
inner circle of diplomacy charged with 
the task of arranging a settlement. 

Parliamentary interest this week is al- 
most entirely concentrated on Balfour’s 
proposition to alter the rules so that the 
Supply will occupy twenty consecutive 
Fridays, and then whatever is left undis- 
cussed will be automatically passed. This 
has a sort of academic popular interest, 
because it destroys the most ancient of 
all the parliamentary principles, that re- 
dress of grievances precedes the Supply; 
but it cannot be said that the public dis- 
plays the faintest concern in the fate of 
this historic formula. Curiously enough, 
the Radicals in the House of Commons 
are the ones who like this iconoclastic 
scheme most, and if they can get the as- 
surance that private members, in return 
for ceding their Fridays to the Govern- 


~ment, can have Tuesdays guaranteed to 


them they will support it. Such opposi- 
tion as is discernible comes from the 
crushed old Tories, whom James Lowther 
is striving to organize for mutiny, but it 
is not likely that he will succeed in up- 
setting the measure. 

Dillon’s foreclosure of the mortgage he 
has long been establishing on the Irish 
Chairmanship is received in silence. Hea- 
ly merely says that it foreordains dis- 
aster, but, for the moment, no more defi- 
nite suggestions of trouble are vouch- 
safed. , 

During nearly three years of the late 
Liberal Government what calls itself so- 
ciety in Ireland has systematically boy- 
cotted the Viceregal functions in Dub- 
lin, and when Lord Houghton held a 
drawing room all the Unionist press 
shouted with delight over the fact that 
only one lady—and she a butcher’s wife 
—was a candidate for the ceremony of 
presentation. This week the Tory Viceroy 
held his first drawing room, and over 400 
ladies swarmed to the Castle for pre- 
sentation. Inasmuch as the Viceroy is the 
direct personal representative of the sov~ 
ereign, this invidious distin’ction between 
Houghton and Cadogan was really an 
insult to the Queen, but the garrison 
class in Ireland is too rancorous to be 
affected by this consideration, even if in- 
telligent enough to perceive it. 


In a day or two St. Petersburg ex- 
pects written details from the Siberian 
officials about the story of Nansen and 
the north pole. These will at least clear 
up, it is hoped, the question whether 
Kuchnareff, to whom the report is as- 
cribed, is the well-known trader of that 
name at Yakutsk, in which case much 
weight will attach to the rumor; but it 
happens that Kuchnareff is an extremely 
common name at Yakutsk and further 
on, so that the tale may have really no 
parentage worth considering. As for get- 
ting news from Yakutsk itself, even if 
the Governor sent off a messenger from 
Irkutsk as soon as the réport reached 
him, that would be a matter of nearly a 
month. Yet the drift of speculation, 
meanwhile, is increasingly toward cred- 
iting the rumor. 

So much has to be printed every day 
about the developments in the line of 
Réntgen’s discovery that the question ot 
a name for the thing has become one 
of importance. Thus far it is called the 
new photography, but that is both clum- 
sy and misleading, and the suggestion is 
now made by several English scientists 
that it be termed electography. 
however, raises the objection that all 
sorts of things are being done a la Rént- 
gen, without the use of electricity at all. 
Among the myriad reports of fresh ex- 
periments during the week that from 
Le Gaulois’s office is most striking. Two 
journalists there succeeded in photo- 
graphing a letter through the thick ma- 
nilla envelope used by the. French Par- 
liament by wrapping it in a sheet of 
tinfoil off a chocolate packet. In France, 
where private documents just now play 
a chief part in the Government of the 
country, this ought to be specially use- 
ful. 

Munkacsy is leaving Paris soon to live 
at Pesthezpesth, and he makes no secret 
of his delight in getting away from the 
Parisian point of view. He made a mis- 
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take at the start by exhibiting his great 
wealth too ostentatiously. He built a 
large mansion, such as Lord Leighton’s 
and Alma-Tadema’s, in London, and gave 
huge receptions, to which rich Americans 
and English flocked, and generally mixed 
up social and commercial affairs in a way 
that other artists bitterly resented. 
Moreover, he early fell out with the Pa- 
risian critics, who are accustomed to 
blackmail artists under cover of receiv- 
ing sketches from their studios as grate- 
ful souvenirs. The late Albert Wolff 
used to sell these accumulations regu- 
larly once a year at public sale, and no 
artist dared to complain. One well-known 
London critic tried the system on Ed- 
win A. Abbey some years ago, and was 
kicked out of the house, but Munkacsy 
fought against it in Paris in vain. Be- 
fore he goes he will exhibit his latest 
big work, “ Ecce Homo,” first publicly, 
with the proceeds to go to Parisian chari- 
ties, and then in the Salon. The picture 
shows Pilate on the balcony of his pal- 
ace, exhibiting Christ, who has just been 
scourged and is mockingly attired in 
the purple robe and crown of thorns, to 
a yelling, hooting mob in the courtyard 
below, who are being urged on by the 
Jewish priesthood to rabid violence. It 
is described as by far his most power- 
ful canvas, 

Hiram Maxim publishes to-day the 
statement that every new Colt machine 
gun will be covered by patents, which 
he long ago took out, in every patent- 
granting country of the world. 

“ Trilby ’’ has somehow not introduced 
any modifications into the English lan- 
guage here or forced itself into the popu- 
lar talk or newspaper comment, but its 
book sale continues to be enormous, and 
at the Haymarket Theatre placards an- 
nouncing every seat sold are still put 
out early every day. It is clear that Beer- 
bohm Tree will come out of it a rich 
man, and no one is surprised to hear 
that he has leased the splendid site of 
the old Opera House, andy will build 
within a year a superb new theatre, open 
on all four sides, with a seating capaci- 
ty nearly equal to that of the Lyceum. 

John Ruskin is reported to be enjoying 
better health this mild Winter than 
for seasons before. Although he has 
written nothing for the past ten years, his 
royalties during that period on his pre+ 
vious work are said to have averaged 
nearly $20,000 annually. H. ¥. 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR INSANE 





Hanford W. Edson of Williams Taken to 
the State Asylum—A Fanatic 
on Religion, 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., Feb. 22.—Hanford 
Wisner Edson, Instructor in Elocution and 
Rhetoric in Williams College, became vio- 
lently insane Friday, and is now confined 
in the State asylum at Northampton. The 
doctors who have had the case in charge 
fear that he will never recover. His broth- 
er, Charles Edson, however, says that the 
authorities at the asylum believe that the 
man will be all right in a few days. 

The first indication of Mr. Edson’s illness 
appeared Tuesday evening, but it was be- 
lieved that he was suffering from nervous 
prostration. He was working for the de- 
gree of M. A.. and at times overtaxed his 
brain. He was a fanatic on religion, and 
often said that he intended to bring his 
body into subjection to his soul. To ac- 
complish this he had not eaten for three 
days. 

> grew worse Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, and Friday it became evident that he 
was insane. During the afternoon of Fri- 
day his condition became worse. He ejected 
one of the professors from his apartments, 
and became so violent that it was decided 
that the only course was to take him to 
the asylum. 

Mr. Edson was graduated from Williams 
in 1890, at the age of eighteen. He:was 
one of the brightest men in his class, and 
Was among the foremost in studies, re- 
ceiving a Phi Beta Kappa key during his 
junior year. He went from Williams to 
Roberts College, Constantinople, to accept 
a position as Professor of Mathematics, 
and he remained there until 1893, when he 
accepted a call to Williams. 

While in Constantinople he went through 
a severe attack of typhoid fever, which 
left him ir poor health. 





PHILIP J. A. HARPER VERY ILL 


Was Formerly a Member of the Great 
Publishing Firm of Harper & Bros, 


HEMPSTEAD, N. Y., Feb. 22.—Philip J. A. 
Harpér, the retired senior member of the 
firm of Harper & Bros., New-York, les 
dangerously ill at his home, in this village, 
with a complication of heart and kidney 
troubles. 

Mr. Harper retired from active business 
about six years ago, and has since lived 
a quiet life at Hempstead, devoting con- 


siderable attention to improving the con- 
dition of the poor in this vicinity. 

He has been confined to his bed with 
his present illness for the last four weeks. 
Dr. Louis Nott Lanehart and Mr. Har- 
per’s son James have been in constant 
attendance upon him since he has been 
confined to his bed. Little hope is enter- 
tained for his recovery. Mr. Harper is one 
of the most prominent citizens of Hemp- 
stead. 


TRYING TO BURN AN 





AGED COUPLE 


Three Attempts to Destroy the Home 
of A, R. Seals Have Been Made, 


WuitTr House Station, N. J., Feb. 22.— 
Three attempts have been made within the 
last few weeks to destroy the lives and 
dwelling of A. R. Seals and his wife, an 
aged couple living in the outskirts of this 
town. In each case inflammable material 


- a been placed on the porch and set on 
re. 

The last attempt to burn out the 
couple was made early yesterday morning, 
and before any assistance could be giveg 
much damage was done to the property. 
Mr. Seals is quite feeble, and these repeated 
attempts to destroy his house are a severe 
strain on his failing health. 





Murderer Genz to be Tried Again. 


TRENTON, N. J., Feb. 22.—A memorandum 
has been filed by Supreme Court Justice 
Ludlow in the case of Paul Genz, who is 
now in the Hudson County Jail awaiting 
execution for murder, to the effect that he 
would reverse the conviction of the man. 
This probably means that the murderer will 
obtain a new trial, and, if so, will probably 
be acquitted. 

Genz shot and killed his sweetheart, Clara 
Arnin, in Hoboken, in August, 1894. He had 
just returned from a trip. to Burope, and 
found, it is alleged, that the girl had been 
untrue to him. He pleaded insanity, but was 
convicted, wot his counsel made a strong 
effort to save him. -_ 





Reinforcements for Gen. Baratieri. 


Rome, Feb. 22.—Extensive reinforcements 
for Gen. Baratieri, who is in command of 


the Italian Army operating against the 
Abyssinians, will start for Abyssinia on 
Wednesday next. 





A Palatial Train to Florida. 
Leave New-York daily 3:20 P. M. Florida 
Short Line Limited to St. Augustine and Tampa 
via Southern Railway and F. C. & P. Dining, 





YOUNG CORNELIUS WAS SUBDUED 


Principal Norton’s Panishment Restored Or- 
der in School, but Started a Suit 
for Damages. 


AMITYVILLE, L, I., Feb. 22.—Acting Prin- 
cipal Frank Norton of the local public 
school yesterday severely chastised young 
Gerard Cornelius, a pupil of the school, 
who has been known as a terror to Amity- 
ville instructors, and the boy’s parents are 
now forcing an action against the Prin- 
cipal for damages. 

Mr. Norton, who is Principal of the Wau- 
tagh Public School, had been engaged by 
the Board of Education to take charge of 
the school here during the absence of his 
brother, Principal George F. Norton. The 
Acting Principal had been warned of 
young Cornelius’s threats of insubordina- 
tion and took care to place a_ large 
and pliable strap in his desk. Like 
his brother, he does not look strong, and 
it was feared that he would have some 
difficulty in handling young Cosnelius, but 
those who held the latter dpinion were 
mistaken. 

Shortly after the regular exercises were 
concluded young Cornelius commenced his 
pranks. Principal Norton laid down his 
book and asked the young culprit to desist. 
The latter grinned in reply and kept up his 
mischievous tactics. 

Principal Norton again laid down his 
book and, turning to the lad, said, ‘* Ger- 
ard Cornelius, if you give me any more 
trouble, I shall punish you in such a man- 
ner that you will remember it.” 

“No, you won't, either. I’m not a bit 
afraid of you,’”’ responded Cornelius. 

The words had hardly escaped the lad’s 
mouth when the strong left hand of the 
principal caught him by the collar and 
turned him over face downward. on the 
desk, while with the right hand he wielded 
the strap vigorously. 

The Principal’s prompt and severe action 
completely surprised young Cornelius, who 
yelled and swore alternately, but as the 
pedagogue plied the strap the boy’s pro- 
gy 4 changed to a. The Princi- 
pal, however, decided to conquer the lad 
once for all, and continued the punishment 
for an extended period. 

Young Cornelius was thoroughly subdued 
and was glad to skulk away to his seat 
and remain quiet the rest of the day. 

The school, however, was in a panic, the 
girls weeping and several of the other boys 
preparing to take. Cornelius’s part. r. 
Norton restored order by reprimanding the 
girls, and giving one or two of the boys 
similar treatment, but in a milder form. 

News of the incident was carried to every 
home in Amityville by the children that 
night, and the affair created much excite- 
ment, the feeling running high, both for 
and against the Principal. illiiam Cor- 
nelius, the boy’s father, a well-known resi- 
dent of the village, brought the case before 
the Board of Education, but the latter, af- 
ter assuring Mr. Cornelius that the matter 
would be investigated, decided to go slow 
in the hope that the affair woul 
blow over. Mr. Cornelius, however, is 
thoroughly aroused, and has_ retained 
Counselor Hildreth to look after his inter- 
ests. It is thought a Iwarrant. will 
be issued to-night for the Principal’s ar- 
rest on the charge of assault. 


ROOSEVELT SPOKE THREE TIMES 





He Addressed Chicago Audiences and Said the 
“Criminal Press” and Demagogues Were 
Causing Trouble to the New-York Police, 


CuHIcaGo, Feb. 22.—Theodore Roosevelt, 
Police Commisioner of New-York City, 
made three addresses here to-day, at the 
University of Chicago in the morning, the 
Auditorium Theatre in the afternoon, and 
the Union League Club’s annual Washing- 
ton banquet in the evening. 

Commissioner Roosevelt’s first address 
to the students, Faculty, and friends of 
the University of Chicago was delivered 


in Kent Hall, before a large audience. 

When Mr. Roosevelt appeared in the hall 
and again when he was presented to the 
audience, the students shouted: 

Who was Teddy Roos-e-velt? 

First in war—tirst in peace—first to reform the 
New-York po-lice, 

In speaking of his police reform work, 
Mr. Roosevelt said: 

Oonditions were at their very worst. The pol- 
iticlans were banded together against us. ‘The 
problem of reorganizing the department on an 
honest basis was a terrible one—perhaps the 
most’ terrible one that could have been under- 
taken. Yet, in theory, it was simple. The crim- 
inal portion of the press, including the paper 
with the largest circulation in New-York, were 
united against us. In this country the greatest 
trouble is with the demagogue. 

Five thousand persons were present in the 
Auditorium Theatre at 3 o’clock to hear 
the Union League Club’s Washington's 
Birthday orator, Mr. Roosevelt. His oration 
was devoted mainly to extolling the civic 
virtues of Washington, and presenting to 
his patriotic audience an ideal picture of the 
good citizen in action. In the course of his 
address he said: 

No man should go into public life who does 
not believe in the Decalogue and the Golden 
Rule as particularly applicable to public affairs. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s speech this evening was 
practically a combination of the two earlier 
addresses. 





LIBERALS GAINED TWO SEATS 


Morley Elected in Montrose Burghs 
and Evans in Southampton. 


LONDON, Feb. 22.—The election in the 
Montrose burgs to fill the vacancy in the 
House of Commons caused by the retire- 
ment of J. S. Will (Liberal) took place to- 


day, and resulted in the return of the Right 
Hon. John Morley, who was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in the last Gladstone Cabinet. 

In the last general election Mr. Morley 
stood in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, but he was 
swept under by the great Unionist wave 
which carried that party into power with a 
majority of 152. 

The vote to-day stood: Mr. Morley, (Lib- 
eral,) 4,565; John Wilson, (Unionist,) 2,572; 
Liberal majority, 1,993. 

At the last election Mr. Will's majority 
was 1,132. This Mr. Morley has increased 
by 861, although a stout fight was made 
against him on the ground that he was 
nothing if not a supporter of home rule for 
Ireland, and had no interest in affairs relat- 
ing to Scotland, where the Montrose burgs 
are situated. The district includes Mon- 
trose, Arbroath, Brechin, Forfar, and 
Bervie. 

The Parliamentary election in Southamp- 
ton that was necessitated by the unseating 
of Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne, Inde- 
pendent Conservative, on a technical charge 
of having violated the Corrupt Practices 
act, has resulted in the Liberals winning 
the seat. 

There were three candidates in the field, 
Sir Francis Evans, who stood in the Liberal 
interest; Mr. Candy, Queen’s Counsel, who 
represented the Conservatives, and Mr. Gib- 
son, Independent Labor. The vote was as 
follows: Sir Francis Evans, 5,557; Mr. Can- 
dy, 6,522; Mr. Gibson, 273; Evans’s major- 
ity over Candy, 35. 

At the general election Mr. Chamber- 
layne’s majority over Sir Francis Evans, 
who was then a candidate, was 743. At 
that time there were five candidates for the 
seat—Conservative, Liberal-Unionist, Lib- 
eral, and two Labor men, 





Beheaded by an Electric Car. 


PITTSBURG, Penn., Feb. 22.—Charles 
Wahl, conductor for the Citizens’ Traction 


Company, was be-headed by an electric car 
in front of his home in Sharpsburg, this 
afternoon. He had just left his car to 
cross the street, when a car going in the 
opposite direction struck him. 





Probably Fatally Injured, 


WEsT PoIntT, N. Y., Feb. 22.—While firing 
the National salute here to-day the breach 
block blew out of one of the Pm and tore 
the right arm of James Grover of the 
ordnance detachment from his body. Other 
injuries which he sustained are such that 
hé will probably not recover. 


Sudden Death of S. B. Amory. 
Fonp pu Lac, Wis., Feb. 22.—Samuel B. 
Amory, a prominent banker, died suddenly 


Feb. 20, at an entertainment in the Divi- 
sion Street Methodist Episcopal Church. 
old, and was 





He was seventy-three years 
born in New-York City. 





M. D, HARTER A SUICIDE 





The ex-Congressman, While Suffering 
from Insomnia, Shot Himself. 


FOUND DEAD IN A FRIEND'S HOUSE 


A Lender in the Fight for a Gold 
Standard—Prominent as a Tariff 


Reformer and in Business. 


Fostoria; Ohio, Feb. 22.—Ex-Congressman 
Michael D. Harter was found dead shortly 
before noon to-day in the house of Super- 
intendent Knapp of the Inter-State Grain 
Storage Company. He was in bed, and by 


his side was a revolver. A bullet had en- 
tered the right temple, and he had been 
dead for some time. 

Mr. Harter had been here for several 
days on business with the Isaac Harter 
Company, of which he was President. He 
had been suffering from insomnia for sev- 
eral days, and yesterday complained of 
severe pains in his head. He attended a 
supper last evening at the Presbyterian 
Church, and seemed to be in good spirits. 
Returning to the home of Mr. Knapp, he 
retired about his usual hour, and noth- 
ing more was seen of him until he was 
found dead. 

Several letters addressed to business asso- 
ciates, and one to his wife, who is at her 
home in Philadelphia, were found in his 
room. 

Michael D. Harter wasjone of the most 
prominent Democrats in the Fifty-third 
Congress, his position upon the money ques- 
tion giving him a National reputation. He 
went to Congress from Mansfield, represent- 
ing Senator Sherman's home district, and 
he stood high in commercial circles. 

He was born in Canton, Ohio, in 1846, 
and married a Miss Aultman of that city. 
Later, he became a member of the im- 
portant manufacturing firm of Aultman, 
Miller & Co. 

Leaving Canton, Mr. Harter went to 
Mansfield, where he entered the banking 
and manufacturing business. He was also 
interested in manufacturing establishments 
in Fostoria and other Ohio cities. Besides 
being a leader of the gold standard money, 
Mr. Harter achieved prominence as an 
original advocate of free trade. At the 
expiration of his Congressional term, he 
became identified with a banking firm in 
Philadelphia. 

When the discussion of the tariff question 
was up during the campaign of 1888, Mr. 
Harter made many speeches advocating tar- 
iff reform such as is outlined in the Demo- 
cratic platform. In the State campaign of 
1885, when he was the Democratic candidate 
for Senator in the Twenty-seventh and 
Twenty-ninth joint districts of Ohio, he 
challenged Senator Sherman to a joint de- 
bate, either in Mansfield or before the stu- 
dents and Faculty of Oberlin College. The 
Senator declined to meet Mr. Harter -on the 
platform. In the campaign of 1885, Mr. 
Harter ran about 600 ahead of his ticket, 
but was defeated by ex-Senator Coddling. 
He was ever ready to make a tariff speech 
and none of the Republican defenders of the 
present tariff cared to meet him in joint de- 
bate. p 

Mr. Harter’s first experience in business 
was obtained in a dry goods store. After a 
few years he abandoned the yardstick for 
the banker’s desk, and manifested such 
business ability in both lines that at the age 
of twenty-three he was elected Treasurer 
of the Aultman & Taylor Company, re- 
ceiving, it is said, $10,000 per year for look- 
ing after its business and superintending 
the mechanical department. He was the 
main man in that company, which does a 
large thrasher and engine business. Be- 
sides his large interest in this concern, he 
was one of the principal stockholders in the 
Isaac Harter Milling Company, at Fostoria. 
He also held considerable stock in Mansfield 
banking, insurance, and manufacturing 
companies. With all these business inter- 
ests he found time to devote a good deal of 
attention to church work, and was a promi- 
nent member of St. Luke’s Lutheran 
Church. He was a Scottish rite Mason, 
and took the highest degree attainable in 
the United States. 

His brother-in-law, J. E. Brown, was as- 
sociated in business with him, and Hunting- 
ton Brown, another brother-in-law, is man- 
ager of the Hicks-Brown Company, which 
Mr. Harter was instrumental in forming. 





BURIED TREASURE DISCOVERED 


A Box of Old Coins Found by Cutting 
Down a Tree. 


Erna, N. J., Feb. 22.—Franklin Pearce, 
a resident of this place, was cutting down 
some old apple trees on the farm of the 
late Jacob Van Wagner, between New- 
Milford and Oradell, to-day, when one of 
the trees fell and some of the roots turned 
up out of the ground. Pearce tried to cut 
off some of them with his axe, and struck 
something hard that sounded like iron. He 
found that his axe had been spoiled, and 
began an investigation, which, to his sur- 
prise, resulted in bringing to light a gmall 
fron box. 

Pearce carried it home thinking he had 
found a treasure which had been buried 
for many years. On opening the box he 
found it full of odd-looking old coins, and 
on examination discovered that some of 
them dated back as far as 1776, but he 
could not distinguish what they all were 
on account of the rust which had been ac- 
cumulating for many yers. A few of the 
coins were the old-fashioned Washington 
half-pennies. Pearce called in J. J, Blau- 
velt of Westwood, who looked the lot over 
and bought the pennies for $5. 

It is supposed that the box was hidden 
under the old tree during the Revolutionary 
War, when Washington passed through 
there and went into encampment a short 
distance away. : 





Congressmen Visit Ellis Island. 


Congressmen Barrett, Hendrick, and Wil- 
son, with their confréres of the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization, visited 
Ellis Island yesterday. The committee has 
charge of the bills of Congressmen McCall 
and Stone, one providing for an educa- 
tional test preparatory to the reception of 
immigrants, and the other for Consular 
examinations abroad. 

The committee spent two hours inspecting 
the methods of registration and examina- 
tion. They made no comments. They left 
for Washington last night. 

The committee to investigate the man- 
agement of the Bilis Island station is ex- 
pected next week. 





To be Married in Washington. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 22.—The marriage of 
Miss Myra Raley of this city and Robert 
R. Heywood of East Orange, N. J., will 
take place on Monday evening, Feb. 24, at 
8 o’clock, at the Gunton Temple Memorial 
Church, the Rev. Ross M. Fishburn of 
the Mount Pleasant Congregational Church 
officiating. Miss Sadie Heywood, sister of 
the bridegroom, will attend the bride as 
maid of honor, and Charles E. Hine will 
be best man. The ushers will be L. Will- 
iam Gammon of New-York, William E. 
Ronsaville, Dr. John H. Hess, and Harry L. 
Clayton of this city. The yours couple 
will reside in Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“Here’s ai Bottle and an Honest 
zm 


The label reada, ‘*‘ Train & Co.'s R. O. B. Glenlivet 
(Scotoh) Whiskey. H. B, Kirk & Co,, sole agents.”’ 


,Puiled wide open. 


ONE LIFE LOSE AT A FIRE » 


Panic in a Theatrical Boarding House— 
Two Women Rescued with Difficulty 
from an Upper Window. 


At a fire last night in the theatrical 
boarding house, 77 East Tenth Street, a 
man lost his life, and several persons were 
rescuegl by the firemen. Frederick Wei- 
singer and his wife keep the house, which 
is a five-story and basement building. 

After the flames had been extinguished 
the firemen found the body of James Finley 
in a room on the third floor. Finley had 
been suffocated and his body was also 
severely burned. It was said that he was 
an engineer and belonged in Bayonne, N. 
J. He came to New-York several days ago 
to have an operation performed. With him 
in the house were his wife and neice,» who 
were out at the time of the fire, 

The fire started in a small extension on 
the first floor about 9:30 o’clock. It was 
caused by a stove pipe becoming overheated. 
Mrs. Weisenger was in her room when 
flames shot out of the extension, and she 
ran into the hallway, screaming “ Fire!” 
Her cries were heard by Mrs. Robert Dwy- 
er, who lives in the basement, and also by 
Mrs. Charles Lawrence, who has a room on 
the first floor. They tried to put the flames 
with pails of water, but failed. The fire 
spread rapidly. 

Frank L. Lewis and his wife have rooms 
on the fourth floor. Visiting them were 


W. S. King and his wife. They heard the 
alarm of fire and opened the door. Flames 
burst into their room. Lewis and King 
climbed down the fire-escapes, but the two 
women ran to front windows, where they 
stood crying for thelp. The firemen of 
Truck Company No. 8, the first to arrive, 
raised a scaling ladder, but it was found to 
be too short, and the firemen raised an 
extension ladder, which reached to the 
windows where the women were. 

By this time smoke and flames were pour- 
ing from the upper story windows. Capt. 
Meagher and Battalion Chief Shaw directed 
the work of the firemen, who ascended the 
ladder to the rescue of the women. Fire- 
men Garcia and Martin Coleman climbed u 
the ladder and got Mrs. King out first. 
Mrs. King’s eyebrows were singed, and her 
hands were slightly bruised. 

Before being rescued, Mrs. Lewis threw 
a bird cage with a canary in it out of the 
window, and also a number of wraps. At 
the time the two women were taken out of 
the windows flames and smoke were pour- 
ing from the windows almost directly be- 
neath the story from which they were 
taken, 

Insurance Patrolman John Rush of Pa- 
trol No. 2 rescued William Brown from the 
third-story window. The rest of the board- 
ers got out by way of the stairs. 

Charles Lawrence, a pianist, who lived on 
the first floor, risked his life to save his 
piano. He saved it. 

Walter Jaeger, the Berlin correspondent 
of The Journal, had a room in the build- 
ing. He got out in his night clothes, and 
lost all his possessions in his room. Jae- 
ger arrived here Friday on the Havel. 

The fire burned out the upper part of the 
building, and caused about $10,000 dam- 
age. 

A dog belonging to one of the boarders 
was suffocated on the third floor. 

The firemen had some difficulty in get- 
ting water. Several of the hydrants were 
frozen. The scaling ladder, which the fire- 
men first put up, and which only reached 
the third story, caught fire, and was ren- 
dered useless. 





WRECK OF A RAILROAD SNOWPLOW 


The Engineer Killed and the Fireman 
Severely Injured. 


Brockport, N. Y., Feb. 22.—A wreck, at- 
tended by fatal results to one man and se- 
rious injuries to another, occurred a few 
miles west of this village, about 6 o’clock 
this evening. 

Early this morning a crew was sent from 
Rochester on a snowplow to clear the 
tracks. The men worked hard all day, and 
when night approached they had almost fin- 
ished their work. The conductor of the 
crew was anxious to finish the work, and 
it was determined to force the snowplow 
through at all hazards. The train was 
blocked and the throttle of the engine was 
The powerful snowplow 
struck the mass of snow and ice and hurled 
it to one side. Before the engineer had 
time to reverse the lever the plow struck a 
solid drift. For an instant the plow shook 
like a reed; then it toppled over on its side, 
carrying with it the locomotive. Engineer 
Buck was thrown through a window of the 
cab and fell beneath the wheels of the en- 
gine and was crushed to death. The fire- 
man, name unknown, was more fortunate. 
He escaped with his life, but was seriously 
injured. 

Word was sent to Rochester, and a special 
train was sent to the scene of the disaster. 
The body of the engineer and the injured 
firemen were taken to that city. Buck is 
said to be a married man. He was about 
forty years old. 





INCONSISTENCY OF DIPLOMATS 


Balfour’s Assertion Refuted and Count 
von Hatzfeldt Confuted. 


BERLIN, Feb. 22.—In the Reichstag to-day 
Freiherr Marschall von Bieberstein, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, said, in reply to an 
interpellation by Count von Mirbach, that 
the statement made in the British House 
of Commons Thursday by Mr. Balfour, 
First Lord of the Treasury, that it was 
not true that Germany had approached 
Great Britain with a view to the conclu- 
sion of a monetary agreement between the 
two countries, did not agree with Lord 
Salisbury’s answer to the communication 
of Count von Hatzfeldt, German Ambassa- 


dor to Great Britain, made Feb. 5. 

He then read the communicatien. At the 
conclusion of the reading Count von. Kar- 
doff, the bimetallist champion, -emphasized 
the fact that the communication was 
worded directly contrary to the resolution 
adopted by the Reichstag last year, and 
was thus worded in order to anticipate 
England’s declining to take part in an 
international congress. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY IN LONDON 


Reception Held in Celebration of 


Washington’s Birthday. 


LONDON, Feb. 22.—The celebration of 
Washington’s Birthday by the American 
Society here took a new departure this 
year. Instead of the customary dinner, a 
reception was held in the Grafton Galler- 
ies, followed by a collation, 

Ambassador Bayard and American Con- 
sul-General Collins and their respective 
staffs were present. Several hundred guests 
sat down to the collation No _ speech- 
making was indulged in, 





. 
Salvador’s President as Arbitrator. 


PanaMA, Feb. 14.—The Star and Herald 
says: The Government of Costa Rica has 


accepted the offer of the President of Sal- 
vador to the effect that the latter Govern- 
ment use its good offices looking toward 
the settlement of the boundary dispute be- 
tween Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 





Red Cross Society Agents in Turkey. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Feb. 22.—Dr. J. B. Hub- 
bell, General Field Agent of the American 
Red Cross Society, and Ernest Mason, the 
interpreter attached to Miss Clara Bar- 
tons party, expect to start for Harpoot 
to-day. 





Appointed His Brother Judge. 


Jackson, Miss., Feb. 22.—Gov. McLaurin 
has appointed his brother, William K. Mc- 
Laurin, of Vicksburg, Judge of the Ninth 
Circuit District, and the Senate has con- 
firmed the nomination by a unanimous vote. 





Yamagata Will Go to Moscow. 


Toxio, Feb. 22.—The Marquis Yamagata, 
Field Marshal and Inspector General of the 


Japanese Army, has been designated as 
the r entative of J at the corona- 
tion of the Emperor of Russia at Moscow. 
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MR. OLNEY FOR PRESIDENT 





Massachusetts Proposes to Present His 
Name at Chicago. 





MAY BE NEW-ENGLAND’S CANDIDATE 





Great Enthusiasm for Him Manifest 
ed at a Large Democratic Din- 


ner in Boston. 
THE BAY STATE PROUD OF HIS WORK 


His Services in the Venezuelan Mat 
ter Eulogized by George Fred 
Williams and Others. 


Boston, Feb. 22.—Richard Olney to-day 
was named, formally, as the Massachusetts 
candidate for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination. It was asserted that the dele- 
gates from Massachusetts to the next Dem: 
ocratic National Convention would support 
him, and it was predicted that all New-Eng- 
land would indorse his candidacy. 

The occasion was a dinner given under 
the joint management of the Democrati« 
State Committee and the Young Men’s Dem- 
ocratic Club of Massachusetts, which was 
given this afternoon at the Exchange Clue 
in this city. It was a gathering thoroughly 
representative of the sentiment of Demo- 
crats throughout Massachusetts. There 
probably were 400 persons present, who 
came from all parts of the State. 

In view of the hearty reception which 
they gave to the suggestion of Olney as a 
Presidential candidate, it is quite importan* 
to note that this assembly was one gathered 
together from the whole State, and that it 
was not merely an afternoon dinner of Bos- 
ton men. 

Before the committee and its guests sat 
down to dinner, and while they were greety 
ing each other and renewing old acquaint- 
ances, the name of Olney was everywhere. 
In some way it had been noised about that 
the Venezuelan question and the Monroe 
doctrine would be the chief subjects for 
discussion by the speakers, and Mr. Ok 
ney’s identification with those matters, and 
his now conceded victory over Lord Salis- 
bury were talked about in every group, and 
in all the conversations there was more OF 
less said about Olney and the Presidency. 

While the speaking was going on every 
mention of Olney’s name. and every allu- 
sion to Mr. Olney as the ‘Son of Massa- 
chusetts’’ were greeted with cheering and 
enthusiasm. 

Judge Josiah Patterson of Tennessee was 
the guest of honor. He was greeted enthu- 
siastically. The company cheered him 
again and again when he rose to speak, 
and it was minutes before he was allowed 
to proceed. His speech was a fervid expo- 
sition of the Monroe doctrine as a peace- 
maker upon the American Continent. Ex- 
Gov. John Davis of Rhode Island added 
his praise for Mr. Olney’s work in the Ven- 
ezuelan matter, and ex-Mayor McGillicuddy 
of Lewiston, Me., followed in the same line. 

George Fred Williams shared with Judge 
Patterson in the honors of the occasion. 
Mr. Williams is very dear to the Demo 
cratic heart here in Massachusetts, and his 
words are seized upon and followed almost 
as inspired declarations of Democratic doc- 
trine. His speech this afternoon was char- 
acteristic. 

His characterization of the Schomburgk 
line as “ Salisbury’s botanical boundary” 
set his audience into a laugh, which 
dhanged to cheers of derision as he cited 
the various statements of prominent Eng- 
lishmen, declaring that they approved the 
Monroe doctrine, and were really glad that 
the United States had intervened in the 
premises. His allusion to ‘‘some of our 
native jingoes’” was another happy hit, 
which was relished by the audience. The 
allusion undoubtedly was to Senator Lodge, 
between whom and Mr. Williams there 
does not exist any great cordiality. 

When Mr. Williams applauded the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Olney for saying ‘* No,” 
rather than ‘‘ We think not,’’ the company 
stood up and cheered and cheered again. 

Near the close of Mr. Williams’s speech, 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the oc- 
casion, he declared that Mr. Olney had 
forced the banner of universal peace on the 
American Continent to the forefront of 
American political life, and he must not 
be allowed to transfer its cares and cus- 
tody to other hands, even after this Pres- 
idential term shall have been closed. 
This was the first real declaration of Ol- 
ney’s candidacy, and the audience was 
thrilled by it. 

Mayor Josiah Quincy followed, and, tak- 
ing his cue from the remarks of Mr. Will- 
fams, boldly declared that Mr. Olney’s 
name would be presented to the next Dem- 
ocratic National Convention as the choice 
of Massachusetts and of New-England for 
the nomination if Mr. Olney himself would 
allow it to be done. 

The presentation of Mr. Olney’s name for 
the Democratic nomination at the Demo- 
cratic dinner to-day is the talk of the 
hotel lobbies to-night and of all the clubs 
where politicians congregate. The Dem- 
ocrats have received the suggestion with 
enthusiasm, and the Republicans have a 
gratification in the possible honor to a 
Massachusetts man. 





SPEECH OF GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS 


An Appreciative Review of Mr. Ol- 
ney’s Work in the Venezulan Matter. 


Boston, Feb. 22.—George Fred Williams’s 
speech this afternoon at the Democratic 
dinner at the Exchange Club was a discus- 
sion of the Monroe doctrine and the course 
of Secretary of State Olney in the Vene- 
zuelan matter. He spoke as follows: 

“When the subject of the Monroe doc 
trine was given me for discussion, it was 
suggested that the new Monroe doctrine 
and not the old was intended. Permit me 
to say that in my view there is no new 
and no old Monroe doctrine. It stands to- 
day as it stood in 1823, and nothing has 
been added to it or taken from it by the 
attitude of our Administration in the Vene- 
zuelan controversy. The doctrine itself 
should not be confounded with the entirely 
new question, how our Government should 
enforce it. 

“ Before considering the new questions it 
may not be amiss to summarize the late 
negotiations: Mr. Olney, in July, 1895, de- 
clared as an act of hostility to the United 
States any attempt by European powers 
to extend their system to the American 
States, to oppress them, or otherwise to 
control their destiny. This was denied 
emphatically by Lord Salisbury, who re-— 
fused to recognize the Monroe doctrine, oF 
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tone 


: Se ee cece Be 
this dispute, or any peculiar 
‘the controversy affects some ‘territory 
which is called American.’ It was upon 
this ground, he declared, that Great Brit- 
ain declined to staté her case, or to give 
up any disputed territory which her sub- 
jects had chosen to occupy. 

“If the Administration had not joined 
issue upon these claims, the Monroe doc- 
trine would have been abandoned definitely. 
Secretary Olney maée the issue in his let 
ter of July 20, in which he called ior ‘a 


definite decision upon the point whether 


Great Britain will consent or will decline 
to submit the Venzuelan boundary question 
in its entirety to impartial arbitration. 

‘‘J ord Salisbury definitely declined to ar- 
bitrate the title to any territory within the 
Schomburgk .ine, because the rights of 
Great Britain theres, were not open to 
question. This was a clear declaration 0% 

urpose to occupy and mainiain by force 
ts claims to a portion of the,territory. it 
was ;:or this Administration to decid« 
whether a European power should be al- 
lowed to establish the precedent of forci- 
ble occupation of American territory ag@inst 
the protest of the United States, and th« 
question was decided right, whatever the 
consequences. 

Two Questions, One 

“The new questions which pass beyond 
the Monroe doctrine are two: First—How 
shall the United States insist upon the en- 
forcement of the doctrine? And, second— 
How shall the United States ascertain the 
rights it must defend? 

“A single answer is made to both ques-~ 
tions, in a single word, ‘ Arbitration.’ 

“It was plain that some issue must be 
made. England could hold the disputed ter- 
ritory until Wenzuela. attacked by force. 
It was our duty to avoid an appeal te 
arms, and the Administration therefore de- 
manded to know whether peaceable meth- 
oas were refused. Lord Salisbury an- 
sSwered, ‘ Yes,’ 

Divine Inspiration. 

“It was an inspiration from the great 
Teacher of ‘Peace on earth, good-will to 
men,’ which then prompted our own Gov- 
ernment, not even to decide for itself what 
territory it should defend against British 
occupation. Then President, Senate, House, 
and Department-~-of State, yielded up their 
own judgments and possible sympathies to 
an impartial tribunal, which should deter- 
mine what territory we might justly pro- 
tect, as the champion of a feeble sister 
State. Both parties were invited to pro- 
duce evidence, and when a _ decision is 
made, the world will know that our Re- 
public has carefully shielded the just 
claims of Great Britain as well as those 
of Venezuela. 

*<* When,’ in our President’s words, *‘ the 
report is made and accepted, it will be the 
duty of the United States to resist by every 
means in its power as a willful aggression 
upon its rights and interests, the appropria- 
tion by Great Britain of any lands, or the 
exercise of governmental jurisdiction over 
@ny territory, which after investigation we 
have determined of right belongs to Ven- 
ezuela.’ 

“Let us now pass beyond the issue to 

study its results. Let us ascertain whether 
Olney or Salisbury rightly understood the 
sense of justice of English-speaking 
people, or more truly gauged the power 
of the United States to assert and main- 
tain the rignt. 
“Tt seems that even Great Britain herself 
eannot stand against the moral power 
which would protect the rights of a de- 
fenseless sister republic. The English pub- 
ic now clamors for arbitration; it has con- 
demned the wicked policy of force. The 
Monroe doctrine has been indorsed by the 
British people and press, and Salisbury is 
said to stand alone in his Cabinet in the 
purpose violently to assert the title of 
Great Britain. Never has the petition of 
justice proved more irresistible, and our 
American policy bearing this petition com- 
mands at last the support even of our op- 
ponents. 


Answer. 


. 
tne 


Triumphed Through Justice. 


“The attitude of Cleveland and Olney has 
hot changed, but their diplomacy has tri- 
umphed; and the justice of their methods 
has even imbedded the Monroe doctrine in 
the mind and heart of England. All ques- 
tions of political advantage or expediency 
have been lost in the universal outcry 
against the arbitrament of force. 

“Where stands the defiant Salisbury 
now in his denial of the Monroe doctrine? 
His botanical boundary has ‘ withered like 
the flower.’ The Queen speaks gracefully 

our President's ultimatum as ‘the ex- 
pression by the United States of a wish 
to co-operate in the termination of the 
Gifferences.’ Lord Rosebery ‘ welcomes the 
intervention of the United States in the 
Venezuelan matter’; Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt asserts that the Government does 
not resent or repel the ‘intervention of 
the United States’; Mr. Goschen declares 
that there is no cause for complaint in 
the action of the United States. Mr. Morley 
Says that ‘the instinct of the British peo- 
ple has almost determined that the ques- 
tion should be submited to arbitration.’ 
John Dillon declared this week that ‘it 
ought tu be made known to the Americans 
that Lord Salisbury’s dispatch to Secre- 
tary Olney did not represent the feeling 
of the people of England,’ and at last the 

Right Hon. Mr. Balfour, Lord Salisbury’s 
First Lord of the Treasury, announces that 
the American commission is not only not 
regarded as an insult, but its appeal for 
the presentation of the case of Great Brit- 
ain will be answered at the earliest possible 
moment. ‘The Government,’ he further 
fays, ‘does not any reasons for offer- 
ing any criticisms of the Monroe doctrine.’ 

* Thus our method of peace has triumphed 
even over the Tory leader of England,and his 
harsh policy is repudiated by his own peo- 
ple. We well may express to our President 
and Secretary of State our heartfelt grati- 
tude, that they have succeeded in vindi- 
cating the policy of justice even in the 
house of the opposition. When future his- 
torians shall chronicle the triumph of the 
methods of peace on the American con- 
tinents, the policy of our Democratic Presi- 
dent and Massachusetts Secretary of State 
will mark the epoch of their ascendancy. 

‘“* Massachusetts has given to the new 
civilization the seed of Democratic institu- 
tions, wrapped, if you please, in the prickly 
shell of religious intolerance, hard to break 
and slow of growth, but by this very 
token strong of life and tough of fibre. 
Our ancestors sought ‘ peace with liberty.’ 
*Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem’ 
—Such is the emblem that is written over 
the portals of the old Boston State House, 
and adorns the arms of our Common- 
Wwealth—‘ By the sword we seek peace in 
freedom.’ 


The Sword of Peace. 


“It is fitting and glorious that as the 
new century is ushered in, a man of Mas- 
sachusetts should touch the sword of peace 
and give warning’ to the world that justice 
and right, not greed and might, are to 
govern, on this continent at least, the fate 

the twentieth century. Liberty first, 


see 


“The ‘wora of war,’ which was spoken 
Richard Olney, was that war should 
no more; that nations which sought 

power, and territory by violence 
must withhold their hands from free Ameri- 
ca, or deal with the mightiest of republics 
as their foe. It may be that one war 
more is necessary, but that, would be the 
Most glorious war which ever has been 
waged, to prove that in half the world, at 
least, violence is no argument, and that 
ustice alone shall decide. The court for- 


ids the sword. 

‘*“Nor is war needful. It needs but the 
indoiitable spirit of freedom to fight a 
bloodiess battie. It is not our navy or army, 
our defenses or our numbers, that now 
argue for. justice to a sister republic; it is 
the knowledge that for a just cause all 
our wealth, our genius, our faith in liberty 
will be pledged and spent. 

“Two days after the President’s message 
of Dec. 17, 1895, The St. James Gazette, in 
these words, acknowledged the unarmed 
might of our Union. ‘ The Americans would 
fight for a principle or an idea with all the 
fierce energy of the race, and sacrifice a 
million men, and spend a thousand million 
dollars to punish what they conceived to 
be an invasion of their rights or an at- 
tempt to work an injustice upon them. We 
know that, and respect them for it.’ 

“To those who now deem it necessary 
that to maintain its honor and defense, 
this republic should place ‘tself upon the 
war footing of Europe, I suggest that for- 
eign nations understand the indomitable 
spirit of our people even better than some 
of our native jingoes. 

“Tt is the potential strength of our Re- 

ublic which does and will dauntall invaders. 

Surope will be slow to arouse this strength, 
even under provocation. She knows, as 
England knows, that she cannot contend 
with us, though her ships crowd the sea 
and her armies swarm like locusts. The 
lesson of a feeble colony in arms for free- 
dom has not been lost. Therefore, it was 
well that President Cleveland and pareety 
Olney said ‘No’ rather than ‘We thin 
not.” I am not sure that the message of 
President Cleveland of Dec. 17, 1895, will 
not take its place in history with the eman- 
cipation proclamation of President Lincoln. 


The Way to Everlasting Peace. 

“If the coming century is to witness a 
nearer approach to the millennial state of 
peace on earth, our free Americas must be 
in the van o. that march. Europe closes 
this century armed to the teeth, awaiting in 


earful suspense the awful carnage of a 
ESoutinental war. The mediaeval methods of 
conquest still prevail. Force rules; hatred 


In the week Hood’s Sarsaparilla should be 
taken by 90 per cent. of all the people at 
this time to prevent that run down condi- 
tion which invites cisease. 
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are still spared the exhaustion and strain 
of standing armies. Among ourselves, when 
was the vision of an American alliance for 
American peace clearer than it has been 
since the United States demanded, at any 
cost, justice for Venezuela? 

“The words of Monroe were prophetic of 
the day, when the power of our Union 
could write them in the code of interna- 
tional law. Yet more prophetic of the com- 
ing possibilities are the words of Jefferson 
in 1820, reminding the Minister to Brazil of 
‘the advantages of a cordial fraternization 
among all the American nations, and the 
importance of their wong in an Ameri- 
can system and policy totally independent 
of and unconnected with that of Europe.’ 
And he looked forward to the day ‘ when 
we may acquire a meridian of partition 
through the ocean which separates the two 
hemispheres, on the hither side of which no 
European gun shall ever be heard, or an 
American on the other.’ 

“*T hope,’ concludes Jefferson, ‘no Amer- 
ican will ever lose sight of the essential 
policy of interdicting in the seas and ter- 
ritories of both Americas, the ferocious 
and sanguinary contests of Europe.’ 

“And it is this policy of American peace 
by American union that has received a 
mighty impetus through this intervention 
of the United States to protect a sister 
republic against European invasion. The 
great lesson has now been impressed upon 
the world that the United States is ready to 
test its ability to enforce the peace-making 
doctrines of Monroe and Jefferson. Ail the 
independent States have been drawn to us 
by this assertion of our protecting friend- 
ship. 


America Must Be Let Alone. 


“When the States of our continent unite, 
who shall dusturb us? What nation will 
drive us to arms? We may even hail the 
day when internal dissesions may be 
healed by mutual good offices; when arbi- 
tration shall be studied as a new and gen- 
eral art, and peace may reign by law. 
That_we may not be compelled to increase 
our armaments is my earnest prayer as a 
citizen. They invite trial, and there ought 
to be no cause which men can not peacea- 
bly decide. 

** America asks to be let alone; her policy 
offers in return that her power shall not 
be thrown into the politics of the other 
hemisphere. We now stand to defend that 
policy once and for all—that Europe may 
solve for herself the terrible problem of 
armed neutrality, which monarchy yet 
keeps alive, and that we may still keep 
but a handful of men in arms and a few 
ships to patrol our coasts and proceed in 
the works of peace. 

* And Massachusetts Democracy may well 
to-day extend its hand to the brother whose 
name will grow in history as his policy 
brings us nearer to the realization of Amer- 
ican peace. He has heard the voice of 
criticism, and even of abuse; his honors 
have not come without some bitterness; 
he has done his duty, without count of 
cost. 

‘I for one tender the hand to the lead- 
ing citizen of our Commonwealth, the 
favored son of her Democracy, our distin- 
guished Secretary of State, the first patriot 
of Massachusetts, Richard Olney.” 





JOHN DALY WAS ROBBED TWICE 


Relieved of His Watch, Knocked 
Down, and His Money Taken. 


WHITE Puatns, N. Y., Feb. 22.—John 
Daly, a farmer, was stopped and robbed 
at il o’clock last night, near his home, on 
the Carpenter farm, on North Street, on 
the outskirts of this village. A few days 
ago Daly entered the saloon of Charles 
M. Walker, and, while drinking a glass of 
ale, was relieved of his watch. Shortly 
after leaving the place he discovered his 
loss. He remembered that Michael Burns, 
Andrew Hart, and Daniel Hickey were in 
the saloon drinking together, and that 
Burns had brushed against him. He taxed 
3urns with knowledge of the theft and 
asked for the watch. It was findlly located 
at Bayles’s jewelry store, where it had 
been sold for a few dollars. 
Daly was on his way home last night, 
when two men jumped from a clump of 
bushes and felled him to the ground. One 
of the men then held him while the other, 
in whose hand Daly thought he saw a 
revolver, searched his clothing for valu- 
ables. The thieves secured £10 and some 
change and hurried away. Daly was very 
much dazed, but recognized one of his as- 
sailants as Burns, and the other, he thinks, 
was Hickey. 
Daly complained to Police Justice Moran 
this morning, and warrants were issued 
for Hickey, Burns, and Hart. Chief Bogart 
arrested Burns this morning, but Hickey 
could not be found. Daly was to have re- 
ceived a large sum of money last night, 
but, by a chance, did not. He_ believes 
the highwaymen had knowledge of the an- 
ticipated payment. 





A Mother Marries Her Daughter. 


From The Portland (Me.) Press. 

A very odd wedding occurred Tuesday 
noon at the residence of the Rev. Mary T. 
Whitney, in Boston. The groom was the 
Rey. Carl G. Horst, the pastor of the Sec- 
ond Unitarian Church of Athol, Mass., and 


the bride was Miss Emily Aitken of Boston, 
and the officiating minister was the Rev. 
Martha C. Aitken, mother of the bride. 
Cases where a father marries his daughter 
are not infrequent, but this is, perhaps, the 
only instance on record where a mother 
has merried her daughter. 





THE WEATHER FORECAST. 


TASHINGTON, Feb. 22.—Forecast for Sunday: 

NEW ENGLAND and EASTERN NEW-YORK, 

fair and warmer weather Sunday and Sunday 
night, southwesterly winds. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, EASTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA, NEW-JERSEY, DELAWARE, and 
MARYLAND, fair and warmer Sunday, increas- 
ing cloudiness “Sunday night, southerly winds. 
VIRGINIA, NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAR- 
OLINA, GEORGIA, and WESTERN FLORIDA, 
fair, but partly cloudy, warmer, southerly winds, 
WESTERN FLORIDA, fair and warmer, varia- 
ble winds. ALABAMA and MISSISSIPPI, 
cloudy, possibly with showers in northern por- 
tions, warmer, southerly winds. LOUISIANA 
and ARKANSAS, cloudy and threatening, with 
local showers, slightly warmer, southerly winds. 
EASTERN TEXAS, showers and warmer in 
eastern portion, and cloudy in western portion, 
southerly winds. WESTERN TEXAS and NEW- 
MEXICO, fair, slightly cooler, winds becoming 
northerly. ; 

OKLAHOMA and INDIAN TERRITORY, fair, 
preceded by showers in eastern portion in the 
morning, warmer in eastern portion, southerly, 
shifting to northerly, winds. TENNESSER, 
cloudy, with showers in western portion, warmer, 
southwesterly winds. KENTUCKY, cloutly, with 
showers in northwest portion, Warmer, south- 
westerly winds. 

WEST VIRGINIA, increasing cloudiness, 
warmer, southwesterly winds. WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA and WESTERN NEW-YORK, 
fair and warmer Sunday, increasing cloudiness 
Sunday night, southerly winds. OHIO, increas- 
ing cloudiness, with showers, in northern and 
western portions, warmer, southwesterly winds. 
INDIANA and ILLINIOS, cloudy and threaten- 
ing, | with local showers, warmer, séuthwesterly 
winds. 

LOWER MICHIGAN and UPPER MICHIGAN, 
increasing cloudiness, with local showers, south- 
westerly to westerly winds. KANSAS and NE- 
BRASKA, fair and slightly cooler, winds be- 
coming northwesterly. MINNESOTA, fair, cool- 
er in northwest portion, winds becoming north- 
westerly. NORTH DAKOTA and SOUTH DA- 
KOTA, fair and slightly colder, northwesterly 
winds. COLORADO, fair, cooler in southern por- 
tion, northerly winds, WYOMING and MON- 
TANA, fair weather, variable winds. 

Signals are displayed on Lake Michigan. 

The weather is fair in Eastern, Northern, and 
Western districts. In the Central and Southern 
Mississippi Valley there is a general cloudiness 
and scattered showers of small amount are 
reported. The pressure has fallen in all parts 
of the country, except in Central and Northern 
Rocky Mountain districts. The centre of an 
extensive area of high pressure is on the south 
Atlantic coast. The barometric depression noted 
twenty-four hours ago in Western Canada has 
moved eastward to the Upper Mississippi Valley. 
From this depression a belt of low pressure ex- 
tends southward to Western Texas. A second 
area of high om gree? is central in Idaho. 

There has ma general rise in temperature 
over all parts of the country, except the Rocky 
Mountain region and Southern lorida. The 
temperature is now above the normal west of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio, but still 
remains below the season’s average in the 
Atlantic coast districts. 

Fair and warmer weather is indicated in 
the Atlantic coast districts for Sunday, cloudy 
weather with scattered showers the lower 
and Central Mississippi Valley, the Ohio: Valley, 
and the lake regions. The temperature in these 
districts will also continue to tise. Farther west: 
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The West Virginian an Eager Candi- 
date for President. 





SAID TO HAVE A LITERARY BUREAU 


Editorial Articles Booming Him Type- 
written in Washington on United 


States Senate Paper. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 22.—A local paper prints 
the following dispatch from Charleston, 
West Va.: 

‘““The question whether Senator Elkins 
is or is not a candidate for the Presidency 
is not a question among West Virginia pol- 


iticians and newspaper men, who have been 
aware of the position he occupies for some 
time. 

“He thinks he has a chance to secure 
the nomination, and is awaiting develop- 
ments. In the meantime he is not losing 
sight of opportunities to make develop- 
ments in his own favor. 

“If his chances seem fair when the con- 
vention meets his name will be presented. 
If not, he will do what he considers the 
next best thing. This is the situation, and 
Senator Elkins’s affirmations or denials do 
not affect that fact, 

“The West Virginia delegation will be 
for Elkins if he is before the convention; if 
not, they will be for McKinley. 

“It may be worthy of note that the dis- 
cussion of this question among the Repub- 
lican papers of this State is conducted, to 
a certain extent, by Senator Elkins or by 
the literary bureau in charge of his boom. 

“Some of the able editorials appearing in 
West Virginia newspapers saying that he 
has not announced himself as a candidate, 
but speaking of his many qualifications 
for the high position, are sent to the editor 
in typewritten copy, and on the upper left- 
hand corner of each page appears, printed 
in familiar letters: ‘ Unit States Sen- 
ate.’ 

“If Senator Elkins’s name is not present- 
ed to the St. Louis Convention it will be 
because he does not consider the condi- 
tions favorable. At present the is more 
than willing. This is the Alpha and Omega 
of the whole matter as it is to-day.” 





CHANDLER FIGHTING GALLINGER. 


Probable that New-Hampshire’s Jun- 
ior Senator Will Fail of Re-election. 


ConcorD, N. H., Feb. 22.—There is little 
prospect that Dr. Gallinger will be a Unit- 
ed States Senator after March 4, 1897, when 
his term will expire. No man will be made 
Senator from New-Hampshire by the next 
Republican Legislature without Senator 
Chandler’s approval. Mr. Chandler was 
practically powerless six years ago in the 
direction of party affairs, but now he is 
in full leadership, and his lieutenants are 
in charge of the ‘ machine.” Mr. Chand- 
ler desires the retirement of his colleague, 
whom he hates most cordially. Gov. Bu- 
siel, whose candidacy for the Senatorship 
has been announced, was believed by many 
to be the man Mr. Chandler had selectea 
to succeed Dr. Gallinger, but the entrance 
of Charles H. Bartlett of Manchester into 
the Senatorial contest has changed the 
outlook somewhat by detracting from the 
interest and importance’ of Gov. Busiel’s 
candidacy. 

It now looks as if Mr. Bartlett would be 
Dr. Gallinger’s most dangerous opponent 
in the Senatorial fight. t is considered 
probable that Mr. Chandler will espouse 
Bartlett’s candidacy, and in that case it 
will be practically impossible for Dr. Gal- 
linger to secure a re-election. Mr. Bartlett 
is a strong candidate. 

One element of his strength is that he 
hails from the largest city in the State, 
and will command the united support of the 
delegation from that city. 





MORRISON WOULD TAKE IT, 


Willing te Run for President and 
“Straddie” the Financial Question, 


SPRINGFIELD, IIL, Feb. 22.—Col. William 
R. Morrison arrived here this morning from 
Hot Springs, Ark., and went into a con- 
ference with prominent Democrats. In an- 
swer to a question whether he was seeking 
the Democratic nomination for President 
Mr. Morrison said: 

“If the nomination comes to me easily 
and naturally I am a candicate, but in 
the sense of an ‘ office chaser’ and beggar 
I am not.’”’ 

Mr. Morrison said -the party had been 
divided over the money question. One ele- 
ment ‘‘shouted” for a gold standard, 
while the other “ bellowed themselves 
hoarse” for the unlimited coinage of silver 
at a 16-to-1 ratio. They must meet on com- 
mon ground, split their differences, and 
* get together.”’ 

Col. Morrison left for St. Louis at 8 
o’clock P. M. From there he will go to 
Washington. 


A Matthews Missionary. 


Des MOoINEs, Iowa, Feb. 22.—Leon O. 
Bailey of Indianapolis, one of the leading 
Democrats of Indiana, addressed the meet- 


ing of the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee, after regular business last night, 
in the interest of the Presidential candi- 
dacy of Gov. Matthews of his State. He 
urged Matthews as the most available man 
in every way, and declared that Indiana 
wanted Iowa to be the first State to in- 
dorse him. 


Speak Well of Morton in the West. 


ALBANY, Feb. 22.—Adjt. Gen. McAlpin has 
just returned from Chicago, where he 
went to attend a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National League of Re- 
publican Clubs. Gen. McAlpin says great 
interest is being taken in the Western 
States over the political outlook, and that 
Morton’s name is received everywhere with 
confidence and respect. 


The Bradley Boom, 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 22.—The State Cen- 
tral Republican Committee has been called 
to meet at Lexington March 4. It is be- 
lieved that the purpose is to launch Brad- 
ley’s boom for President. It is stated that 
an effort will be made to raise opposition 
to McKinley, who has _ been gathering a 
strong following in the State. 





A French Art Departure. 

From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The first note of sincere dissent was 
struck by Géricault, when he sent his 
“Raft of the Medusa” to the Salon of 


1819. Gros, indeed, had in some of his 
Napoleonic pictures shown an inclination 
to express natural passion, but had not 
pursued it far, so this picture of Géricault’s 
really marks a turning point in French 
art. The intense feeling embodied in it 
forms a wonderful foil to the impassiveness 
of David’s ‘Sabine Women,” which hangs 
in the same room in the Louvre. There 
also reappears in it the emotional element 
of chiaroscuro, which had been almost ban- 
ished by the classic school, and the color 
strikes a chord in complete sympathy with 
the tragedy of the situation. The whole 
incident is well conceived; the elements of 
nature, the wild heaving of the sea, the 
lowering sky, with its bright rifts, are 
attuned to the mingled despair and hope 
of the forlorn creatures on the raft. 

A few years later Delacroix exhibited 
his first picture, and the battle between 
romanticism and those in authority began 
in grim earnest. One can easily imagine 
the consternation, the angry wrangling, the 
wordy war, which the appearance of this 
picture stirred. The passion of the color 
and the drama of the light and ghade, the 
phe ede «5 and suggestive drawing, and the 
full yet fluent impasto, were new and start- 
ling to. painters trained in a school where 
a convention of form and a certain re- 
stricted range of emotion and subject were 
enforced. The classic movement inaugu- 
rated by. David and continued by Ingres 

urged nch art of the vapid trivialities 

n which it had sunk, and set up a higher 
ideal; but it was at the expense of liberty, 
in whose sacred name it claimed the right 
to —*, It was against the cold formal- 
ism of this school that the men of 1830 
had to contend. 
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TRANSVAAL WILL REMAIN LOYAL 


President Kruger Denounces as a Malignant 
Falsehood the Report from Natal 
About Independence. 


Lonpvon, Feb. 22.—A Pretoria dispatch to 
a news agency here contains an interview 
with President Kruger of the Transvaal 
Republic, in which he denounces as a 
“malignant falsehood’’ the dispatch from 
Pietermaritsburg to The Natal Times, stat- 
ing that the South African Republic would, 
Feb. 27, the occasion of the fifteenth an- 
niversary of the Boers’ triumph over the 
British forces under Gen. Colley, at Ma« 
juba Hill, proclaim its independence. 

President Kriiger, the dispatch states, 
further said that it was his firm belief that 
the dispatch to The Times was circulated 
for the purpose of creating a bad feeling, 
and asserts that the Transvaal was never 
quieter than at present, 

President Kriiger, according to the dis- 
patch, expressed himself as much gratified 
at the receipt of the message from the 
‘Queen expressing sympathy for the victims 
of the dynamite explosion at Viedendorp. 





WESTCHESTER TEMPORARY HOME 


Supervisor Henry A. Percival of Yonkers 
Wants the Accounts of the Insti- 
tution Investigated. 


WHITE PLAINS, N, Y., Feb. 22.—Superin- | 


tendent James W. Pierce of the West- 
chester Temporary Home, will have an- 
other investigation on hand if the Board 
of Supervisors pass the resolution which 
Supervisor Henry A, Percival of Yonkers 


has introduced. The resolution is as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas, It appears from the testimony taken 
before the Hon, Daniel W. Guernsey, the referee 
appointed by the Supreme Court to make an in- 
vestigation into the affairs of the Westchester 
Temporary Home for Destitute Children, that 
several of such children were over the age of 
sixteen years at the time of the alleged punish- 
ments of cruelties, thus inflicting an unneces- 
Sary and illegal burden upon the taxpayers of 
the County of Westchester, and 

Whereas, It further appears that the children 
have been farmed out at various times during the 
time of their several commitments. 

Whereas, That during the time they were so 
farmed out they should not have been a charge 
upon the taxpayers of the county; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That John Hoag, Treasurer of the 
County of Westchester, be, and he is hereby di- 
rected to report to this board all sums of money 
paid by him to the Westchester Temporary Home 
for Destitute Children; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the Chair to compare such payments 
with the record of the institution to. ascertain 
how many were actually in the custody of the 
home at the time of such payments; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the managers of the home fur- 
nish this board with a statement showing the 
date of the entry of each inmate, date of dis- 
charge, and what period of time, if any, he was 
absent from the institution for any cause, and 
that said committee be authorized to employ 
counsel other than those who have appeared 
before the referee. 

The resolution was made a special order 
for next Thursday. It wil] undoubtedly be 
passed, as it is based upon the evidence? 
that has been given in the investigation 
being conducted by Referee Guernsey. A 
number of witnesses have testified to 
events which happened while they were in- 
mates of the home, and at times when they 
were more than sixteen years old, the 
limit of age when legal commitments can be 
made, and beyond which they cannot ex- 
tend. 

The investigation before Referee Guern- 
sey will be continued Mcnday. Mr. Dyk- 
man will offer further testimony for the 
prosecution. 


CENTRAL TURN VEREIN CELEBRATES 





Washington’s Birthday Dances and 


Farces for Its Friends, 
The Central Turn Verein 
Washington’s Birthday 
one-act farces and a dance at its club- 
housé¢, 213 and 215 East LEighty-second 
Street, last night. The hall was crowded 
with members and invited guests, and the 
actor-entertainers were showered . with 
plaudits. 

The entertainment opened with a sketch 
entitled ‘“‘An Office Hour,” in which the 
parts were played by W. T. Heintz, Miss D. 
Meyer, W. Kirst, J. F. Scheurer, W. Henne- 
berg, and H. Kolm. : 

This was followed by ‘‘ The Woman’s 
Club,” a funny skit delightfully presented 
by Mesdames 8. Meyer, C. Glauber, and T. 
L. Levin. ‘A Furnished Flat” concluded 
the performance, and the cast, composed 
of the following, was highly complimented 
for its efficiency: H. V. Rosenbaum, Mrs. 
S. Winkler, H. Kolm, Miss A. Kirst, and 
George Bolsterli. 

All of the actors and actresses are well- 
known German amateurs, whose clever 
work has made the Central Turn Verein’s 
performances popular. The dance which 
followed was enjoyed by all those present. 


celebrated 
with a series of 





“Those Infernal Triplets.” 
From Blackwood'’s Magazine. 

In the Noachian deluge of mediocre liter- 
ature that to-day covers Europe and Amer- 
ica, when our neighbors, and even our 
pet friends, are talking of the Dialogues, 
not of Plato, but of Dolly, it requires, I 
grant, some little courage to be able to 


say, ‘No; I have not read ‘ Those Infernal 
Triplets’ or ‘The Black Chrysanthemum.’ ” 
Yet, we may be quite sure that if once 
the taste has been educated up to appre- 
ciating Plato, 
or “ The Black Chrysanthemum ’”’ may be 
read with impunity—nay, with profit, per- 
haps, for they will not fascinate, much 
less enthrall. Besides, perhaps the best 
feature of such taste is that then worse 
things than frivolous and sophistical novels 
will have no power to allure. 

English women “ with a purpose’”’ may 
imitate the out-spokenness of Roman sa- 
tirists of the first century, and Frenchmen 
with no purpose may imitate the unideal- 
istic -details of Greek romancers of the 
second; but neither will wholly divert us 
from the best that has been thought and 
written. But it is only when the taste 
has thus been truly formed that we can 
safely follow the advice of Plato’s pane- 
gyrist, to ‘“‘read that which we love 
and not waste our memory over a crowd 
of mediocrities,’’ otherwise we shall love 
the mediocrities, and like Noah’s unbeliev- 
ing audience, find ourselves hopelessly 
floundering in the flood. 





Judges on Horseback. 


From Temple Bar. 

Before the days of Mary, the Judges 
rode to Westminster Hall on mules, and 
Mr. Justice Whyddon, in the opening year 
of her reign, was the first to bestride 
norse in the solemn procession. In 1673, 
however, Judge Twisden, to the great 
consternation of his brethren, ‘‘ from want 
of gravity in the beast and too much in 
the rider,” was “laid along in the dirt” 
on a like occasion, since which time these 
ecavalcades of mounted lawyers have come 
to an end. Riding, however, till super- 
seded by driving, remained the only way 
of going circuit, for professional preju- 
dice ran strongly against pedestrian cir- 
culteers, and many good stories have been 
told of great lawyers, who in those early 
years, when— 

Slow rises worth by poverty deprest, 
found it difficult to raise funds for the 
purchase of a horse. 

In days more recent Mr. Justice 
Byles, well known for his work on Bilis, 
was accustomed when at the bar to take 
a ride every afternoon. The sorry ap- 
pearance of his steed, however, roused the 
mirth of the Temple, and the horse was 

enerally called Bills, to afford opportunity 
or the alliterative combination, ‘“ There 
goes Byles on Bills’’; if, however, report 
speak true, the animai was known ‘to mas- 
ter and clerk under another name, and 
when a too curious client inquired the 
Sergeant’s whereabonts, the reply was 


given with clear corscience that he was. 
. ess.” Se is 


out on. 
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They Promise to Unravel the Eglau 
Murder Mystery. 


ALLEGED “CLUES” DIePOSED OF 


os 


Polo Cap and Shadow on the Win- 


dow Blind Aeccounted For—The 


Professor’s Peculiarities. 


Came to his death at the hands of some one to 
this jury unknown. 

This will probably be the verdict to-mor- 
row of the jury impaneled by Coroner Fitz- 
patrick in the case of Maximilian Eglau, 
who was murdered Feb. 10, in the annex 
building of the Institution for the Infproved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. 

Such a verdict is expected and hoped for 
by the Central Office and local detectives, 
who are intent on solving the mystery of 
the old artist’s death. 

The most important and sagacious of 
them admitted last night that such a ver- 


dict would -‘‘send the case to sleep,” and 


enable them to prosecute their research and 
investigation quietly. One of the detect- 
ives was so sanguine of the result that he 
said: 

“If, within a month after the inquest the 
case is not fully cleared up, I will hand in 
my shield. This is no idle assertion. We 
have advanced in the inquiry to a point 
where success is assured,” 

That the work of the police had taken 
new form was apparent yesterday.’ There 
was evidently a perfect understanding, not 
only between the Central Office detectives 
and Acting Captain Casey’s ward mien, but 
between them and the officers of the Deaf- 
Mute Institution. 

The police had cleared away much under- 
brush, the outcome of sensational stories, 
such as the cashing of Eglau’s check and 
the “ finding” of a polo cap in the elevator 
shaft. Their work appeared to be a plod- 
ding endeavor to establish the character 
and doings, not only of every person con- 
nected with the institution, but of those 
who visited it, whether by the Lexington 
Avenue entrances or by those in Sixty- 
seventh and Sixty-eighth S¢reets. 

The story that Commissioner Parker had 
gone to the rescue of Chief Detective 
O’Brien was untrue.. Mr. Parker has the 
Detective Bureau under his care at all 
times, and he has not recently been more 
active in the Hglau murder case than he 
has been since it was first reported. 

One point cleared up was to the advan- 
tage of Willie Stern. The little fellow told 
the truth wen he said that on the day 
of the murder, while in Prof. Elmendorf’s 
clagsroom, during the dinner hour, he saw 
a shadow on the window blind made by 
some one on the fire escape, which led to 
Artist Eglau’s painting room. 

This wus when a score of boys were in 
the playground. Some were throwing a 
ball, and it lodged on the fire escape. Sam- 
uel Goldberg of 151 Mast Broadway went 
up the fire escape and got the ball. Samuel 
was taken before the detectives yesterday 
and fully satisfied them that the shadow 
was no factor in the murder. 

Another circumstance disposed of was a 
story that Mrs. Timothy Driscoll, wife of 
the Supervisor, ‘who furnished the most 
important link in the alibi for William 
Mortimer and James Oscar Fitzgerald, had 
said that on the day of the murder she saw 
a stocky, short man, talking to an in- 
inate of the institution. Mrs. Driscoll yes- 
terday denied that she made such a state- 
ment. 

Her husband also had something to say 
about the innuendoes that have tended to 
place him in a peculiar light. He was a 
pupil of the institution, but had been away 
from it a Jong time, engaged in honorable 
business and in studying chemistry at Co- 
lumbia College, when he became Supervisor 
Feb. 7, two days before the murder. 

It was sought to show that he was close- 
ly related to ‘‘ Dan’’ Driscoll, the ‘* Whyo,”’ 
who was hung for apootinng the girl Beezy 
Garrity. It can be proved beyond perad- 
venture that no such relationship existed. 
Oddly enough, Drigcoll is a cousin of a Dan- 
iel Driscoll, a member of a firm of Wall 
Street iawyers. 

The fact has not been published that the 
police were tardily forced to rely on trust- 
worthy deaf-mutes to obtain information in 
various other quarters as well as in the in- 
stitution. The Deaf-Mute Union League met 
Friday night in Central Opera House, in 
Hast Sixty-seventh Street. There were 200 
members present, and among them were 
two deaf-mutes in the interest of the de- 
tectives. : : 

They made the most searching inquiry in 
regard to Supervisor Driscoll, with par- 
ticular reference to his financial circum- 
stances. Ther learned that his probity 
was not questioned, but that he was poor 
when Principal Greene appointed him, and 
that he borrowed $5 from an afflicted 
friend. 

As to his doings the day of the murder, 
Principal Greene told the detectives that 
every moment of his time could be satis- 
factorily accounted for. In regard to a 
story that there was estrangement between 
Driscoll and his wife, who is not a deaf- 
mute, it was ascertained that their rela- 
tions are of the best. ; 

THE NEW-YORK TIMES published, Feb. 
18, the following news about the testimony 
of Miss J. E. Bennett before the Grand 
Jvry. which threw out the case of the Fitz- 
gerald boys: 

Miss Bennett’s story was that William Fitz- 
gerald, on arriving at the institution on the day 
of the murder, had a hand satchel locked up in 
a closet in the reading room, of which Miss Ben- 
nett had charge. At the beginning of the din- 
ner hour William came to her, she said, obtained 
the key of the closet, and did something with 
the satchel. She could not say if he took some- 
thing from it or put something into it. 

A newspaper published this yesterday, as 
‘a new fact brought to light yesterday,” 
Friday. 

The cirmustances were not important, be- 
cause of the complete alibi established for 
the Fitzgeralds. Still, it was considered 
just as well not to let William’s position 
be in doubt. Therefore, yesterday, he was 
visited by an expert on lip reading, from 
whom he has never kept the slightest 
secret. This person talked with him alone 
for two hours. ; 

William was invited to tell every .circum- 
stance of the taking of the satchel té school 
and the loss of the pistol, being reminded 
at the outset that he had always been 
fairly dealt with in the matter of veracity. 

** Not always,” he interrupted. 

“ How is that?” 

““Why, I was not told the facts the day 
that Mr. Eglau was killed. Prof. Elmen- 
dorf told the class that the old man had 
been taken ill.” F 

William, however, bore no ‘grudge and 
went over the satchel incident circum- 
stantially. His story was convincing that 
Miss Bannett was mistaken and that he 
left the satchel at 9 o’clock A. M. and did 
not get it until 3:15 o’clock P. M. 

The satchel was examined, and it was 
found to have a common lock that permit- 
ted it to be opened easily after a key had 
been used to lock it. 

About the first arrest of the brothers a 
story is told which the detectives say is 
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A Fine Five Frame Wilton Carpet, 
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AT $1.35 PER YARD. 
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The opportunity of a life- 
time to secure one of the 
leading pianos at a 
nominal price. 


WILLIAM FOSTER, 


As Temporary Receiver of 
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108 Sth Av., Cor, West 16th St. 
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correct. They went to James M. Fitz- 
gerald’s house shortly before 5 o’clock P. 
M. Feb. 11, and found William. It was 
then believed that James was out. William 
started for the Twenty-fifth Precinct Sta- 
tion House with the detectives, and they 
had half crossed Central Park when they 
were hailed from behind, and James ran 
up to join his brother in custody. 

The polo cap taken from the base of the 
elevator shaft Thursday night by Assistant 
District Attorney Oliver will not figure im- 
portantly in the murder case. Its history 
has been traced. Before the murder it was 
kicked about the cellar by boys. In. the 
first search by the police it was picked ap 
and thrown in an ash _ barrel and 
thence into the shaft. Detective Campbell 
found it on the top of a box of window 
glass, and, after examining it, stuffed it 
between two boxes, and there Mr. Oliver 
found it. 

Principal Greene talked for seme time last 
night with Detectives Price and Campbell. 
He appeared to be well satisfied with the 
interview. 

He was, however, exasperated at the sto- 
ries published in regard to himself, and 
said that he would get legal advice in re- 
gard to instituting suits for libel. 

“My opinion in regard to the killing of 
Mr. Egiau,’’ he added, ‘“‘has not changed 
since 1 found him with his waistcoat pock- 
et turned out. He was killed for his money. 
My suspicions are the property of the po- 
lice, who shall have all the aid I can 
possibly give them. 

‘As to jet de money of the old artist, 
the idea is absurd. I have prospered  be- 
cause I was economica) when I had $1,000 
a year, and for years have not stood in 
need of any such paltry sum as $300. Be- 
sides, I have a bank account, and there 
are many close to this institution who 
would cash my check for $500 or a larger 
sum. What could I do with $300? I couldn’t 
speculate with it, and I need nothing, as 
what I own igs paid for.” 

It came out last night that Eglau told 
others besides his son-in-law and the brew- 
er Peters that he was sure he did not get 
his salary for December, because he re- 
fused to lend money. 

He told this to one whose word is as good 
as a bond, but told it in a peculiar way. 
He said: 

‘“‘T am sure that the reason why I was 
not paid for December was because I did 
not lend $300 to ‘the old man.’ ”’ 

He did not mention Mr. Greene, and was 
not asked if he referred to him. But he 
had a querulous way of making complaints 
of this sort, and the impression is strong 
that many of them were groundless. 

“The old man was weak,’’ one of the 
detectives said. ‘* He acted childishly, and, 
while he was honorable, made statements 
that did not accord with fact. He would 
fix up a fifty-dollar note over small bills, 
and when sitting with friends take out his 
wallet so the ‘wrapper’ to his money 
could be seen. He would shake it and 
say, ‘Got plenty of it; see it?’ This was 
childishness, that’s all. Many old folk are 
the same way.” 








MARVELLE W. COOPER DEAD 


The ex-Appraiser’s Life Closed in His 


Apartments in the Union League 
After a Short Illness, 


Marvelle W. Cooper, a well-known retired 
merchant and ex-Appraiser of the Port of 
New-York, died yesterday in his apart- 
ments at the Union League Club of heart 
disease. He had been ill about three weeks. 

He was sixty-nine years old and was a 
native of Vermont. He came to New-York 
in 1849 and obtained a situation as clerk. 
After eight years’ steady labor in subordi- 
nate positions he became a partnér in the 
commission house of Smythe, Sprague & 
Cooper, a firm whose business grew until 
its annual sales reached a large figure. 

Mr. Cooper retired from business in 1882. 

After the assassination of President Gar- 
field, Mr. Cooper’s name was presented for 
the place of Collector of the Port, and a 
petition was sent to President Arthur, 
signed by 150 merchants and bankers, 
stating that Mr. Cooper, “‘ by the integri- 
ty and honesty that have characterized all 
his dealings, has won for himself the con- 
fidence and respect of all classes in this 


community.” No change was made in the 
office, however, although President Arthur 
declared the petition to be the strongest 
he had ever seen. President Harrison ap- 
pointed him Appraiser of the Port. 

Mr. Cooper spent much of his time in 
late years in travel in this and foreign 
countries. ’ 

Mr. Cooper was never married. Mrs. 
Julia E. Webber, a sister; M. C. Webber, P. 
L. Webber, Dr. George P. Morris of Ran- 
dolph, Vt., and Wilson _C. Morris, all 
nephews, and Mrs. F. B. Johnson, a niece, 
are his surviving relatives. 

Funeral services will be held in the 
Church of the Incarnation, Madison Ave- 
nue and Thirty-fifth Street, at 10:30 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 





DINING IN OTHER DAYS 


The Hours of Meals and the Use Made 
of the Fingers. 


From The London Times. 

Mr. D’Arcy Power, lecturing at the Lon- 
don institution on ‘The Meals of Our 
Ancestors,” said the old English had three 
meals a day, of which the chief meal was 
taken when the work of the day was fin- 
ished. The first meal was at 9, dinner was 
about 8 o’clock. and supper was taken just 
before bedtime. The Normans dined at the 
old English breakfast time, or a little later, 
and supped at 7 P. M. In Tudor times the 
higher classes dined at 11 and supped at 
5, but the merchants seldom took their 
meals before 12 and 6 o’clock. The chief 
meals, dinner and supper, were taken in the 


hall both py the old English and the Nor- 
mans, for the parlor did not come into use 
until the reign of Elizabeth. 

Breakfast did not become a regular meal 
until quite lately, and Dr. Murray, in “ The 
Oxford Dictionary,’ gave 1463 as the date 
of the earliest quotation in which the word 
oceurred. The meal did not become recog- 
nized until late in the seventeenth century, 
for Pepys habitually took his draught of 
half a pint of Rhenish wine or a dram of 
strong waters in place of a morning meal. 
Dinner was always the great meal of the 
day, and from the accession of Henry IV. 
to the death of Queen Elizabeth the din- 
ners were as sumptuous and extravagant 
as any of those now served. 

Carving was then a fine art. Each guest 
brought his own knife and spoon, for the 
smali fork was not introduced into England 
until Thomas Coryate of Odcombe published 
his ‘“ Crudities”’ in 1611. Pepys took his 
spoon and fork with him to the Lord May- 
or’s feast in 1663. The absence of forks 
led to much stress being laid upon the act 
of washing the hands both before and after 
meals, and to the rule that the left hand 
alone should be dipped into the common 
dish, the right hand being occupied with 
the knife. 

The perfect dinner at the best time of 
English cookery consisted of three courses, 
each complete in itself, and terminated py a 
subtlety or device, the whole being rounded 
off with Ypocras, after which the guests 
retired into another room, where pastry, 
sweetmeats, and fruit were served with the 
choicer wines. The English were essentially 
meat eaters, and it was not until the time 
of the Commonwealth that daar attained 
its extraordinary popularity; indeed, the 
first mention of pud ing in the menus of 
the ‘“‘ Buckfeast” at St. Bartholomew's 
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Steam Pipe in Order to Make 
Him Give Up Money. 


SHAMOKIN, Penn., Feb. 22.—The most 
fiendish attempt at robbery ever brought to 
public notice here was perpetrated this 
morning at Luke Fiddler Colliery. Paul 
Osman was actually boiled in steam by 
three masked men, and the doctors say he 
cannot recover. The victim resides at 
Hickory Ridge, and when on his way home 
from Shamokin he was stopped near Luke 
Fiddler by the masked robbers. 

The highwaymen seized and ran him to 
a pipe close by, which emitted steam and 
boiling water from the mine. They told 
him that unless he gave up $100 he had 
when he left Shamokin they would boil him 
over the pipe. Osman begged his torment-. 
ors to release him, maintaining that he 
had no money. The robbers then held him 
over the escaping steam to torture him 


into submission, Osman was not over 
the steam a minute before large strips of 
skin came off his back. He shrieked in 
ago for help, but his cries were un- 


heard. 
He finally fainted from 7. and the 
wretches, thinking him to be dying, laid 
him upon a pile of planks and fled. Miners 
discovered the unfortunate man, sensciess, 
an hour later. He was removed to his 
home, and the physician found that one 
side had been burned to the bone from the 
knee to the neck, The police are looking 
for the robbers. 





AMERICAN .BANKERS SWINDLED 


Naudorff, So-Called, Forges Ghecks for 
Much Money in Paris. 


Paris, Feb. 22.—The American banking 
firm of Morgan & Harjes has been swindled 
out of a considerable sum by a man giving 
the name of Naudorff, who forged the 
signature of Tiffany’s Paris confidential 
clerk, 

Naudorft privately engaged a youth te 
whom he. posed-‘as Tiffany’s clerk, and sent 
the youth to the banking house of Morgan 
& Harjes on two successive days with 
forged checks for 23,000f. and 35,000f. He 
instructed the youth to deliver the money 
to him at Tiffany’s. 

_The youth obtained the money and met 
Naudorift descending the staircase of the 
Tiffany establishment on each occasion, 
Naudorff has disappeared and there is not 
the slightest clew as to his whereabouts, 





OBITUARY RECORD. 


Mrs, Amelia C. Waite. 


Mrs. Amelia C. Waite, widow of Chief 
Justice Waite, died Friday night at 1,413 
Rhode. Isiand Avenue, Washington. She 
passed away without having been made 
aware of the death of her son, Christopher 
C. Waite, in Columbus yesterday merning. 
With Mrs. Waite at the time of her death 
were her daughter, Miss Mary F. Waite, 
and her daughter-in-law, the widow of the 
oldest son of the iate Chief. Justice, who 
died several years ago. 

Mrs. Waite’s condition was such yester- 
day morning that it was deemed best not 
to acquaint her with the death of her 
son. She remained conscious to the last, 
and the end came very peacefully. The 
nearest surviving male relatives are two 
M. R. Waite, a lawyer, and 
Henry Waite, a civil engineer, both of 
whom live in the West. 

Mrs. Waite had been an invalid for the 
last six months, and death was not unex- 
pected, She suffered a severe nervous 
shock last October, which left her in a 
weak condition, although at times she 
rallied considerably. 

It is understood the body will be sent 
to Toledo for interment. 


Charles Jenkins, 


Charles Jenkins, who was a charter mem- 
ber of the Union League Club of this city, 
died at his home, 22 Monroe Place, Brook- 
lyn, yesterday morning. He was born in 
Wales in 1313, and came to America in 
1829. During the war he was a prominent 
Abolitionist. For the last thirty-eight years 
he had been President of the East River 
National Bank. He had resided in Brook- 
lyn for a half century. _He was elected an 
Alderman from the Third Ward in 180. 
He was a Director of the Hamilton In- 
surance Company, and was a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church, of which 
the Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall is 
pastor. His wife died in 1879. He had not 
been well for a month. He leaves three 
daughters—Mrs, Nathaniel D. Putnam, Mrs. 
Joseph A. Slipper, Miss Caroline Jenkins 
—and one son, Raymond Jenkins. 

The funera: services will be held to-mor- 
row afternoon. He will be buried in Green« 
wood Cemetery. 


John Nicholson, 


John Nicholson died Friday morning at 
his residence, 344 East Eighty-fourth Street. 
He was, with Robert Coddington and John 
Tagliabue, the originator of free evening 
lectures in New-York, having in the early 
fifties established a course under the au- 
spices of the Lyceum of the Church of 
the Epiphany, in Second Avenue. Mr. Nich- 
olson was a_personal friend. of the late 
Archbishop Hughes and a co-worker with 
him. He leaves a wife and seven children, 
three of whom are teachers in the public 
schools. 


Miss Adelaide Fitzgerald. 


Mrs. Adelaide Fitzgerald died yesterday 
of pneumonia, at the home of her son, 
Gen. Louis Fitzgerald of 253 Lexington 
Avenue, Commander of the First Brigade 
of the National Guard of the State of 
New-York. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was the daughter of the 
late Judge James Lynch, and was in her 
eightieth year. 





The Prussian Boss Sweep. 
From The Contemporary Review. 

The unceasing desire to regulate every 
detail of the citizen’s life leads to some curis 
ous instances of interference with freedom 
of choice in Prussia. Thus only a certain lime 
ited number of chemists is allowed in every 
town. One to five thousand inhabitants is 
the ratio. No doubt there are cynics who 
will be disposed to applaud such a regula- 
tion; but its practical effect is to create a 
monopoly and to occasion much inconven- 
ience. More curious still is the arrange- 
ment by which a master sweep is ap- 
pointed to each district in a town. Him you 
must @nploy, whether you like it or not—or 
at least you must pay him if you employ 
another. He, and he alone, has a legal 
right to the fee for sweeping your chim- 
ney. This makes him a very important and 
often wealthy indiyidual. Of course, he 
has numerous assistants, and sometimes 
does no work at all: himself. I have heard 
of one such divisional sweep who was re- 
puted to enjoy an income of £1,500 a year 
from his business. In justice to the State, it 
should be added that such persons have to 
pass an examination before they are ale 
lowed to attain to these exalted positions. 
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IN WASHINGTON’S MEMORY 
~ Patriotic Citizens Remember His Birth- 
day in Many Ways. 





CLEAR SKIES FOR THE HOLIDAY 


Flag Raisings Sunrise—General 


Cessation of Business—Din- 


at 


ners and Receptions. 


The one hurdred and sixty-fourth anm- 
Versary of the birth of George Washington 
Was ushered tn yesterday by clear skies, 
and the promise of the morning was ful- 
filled with a beautiful day. 

All the offices of the public departments 


and also the banks and the Exchanges were 
closed. 

There was a general closing of the stores 
in the city. Some were open half the dey 
and some all the day, but there was little 
business done that was not necessary. 
From the public buildings and from private 
houses and business places the Stars and 
Stripes in silk and bunting floated. In the 
tenement-house districts there was a liberal 
display of American flags. 

The clear skies invited the citizens of 
New-York to take out-of-door walks, and 
the parks were well patronized. There were 
celebrations cf many kinds, and some re- 
unions of war veterans and old firemen, and 
Several shooting companies took advantage 
of the holiday to try their skill with the 
rifle. The Police Department had been be- 
sieged for a week with requests for parade 
permits, and many organizations were seen 
in the streets in full force. 

The National flag was raised at sunrise 
at the Battery and at the blockhouse in 
Central Park. At the Battery the’flag was 
raised by Christopher R. Forbes, great- 
grandson of John Van Arsdale, as has been 
kis custom for a number of years. Mr. 
Forbes was assisted in the ceremony by the 
Anderson Zouaves, Sixty-second Regiment, 
New-York Volunteers, Capt. Charles E. 
Morse, commanding; Grand Army of the 
Republic Post, No. 394, Adjt. Hendrickson 
in charge, and Anderson Battery, Lieut. 
Murphy commanding. . The flag was raised 
in Central Park by Capt. John G. Norman, 
assisted by a delegation of the Daughters 
of the Revolution; Judson Kilpatrick Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic; the Veteran 
Zouaves Association, and the Washington 
Light Infantry. After the exercises Major 
F. L. Schaffee of the Veteran Zouaves and 
Col. John L. Pryor of the Ninth Regiment 
spoke. ‘The Star Spangled Banner” was 
Sung at the close of the exercise. 

The commanders of the vessels along 
the water front remembered the day with 
the usual display of bunting, but it was a 
British ship, the Monmouthshire, recently 
arrived from China, that presented the 
most gala appearance. She ran out all 
her colors. and they reached from bowsprit 
to stern, and extended aloft over her three 
masts, which were topped with the regu- 
lation flags of honor, ship, and nationality. 
Most of the American vessels simply broke 
ot the American fiag at the peak or taff- 
rail. 

There was good skating in Van Court- 
Jandt Park Lake, and many people took ad- 
vantage of this holiday to enjoy the sport. 
A large crowd of people visited the lake 
in the course of the day. About 2,000 peo- 
ple gathered at the big lake in Central 

ark, expecting that there would be good 
skating there. The ice, however, was not 
thick enough. Four policemen stationed 
there had all they could do to prevent the 
people going onto the ice. The crowd got 
so large and became so demonstrative that 
word was sent to the Arsenal, and Sergt. 
MeGlynn hurried five extra policemen to 
the spot. The nine men had all they could 
do to keep the large crowd in order. They 
labored for two hours to persuade the peo- 
ple that the ice was dangerous, and finally 
succeeded in inducing them to leave the 
lake. The thickness of the ice varied from 
one to four inches. 

The Boulevard was crowded with wheel- 
men, and cycling clubs by the score were 
out on runs into the surrounding country. 

Dinners was given by several organiza- 
tions, including the Southern Society, the 
Lotos Club, the Sons of the Revolution, the 
Feciety of the Cincinnati, and the Colonial 

ub. 

The Martha Washington Club for Work- 
ing Girls held a reception at 151 West 
Fifteenth Street. Mrs. Monahan, the Presi- 
dent, received the guests. 

The Oriental Club gave ex-Congressman 
Timothy J. Campbell a reception in its 
rooms at 454 Grand Street. 

The Order of United American Mechanics 
of New-York City gave an entertainment 
and reception last night in Lincoln Hall, 587 
Hudson Street, 


” 





EXERCISES AT THE JUMEL PLACE. 


Gen. and Mrs. Earle Entertain Chil- 
dren of the American Revolution, 


Gen. Ferdinand P. Earle, whose home is 
in the old Jumel mansion, at One Hun- 
dred and Sixtieth Street and Jumel Place, 
celebrated Washington’s Birthday yester- 
day in his usual patriotic manner. 

At sunrise Gen. Earle ran the National 
flag up to the top of the flagpole on his 
lawn, and his four sons—Ferdinand P., Jr., 
Victor, William, and Guyon—fired a salute 
of thirteen rounds from the two cannons. 
used in the Revolutionary war. 

The Washington Heights Society of the 
Children of the American Revolution held 
its first meeting in the mansion in the 
afternoon. The society was recently formed 
by Mrs. Earle, who is its President. Victor 
Earle is Secretary of the society and Will- 
iam Earle the Registrar. Children from 
birth to the age of eighteen years, for 


girls, and twenty-one, for boys, may lecome 
members of the society, provided they are 
descended in direct line from patriotic an- 
cestors. 

The objects of the society, says its Con- 
stitution, are as follows: 

The acquisition of knowledge of American his- 
tory so that we may understand and love our 
country better, and any patriotic work that will 
help us to that end, keeping a constant endeavor 
to influence all other children and youths to the 
game purpose; to help to save the places made 
sacred by the American men and women who for- 
warded American independence; to find out and 
to honor the lives of children and youth of the 
Colonies, and of the American Revolution; to 
promote the celebration of all patriotic anniver- 
saries; to place a copy of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and other patriotic documents in 
every place appropriate for them; to hold our 
American flag sacred above every other flag on 
earth; to love, uphold, and extend the institu- 
tions of American liberty and ‘patriotism, and 
the principles that made and saved our country. 

The afternoon exercises were opened with 
@ prayer by the Rev. John T. Pattey, 
rector of St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, at One Hundred and Forty-first 
Street and Convent Avenue. There was in- 
strumental music, and 4 W. Carpenter 
Bang ‘‘ America.”’” Hosea B. Perkins made 
a brief patriotic speech, and was very 
warm in his indorsement of the aims of 
the society. 

“Three Cheers for the Red. White, and 
Blue,” ‘“ Hail, Columbia,” and “ The Star- 
Spangled BKanner’’ were sung in concert. 

Mrs. Earle, who presided, made a brief 
address upon the objects and organization 
of the society. Refreshments were then 
served, and dancing followed. 

Mrs. Earle is descended from the Guyons 
of New-York State and the Winthrops 
of Massachusetts. Her sons are the four 
original members of the society. 

Among those present were Mitchell Hall, 
Miss Flora Treat, the Misses Thomas, 
James Wooster, Lidwell Alexander, E. M. 
A. Kendrick, Jr., Miss Aimée Alexander, 
L. N. Ross, Jr., Lemuel Wells, Jr., Miss 
Edna Keeler Shaw, Payson Treat, Miss 
Mary Treat, Kennett Hanson, Harold Shaw, 
Ward Belknap, Miss Susan Stanton, Miss 
Chamberlin, C. S. Bowman, and Miss 
Houghton. 





PATRIOTIC WOMEN MEET. 


Reception by the Daughters of the 
Revolution, 


The New-York State organization of the 
Daughters of the Revolution celebrated 
Washington’s Birthday yesterday with an 
informal reception from 4 to 7 o’clock, P, 
M., in the banquet hall of the Waldorf. 

The hall was filled with guests throughout 
the reception hours, and the society was 
well represented. 

There were no speeches and no special 
decorations, but all the Daughters wore 


their badges. Light refreshments were 


_ served throughout the reception. Although 
en were not invited, a few husbands and 


¢ 


ay Wane 





brothers were present, with some of the 
Daughters. ; 

The officers of the State organization of 
the Daughters of the Revolution are: Re- 
gent—Mrs. Edward Paulet Steers; Vice 
Regent—Mrs. Montgomery Schuyler; Secre- 
tary—Mrs. D. Phoenix Ingraham; Treas- 
urer—Mrs. Frederic J. Swift; Registrar— 
Mrs. Mary:C. Martin Casey; Historian— 
Miss Phillips; Librarian--Mrs. Francis E. 
Doughty. 

All the officers attended the reception 
except Mrs. Montgomery Schuyler, who 
was unable to be present because of illness. 

Among those present were Mrs. Charles 

W. Dayton, Mrs. Clapp, Miss Van Anden, 
Mrs. Theodore Conklin, Mrs. Le Roy S. 
Smith, Mrs. De Yolney kverett, Mrs. D. 
vc. Carr, Mrs. Henry A. Warren, Mrs. 
Henry ‘f. Bartlett, Mrs, immett R, Olcott, 
Mrs. Ashbel P. Fitch, Mrs. Seth C. Huns- 
don of New-Rochelle, and Miss Stanton of 
Yonkers. 
_ This Was the first celebration by the 
State society since the disruption in the 
ranks of the National organization in Janu- 
ary. The cfiicers of the State branch 
were at that time almost, if not quite, 
unanimously in favor of the faction which, 
at the election of National officers, sup- 
ported the regular ticket. 

The reception yesterday was pronounced 
an entire success, both from the point of 
numbei's and general enjoyment. Tne room 
was iiluminated with lights, softened with 
shades of red for the large lamps and pink 
for the smaller ones. The Suests were re- 
ceived as they arrived by Mrs. Steers and 
Mrs. Ingraham. 

The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion met at Sherry’s, and the Colonial 
Dames, the Daughters of the War of 1812 
the Mayflower Descendants, the Loyal Le- 
gion, and other patriotic societies also ob- 
served the day in various ways. 


BROOKLYN'S PATRIOTIC VETERANS 


Celebrated Washington's Birthday 


with Speeches, Songs, and Parade. 


Washington S Birthday was celebrated 
with memorial services at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, last night. Michael J. 
Cummings called the meeting to order, and 
Mayor Wurster presided. 

The Columbia Guard of Mansfield Post, 
composea of daughters of veterans, sang 
“ America.” 

The Rey. Dr. David Gregg of the Lafa- 
yette Avenue Presbyterian Church was the 
orator. His subject was “ Washington, a 
Factor in American History.” 

He snoke in eulogy of Gen. Washington, 
gave a short historical sketch of his life, 
and said that he even declined the Presi- 
dency, which was eventually forced upon 
him—a case where the office sought the 
man, 

“In the present day,” he said, ‘“‘ the men 
seek the offices, and politicians scheme 
months before a National convention in 
order to get their men nominated.” 

_He then surprised the large number of 
veterans and their friends who were pres- 
ent, as politics is a thing that is not al- 
lowed to enter into their deliberations, by 
asking: 

‘‘ What’s the matter with Morton?” 

He was answered by faint applause. He 
continued by asking: 

““ What’s the matter with Reed?” 

The applause was a little more loud than 
that which greeted Gov. Morton’s name, 
and it increased in volume when the Speaker 
asked: 

*‘ What’s the matter with McKinley?” 

Gen. Walker delivered a short address, and 
the audience sang patriotic songs. 

Before the celebration Gen. Walker was 
the guest of the members of U. S. Grant 
i They dined him at the Montauk 

ub. 

Washington’s Birthday was celebrated in 
Brooklyn yesterday. All the public offices, 
the courts, banks, and, in many cases, the 
stores were closed. Flags were flown from 
house tops and windows all over the city. 

The most prominent event of the day was 
the parade of the Volunteer Firemen. Grand 
Marshal Louis Hopp was early at the head- 
quarters, at Degraw and Henry Streets, and 
the parade started about 11 o’clock. 

Volunteer firemen from this city, Brook- 
lyn, Hoboken, Poughkeepsie, Staten Island, 
Jamuica, Gravesend, Bath Beach, Far Rock- 
away, and towns on Long Island and New- 
Jersey took part in the parade. 

The line of march was from Degraw and 
Henry Streets along Henry Street to Remsen 
Street, to and across the City Hall Park, to 
Fulton Street, to Jay Street, to Boerum 
Place, to Livingston Street, to Court Street, 
to Schermerhorn Street, to Lafayette Ave- 
nue, to Bediord Avenue, and thence to the 
fountain, where the parade was dismissed. 

A squad of mounted police led the column, 
and then came Grand Marshal Hopp and 
his agsistants. The right of the line was 
held by the New-York Exempts, headed 
by Peter Hickey. The old fire-fighter, Harry 
Howard, was missed. It was the first parade 
in years in which he was not the leading 
figure. 

As the firemen passed the City Hall they 
were reviewed by Mayor Wurster, Corpor- 
ation Counsel Burr, Police Commissioner 
Welles, Superintendent McKelvey, ex-Su- 
perintendent Campbell, Sheriff Buttling, and 
members of the Board of Aldermen. 

The volunteers marched to the headquar- 
ters of the Fire Department, in Jay Street, 
which was gaily decorated. There they 
were reviewed by Fire Commissioner Bry- 
ant, Register Harmon, Capt. Frank Elliott, 
Deputy Register Barry, Capt. Mosscrop, C. 
J. Tagliabue, Charles B. Marker, 8S. Stryker 
Williamson, Fire Marshal Brymer, Engineer 
Colins, Chief James Dale, Assistant En- 
gineer James Murphy, and the District En- 
gineers of the City Department. 

S. Stryker Williamson, one of John Y. 
McKane’s former lieutenants, though pres- 
ent, was not happy. Neither were the 
boys from Gravesend, when they passed. 
They had expected to see the big picture 
of John Y. McKane, in fireman’s uniform, 
occupying an important position in the 
decorations. 

It had been taken from Gravesend for 
the purpose, but it was not to be seen when 
the firemen passed in review. The reason 
of this was that Deputy Fire Commissioner 
Clarence A. Barrow, who had charge of 
the decorations, believed that it would 
cause considerable criticism, and he had it 
locked up in a closet at headquarters. 

There were about 2,500 veterans in line. 

While Fire Commissioner Bryant was cn 
his way down town before the review, he 
passed some of the firemen who were on 
the way to fall in line. The Commissioner 
jumped from the car, made himself known, 
and, taking hold cf the rope attached to 
the old engine, helped ao it to the City 
Hall. The old firemen cheered him for this 
act. 





BAPTIST BOYS’ BRIGADES DRILL. 


Contests for Prizes Between New-York 
and New-Jersey Youths, 


The Baptist Boys’ Brigades of New-York, 
New-Jersey, and Brooklyn held their fourth 
annual reception and review yesterday 
afternoon in the Seventy-first Regiment’s 
Armory, at Fourth Avenue and Thirty- 
fourth’ Street, in honor of Washington’s 
birthday. There were nearly 3,000 persons 
present, including the boys. 

Hugh Porter presided, and with him were 
seated the Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur of 
Calvary Church, the Rev. Dr. Lowry of 
Rahway, N. J., the Rev. Dr. Parry of West- 
chester, and the Rev. Dr. Rhodes of Brook- 
lyn. 

Prayer was said by the Rev. Dr. W. H. 
P, Faunce, after which there was singing 
by the Baptist Boys’ Brigade choir. Col. 
William Seward of the Ninth Regiment, 
N. G. N. Y., and his staff then reviewed 
the young soldiers. 

There were three competitive drills. The 
first was between Company L, Third Regi- 
ment, and Company D, Tenth Regiment. 
Each company was allowed ten minutes. 
The prize was an American flag. It was 
awarded to-Company lL. The presentation 
Was made by the Rev. Dr. MacArthur, wiio 
toid the boys that piety and patriotism 
should ever be united, and that they should 
ever be ready to defend their country’s 
flag with their blood. The victorious com- 
pany is composed of boys belonging to the 
second German Baptist Church, 

The second drill was between Company 
E of the Third Regiment and Company kK 
of the Second Regiment. Company E was 
composed of negro boys, and proved to be 
better drilled than the company of white 
boys. An American flag was presented to 
it by Dr. MacArthur, wno said that in the 
Baptist Boys’ Brigades there is no dis- 
tinction of race, and that in the last war 
men of both races shed their blood side by 
side. The company of negro boys belongs 
to the Mt. Olivet Colored Church, 

The third drill was for individual mem- 
bers of the brigades, except commissioned 
ofticers. About 100 boys entered the con- 
test. As sveon as any boy was discovered 
making mistakes in the manual of arms he 
was relegated to the ranks. Finally only. 
six boys remained in line. From these six 
were picked the two entitled to prizes. The 
first prize, a gold medal, was presented to 
Henry Kanne of Company H, Second Regi- 
ment of New-Jersey. He is fifteen years old 
and lives on Jersey City Heights. His 
father is Pi mop ond Ve the Twenty-second 
Regiment. @ SeCO: prize, a ver 

to Clateane 
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After The review was finished @ supper 
was served for all the companies. 


TROOP A DINE AND DANCE. 


A Fine Banquet Enjoyed at the Hotel 
Beechwood in Summit. 


Summit, N. J., Feb. 22.—The ‘spacious 
hails of the. Hotel Beechwood were the 
scene of many social festivities to-day 
and to-night in celebration of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, the principal feature be- 
ing the dinner enjoyed by the members and 
friends of the crack Essex Troop, officially 
known as Troop A, of the National Guard, 
who had a merry time of it for a few 
hours this afternoon. The troopers left 
their armory in Roseville, Newark, this 
morning, and arrived in Summit about 
1 o’clock, and they and their guests sat 
down to a sumptuous repast at 2 o’clock. 

There were fifty-three of the cavalrymen 
in all. Among the party were Col. and 
Mrs. James E. Flemming, Capt. Freder- 
ick Frelinghuysen, Congressman R. Wayne 
Parker, Chauncey G, Parker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert M. Cummings, Dr. Leslie 
Ward, Simeon Rollanson, J. Newton Van- 
ness, Mr. Snyder, W. A. Bayard, F. M. 
Dusenbury, Mr. and Mrs. Axford, Mrs. D. 
H. Schneider and Miss Marion Schneider 
of Orange; Miss Frelinghuysen, Miss 
Clark, Miss Place of New-York, Mrs, Fran- 
cis M. Eppley of Orange, Miss Ballentine, 
and Mr. and Mrs. J. Howell Jones of Sum- 
mit. 

After dinner and a little dancing and 
other merriment, the troopers started to 
ride home, about 5 o’clock, their ‘guests 
laking the train to Newark. 

Another dinner party was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. William Degener of Orange, who 
drove in their break to Mr. and Mrs, Beste’s 
of Summit, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Victor, 
Miss Onativia, Mr. and Mrs. Fraenckel, Mr. 
and Mrs. Von Bernuth, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Curtis, all of New-York, and Mr. and Mrs. 
William Mohr of Orange. 

Alden Freeman of Orange also drove up 
in his four-in-hand and gave a dinner to 
these guests: J. Owen Crane, Miss Ward, 
Miss Kellogg, and William W. Palen. 

Joseph I. Meyer of New-York also dined 
a coaching party at the Beechwood, his 
guests being Mrs. C. F. Frank, Miss Jennie 
E}lenboyer, Miss Flora Heinsheimer, Miss 
Flora Trier, A. J. Fish, Louis Meyer, J. F. 
Meyer, and A. B. Meyer. 

An informal dance in the large music hall 
of the Beechwood wound up the day’s fes- 
tivities to-night. 





Schoolboys Have a Celebration. 


Exercises in commemoration of Wash- 
ington’s Birthday were held yesterday 
morning in the Boys’ Department of Gram- 
mar School No. 67, at. 120 West Forty- 
sixth Street, of which Dr. Joseph Finch 
is the Principal. 

The large assembly room was profusely 
decorated with the National colors, and 
with a bust and portraits of the ‘‘ Father 
of His Country.”” The programme included 
patriotic recitations, songs, and giees. 

The presiding officer was Dr. James Be- 
gen, of the Board of Trustees of the Twen- 
ty-second Ward. 

Besides the parents and friends of the 
scholars, there were present. the School 
Trustees of the Twenty-second Ward and 
a delegation from the Daughters of the 
Revolution. Speeches were made by Trus- 
tees James H. Herts, and H. Crawford, 
and Mrs. Holbrook, Secretary-General of 
the Daughters of the Revolution, and Julian 
Hawthorne. 

The exercises were closed with the pres- 
entation of a certificate of membership in 
the Continental Guards to the diminutive 
drummer of the school, Master Joseph 
Smith, who was dressed in full Continental 
uniform. 


Reunion of Cavalry Veterans. 


The eighteenth annual reunion of the First 
New-York Mounted Rifles was held in the 
Astor House yesterday afternoon, and in 
the evening the veterans sat down to a 
dinner at Rogers’s, in Park Place. 

Of the 2,000 men that served in the Regi- 
ment in the late war there are now about 
200 living. Seventy-four of these were pres- 
ent at the reunion. 

The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident—Edward S, Creamer; First Vice Pres- 
ident—Charles Everson; Second Vice Presi- 
dent—Henry Twelvetrees; Treasurer—P. N. 
Grefe; Secretary—W. H. Armstrong. 


Catholic Ladies Celebrate. 


The Ozanam Reading Circle, the largest 
literary society of Catholic ladies in the 
city, celebrated Washington's Birthday by 
a literary entertainment, followed by a re- 
ception, at Columbus Avenue, yesterday 
afternoon. More than 300 guests were pres- 
ent. 4 

The Ozanam, which has reached its tenth 
year, includes nearly 100 amateur writers. 
Its Director is the Rev. Father McMillan, 
c. S. P., of the Church of St. Paul the 
Apostle. The President is Miss Clifton. 
Misses Mary Burke, M. F. McAleer, and K. 
G. Clifton constituted the Reception Com- 
mittee. 


Exempt Firemen Parade. 


The Exempt Firemen paraded cown 
Broadway yesterday morning, about sixty- 
five strong, on their way to Brooklyn, 
where they took part in the parade of the 
firemen of that city. 

On reaching the City Hall they were 
marshaled upon the steps by Robert B. 
Nooney, their Chief and were photographed. 
They maiched over the bridge to Brooklyn. 


Sunday School Children Celebrate. 


A patriotic celebration was held at 3 
o’clock last night in the Bloomingdale Re- 
formed Church, at West Sixty-eighth Street 
and the Boulevard. 

The members of the Sunday school gave 
recitations and drills, and twelve girls gave 
tableaus illustrating National airs. 


At Washington’s Headquarters. 

Morristown, N. J., Feb. 22.—The historic 
Washington Headquarters in this city was 
the scene of an _ enthusiastic patriotic 
demonstration to-day. At 9 o’clock this 
morning the flag was raised by Marshall 
Holloway on the new liberty pole in the 
. As the Stars and Stripes floated at 

cig es of the le the spectators cheered 
and then marched ha the om, where 

opriate meeting was held. 

a rhe Washington Association of New-Jer- 
sey held its annual meeting at the Wash- 
ington Headquarters this afternoon, where 
a dinner was served by the members. The 
address of the afternoon was delivered by 
Dr. Carlton T. Lewis, on “‘ The Character 
of Lafayette.” ' 





Some Horses. 


From The Speaker. 

Some horses cannot bear to be without 
company, especially in the fields, while 
others apparently dislike it, and may be 
seen grazing always apart from a troop on 
some large common or fell. I have known 
a horse of mature years fall as deeply and 
desperately in love with a donkey at first 
sight as the veriest moon-calf that ever 
visited a ballroom. In fact, such was the 
poor animal's pitiable plight that, after a 
day or two of companionship; he would not 
eat until the ass had made a start from 
his manger. On the other hand, I have 


known a horse, at first averse to the so- 
ciety of the same donkey, after a while 
grow quite fond of it, thus proving that 
platonic affection may be a thing of slow 
or rapid growth between animals, as in hu- 
man beings, according to individual dispo- 
sition. 

Horses vary a great deal, too, in regard 
to nerve. Some are born frightened of 
railway trains, and though they may live 
all their lives near to them, remain ‘co. 
Very few will stand ome ‘shot off,’’ yet 
now and again one may be met with that 
will remain as steady as_a rock while its 
rider blazes off with both barrels right over 
its head at a covey of grouse. Very few 
horses will wait for their masters when 
left unfettered upon a public road; how- 
ever, I have known one faithful little mare 
that would wait for her bibulous master 
outside a country public house on a cold 
Winter’s night for two and even three 
hours on end. When tired of waiting, I 
have on many occasions heard her neigh 
for her master. I have been shut up in a 
stable on several occasions with individual 
horses while a number of people, including 
in each case the man who fed and drove 
the animal under observation, went by. In 
some instances the horse would whinny in 
recognition of its attendant’s footsteps, 
and in others pay not the slightest atten- 


Distress. 


After eating is pecan relieved by taking 

one or two of Hood’s Pills, which stimulate 

omnes liver, and bowels, to healthy ac- 
on. 


Hood’s Pills 


Are easy to take, 
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Dinner of Sons of the Revolution at 
Delmonico’s. 


A WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY BANQUET 


Controller Fitch, C. B. 


Hubbell, President F. 8, Tall- 


Speeches by 


madge, and Others, 


The Society of the Sons 6f the Revolution 
celebrated Washington's Birthday last even- 
ing with an elaborate banquet at Delmoni- 


co’s. The occasion was the one hundred 


and sixty-fourth anniversary of the birth 
of Washington, and the twentieth anniver- 


sary of the institution of the society. The 
society’s roll contains the names of 1,748 
members, among whom are four sons of 
soldiers of the Revolution. 

President Frederick S. Tallmadge pre- 
sided, and grace was said by the Rev. 
Brockholst Morgan, chaplain of the so- 
city. 

The toasts were: 

““ Washington’s Farewell Address, and It’s 
Timely Warnings,’ Spencer Clinton of 
Buffalo. 

“The Motive and Purposes of the Revo- 
lution are Vital to the Life of the Repub- 
lic,” Charles W. Dayton. 

“Ethan Allen,” Edward S. Isham of Chi- 
cago. 

“The Pending Flag Bill in Congress,” 
Henry Stanton. 

“Lafayette, the Friend of Washington,” 
Charlton T. Lewis, LL. D. 

“Now and Then,” the Rev. 
Morgan, D. D. 

“The Little Red School House of Revo- 
lutionary Days,” Charles B. Hubbell. 

“The Representation of the ‘Thirteen 
Colonies in the Federal Constitution,” Ash- 
bel P. Fitch. 

Delegations were present from the fol- 
lowing patriotic societies: The Cincinnati, 
the War of 1812, the Aztec, the Colonial 
Wars, the Loyal Legion, the Colonial Dames 
of America, the Colonial Dames of the 
State of New-York, and the Daughters of 
the Revolution. 

At the speakers’ table, with President 
Tallmadge, sat Charlton T. Lewis, Henry 
Stanton, Col, George Bliss Sanford, Con- 
troller Ashbel P. Fitch, the Rev. Henry 
Van Dyke, Robert Oliphant, George W. 
McLanahan, Edward S. Isham, the Rev. 
Brockholst Morgan, C. B. Hubbell, Fred- 
erick Clarkson, W. Gaston Hamilton, and 
Judge Gedney. 

Two hundred and fifty guests sat down 
to dinner. The tables were beautifully 
decorated with violets and roses, presented 
by the Colonial Dames of the State of 
New-York. 

Among those present, besides the speak- 
ers, were Dr. John C. Jay, William G. 
Hamilton, Arthur M. Hatch, Fellowes 
Davis, Spencer Clinton, Banyer Clarkson, 
George D, F. Barton, Edwin Gould, Philip 
Rhinelander, Dr. F. Le Roy Satterlee, 
Frank Tilford, Charles W. Dayton, William 
Kelby, the Rev. Dr. Edward B. Coe, George 
C. Andrews, Oliver G. Barton, George Bar- 
low, Frederick L. Bradley, Lawrence E. 
Brown, Collins L. Balch, Pelham St. G. 
Bissell, Lansdale Boardman, Major Paul 
R. Brown, Frederick L. Colwell, William 
A. Cable, Col. Harrison G. Otis, Flamen 
B. Candler, the Rev. J. Douglas Adams, 
John N. Carpender. Dr. F. J. Blodgett, 
Alexander B. Crane, Reese Carpenter, Dr. 
H. W. F. Cady, W. H. Platt, Daniel H. 
Watson, Edward C. Cockty, James H. 
Srowell, Dr. Charles L. Dana, James Desh- 


ler, Bayard Dominick, Francis H. Thayer, 
John W. Edmonds, Smith Ely. 

Bradish Johnson, Thomas E. V. Smith, 
Percival De Luce, William Carpender, Fred- 
erick Clarkson, Samuel P. Avery, Charles 
A. Greene. Robert Olyphant, Louis J. Sands, 
Paul G. Thebaud, George Wilson, the Rev. 
Dr. D. J. Burrell, Samuel P. Avery, Jr.; 
John P. Allen, Dr, Frederick A. Burrell, 
George E. Briggs, Charles P. Britton, Wil- 
ton G. Berry, Henry P. Butler, Dr. George 
H. Butler, William W. Badger, James A. 
Benedict, Charles J. Carpender, Charles W. 
Carpenter, Dr. Henry C. Coe, George H. 
Coutts, Robert W. Candler, William A, 
Chapman, Charles A. Carleton, Henry Cape, 
H. L. Thompson, Orlando T. Carpenter, 
John J. Cameron, John J. Sperry, Samuel J. 
Knight, Hiram Calkins, Jr.; David B. 
Duncan, Henry R. Drowne, James Dema- 
rest. Charles Davis, Joseph L. Edmonds, 
Frederick B. Elliott, and Raymond N. Hyde. 

As soon as the coffee and cigars had been 
served, the ceremony of presented the “‘ An- 
thony Wayne” hat was performed. Will- 
iam Gaston Hamilton, carrying the hat be- 
fore him, and followed by a dozen members 
of the society, marched up the length of the 
hall and laid the Revolutionary emblem be- 
fore President Tallmadge. The President 
placed the hat on his head, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton, who is a great-grandson of Alexander 
Hamilton, said: 

With feelings of gratitude for the honor con- 


D. Parker 


*ferred upon it, the committee places before yodu 


this emblem of your exalted station on this, the 
twentieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Society of the Sons of the Revolution of the 
State of New-York, the thirteenth of your Presi- 
dency. Not uneasy is the head which wears this 
crown. Memory only recalls happy events in 
the life of the society which, under your strong 
arm, wise judgment and rare wit, has reached 
such great proportions, has served as the model 
for so many National societies, and rekindled 
the spark of patriotism in the hearts of Amer- 
icans from the East to the West, and from the 
North to the South. 


The completion of the ceremony was an- 
nounced by resounding cheers, and Pres- 
ident Tallmadge placed the hat before 
him on the table. With a few remarks he 
then introduced the speakers of the even- 


ing. 
Controller Fitch said: 


Whoever wishes to understand the theory on 
which. the Federal. Government was foundea 
must give his days and nights to the study of 
the writings of Alexander Hamilton. The Fed- 
eralist, of which he wrote the major part, 
marks an epoch in the history of Constitutional 
government. It was written in a New-York 
lfbrary, and this alone would prove how much 
our city contributed to the establishment of the 
Government. 

Charles Bulkley Hubbell said: 


I fancy that the spirit of the Sons of the 
Revolution to-night is very much the same as 
that which inspired their sires in the days of 
1776—one country—America—free to all races 
who will be Americans and nothing else. One 
flag—the Stars and Stripes—the emblem of all 
we love and revere. One God, merciful and just. 
The one thing more—one dollar, that must be 
gold, for it must be honest; one that we can 
start on a journey round the world, and that 
will be saluted with respect by every nation, hos- 
pitably received by every people on the globe, 
exchanged for the choicest products in every 
market it reaches, and that will return to us 
without a blush on the face of the Goddess of 
Liberty that may be stamped upon it, or send 
in its place 100 cents’ worth of the best. the 
earth produces. 

Cherish, then, Sons of the Revolution, the mem- 
ory of Washington, and your honored sires, Be 
true to their traditions, for if you are sons, then 
you are heirs, and I say it reverently, to an in- 
heritance that is incorruptible and fadeth not 
away. 

Songs and cheers were freely interspersed 
between the speeches and toasts, and some 
impromptu remarks were also attentively 
listened to and vociferously applauded. 

Thomas E. V. Smith has resigned as Sec- 
retary of the organization and has taken 
the place of Mr. Metcalfe on the Board of 
Managers. Charles Isham has taken the 
post of Secretary temporarily. 

The medals offered by the New-York State 
Society of Sons of the Revolution as prizes 
for essays by high school scholars on 
“The Cause and Results of Burgoyne’s Sur- 
render at Saratoga” have been awarded 
as follows: lirst prize, gold medal, - io 
Thomas B. Roberts of the Ithaca High 
School; second prize, medal of silver, to 
Dwight Comstock of the Buffalo High 
School; third prize, bronze medal, to Bry- 
ant H. Fleming of the Buffalo High School. 

The gold medal offered by the society for 
the best essay by a member of the junior 
or senior class in the College of the City 
of New-York on “The Adoption of the 
First Constitution of the State of New- 
York” has been awarded to Aaron B. 
Salant. 


SOUTHERNERS HONOR WASHINGTON, 





Their Society’s Annual Dinner Held at 
Sherry’s. 


The Southern Society, last night, for the 
tenth time, held its annual dinner on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. The dinner was given 
at Sherry’s, and covers were laid for 122 
persons at a table arranged in the form of 
a horseshoe, 

John R. Abney, President of the society, 


expected to speak on “The National 
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Credit,” but he was unable to be present. 

Congressman J. C. C. Black of Georgia 
responded to the toast, “The Day We 
Celebrate.” ‘Robert E. Lee” was re- 
sponded to by Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler. 
John W. Keller spoke to the toast to “‘ The 
City of New-York,” and John McAnerney 
to “The Southerner in New-York.” __ 

Among others present were ex-Gov. Hugh 
S. Thompson, Heth Lorton, Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney George Gordon Battle, Al- 
fred Anstell, Harry C. Adams, the Rev. 
John W. Brown, James Byrne, Howard 
Bayne, J. H. Beall, Russell Bellamy, Henry 
Bishop, Jr., J. D. R. Baldwin, Bruce Price, 
Dr. Charles C. Barrom, Bernard Clark, E. 
W. Cole, Duncan B. Cannon, Hugh L. Cole, 
John C. Calhoun, F. L. Dunham, J. Har- 
vie Dew, Thomas B. Dixon, Charles A. 
Deshon, Justice Daly of the Supreme Court, 
J. H. H. Dall, Philip T. Dodge, R. L. Ed- 
wards, Dr. L. C. Gray, Hugh R. Garden, 
G. W. Hubbell, J. H. Hunt, Gaston Hardy, 
James A. Hayden, George Tucker Harri- 
son, Carey T. Hutchinsén, E. S. Hobbs, 
John S. Hill, John H. Ingraham, Thomas 
S. James, Ralph C. Johnson, E. 8S. Nash, 
Dr. J. Douglas Nisbet, J. H. Parker, Isaac 
Read, Thomas F. Ryan, John T. Roddy, 
ay J H, Stewart, H. M. Somerville, Joseph 
IF’. Larocque, Walter S. Logan, Percy S. 
Mallett, Dr. P. A. Morrow, Lorenzo Semple, 
Dr. J. M. Schley, William Solomon, J. C. 
Stump, Howard Saunders, John Howard 
Taylor, J. T. Woortman, and W. H. Wash- 
ington. 

In his address of welcome, John R. Abney, 
President of the Society said: 

Could you have met Jefferson Davis at the 
festal board you would have found him a prince 
of good fellows. 

The tenor of all the speeches was that the 
days for differences between the North 
and South have passed. 





BANQUET OF THE CINCINNATI. 


The Society Observes Washington’s 
Birthday at the Hotel Savoy. 


The Society of the Cincinnati had a ban- 
quet last night in the Hotel Savoy in honor 
of Washington’s Birthday. 

Gen. John Cochrane, President of the 
society, presided, and sitting with him as 
special guests were Major General Ruger, 
United States Army, commandant of the 
Department of the East; Commodore Si- 
card, commandant of the New-York Navy 
Yard; Edward King, President of the St. 
Nicholas Society; J. W. Beckman, Lieuten- 
ant Governor of the Society of Colonial 
Wars; Fordham Mcrris, Chancellor of the 
same society, and David Banks, Command- 
er of,the Military Order of Foreign Wars. 

Brig. Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, commanding 
the First Brigade of the National Guard of 
New-York, who was among those invited, 
was prevented from attending owing to the 
death of his mother. He was represented 
by Major Dowd of his staff. 

The toast to “The Memory of George 
Washington” was drunk standing and in 
Silence. Then “ The President of the Unit- 
ed Siates’’ was proposed, and Gen. Coch- 


rane read a letter of acknowledgment and 
regrets from President Cleveland. The toast 
to ‘‘The Founder of the Cincinnati’? was 
responded to | Gen. Cochrane, who also 
read a letter of regret from-Gov. Morton. 
In response to the toast to ‘‘ The State of 
New-York” Gen. Ruger spoke briefiy, and 
Commodore Sicard replied to the toast to 
“The Navy.’’ Edward King responded for 
“The St. Nicholas Society.””’ There were 
several other toasts and brief speeches. 

Among the members of the society present 
were Secretary Nicholas Fish, Gen. Alex- 
ander S. Webb, Frederick J. Huntington, 
Dr. Chrystie, H. G. Torrey, C. H. Ward, 
Arthur G. Morris, Charles M. Hoyt, the 
Rev. Dr. M. H. Hilton, Dr. P. E. Tiemann, 
James S. Van Cortlandt, Cornelius Van 
Rensselaer, Samuel K. Addoms, Talbot Oly- 
phant, J. P. H. De Winot, Gen. William G. 
Ward, Dixon G. Hughes, and Francis K. 
Pendleton. 





NATIONAL GUARDSMEN DINE. 


Officers of the Seventy-first Regiment 
Have a Feast. 


The officers of the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment of the National Guard of the State of 
New-York held its annual dinner in honor 
of Washington’s Birthday in the Hotel 
Buckingham last night. 

Col. F. V. Greene presided. The others 
at the table were Lieut. Col. W. A. Downs, 
Major A. T. Francis, Major C. H. Smith, 


Major E. T. Marsh, Capt. E F. Austen, 
Capt. J. H. Whittle, Capt. F. Keck, Capt. 
W. L. Hazen, Capt. Zabriskie. Capt. W. 
Sinson, Capt T. W Timpson, First Lieuts. 
H. True, Stevens, E. B. Bruch, F. W. 
Brandes, A. Claton, W. Joyce, and Mather; 
Adit. W. G. Bates. and Second Lieuts. Pat- 
terson, W. S. Beekman, E. Hindsman, Lo- 
max, McLeod, Clarke, and A. Litchenstein. 

There was no formal speech-making, but 
brief remarks appropriate to the occasion 
were made by, Col. Greene, Lieut. Col. 
Downs, Major Francis, Major Smith, Capt. 
—_ Capt. Keck, Capt. Hazen, and 
others. 





DINNER OF THE COLONIAL CLUB. 


Strong and His Secretary 
Among the Speakers, 


Mayor 


The annual dinner of the Colonial Club 
was held in its clubhouse, at Seventy-second 
Street and the Boulevard, last night in 
honor of Washington’s Birthday, 

J. Van Vechten Olcott presided, and at 
the main table with him sat ex-Senator 
Warner Miller, James A. Punderford, E. M. 


Shepard, Mayor Strong, Charles A. Dana, 
Job E. Hedges, and William B. Ellison. 

Among others present were L, L. Kellogg, 
Augustus Floyd, James fT. Kilbraith, 
George N. Messiter, Lee Phillips, Thomas 
Dimond, William H. Russell, Otto M. Bid- 
litz, W. H. Freeland, W. H. Page, George 
Cc. Clark, F. G. Teft, H. B. Fischer, Mat- 
thew Farrie, Edward Clark, Peter Mc- 
Donald, Joseph Eastman, John McClave, 
Phili Carpenter, C. . Shaw, Edward 
Harrington, P. J. Hahn, and Scott Foster. 

Speeches were made by William B. Elli- 
son, Mayor cee ex-Senator Miller, 
Charles A. Dana, Job E. Hedges, J. 
Punderford, and others. 





THE ARION’S CARNIVAL SESSION 


Members Entertained Their 
Friends—Songs and Recitations, 


Its 


The Arion held its third carnival session 
last night in its hall, and the popularity of 
this unique and delightful style of enter- 
tainment was attested by an attendance of 
members and their women folk that crowd- 
ed the spacious auditorium. Around the 
tables, running the full length of the room, 
sat the auditors, all wearing the Arion 
foolscap, and on the stage sat the coundil, 
with Richard Weinacht presiding, conduct- 
ing the humorous features of the enter- 
tainment, with which the affair abounded. 


The Presilent from time to time sounded 
the bell of warning, and asked the masters 
of ceremonies. Edward Gauss and John 
M. Splitdorf, to conduct some member be- 
fore the council, where the lucky person 
was invited to drink from a mammoth lov- 
ing cup as a reward for his successful ef- 
fort in making the proceedings enjoyable. 

Of course, the old masters of the art of 
making fun, Mr. Weinacht, B. Kaempf- 
fert, and others, added much to their es- 
tablished reputations as carnivalists, but 
there were some genuine surprises, which 
even the oldest Arionites did not dream of. 
A. Koenig, an old and popular member, 
made his first appearance as a humorist 
at the festival last night, and made an in- 
stantaneous hit. He was not _ suspected 
of possessing talent in this direction, hence 
so much greater was-the surprise of his 
fellow-members when he delivered his orig- 
inal address, ‘“‘ Ein Pinzgauer Hausknecht,”’ 
which evoked one continuous roar of 
laughter. 

Another successful débutant was William 
Vollmer, the President of the Arion Bach- 
elors, who contributed a song, ‘‘ Augustin 
und Minka,” and an address, “‘ Jung Arion,” 
both of which were droll and created much 
merriment. 

The evening’s festivities ended. with a 
musical farce of which Richard Weinacht 
was the author and Julius Lorenz the com- 

oser. It was entitled ‘‘ Abschiedsfest im 

alde.” It was presented by the following 
cast: 

scveceeesss-lMUis Huethwohl 
Pring Carneval.......se+s+e.+-+--C. F. Splitdort 


Aladin......- eevcccce 
Hansel eS pecs dstowe cece pata eke atu F. J. Schaider 


Grethel....cccccccccscscoce+- Miss F. J. Schaider 


... Miss M. Arcularius 
Rothkaeppchen ar yerr Miss Eva Brown 


Aschenbroedel.....- foccees Miss L. Nonnenbacher 

The skit abounded in humorous hits on 
local affairs, and was pronounced by the 
audience the most side-splitting offering 
of the carnival season. 





Buried Hatchets. 


- From The Louisville Western Recorder. 
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President Cleveland Writes to a Peace 
Conference. 


AN INTERNATIONAL COURT WANTED 


Its Feasibility Discussed in Philadel- 
phia—Messages from Bishop West- 
eott, Lord Playfair, and Others. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 22.—The anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington was 
in Philadelphia 
The most 


more generally observed 
to-day than for many 
important feature was the conference held 
in the headquarters of the Universal Peace 


Society by prominent advocates of arbitra- 
tion for the purpose of discussing the feasl- 
bility of the “creation of a court of arbi- 
tration for the peaceful adjustment of diffi- 
culties that may arise between the United 
States and Great Britain.” Judge William 
N. Ashman presided, and among those 
present were the Rev. W. Hudson Shaw, 
Oxford, England; the Rev. Washington 
Gladden, LL. D., Columbus, Ohio; the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph May, Philadelphia; Alfred H. 
Love, President of the Peace Union, Phil- 
adelphia; Richard F. Dana, Boston; E. W. 
Peat, St. Paul, Minn., and President Hyde 
of Bowdoin College. 

President Cleveland sent 
letter: 


years. 


the following 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON, Feb, 21, 1896. 
Herbert Welsh, Esq., Secretary, &c.: 

My Dear Sir: I shall be unable to attend the 
conference to be held to-morrow in the interest 
of international arbitration at the City of Phil- 
adelphia. It should be entirely unnecessary for 
me to assure those who advocate this cause of 
my hearty sympathy with any movement that 
“tends to the establishment of peaceful agencies 
for the adjustment of international disputes. The 
subject should be discussed with a clear percep- 
tion of all the features belonging to it, and in 
a spirit of patriotism as well as love for man- 
kind. 

Hoping the conference you contemplate may 
result in stimulating.a sentiment in favor of just 
and fair arbitration among nations, I am yours, 
very truly. GROVER CLEVELAND. 

The Cabinet officers also expressed sym- 
pathy with the movement and regretted 
their inability to be in attendance, 

Secretary Morton wrote: 

If after all these centuries of alleged civil- 
ization and Christianity England and the United 
States must settle their differences like wild 
beasts by mere brute force, then is our boasted 
superiority over savagery and barbarism a myth 

Commendatory letters and telegrams were 
also read from Major Gen. Miles, United 
States Army; Capt. Mahan, United States 
Navy; Justice Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court, Archbishop Ryan of Phila- 
delphia, Congressman Dingley, Charles 
Francis Adams, Congressman Hitt, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions; United States Commissioner of Labor 
Carroll D. Wright, Charles Dudley Warner, 
Congressman McCall, ex-Senator Edmunds, 


Senator Wolcott, the Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark, 
President of the Society of Christian En- 
deavor; Prof. Charles E. Norton, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Sherman 8S. Rogers, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Timothy Dwight, President of Yale 
College. 

Among the papers read was one by Prof. 
John Bassett Moore of Columbia College, 
New-York, upon “ What Arbitration Has 
Accomplished Between England and the 
United States.” 

A celebration in honor of the day was 
held in the Academy of Music under the 
auspices of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Students and others filled the auditorium, 
and upon the stage were seated Gov. Hast- 
ings, Charles C. Harrison, Provost of the 
university; Mayor Warwick, and the Trust- 
ees and Faculty of the institution. Gov. 
Hastings presided. The oration was ¢eliv- 
ered by Prof. Hampton L. Carson of the 
law department of the university. 





OBSERVANCE IN THE SENATE, 


Washington’s Address Read by Presi- 
dent Pro Tem. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 22.—The memory 
Washington is treasured by 
which on every anniversary of his birth as- 
sembles at the usual] hour, listens to the 
reading of Washington’s Farewell Address, 
and then adjourns, as a further mark of re- 
spect for the name and fame of the great 
patriot and statesman. The reading of the 
address in the last few years has been 
assigned to different Senators, out of com- 
pliment to them, rather than in recognition 
of their powers as elocutionists, and the 
effect has not always been satisfactory. 
Senator Martin of Kansas was the reader 
last year, and his failure was so complete 
that when he had finished the Senate ad- 
journed without giving him the usual vote 
of thanks. 

The observance to-day was thoroughly in 
keeping with the spirit of the occasion. In 
the absence of the Chaplain, the Rev. Wal- 
lace Radcliffe of the New-York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, offered the invoca- 
tion. The address was read by Mr. Frye, 
the President pro tem. The galleries were 
crowded, women predominating. Many 
members of the Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, whose annual 
meeting, in this city, has just ended, were 
among the spectators. The attendance of 
Senators was not so large as to indicate 
enthusiasm in the observance of the day. 
Neither of the Senators from Virginia was 
in his seat, a fact that was commented 
upon generally. : 
‘There were only forty-five Senators in the 
chamber when Mr. Radcliffe arose to pray. 
The prayer breathed the spirit of Wash- 
ington’s devotion to the cause of his coun- 
try, and so much was the Senate impressed 
with it that, at the suggestion of Mr. Per- 
kins, it was made a part of the Journal. 
When the Vice President announced that 
the Farewell Address would be read by Mr. 
Frye, that Senator, who held in his hand a 
leather-bound volume, advanced to the 
desk, and began reading the famous ad- 
dress. ; ; 

He made a most favorable impression. As 
a debater Mr. Frye is apt to elevate his 
voice beyond the requirements of the Sen- 
ate Chamber and otherwise imitate the 
methods of the stump speaker. In reading, 
his tones are well modulated. His words 
to-day were heard and understood by ev- 
ery person in the chamber. The closest 
attention was awarded him during the 
three-quarters of an hour he required to 
read the address, and when he had con- 
cluded, the Senate expressed its gratifica- 
tion by a vote of thanks, bestowed at the 
suggestion of Mr. Gray. t 

It was evident that most of the Senators 
who heard the address were struck by the 
application of some of the statements of 
Washington to existing conditions. The 
lines deprecating ‘‘entangling alliances” 
carried a new meaning in view of recent 
extraordinary reports about a_plan of set- 
tlement of the Venezuela boundary by the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Particularly impressive sounded the pas- 
sage: 

If we remain one people, under an eflicient 
Government, the period is not far off when we 
may defy maierial injury from external an- 
noyance; when we may take such an attitude as 
will cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon to be scrupulously respected; when 
belligerent nations under the impossibility of 
making acquisitions upon us will not lightly 
hazard the giving us provocation, when we may 
choose peace or war as our interest, guided by 


stice, shall counsel. 
raking care always to keep ourselves by suit- 


Frye. 
of 
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able establishment on respectable defensive post- 
ure we may safely trust to temporary alliances 
for extraordinary emergencies. 

The address will appear in full in The 
Record. The Senate has adopted the mo- 
tion. made by Mr. Baker of Kansas that 
it be printed ‘“‘as eminently adapted to the 
existing conditions.” 

The National capital was given over to- 
day to celebrating the anniversary of the 
birth of the city’s founder. There were 
imposing military parades extending along 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the Capitol 
past the White House, morning and after- 
noon, in which all the District of Columbia 
militia participated. 

The Cycle Corps, with a day’s rations and 
twenty rounds of cartridges, demonstrat- 
ed the adaptability of the bicycle to mil- 
itary purposes by throwing a skirmish line 
ten miles up the Potomac River, where a 
sham battle was held. Troop A of the lo- 
cal militia rode to Brightwood, four or 
five miles from the city, 1 rning in time 
for the afternoon parade, 

The Oldest Inhabitants’ Association held 
an impressive ceremony in honor of the 
day, and the Legion of Loyal Women also 
commemorated the anniversary by appro- 
priate exercises. 

Dr. J. M. Toner entertained the Washing- 
ton Monument Society at luncheon and 
received a large number of distinguished 
persons. The annual meeting of the so- 
ciety, held at Dr. Toner’s residence, re- 
sulted in the re-election of all the officers, 
with Cul. J. G. Berret, ex-Mayor ef Washe- 
ington, as President. 





SING SING PRISONERS FAVORED. 
Given a Holiday with Extra Food and 
Entertainment, 


Stnc Sine, N. Y., Feb. 22.—The convicts 
in Sing Sing Prison were given a holiday 
to-day, and all the various shops were 
closed. For breakfast they were given a 
dish which they always consider a treat, 
viz., sausages with mashed potatoes, and 
each man received all that he could eat. 

They were marched into the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Chapels, at 8:30 o’clock 
A. M., where entertainments were given, 
for which. programmes had been pie- 
pared. There were vocal and _ instrue 
mental numbers”) and humorous __reci- 
tations. Some of the had ref- 
erence to the day, and the “ Father of His 
Country.”. The prison orchestra was in 
fine form, and delighted the priscners with 
some new selections. Warden Sage takes 
a great pride in this musical organization, 
and helps it all he can by providing n.w 
music and opportunities for practicing. He 
occasionally has it give a concert for the 
enjoyment of his friends. 

After the entertainments this mecernirg, 
and after the men had been marched about 
inside the prison wails for exercise, they 
were locked up for the day, and the keep- 
ers who did not have to remain were al- 
lowed to go home to eyjoy a half holiday. 

The Warden gave thé prisoners permis- 
sion to sing and maké as much noise m 
their cells as they_wished in the afterncon. 
and until about 5. o’clock, dozens of dif- 
ferent songs could be heard at once. 


recitations 





ADVOCATE FRATERNAL UNION. 


Message of Peace Sent by Prominent 
English Men and Women, 


LONDON, Feb. 22.—The Anglo-American 
Arbitration Committee has sent the follow- 
ing cablegram to the Chairman of the Ar- 
bitration Conference held in Philadelphia 
to-day: 

Hearty greetings to our American kinsmen, who 
are celebrating Washington's birthday. We join 
with you in doing honor to your National hero 
by advocating fraternal union through a_ per- 
manent court of arbitration, for the peaceful and 
honorable adjustment of all differenees arising 
in the English-speaking family. 

The cablegram is signed by the Right Rev. 


-Brooke Foss Westcott, Bishop of Durham; 


Lord Playfair, the Very Rev. F. W. Far- 
rar, Dean of Canterbury; Sir John Lubbock, 
Lady Henry Somerset, Mrs. Fawcett, the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, William R. 
Cremer, Dr. Clifford, and Dr, Parker, pastor 
of the City Temple. 


Monument from Foreign Born Citizens 


PeRTH AMBOY, N. J., Feb. 22.—The Scan- 
dinavians, Danes, and Swedes to-day pre- 
sented the City of Perth Amboy with a 
monument in honor of George Washington 


during the celebration. The manument was 
made at the terra-cotta works, and has a 
edestal ten feet square. Christ Hanson, 
>resident of the association presenting the 
monument, presided during the ceremony. 
Dr. Lind made the presentation speech, 


Celebrated by a Washington Tea. 
Marrituck, L. I., Feb. 22.—Washington’s 
Birthday was celebrated by the Christian 
Endeavor Society of the Mattituck Presby- 
terian Church this evening. The _ society 
gave a sociable which it called a Washing- 
ton tea, 


Business Suspended in Jersey City. 
Jersey City, N. J., Feb. 22.—Beyond the 
closing of the public buildings and stores, 


and a liberal display of flags, there was 
no observance of Washington's Birthday. 
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The following records are taken from THE 
NeEw-Yor« Times's thermometer, which is 
placed on the face of THE Times Building, 
opposite tne Franklin Statue, 6 feet above 
the street level, and from the thermometer 
of the Weather Bureau, which is 285 feet 
above the street level. Both records show 
the changes of temperature for the 24 hours 
ended at midnight, and that of the Weather 
Bureau gives the temperature on the corre- 
sponding date, last year: 

Weather Bureau. Times. 
1895. 1896. 1896. 

8 A. f 3¢ ‘14 16 
8: 2.23 14 17 
9 A. 2 ...2€ 17 21 
12 23 26 
4 é i BS 31 
6 Lo f 34 él 
9 P., ; BL sl 
12 29 30 
Average temperature in Printing House 

Square yesterday 
Average temperature at the Weather 

Bureau yesterday 
Average temperature at the Weather 

Bureau for corresponding date last 

DEBE oo cimensds scebsncer fee deege eeusl sk 26.00 
Average temperature at the Weather 

Bureau for corresponding date for last 

CWWORLY - PORES. 2 o's bs ves ¥00e 866 soe tveses 33.00 


PROBABILITIES FOR TO-DAY 
To-day’s wéather in this city, as indicated 
by the Weather Bureau report: Fair, 
Warmer 
For **The Weather Forecast” 
see Page 2, Column 2. 
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PRACTICAL ARBITRATION. 


A conference of considerable interest 
and importance was held in Philadelphia 
yesterday to promote the cause of inter- 
national arbitration between this coun- 
try and Great Britain. As our readers 
are aware, we have regarded much of 
the talk upon this subject as misdirect- 
ed and untimely, and expressive rather 
of sentimentalism than of a sound and 
efficient sentiment. The movement in 
Philadelphia is not open to this charge. 
The gentlemen taking part in it have 
recognized that there are certain very 
strong although not clearly definable 
barritrs to the application of general 
Their purpose is first to 
arouse on the part of the people of the 
United States a feeling in favor of set- 


arbitration. 


tling by peaceful methods all questions 
which may properly so be settled. In 
the second place their hope is that the 
Governments of the two nations may 
devise some sort of machinery by which 
arbitration, in cases where it is feasible, 
may be obtained with the least friction, 
the least delay, and the greatest author- 
ity. There are engaged in the move- 
ment in Philadelphia prominent men of 
all parties and of every occupation. 
Democrats and Republicans, political 
partisans and independents, State and 
city officers. clergymen, lawyers, editors, 
and merchants, all signed the call for 
the conference, and some of most of 
these classes took part in its delibera- 
tions. It is evident that recent events 
have stimulated what is no doubt a 
senuine and strong desire of all reason- 
able and humane people that war be- 
tween England and the United States 
shall, if possible, be avoided. Now, one 
of the conditions which render possible 
the avoidance of war is deliberation. 
Nations, like men, are much less ready 
to fight when they have had time for 
their passions to cool and for their com- 
mon sense to come into play. If ma- 
chinery of a practical nature can be de- 
vised which will secure time for delib- 
eration, opportunity for free exchange of 
opinion on each side, in a word, a 
chance for reason, nobody will deny that 
such machinery should be set up. 

There has been, as we have pointed 
out, a very remarkable change in the 
general opinion of the English people, 
as well as that of the governing classes, 
upon the immediate subject of differ- 
ence between the two countries. It does 
not by any means follow that this 
change, corresponding to the develop- 
ment of the better sentiment of the 
United States, has removed all obstacles 
from the path of peace or made it cer- 
tain that the two Governments will 
But it is perfectly plain that 
this most desirable outcome is much 
more nearly attainable than it was two 
months ago. Yet what has happened 
is in substance what would be pretty 
sure to happen in any case of quarrel 
between the two Governments were 


agree. 


| there a body of trusted officers, known 


as a Court of Arbitration or by any 
other name, to which such questions 
should be referred. We have no confi- 
dence that the millennium will be 
brought on before the opening or even 
before the close of the twentieth cent- 
ury. We are far from thinking that all 
questions that may arise between the 
two countries can be or ought to be set- 
tled without a resort to arms or at 
least without the certainty that arms 
will be resorted to if necessary. But the 
fact, which the very nature of the An- 
glo-Saxon blood makes a fact, that each 
nation is able, willing, and bound to 
fight for what it considers its essential 
rights makes it all the more desirable 
that each should be compelled carefully 
to consider what its essential rights are 
and whether it is necessary to fight for 
them. 
_—_—_——— ee 

THE MUNICIPAL RENT BILL. 

The strongest practical.argument in fa- 
vor of a new municipal building is con- 
tained in Controller Fircu’s communica- 
tion to the Speaker of the Assembly 
showing the amounts paid by the city 
for rentals in private premises. The ag- 
gregate is $364,255.57. In some cases 
where small accommodations are re- 
quired in different parts of the city for 
the use of a department, like that of 
Street Cleaning, there may be economy 





in this, but the bulk of it is for offices 
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in public buildings, .s 

The city can easily borrow money at 3 
per cent., and its buildings are free from 
taxation. 4ts rent bill amounts to 3 per 
cent. on over $12,000,000 and is equiva- 
lent to at least 6 per cent. on the value 
of the premises occupied, and probably 
more. It pays to the owners of private 
buildings a good profit on their invest- 
ments and helps to pay their taxes. This 
is extravagance. . 

This city is very shabbily provided with 
public buildings, and it is saving nothing 
by It. The argument in favor of new 
structurgs fs not financial alone. The 
valuable: records of the Register and of 
the County Clerk are badly housed. They 
are inconvenient of access and of use and 
liable to be destroyed by fire. Public 
offices that ought to be near together are 
scattered about, and time is wasted in 
going from one to another. 

It is unfortunate that such a botch has 
been made of this municipal-building 
business in the past, but the result is that 
we have little of value to be superseded 
and we are payirg in rent the equivalent 
of interest gn a sum that would give us 
some fine buildings. Department build- 
ings properly located may now be the so- 
lution of our problem rather than one 
great City Hall. 
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SHAM CRIPPLES. 

Ever since the time of Henry VIII., 
when “valiant beggars" Were made the 
objects of penal legislation, it has been a 
drawback in his business for a profes- 
sional mendicant to appear to be able- 
bodied. Any humane person will give to 
a person apparently helpless when he 
will refuse help to an applicant who 
seems to be capable of earning his own 
living. To simulate deformity and help- 
lessnessis therefore the first care of an as- 
tute person who prefers beggary to work. 
The devices to which such persons resort 
are of great variety, and some of them of 
great antiquity. They are exceedingly 
reprehensible, not only because they elicit 
money from the sympathetic and un- 
wary, but also because when the sympa- 
thetic and unwary learn that they have 
been cheated by these devices, they are 
apt to suspect them where they do not 
exist, and to refuse aid to persons who 
are really helpless. 

In Boston the right course has been 
taken with sham cripples, and three of 
them have been sentenced to be impris- 
oned at hard labor for a year. This vig- 
orous action will undoubtedly tend to di- 
minish the visible supply in Massachu- 
setts of blind persons, hopeless cripples, 
wrecks of the civil war, and the like. 
There is in that State a special statute 
against “sturdy beggars.” In New-York 
there is no such special statute, but there 
is a provision in the Penal Code which 
sufficiently covers the case of the sham 
cripple. In Section 567 of that instru- 
ment it is provided that a person who 
by means of any false pretense obtains 
any money or property for any alleged 
charitable or benevolent purpose is pun- 
ishable by imprisonment of from ene to 
three years. 

The law against this particular fraud 
should be enforced without any mer- 
cy. By general consent the laws against 
vagrancy and beggary are not strictly 
enforced against persons who are really 
disabled from supporting themselves by 
physical labor. Even when, as in sev- 
eral authentic cases, a blind or dis- 
abled beggar manages by diligence and 
frugality to amass much more money by 
begging than he could hope to acquire 
by labor if he were able-bodied, his inca- 
pacity to labor is regarded as an excuse. 
But in the case of the sham cripples there 
is no excuse whatever. Whoever has 
been wheedled out of alms by one of 
these has a right to a personal resent- 
ment at having been swindled out of his 
sympathy. A few examples in New- 
York such as have been made in Boston 
would be of benefit to the community 
and especially to the real incapables who 
beg because they can do nothing else. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


We see no reason why sedate and 
reasonable Christian people hereabout 
should concern themselves overmuch 
with matters of discipline or of mu- 
tiny in the Salvation Army. If the dic- 
tator of that militant force sees fit to 
order its Commanders here or there, or 
if a Commander exhibits a spirit of in- 
subordination and throws up his com- 
mission rather than be transferred from 
one post to another, what is that to those 
who are not in that particular fight? 

It is not for us to belittle the warfare 
against the powers of evil, whether they 
be seen or unseen, or to deprecate any 
means of carrying on the everlasting 
battle, but we may have our preference 
as to methods and leave to others those 
which suit their temperament, without 
interfering so long as they seem to be 
doing good rather than harm. 

There are many people in this world 
given to sinful and vicious ways, and 
tending ever to their own destruction, 
whom it is not easy to reach with be- 
nign and persuasive influences. Their 
powers to know, to think, and to reason 
are but small, and their passions and im- 
pulses drive them downward. If the mili- 
tant methods of the Salvation Army, 
with its drums and cymbals and ban- 
ners, its fervid songs, and appeals to 
hope and fear, lay hold upor the feelings 
of such and turn their steps to better 
ways, it is so much gained in the great 
battle against the darker forces of hu- 
man nature. 

The operations of these vagrant war- 
riors, however their noisy demonstra- 
tions may jar upon refined sensibilities, 
in no way interfere with the gentler 
methods of instruction, of persuasion, of 
appeal to loftier sentiment than finds 
growth in the slums and by-ways. We 
can well look upon them with a kindly 
eye, but if they have done aught of good 
it has been. by pursuing their own way. 
If it seems something despotic in its mil- 
itary siplt it is not for those 
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who can make themselves more useful 
by the methods of peace. 
Eu 
THE NEW CUSTOM HOUSE, 

The present Custom House in this city 
is rather more than half a century old 
and about a century behind the needs of 
the city. When it was built, not for a 
Custom House but for a Merchants’ Ex- 
change, it was one of the boasts of the 
town. It is to this day a creditable spect- 
men of architecture in its way, but any 
architect of to-day who should propose to 
reproduce it on jts present site, for the 
uses of a Custom House, or, indeed, for 
any other uses, would be justly regarded 
asa maniac. It occupies one of the most 
valuable sites on this island, or in the 
world, and it makes use of about a third 
of that site, even assuming that the lim- 
itations of the human leg still controlled 
the height of business buildings, and that 
the elevator had never been invented. 
Taking advantage of modern inventions, 
this noble site would accommodate eight 
or ten times the business that can be 
transacted in the existing building. 

The bill for the erection of a new Cus- 
tom House introduced by Mr. Quiae is 
the most promising and feasible scheme 
for its purpose that has yet been brought 
forward. It’provides for the erection of 
the new building on the site of the old, 
against which there has nothing been 
said except that it is too costly for its 
purpose, or, rather, too valuable, since 
it was paid for long ago. The project of 
using the site is that favored by all the 
men who have a special knowledge or 
special responsibility in the premises. 
Considering the futility of all the at- 
tempts to provide a Custom House else- 
where, the project of using the present 
site is the only one that can be consid- 
ered practicable. 

Mr. Quicc’s bill provides in the first 
place for temporary accommodations for 
the Custom House, and appropriates 
$250,000 for that purpose. With modern 
facilities rapid construction, this 
sum ought to be ample for such accom- 
modation for the whole period during 
which it will be required. With every 
reasonable allowance for the tardiness of 
public as compared with private build- 
ing, and for the more monumental char- 
acter of the construction than that of the 
ordinary ‘‘ sky scraper,” the new Custom 
House should finished within two 
years from the time it is begun, that is 


for 


be 


to say, from the time when it is neces- 
sary to vacate the old. 

The bill CHARLES N. 
TAINTOR, GEORGE B. Post, and the Col- 
lector, Judge KILBRETH, as Commission- 


names Messrs. 


ers for the erection of the new building. 
This commission comprises the various 
skill 
needed in the planning of a new Custom 
House, and the names of its members 


kinds of special and expérience 


are a sufficient guarantee of its integrity 
and its general intelligence. The Com- 
missioners are, to prepare plans and 
specifications, or to procure them to be 
prepared in any manner they may pre- 
fer. There is no restriction except that 
upon the total cost of the building. This 
is put at five millions, and this is a lib- 
eral estimate for a building of which the 
accommodation will be four or five times 
as great as that of the present building, 
and will provide for the needs of the 
business of this port for a century to 
come. We detect nothing in the bill, and 
we believe nothing can be detected, but 
an honest desire to satisfy a crying com- 
mercial need of New-York. It already 
has the support of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. It ought to be supported by the 
whole business community and to be 


enacted. 
SS 








SO MUCH THE BETTER. 


The latest discovery of the League of 
Loyal Citizens of Brooklyn is that in 
thé course of a few years the Greater 
New-York would contain a majority of 
the population of the State, and be able 
to control the Legislature at Albany and 
the Government of the State. ‘ The bal- 
ance of power,” it says, evidently mean- 
ing the preponderance of power, would 
be ‘“‘ transferred from the rural districts 
to the one great city of New-York.” 

We do not see why the people who 
would constitute the population of the 
one great city of New-York should be 
alarmed at that prospect. Unless con- 
solidation is to stimulate their increase, 
there will be just as many of them, 
whether it takes place or not; they will 
have just as many votes and just as 
many representatives at Albany, and 
can exercise just as much power of con- 
trol if they choose. If they were not the 
people of one great city, they might not 
act together so effectively, but it is desir- 
able that they should act together for the 
promotion and protection of their own 
interests. There is not the least danger 
that they would exercise any oppression 
over the rural districts, and it would 
be a good thing if the metropolitan area 
were entirely self-governing in matters 
that concern itself, and it would. speed- 
ily make itself so. If it also controlled 
legislation and administration affecting 
the State at large, we have no doubt 
that it would be much better controlled 
than it is now, and with more regard 
for the rights and interests of all sec- 
tions. 

The present City of New-York alone 
will pay this year more than half -the 
State taxes, and in a few years the 
Greater New-York would bear fully 
three-fourths of the expense of the State 
Government. Why should it not have a 
majority of the representatives in the 
Legislature if it has a majority of the 
population of the State,jand why should 
it not have “the balance of power,” or 
the control of the State Government, 
when it pays the bulk of the expense 
of supporting it? 

Does the League of Loyal Citizens ad- 
mit the doctrine that the people of these 
cities are less capable of exercising the 
power of government intelligently and 
honestly than the people of the rural 


‘districts, and that they need to be kept | ated 
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to save them from self-destruction? 
Does it think it is better to have such 
schemes as the Raines liquor tax forced 
upon them by a “boss,” who controls 
representatives of the rural districts by 
corrupt means, than to be able to protect 
themselves from such robbery? 

We expect that “the one great city,” 
with its vast interests and its wonder- 
ful possibilities—the mighty metropolis 
of the Western world, the rival of the 
great capitals of the earth—would inspire 
its people with civic pride, would stim- 
ulate their public spirit and deepen their 
sense of responsibility in the direction of 
its great affairs, and would bring out 
their capacity for self-government, which 
has been benumbed and bound to inac- 
tion by an outside control which has 
been blindly or ignorantly or selfishly ex- 
ercised. ; 

If anybody has fear of the power of 
local rings or “ bosses”? in such a mu- 
nicipality, let him consider that they 
would be within reach of the people 
whose rights and interests were at stake. 
Such power could be curbed or destroyed. 
It could be wholly prevented from es- 
tablishing itself. But a similar power 
exercised over the destinies of the com- 
munity from without by rings or bosses, 
sustained by the rural vote and con- 
trolling rural representatives, would be 
harder to deal with. Have New-York 
and Brooklyn anything to be grateful for 
in their treatment by Legislatures con- 
trolled by those who have no direct in- 
terest or concern in their affairs? 

The argument of the League of the 
self-styled loyal citizens of Brooklyn may 
appeal to the prejudices and selfish mo- 
tives of country representatives, but it 
comes With a bad grace from the people 
of a great city. It reveals a queer con- 
ception of loyalty to its interests. The 
sooner ‘the balance of power” is trans- 
ferred to the “one great city of New- 
York,”’ the better will it be for that city 
and for the State. 








Persons who think that the encounter 
which took place Friday morning at a 
point just beyond our southwestern frontier 
was simply a brutal fight between two in- 
significant ruffians, and that the result 
of the contest is of no importance what- 
ever to civilized beings, have not given the 
event that careful attention which it de- 
serves. In reality, the fight was between 
pugilism itself, on the one side, and two 
republics, the United States and Mexico, 
on the other, and its end was a victory for 
pugilism—not much of a victory, to be 
sure, nor of a kind to make the frierds 
of barbarism very hopeful as to the result 
of the next battle, bift still a real one, and 
one that covers the defeated participants 
with humiliation and disgrace. If a little 
gang of criminals can defy the laws and 
outwit the officers of one extremely large 
country and of another that is not particu- 
larly small, and can both plot and execute 
an undisguised felony without landing in 
jail as a consequence, the event which 
illustrates these surprising facts is cer- 
tainly worthy of serious consideration from 
every one. A prize fight is a trifle; prize- 
fighting is a different matter. 





Statistics just published in England show 
that during the past year 21,437 horses, 
worth £549,790, were exported, while 34,149 
horses, valued at £922,815, were imported.. 
Most of the latter were from the United 
States and Canada, whose breeders are now 
sending back to England stock that is the 
progeny of horses bought thence some years 
ago. Bngland’s exports of horses, too, are 
rapidly decreasing, while the imports are as 
rapidly increasing. It has often been said, 
recently, that the American trade in horses 
had been ruined by the trolley car and the 
bicycle, but bad as it is, the conditions are 
evidently even more unfavorable in Great 
Britain. 
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PERSONALS. 


—The young Count Mirafiori, who has 
just died at Nervi from the results of 
an accident, which occurred to him at 
Turin some months ago, was a descendant 


of the morganatic marriage celebrated on 
Nov. 1, 1869, between King Victor Emman- 
uel and Rosa Vercellene, who, by a decree of 
April 14, 1859,. had been created Countess 
of Mirafiori and of Fontanafredda, with 
the coat of arms transmissible to her sons, 
who were authorized to adopt the surname 
of Guerrieri. From this union were born 
two children, Emmanuele Alberto and Vic- 
toria. This daughter, now the wife of a 
nobleman, Spinola Grimaldi, resides in 
Florence. Emmanuele Alberto married the 
Countess Blanca di Larderel of Leghorn, 
and had two sons, the eldest of whom 
was the Count who has just died. He was 
only twenty-two years of age, and was a 
Lieutenant in the Second Piemonte Reale 
Regiment of cavalry. His father died last 
year, aged forty-four. The deceased Count 
was well-known as a keen sportsman. 

—A Viennese musical critic thus describes 
Siegfried Wagner: ‘“ His first appearance 
impressed everybody so favorably that he 
was welcomed as an old friend. And did 
not, indeed, our visitor show us a well- 
known face? His is the strong profile and 
the powerful head of Richard Wagner, only 
much younger, and with sympathetic traits 
of winning good nature and amiability. This 
interesting intellectual head towers above 
a slender, well-proportioned figure which 
moves about with a careless grace, but stif- 
fens energetically as soon as he stands at 
the conductor’s desk. Every period has its 
peculiar faces; Siegfried Wagner looks like 
a revenant of sixty or seventy years ago; 
one pictures him involuntarily in high 
stocks, frilled shirt, bright-colored coat, em- 
broidered wajstcoat, silk stockings, and 
buckle shoes.’ 


—The Czarowitch continues to gain 
strength. He ts kept as much in the open 
alr as his State admits... Extraordinary 


care is taken to prevent particles of woolen 
dust from irritating his throat. There is 
not a blanket, carpet, nor a curtain in his 
house. The bed-covers. are quilted and 
of elder down, his coats have no nap, and 
he wears an overcoat of linen. Every kind 
of knitted wrap is excluded from the house. 
The floors are waxed daily, and the rooms 
he sits and sleeps in are often swept by 
a strong draught. 

—Jules Boils, professing the black art at 
La Bodiniére, says: ** Take wax which has 
not been used, shape with it a figurine of 
the person that you hate; dress it with 
shreds of that person's clothing and, while 

ou recite the magic formulae, lacerate the 

re with pins or darning needles. Your 
enemy will suffer, wherever your needle 
strikes the figurine, excruciating pains, and 
die if you throw the figurine into the fire.” 
Jules Bois adds, with a smile that pro 
vokes sympathetic interest: ‘‘ Sometimes 
the operation is not successful.” 


—The innovations which the young Czar- 
ina is making in the etiquette of the Russian 
Court are meeting with a good deal of op- 
position from some of the Muscovite ladies. 
Among the changes, her Imperial Majesty 
has ordained that presentations shall be 
made in the English fashion, the sovereign 
offering her hand to be kissed, and not 
shaken, as was the custom of the Dowager 
Empress. The Russian ladies are disposed 
to resent this as an unnecessary display of 
hautiness. 


—It is interesting to note that amid all 
their troubles the Johannesburgers have 
time not only to read poems, but to be 


critical about them. It appears from The 
Diggers’ News that ‘Austin’s poem 
caused much amusement ”’—though it_ is 
not stated whether it was Boers or Uit- 
landers who were amused in this way. 
Possibly -both. 


—It is rumored in London that the Queen 
contemplates conferring a Dukedom upon 
Princess Beatrice, with remainder to her 


so It is proba if this intention is 
carri at he Prinoess will be cre- 
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Paintings by William T. Richards, long 
and favorably known as an artist who has 
studied the ocean, shore, and rocks of our 
American coast with great seriousness, and 
who has gone frequently abroad in search 
of the picturesque, form a special exhibi- 
tion at the Knoedler galleries, 355 Fifth 
Avenue. To these are added a score of 
sketches made in that most delightful of 
English fishing towns, Clovelly. These last 
are by Anna M. Richards, his daughter, who 
shows decided talent and no little feeling 
for the pictorial. 

Few if any of our marine painters have 
a more thorough knowledge of their sub- 
ject than has Mr. Richards. He has studied 
the sea; he has gone into a careful analysis 
of the cause and effect of light, move- 
ment, and the varying forms of wave, until 
he has become familiar with all the chang- 
ing phenomena of the great waters, their 
weird movement, reflections, profundity, 
and unceasing action. When he draws a 
breaking wave, a receding billow, a comb- 
ing breaker, it is done with the frank in- 
telligence, with the understanding of the 
man who knows; the foundation being 
properly laid, the result is generally satis- 
factory and correct. 

The present collection comprises work 
on the Irish, Welsh, and Cornish coasts, 
together with the more familiar scenes 
nearer home, about Newport. Wherever 
he has been, however, he has seized upon 
the ocean, generally in a state of great 
activity, and always under sky agreeable 
in color. His pictures are very like the 
places, and if we might ask now and then 
for a little more of the personal senti- 
ment of the painter, with perhaps less of 
photographic detail, we must remember 
that each man has his own way of seeing 
and interpreting nature, and Mr. Richards, 
if he inclines to her less profound moods, 
gives them faithfully, and always. with 
conscientious exactness. 

If Mr. Richards draws his sea with much 
fidelity, he bestows equal care upon rocks, 
those difficult problems of nature, as full of 
personal characteristics almost as humanity 
itself, and giving no end of trouble to render 
satisfactorily. Great masses of these this ar- 
tist paints with astonishing dexterity, giv- 
ing with extreme cleverness the suggestive- 
ness of great detail. Frequently an effect 
of late afternoon appeals to Mr. Richards 
—that time of the day when the sun, low 
on the horizon, sends out a warm, roseate 
glow, enveloping everything in tender, opal- 
escent colors. Then is the man very much 
at home with his subject, for he catches 
very cleverly the time and place. 

Mr. Richards has, too, the ‘art of mak- 
ing interesting compositions, pleasant, pic- 
torial arrangements of sky, rocks, and sea, 
never, it is true, very subtle, but entirely 
comprehensible and rarely unattractive. 
The sketches in Clovelly by his daughter 
do not lack for tender, poetic qualities, 
while the talent for seeing the picturesque 
side of nature has come to her as a direct 
inheritance. 

There are quaint houses, familiar to the 
traveler in those parts; the delightful views, 
looking seaward; the busy life of the fisher- 
folk, with boats, néts, and all the minutiae 
of the catch; groups of sturdy natives, 
bronzed and weatherbeaten, ranged along 
the shore, or by old luggers, quaint of 
shape and stanch of build. All these she 
has caught with discriminating judgment, 
evolving many attractive studies of a dec- 
orative nature, showing no little sentiment 
and feeling. These works may be seen on 
free exhibition for some days. 





PICTURES BY PHILIP ZILCKEN. 


Thirty paintings in oil colors by a Dutch 
painter, Philip Zileken, are shown at the 
attractive little gallery of William Macbeth, 
237 Fifth Avenue. Mr. Zilcken is better 
known as an etcher than asa painter, many 
of his prints having been shown in this 
city from time to time, and always at- 
tracting serious attention. Works in water 
colors, as well, have found their way here 
in the two exhibitions of the Holland So- 
ciety of Painters, 

Mr. Macbeth, one of the most sympa- 
thetic and appreciative of our dealers, has 
written a little preface to the catalogue 
of these works. He tells of the artist’s 
career in his native land; of medals and 


honors that have come to the man; of his 
literary career and his teaching, all of 
which is interesting reading, pleasantly and 
briefly told. An inspection of the work 
will reveal a strong artistic personality, a 
serious worxer struggling after truth, feel- 
ing his way in a naive, manly fashion, 
producing serious results of simple bits 
of nature, appealing for some modest qual- 
ity of light, air, of tender, fresh, sympa- 
thetic color. 

None of the canvases is large or very 
ambitious; all have, however, some raison 
a’étre, and few lack interest. The gray 
tones of the moist and sea-beaten land of 
dikes and dunes are caught with much 
feeling and sympathy. There are windmills 
under different effects of sky, houses with 
red roofs, canals stretching inland, and 
corners of low-lying Dutch villages, all 
characteristic of Holland, and painted di- 
rectly and with frankness. 

The artist has wandered from his native 
land, and in Paris he has found material 
for a few sketches that seem no less true 
and serious. These are of the Pont Neuf, 
the Pont Saint Michel, and even as far 
south aa Marseilles. Belgium, too, has 
given him inspiration, but it is in his native 
land that he comes out strongest. All, 
however, are of interest, and show a poetic 
personality of an engaging order. 





DIALOGUES IN THE AIR, 


—* Marry a man of wealth.” 
id Lad 


“Tt will not be go difficult for him to be 
a fool.’”’ 


—“It’s a Raphael portrait.” 
*“* Doesn't look like him.’’ at 
“Have you seen his photograph? 


—‘ They say she is a classic beauty.” 
**She is ancient enough.”’ 


— What do you do when you are hun- 
-t 


= Work; it takes away my appetite.” 


—*T never pay old debts. 
“ And new ones?”’ 
“T let them grow old.” 


in choruses were more 


—*The women i 
beautiful twenty years ago. a: 
“Pshaw! These are the same women. 


—‘*I never give a cent to able-bodied 


men.” 
“ And expect me to cut off an arm for a 


cent?”’ 


—‘*I lose all my money at the Stock Ex- 
change.” 
‘Why, do you plaly your own?” 


—* Why do you want my photograph?” 
“To see you look pleasant.”’ 


—* What you need is a change of air.” 
“Then I'll have the air of a man of 
genius.”’ 


—‘I have often gone into the lion’s cage.” 
“Nothing ever happened?”’ 
“TI went when he wasn’t there.” 


—*‘ How can they give a dinner for 50 
cents when even horse meat is dear?”’ 

“Perhaps they don’t give horse meat; 
perhaps they give pneumatic tires.” 


why didn’t you stop the 


—** Conductor, 
car when I motioned to you? 

‘* Beg your pardon, madam. Thought you 
were kissing your hand to me.” 


—*‘ How can you say that you are lazy? 
You are up at 5 every morning.” 

“I get up early so as to have more time 
to do nothing.”’ 


—‘ Why do you put a knot in your hand- 
kerchief? " 
“To remember that I have a cold.” 





The Best Poster of All. 


From The Newspaper Maker, Feb. 20. 
THE N®rwW-YORK TIMES surpasses itself 
in the matter of posters this week. Some 
of those issued by THE TimBs, notably 
the mosaic designs recently referred to by 
The Newspaper Maker, have been. gems 


of artistic lithography, but the one of 
this week is superior to all its prede- 
cessors in novelty and artistic merit. It 
is in line with the present society fad, 
and hence is a delft design in four blue 
tints. In the centre is a plaque of dark 
blue, with the characteristic deift edges 
beautifully worked out. The plaque bears 
‘a portrait of Washington, copied from the 
famous Stuart painting. Surrounding the 
plaque are sketches—also blue . tints— 
of New-Amsterdam two centuries ago, with 
uaint windmills and Dutch houses of 
the period, and bits of Colonial scenes 
of the time. The true d 





od 4 ar re 
or and so rarely attain - 
ts, mark this poster, 


BY W. T. RICHARDS. | 





He Fully Approves of It, and Thinks 
There Is No Need for a War, 


Lord Dunraven {gs known in this country 
only as a yachtsman. In England he is 
regarded as something of uw politician. At 
any rate, he makes poiitical speeches on 
grave subjects. The following résumé of 
remarks made by him before the Glasgow 
University Conservative Club, taken from 
The London Times, may interest American 


‘readers, as it will give them an opportunity 


to judge His Quittership from a new stand- 
point: F 

“Lord Dunraven said that the questions 
most prominently before the public were 
undoubtedly our boundary dispute with 
Venezuela, the collateral entanglement with 
the United States, and the recent events 
which had taken place in South Africa. 
All Englishmen would regard with horror 
a war with the great English-speaking 
Republic of the West. It would be disas- 
trous beyond conception. He was not so 


much thinking of the effect upon the two 
nations, the waste of life and por ond the 
long train of consequences, the evil pas- 
sions ‘brought into life, as of the conse-: 
eres _ — prinsipres of freedom and 
A -back to progress, 
upon the civilized work. — ee 
That the United States and the United 
om, of the same blood, sharing the 
' language, literature, ge pe 
awa having the same instincts o civil and 
‘ gious liberty, should fly at each other's 
throats over the location of a few miles 
p+ Be ae territory, or the interpretation 
pa Feel » Would be an outrage to human 
“The dispute with Vene I 
standing. We were, until ‘Venesacia. aie 
off diplomatic relations with ne eee 


and anxious to subm he 
one on Gomsther aa Pg it to arbitration. Th 


long ago. In the earl ury 
Groat Britain was disposed to recognige the 
é€ revolted Spanish 
they having apparently fitmiy established 
themselves. Ferdinand was restored to the 
throne Of Spain mainly by the intervention 
of the French, and it was Supposed that 
France would claim as com ensation some 
of the Spanish colonies in South America 
ictlewedtie ae of them would be 
y a declaration 
by i ser Alliance. of WEE SEAiEeE SB 
Mr. Canning, then Forei S 

discussed the matter with the Minister os 
the United States, and laid down certain 
Propositions as representing the opinions 
of the Government, to the general effect 
that the recovery of the colonies by Spain 
was hopeless; that their recognition ag in- 
dependent States must be determined by 
time and circumstances; that Great Britain 
did not desire the possession of any of 
them, but could not see any part of them 
transferred to any other power (i. @, any 
other than Spain) with indifference.” 

After quoting President Monroe’s formula- 
tion of what has since come to be ca/led his 

doctrine, Lord Dunraven continued: 

These were the views of the United 
States Government set forth by President 
Monroe, approved by the: Government of 
Great Britain then, ever since, and no 
doubt now. No man could suppose that the 
United States could possibly look with in- 
difference upon the conquest or peaceable 
absorption of any State on the continent 
of America by a European power. That 
might not be international law, but it ape. 
peared to him to be sound sense. 

“But if the Monroe doctrine were inter- 
preted to mean that no independent Re 
public on the continent had the right to 
settle a boundary dispute over a few mise« 
erable acres without the permission of the 
United States, or to negotiate about any 
matter which had no possible bearing, di- 
rect or indirect, upon the United States or 
the general status of the whole continent 
of America, that appeared to him to be 
driving sound principle to a ridiculous con- 
clusion. That was setting up a claim of 
absolute overlordship over independent Re- 
publics. It was an autocratic act such as no 
despotic power had ever attempted to claim 
or exercise, and must in the nature of it be 
repulsive to a freedom-loving people such 
as the United States. 

“ The United States had appointed a com- 
mission to examine into the matter. Surely 
they had a perfect right to do so. He saw 
no reason why we should not give them 
all the information in our power. If the 
United States were determined on war about 
anything or about nothing, we should know 
how cheerfully to face the inevitable, not 
with light hearts, for fratricidal strife was 
horrible, but with steadfast hearts. But 
that was inconcéivable, impossible. If either 
country had placed itself in any way in the 
wrong, in ahy way in a false or misunder- 
stood position, both were strong enough, 
both were magnanimous enough, to make 
concessions. Anything which would not_in 
private life be dishonest or dishonorable 
was in such a case right and justifiable, 
Out of this present difficulty would arise, 
he believed, a better understanding, an 
possibly a satisfactory settlement of a very 
old dispute about the true boundary of 
British Guiana.” 





NEEDED AND THEREFORE GOOD 


English Diplomats Have Borrowed 


“Thalweg” from the’ German. 


From The Edinburgh Scotsman. 

A good deal of discussion has been ex- 
cited by the recent use of the German word 
‘‘thalweg,” and objection has been taken 
to its introduction into diplomatic phrase- 
ology. But it is by no means a new-comer 
in international agreements, although its 
exact meaning does not generally appear 
to be very clearly realized. 

It has been translated as “river valley,” 
and generally an impression seems to have 
gained ground that it signifies the drainage 
area of a river. What it does, in fact, sig- 
nify is the middle line of a river, and as 
water tends naturally to the lowest avail- 
able level, a river flowing through a val- 
ley may be taken as the dividing line of the 
valley. An imaginary line drawn down the 
the Gentre of the river is, therefore, sup- 
posed to mark the boundary between two 
States, each owning one side of the valley, 
and this imaginary line is known as the 
“ thalweg.”’ , 

As an example of its previous use in inter- 
national agreements, the case may be quoted 
of the protecol signed at Brussels in April, 
1887, defining the boundaries between _the 
French Congo colony and the Congo Free 
State. By that instrument ft was provided 
that the Congo Free State was not to exer- 
cise any litical influence on the right 
bank of the Oubanghi River, nor France 
on the left bank, “ oe thalweg forming in 
both cases the separation.” 

‘This imaginary line exactly corresponds 
to what in English law is known as ‘“‘ the 
middle thread of the stream,” the rights of 
an owner of property situate on the banks 
of a river extending, in the old Latin phrase, 
“aq medium filum aquae”; but we have, 
unfortunately, no single word which ex- 
resses this idea, and, since the Germans 
ave there is no apparent reason why it 
should not be employed. 





Compulsory Insurance Proposed. 
From The London Times. 

The Swiss Federal Council is submitting 
to the two chambers a scheme for compul- 
sory insurance against accidents and sick- 
ness. It is based upon the previous project 
of M. Forrer, Deputy for Winterthur. <Ac- 
cording to this scheme all Swiss inhabi- 
tants whose earnings do not exceed £120 
per annum will be obliged to insure. The 
Caisses Libres, private insurance societies 
due to individual initiative in each calling, 
will be allowed to exist by the side of the 
national insurance, and members may ful- 
fill their obligation by belonging to the 
former. This liberty is, however, limited 
by the condition that the private benefit 
societies shall secure to their members the 
same advantages as the public insurance, 
that they shail not interfere with the work- 
ing of the latter, or involve serious incon- 
venience to bead employer who pays part 
of the contribution. 

These conditions being granted, the Caisses 
Libres will have a right to the same State 
subsidy as the public fund. The State 
contribution to the scheme is reckoned at 
7,333,000f., and it is proposed to meet 
the outlay by a tobacco monoply or a 
tax on cereals or sugar. The employer 
contributes 52 per cent., the employé 20 
per cent., and the State 22 per cent. A 
tobacco monopoly would, it is reckoned, 

roduce 6,500,000f. The whole question must 
fe submitted to the national referendum, 
and accepted, before becoming law. A plé- 
biselte on this question would be one of the 
most important yet taken in Switzerland. 





An Editor’s View of an Owner’s Rights. 
From The London Truth. 

I suppose that The Pail Mall Gazette 
costs its owner, Mr. Astor, a good deal of 
money, and, if it pleases him to pay for an 
organ, it seems only reasonable that he 
should insist upon its advocating his views 
rather than. those of Mr. Cust, or Mr, any 
one else. These views are, in the case of 
Mr. Astor, liar, if, as Mr. Cust s, he 
was ordered to insist that the Radicals lost 
the last general election owing to Sir Will- 
iam Harcourt’s budget. But what of that? _ 
I have no doubt that they are sincerely en- 
tertained by Mr, Astor, who is a very rich 

an, and who objects to taxation being 








Cabinet Briieves in Prospeet of Sup- 
pressing Tnsurr ction. 


DEFINITE REPORT OF MACEO’S DEATH 


Dupuy de Lome Thinks It Impossible 
for the United States to Recog- 


nize Belligerency. 


Maprip, Feb. 22.—A meeting of the Cab- 
inet was held yesterday, at which the cam- 
paign in Cuba was exhaustively discussed. 
It was agreed that the prospects of an early 
suppression of the rebellion are now very 
favorable. 

More definite reports of the death of the 


rebel leader, Antonio Maceo, have been re 
ceived here. It is stated that he fell in 
the encounter between the Spaniards and 
insurgents at Jaruco. 

Sefior Dupuy de Lome, Spanish Minister 
at Washington, has telegraphed te the Gov 
ernment his belief that it will be impossi- 
ble for the United States to recognize the 
Cuban insurgen's. 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 22.—The following dis- 
patches have been received at the Spanish 
Legation from Havana: 

‘* Please emphatically and absolutely deny 
the reports of the correspondents of execu- 
tions since my arrival. Since I am in the 
island not a singls execution has been 
made, CAP’, GEN. WEYLER.” 

Gen. Aldecoa defeated yesterday forces of 
the Gomez command. Some time later he 
met others of Maceo’s command in the 
Morales plantation, inflicting upon them 
several losses. Two troops of the cavairy 
brigude of Gen. Aldecoa, commanded by 
Col. Maroto, obliged the enemy to counter- 
march under the fire of the infantry, killing 
eight, among them one officer. i 

“Col. Hernandez defeated the enemy in 
Tienda Melena, near Jaruco, and over- 
powered, near the town of La Catalina, 
the forces of Maceo, which were intrenched 
in good positions, capturing two of these 
positions at the point of the bayonet, and 
dislodging them from the others success- 
ively. The enemy made the last stand in 
the above-menticned town, and began to 
fire it, being unable to succeed by the 
quick movement of the troops, and only 
succeeding in burning a few houses in the 
suburbs. f : : , 

“‘In the Sancti Spiritu district, Lieut. Col. 
Armilian defeated five times, in different 
places, the insurgent leader, Serafin San- 
chez, and later defeated also the rebel 
leader, Tello.”’ 

In regard to these dispatches, the follow- 
ing explanation is given: ; 

“To understand the operations actually 
conducted against themain body of Maximo 
Gomez and Antonio Maceo, it is well to 
bear in mind that the localities named in 
Gen. Weryler’s dispatch are situated in a 
territory in the shape of an irregular dia- 
mond, one of the sides being between 
Jaruco and Espalme on the railroad from 
Havana to Matanzas by Aguacate, the 
second between Empalme and Guines on 
the railroad from the latter to Empalme, 
through La Catalina and Savana Robles; 
the third the road to Guines, San José de 
Las Lajas, and Cuatro Caminos, on the 
main road from Havana to Guines, and the 
fourth across the country from Cuatro 
Caminos through Tapaste to Jaruco. 

“ All this territory is in the Havana Prov- 
ince, The main body of the insurgents, 
when the telegram was sent, had still 
been unable to cross to Matanzas.” 





DETAILS OF BATTLES IN CUBA. 


insurgents Burn at Night All Houses 


in a Pinar del Rio Town. 
From a Staff Correspondent of The United Press. 

Havana, Feb. 22.—Additional reports of 
the attack on Jaruco Wednesday by the 
rebels state that the insurgents burned 131 
buildings—32 stone houses, 50 frame struct- 
ures, and some 40 huts. The rebels looted 
all stores except those situated on Loyal 
Street, which were protected by a stone 
fort garrisoned by a body of civil guards 
and volunteers. 

Another fort, after a valiant defense on 
the part of a body of firemen and volun- 
teers, who constituted its defenders, finally 
fell into the hands of the insurgents, the 
garrison having been compelled to surren- 
der because ammunition was exhausted. 

An additional official report of the en- 
gagement on Thursday with the insurgents 
under Gen. Maceo, near Catalina, states 
that Col. Tort, with a force of Spaniards, 
attacked the enemy, intrenched behind 
Stone fences and ruing on the El Gato 
estate. The rebels numbered from 4,000 
to 5,000, and their line of fire was drawn 
up in the shape of a semi-circle. 

, fhe Spanish forces brought their artillery 
into play to dislodge the enemy. The rebels 
made a tenacious defence from behind the 
house ruins, keeping up a steady fire for 
two hours, but were finally compelled to re- 
treat, leaving ten of their number dead on 
the field. 

Later the rebels took up strong positions 
in the neighboring hills, but were eventual- 
ly dislodged. The Government troops were 
unable to pursue the fleeing enmy, owing to 
night setting in, and returned to Catalina. 
The casualties to the Spanish consisted of 
the wounding of a Captain and twelve sol- 
diers. 

A later report by Col. Hernandez of the 
Spanish forces, states he believes the rebel 
losses were large. One group of insur- 
gents, he states, is said to have had twen- 
ty-eight killed, while another had thirty- 
seven wounded. Col. Hernandez thinks 
that the total losses to the rebels will 
aggregate two hundred. 

A body of rebels is reported near Guines, 
going west. News has been received here 
that the rebels have burned the town of 
Santa Cruz, Province of Pinar del Rio. 
The report states that the people of the 
town were ordered to leave their houses 
in the middle of the night, their supplica- 
tions and prayers that they be allowed to 
remain in their domiciles until morning 
having been refused by the rebels: AS 
each house was emptied of its occupants it 
was sprinkled with petroleum and the torch 
Was applied. 

A general conflagration resulted, only 
one house escaping destruction. A small 
body of volunteers stationed in the town 
made a fruitless defense. The rebels on 
leaving Santa Cruz proceeded in the direc- 
tion of Palacios, declaring that it was their 
intention to burn that place also. 

Col. Peris of the Government forces reports 
meeting a party of 1,200 insurgents near 
Penon, in the Vicinity of Cardenas, whom 
he immediately engaged, The rebels lost 
twelve killed and four of their number were 
taken prisoners. The rebel leader More- 
jon is believed to be among the killed. On 
the Spanish side only three were wounded, 

The Spanish General, Barges, reports from 
Santiago that a force of insurgents under 
the rebel leader, Cartagena, made an attack 
on the town of Sagua de Tenamo Feb, 8, 
but were repulsed with a loss of twenty 
killed. Cartagena, the leader, was wounded. 

The damage done to the telegraph lines 
by the rebels in the Province of Havana 
has been greatly increased. The rebels do 
not confine themselves to cutting the wires, 
but bodily remove the poles, making re- 
pairs slow and difficult. 





CAUCA RAILROAD CONCESSION. 


Government Suspends the Cancella- 
tion of the Contract, 


Coton, Feb. 14.—J. L. Cherry, who holds 
the concession for the construction of the 
Cauca Railroad in the Republic of Colom- 
bia, has arrived at Buenaventura. 

It is said that the Colombian Govern- 
ment has suspended the cancellation of the 
concession for building the road, and has 
entered into arrangements with Mr. Cherry 
for its continuance. subject to the approval 
of Congress, which will meet in July next. 
In the meantime work will proceed on the 
—— agreed on between the parties inter- 
ested. 





COLOMBIAN CIGARETTE MONOPOLY. 


Pablic Sale of Privilege, with an Up- 
set Price, for Five Years. 
Feb. 14.—The Colombian Govern- 


ublic sale in the 
the monopoly for the 


COLON, 
ment will put up at 
month of July next 
sale of cigarettes. 

The concession is to be for the period 
of five years, and the following is the upset 

eee as st year, $360,000; second year, 
$53,000 


; third year, $420,000; fourth year, 
; and fifth year, $500,000, 
A BELGIAN PRINCBE’S ACQUITTAL. 





Im View of the Evidence, the Jury’s 
Verdict Makes a Sensation. 


Brvesers, Feb, 22.—The trial of Prince 
Charles oi iooz-et-Corswarem, @ member 





the Cuban reévolutionists. 





a - - 2 aa oe ness. wert re eS 
* one of the most d ; 
of Belgium, u eg od ex ive an 

rotracted swindling o tions hout 

urope ended to-day, the jury finding a 
verdict acquitting the prisoner. 

The defense set up a plea of mental weak- 
ness. which the jury sustained. The ver- 
dict, in view of the evidence against the 
prisoner, created a great sensation. 


Markomannia Ashore at Savanilla. 


COLON, Feb, 22.—The steamer Teutonia 
has gone to the assistance of the Ham- 
burg-American Line steamer Markomannia, 
from Hamburg, for Venezuelan ports, which 
is ashore at Savanilla. The engine room 
of the stranded steamer is full of water. 
She is lying on sand and mud, and it is ex- 
pected that the Teutonia will be able to 
pull her off. 


German Steamer Kangler Floated. 


Por? Saip, Feb, 22.—The German steamer 
Kanzler, from Hamburg for Delagoa Bay, 
which grounded in the Suez Canal near 
Ismailia Wednesday last, has been floated. 
Traffic on the canal, which had been com- 
pletely blockaded by the Kanzler, except 
to vessels of moderate draught, has been 
resumed. 


Russian Troops on Corean Frontier. 


LONDON, Feb. 22.—A Shanghai dispatch to 
a news agency published here says that 
5,000 Russian troops are gathering on the 
Corean frontier and that naval preparh- 
tions on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment continue, a number of steamers hav- 
ing been chartered, 


OSCAR HAMMERKSTEIN ARRESTED 


Trouble at His Olympia with Officers of the 
Fire Department—Two of His Em- 
ployes Also Arrested, 


Oscar Hammerstein was arrested last 
night with two of his employes for inter- 
fering with a fireman. 

Frederick J. tothenhauser of Engine 
Company No. 39, who was detailed to duty 
in the Olympia Theatre, remonstrated with 
Henry Howard, one of the ishers, for al- 
lowing people to stand in the aisles, and 
ordered him to keep the passageways clear. 
This Howard refused to do, whereupon 
the fireman made a complaint against him 
to a policeman. “When the latter tried to 
arrest Howard, Mr. Hammerstein inter- 
fered. Beth men were arrested and taken 
to the West Forty-seventh Street Police 
Station. Later they secured bail. 

About an hour after the arrests, Assist- 
ant Foreman Richard Kennehan of Engine 
Company No. 51, who was detailed last 
night to do inspection work for the ‘Fire 
Department in the different theatres, at- 
tempted to go into the Olympia. 

Mr. Hammerstein ordered the doorkeener 
jenjamin Gicquel, who is a son of Chief 
Gicquel of the Fire Department, not to 
admit Kennehan. The latter showed his 
authority, but Mr. Hammerstein would 
not relent. 

There was a commotion around the door 
of the theatre for a time, and Policeman 
John Kelly, who is detailed at the theatre, 
placed Giequel under arrest, on the com- 
rlaint of the fire officer, and he was taken 
to the West Forty-seventh Street Station. 
Mr. Hammerstein gave bail for Gicquel. 





HAD A LEAP-YEAR MASQUERADE 


The Liederkranz’s Carnival Season 


Brought to a Close, 


The Liedetkranz held a leap-year masque- 
rade soirée last night in its hall, bringing to 
a successful ending its carnival season of 
1896. The entire clubhouse was decorated 
and utilized for the festivities. The lower 
floor was arranged to represent bowers, 
pagodas, nooks, and caves. The decora- 
tions were novel and striking, while the 
illuminations were dazzling. 

One of the most ludicrous features was 
the Bierklatsch, which was conducted by 
the following nine members of the society, 
costumed as Waring’s street cleaners: Will- 
jam Forster, Charles Forster, C. H. Liebert, 
M. H. Hartman, G. Rudolphy, Joseph Halk, 
F. Brickelmair, R. F. Krackowizer, and 
Charles Gulden. The waiters throughout 
the entire clubhouse wore similar coetumes. 

The Central Bowling Club of the Lieder- 
kranz also took a lively part in the mas- 
querade. It represented the Turkish lega- 
tion. The committee consisted of the Secre- 
tary, Dr. Richard W. Muller; Richard Ber- 
ger, and Dr. John Horn, who were in 
charge. The following members partici- 
pated: Drs. Krolipfeifer and Michaels, F. 
A. Ringler, the President of the Lieder- 
kranz; Lorenz Zeller, Max Van der Emde, 
W. Sommer, Robert Kammerer, Karl von 
Hartz, Carl Merz, Herman Rokohl, and 
others to the number of twenty. All of 
these gentlemen wore Turkish fezes and 
bright red sashes, with big decorations, 
also innumerable orders, medals, and in- 
signia, 

The entertainment was arrengeed by a 
committee consisting of E. Lother Schmitz, 
C, M. Boscowitz, H. G. Ramsperger, Arthur 
J. Keller, and F. 8S. Degele. The ball 
proper was in charge of Emil Vogel, Alfred 
Kammerer, William Alten, L. L. Breit- 
wieser, Frank J. Keller, Felix Keller, Ru- 
dolph C. Hertwig, Albert Susemihl, and S. 
Herman P. Scha!l. 

Bands were stationed 
clubhouse. 


throughout’ the 





DAUGHTERS OF CUBA ENTERTAIN 
Perform in Farce nis Comedy to Aid 
the Revolationists’ Cause, 


Carnegie Lyceum was nearly filled with a 
well-pleased and enthusiastic audience last 
evening, the attraction being a musical and 
dramatic entertainment, under the auspices 
of the Daughters of Cuba, for the benefit of 
The first number 
on the programme was a farce, ‘‘ Amor con 
Amor se Paga.’’ by José. Marti. Its scene 
is laid in Mexico. The cast was: [Ella, Sra. 
Blanca Z. de Baralt; El, Dr. L. A. Baralt. 

The comedy, ‘‘ El Sueno Dorado,” -was 
next played, the cast being: Basilisa, Sta. 
Adelaida Baralt; Prudencia, Sta. Barraco; 
Micaela, Sr. A. de la Pena; Don Gumer- 
sindo, Sr. F. de Armas; Saturnino, Sr. P. 
Gimeno; Ramon, Sr. M. de la Pena. 

** Musica Clasica’’ was played by a good 
east, as follows: Paca, Sra. Blanca Z. de 
Baralt; Cucufate, Dr. L. A. Baralt; Tadeo, 
Sr. P. Gimeno. ‘The musical programme 
included ‘ Tarantelle’’ and ‘ Hungarian 
Rhapsodie,’’ by Sefior Gonzalo Nunez. 

The director de la compania was Dr. L. A. 
Baralt, and the director musical Sr. G. M. 
Tomas. 





Red Tape. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

It may be suggested that checking beyond 
a certain point entails the very inaccuracies 
it is intended to prevent. Through a rather 
flagrant error of the War Office, I was once 
paid staff pay twice over. With the heavy 
heart which sometimes accompanies even 
actions of elementary honesty, I wrote to 
the War Office clerks, traditionally honored 
by their perfection of checking, pointing out 
the necessity that I should refund. The cul- 
prits purged themselves of their offense 

y sending me, who had rectified it, an 
illogical rebuke to the effect that “ the error 
of overpayment would be overlooked on this 
occasion, but I must not do so again! ”’ 


English 





LOSSES BY FIRE. 


Feb, 22.—Fire at Hamp- 
ton Junction, Hunterdon County, last night 
burned the dwelling of Samuel Case, the dry 
goods store and large barn belonging to the 
Deats Shirt Company, the clothing store owned 
by William Bunley, the barber’s shop of Samuel 
Hack, and the large new Post Office, belonging 
to Peter Schenck. The fire was caused by the 
explosion of a lamp. The loss is estimated at 
$20.000, 

BALTIMORE, Feb. 22.—Fifteen families were 
made homeless and several penniless by a fire 
which wrecked four dwellings, damaged four 
others badly and eight others more or less, at 
Hare and Canton Streets, Canton, this morning. 
The sufferers are all poor Polish and Bohemian 
families, who failed to insure their household 
effects, The total loss is less than $10,000. 

St. PAu, Minn., Feb. 22.—Fire last night, at 
Kent Street and University Avenue, destroyed 
the street railway barns and one hundred street 
cars, The loss is about $100,000. 


FLEMINGTON, N. J., 





TELEGRAPHIC BREVITIES. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, Feb. 22.—O. M. Shaid is de- 
fendant in a suit brought by the Order of United 
Friends to recover $10,000 which, it is alleged, 
he failed to turn over when he surrendered the 
office of Imperial Recorder to his successor a 
few months ago. 

WALPOLE, N. H., Feb. 22.—Theodore Webber, 
twenty-six years old, was killed last night in a 
friendly wrestling bout with a fellow-farmhand 
named Perley Watkins. Both men fell down, 
with Webber underneath. Webber’s neck was 


broken, 
Feb. 22.—Mrs. Johanna 


PF gy 4 oy i Ne Preston, eight miles 
__ Wi ved alone a 
from Halifax, was found to-day frozen to death 





in her house. 
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CHAUNCBY M. DEPEW DINED 


‘He Was the: Guest of the Lotos Club 
Last Evening. 





A NOTABLE GATHERING OF FRIENDS 


He Compares Washington and Lin- 
ecoln—Speeches by Seth Low, ex- 


Gov. Flower, and Others. 


The Lotos Club entertained Chauncey M. 
Depew at dinner in its clubhouse in Fifth 
Avenue last night. The tables were set in 
the: large parlors, were tastefully 
decorated with flags and flowers. 

Two hundred and seventy-five members 
and guests took part in the festivities. The 


occasion was voted one of the most enjoy- 
able in the history of the club. 

President Frank R. Lawrence presided. 
At his right sat Mr. Depew, the guest of 


which 





Chauncey M. Depew, 

Guest of Honor at a Lotos Club Dinner. 
the evening. Others at the guests’ table 
were President Seth Low of Columbia Col- 
lege, Geovge W. Smalléy, the Rev. Dr. 8. A. 
Eliot, ex-Gov. Flower, J. Lindsay Gordon, 
District Attorney Fellows, Chester 8. Lord, 
Capt. William Henry White, F. C. Wagner, 
the Rev. Dr. R, 8. MacArthur, and Charles 
Emory Smith, editor of The Philadelphia 
Press. 

Among those at the other tables were 
Francis B. Thurber. Col. Richard Lathers, 
Louis Windmiiller, ex-Surrogate Ransom, 
Dr. S. G. Perry, William Carr, Maurice 
Untermyer, Dr. L. L. Seaman, Arthur F. 
Zowers, J. H. Flagler, H. C. Duval, Guy 
Duval, William H. White, Henry Gleason, 
Cc. C. Hughes, George H. Daniels. 

Senator Lexow, Edward N. Gibbs, Dr. A. 
L. Northrup, Dr. C. Inslee Pardee, George 
A. Hearn, Gilbert Parker, Joseph Howard, 
Jr., Frederick A. Barnham, R. E. Bonner, 
H. W. Cannon, J. I. C. Clarke, W. T. Evans, 
Harrison Grey Fiske, J. T. Murray, H. W. 
Ranger, W. H. Hume, Col. E. C. James, D. 
Liebman, Danjel O’Day, J. B. Pond. 

Walter P. Phillips, S. S. Packard, Julian 
Rix, F. G. Remington, H. H. Rogers, D. B. 
Sickels, John W. Vrooman, W. W. Walter, 
George Clinton Batcheller, Charles Lam- 
bert, Charles P. Frame, R. 8. Gifford, H. H. 
Brockway, Richerd Deeves, William T. 
West, Dr. E. A. Miller, Earl D. Berry, 
George Bleistein of The Buffalo Courier, 
Sereno S. Piatt, John B. Hatmaker, Arthur 
G. Leonard. Ralph Townsend, and J. W. 
Davis. 

The menu card, an artistic etching, rep 
resents Dr. Depew fishing off the dock at 
Peekskill Landing. He is depicted as wearing 
an immense straw hat, knickerbockers, and 
untied brogans. His line is floating in a 
pond filled with lotus flowers and pond lilies. 
Hanging to a railroad spike driven Into the 
stringpiece of the wharf is a goodly mess 
of fish, and beside the lone fisherman is his 
bait can. In the upper right-hand corner is 
a train of cars marked “N, Y. C. & H. R. 
R. R.,”” with wings of the locomotive. Be- 
low is a representation of the Depew home- 
stead at Peekskill, and the legend, ‘‘ Lotos 
Ciub, to Our Chauncey, Feb. <2, 1806."") In 
the lower left-hand corner is shown a tun- 
nel with a locomotive drawing a train of 
cars emerging from it. 

After the dinner had of, 
President Lawrence introduced De- 
pew. He said: 

“T find that I have two or three dif- 
ferent and inconsistent speeches floating 
on my mind, and 1 am not clear as to 

minded to briefly 
our guest in such 


which to make. I am 
propose the health of 
terms as shall jead to a brief, modest, and 
altogether decorous reply on his ‘part, 
without levity, and thus terminate the 
proceedings. 

“T have but to name our 
leave the rest to him and to 
am not going to eulogize our guest. He 
ig best known to and honored by us as 
a member of the Lotos Club for more than 
a seore of years, and none of us breathes 
the true spirit of our Bohemian organiza- 
tion more than he does. 

‘““We have loved and honored the truly 
distinctive American spirit which has been 
evinced by him in his public career, which 
we have watched so admiringly, but abnve 
all we know him! best, and love him most, 
as an old and consistent member of the 
elub.”’ 

Mr. Depew was hailed with 
plause when he rose to reply. 
part: 

‘Language is inadequate to voice my 
appreciation of your compliment. When 
President Harrison tendered me the posi- 
tion of Secretary of State, as the successor 
of Mr. Blaine, a member of his Cabinet 
said: ‘You ought to take the office, Mr. 
Depew, even if to do so you have to sur- 
render the positions of trust which are the 
accumulations of a lifetime, while if Gen. 
Harrison is not re-elected you-may be in 
enly a few months and have no opportunity 
to gain reputation or fame as a foreign 
Minister, because you will have ycur name 
on that list of Secretaries of State.’ A re- 
eeption and dinner by the Lotos Club puts 
the recipient’s name on a noble list with- 
out involving any sacrifice whatever. For 
nearly a quarter of a century I have been 
@ member of this club, and the recollec- 
tions of the famous men whose coming 
has made famous nights, if written, would 
add another, and the most interesting vol- 
ume, to the Noctes Ambrosianae. The Lo- 
tos has no politics, no creeds, and no dog- 
ma. It stands for the catholicity of brains 
and the universality of good fellowship. It 
is a citizen of the world, and claims fel- 
lowship with men and women of every race 
and nation who possess these qualities.”’ 

Dr. Depew then referred to the many 
illustrious men in literature, art, and music 
who had been entertained by the club, ang 
continued: 

“Tt is a curious trait of this period that 
we are inclined to take nothing seriously. 
A story goes further than an argument, 
and a joke captures more than a speech. 
It matters not whether it be a crisis in 
National affairs, a critical time in finances, 
disturbing contentions in the Church, or the 
varying fortunes of party leaders, the pub- 
lic finas comfort somewhere by a presen- 
tation and universal acceptance of a hu- 
morous or ludricrous side of the situation, 
We apply this process in the humanizing 
of the deified heroes of the past. They tell 
the story of a Senator being shaved by an 
aged colored barber in Washington, and 
remarking to the barber: 

“Uncle, you must have had among your 
customers many of my distinguished pre- 
decessors in the Senate—many of the men 
now dead, who have occupied the great 
place which I fill.’ 

““* Yes, Sar,’ said the barber, ‘I’se known 
most all of dem. By de way, Senator, you 
remind me of Dan’el Webster.’ 

“The gratified statesman rose in his 
chair, and, placing his fingers upon his 
forehead, said: ‘Is it my brow?’ 

*** No, boss,’ said the barber, ‘it is your 
breff.’ 

“And yet the processes of humor seem 
to have destroyed wit. Or has publicity 
done it? We hail with intense delight the 
autobiographies which give us .the table 
gossip of the wits of preceding genera- 
tions; we treasure their epigrams and their 
mots. But now, when every newspaper, 
even the staidest, and every magazine, 
eyen the most solemn, has its humorous 
column or chapter, we hear no more 
epigrams, immortal witticisms, or new and 
humorous presentations of current inci- 
dents, either in society or at the dinner 
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he spirit o mmerce again, and the 
trail of. the serpent is over us all. Jokes 
have become rketable, witticisms com- 
mand a high price and humor is a source 
of daily livelih The story which is 
either painfully and slowly constructed, or 
the breath of genius, when told at the 
most private of dinners to-night, is in all 
the newspapers to-morrow. In other times 
the author would have been a welcome 
guest everywhere in order that there 
might be heard from his lips a repetition 
of his creation, but now he is either a 
writer and cannot afford to treat his friend 
to such expensive entertainments, and 
lose the authorship, or the dissipation by 
publication of a story or a joke or a hu- 
morous suggestion in embryo prevents the 
subsequent pevonnees by which it becomes 
an immortal contribution to the gayety of 
nations. 

“I do not know why you should have 
selected Washington’s Birthday on which 
to pay me this honor. There is no resem- 
blance between the Father of his country 
and myself, unless in my capacity as a 
railroad man you connect me with him from 
his first venture in what has grown to be 
the great system of transportation, be- 
cause Parson Weems, in his delightful and 
simple story of Washington's life, says 
that when a small boy he took a hack at 
the cherry tree. 

“This February, for the first time, both 
Washington’s and Lincoln's birthdays have 
been made legal holidays. Never since the 
creation of man were two human beings 
so unlike, so nearly the extremés of op- 
position to each other, as Washington and 
Lincoln. The one an aristocrat by birth, 
by breeding, and association; the other 
in every sense and by every surrounding a 
democrat. As the richest man in America, 
a large slaveholder, the possessor of an 
enormous landed estate, and the leader and 
representative of the property, the culture, 
and the colleges of the Colonial period 
Washington stood for the conservation an 
preservation of law and order. He could 
be a revolutionist and pledge his life and 
fortune and honor for the principles which, 
In his judgment, safeguarded the rights and 
liberties of his country. But in the con- 
struction of the Republic, and in the for- 
mation of its institutions, and in the crit- 
ical period of experiment, until they could 
get in working order, he gave to them and 
planted in them conservative elements 
which are founé in no other system of gov- 
ernment. And yet, millionaire, slavehold- 
er, and aristocrat in its best sense, that 
he was, as he lived, so at any time he 
would have died for the immortal principle 
put by the Puritans in their charter, 
adopted in the cabin of the Mayflower, and 
re-enacted in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, of the equality of all men before the 
law and of the equal opportunity for all 
to rise. 

“Lincoln, on the other hand, was born 
in a cabin among that class known as poor 
whites in slaveholding times, who held and 
could hold no position, and whose condition 
was so hopeless as to puralyze ambition and 
effort. His situation, so far as his surround- 
ings were concerned, had considerable 
mental but little moral improvement by the 
removal to Indiana and subsequently to Illi- 
nois. Anywhere in the Old World a man 
born amid such environments and teach- 
ings, and possessed of unconquerable energy 
and ambition and the greatest powers of 
eloquence and constructive statesmanship, 
would have been a Socialist and the leader 
of a social revolt. He might have been an 
Anarchist. His one ambition would have 
been to break the crust above him and shat- 
ter it to pieces. He would see otherwise no 
opportunity for himself and his fellows in 
social, or political, or prof: sional life. 
But Lincoln attained from the iog cabin of 
the poor white in the wilderness the same 
position which George Washington reached 
from his palatial mansion and baronial es- 
tate on the Potomac. He made the same 
fight unselfishly, patrioticaily, and grandly 
for the preservation of the Republic that 
Washington had done for its creation and 
fqundation. 

“ Wicely as they are separated, these 
two heroes of the two great crises of our 
National life stand together in representing 
the solvent powers, the inspiring processes, 
and the hopeful opportunities of American 
liberty. The one coming from the top to 
the Presidency, and the other from the 
bottom to the Presidency of the United 
States, the leadership of the people, the 
building up of Government and the recon- 
struction of States, they superbly illustrate 
the fact that under our institutions there is 
neither place nor time for the Socialist or 
the Anarchist, but there is a place, and 
always a time, notwithstanding the dis- 
couragements of origin or of youth, for grit, 
pluck. ambition, honesty, and brains.’ 

At the close of Mr. Depew’s speech, Pres- 
ident Lawrence said: 

“While politics does not enter into the 
proceedings of this club, yet on some things 
we are practically unanimous. It is our 
hope that the Lotos Club may yet furnish 
an occupant for the Executive graced by 
Washington and honored by Lincoin,”’ 

“Second the nomination,” rose from all 

parts of the room, and the proposition was 
met with uproarious cheering. 
President Seth Low was introduced, and 
made a witty speech. He said that when 
Mr. Depew was in England he was often 
taken for Gladstone; in Berlin, while von 
Moltke was alive, the two were often taken 
for each other, but in spite of all temp- 
tations Depew still continued to be an 
American. Mr. Depew’s success on the 
stump was due to the fact that his hear- 
ers could not comprehend the logic of his 
humor nor the humor of his eloquence. His 
humor was universal, and on the Bowery 
he had earned the title of “a peach.” 

Mr, Low spoke in a serious vein of Wash- 
ington and the founders of the Republic, 
and emphasized the lesson taught by them 
in that they had profited by the experience 
of other nations. In the present age the 
American people were apt to set at naught 
lessons taught by experience, and he hoped 
his hearers would take pains to impress 
upon all with whom they came in contact 
that the lessons taught by experience could 
not be ignored without disastrous results. 

The other speakers were George W. 
Smalley, Coit. Robert G. Ingersoll, Charles 
Emory Smith, ex-Gov. Flower, and Col. 
John R,. Fellows. 





AT THE NEW-YORK HOTELS. 


—WuInbDsoR—Baron C. de Courtier of Lon- 
don. 

—ALBEMARLE—Gen. George B. Williams of 
Indiana. 

—METROPOLE—Senator George R. Malby of 
Ogdensburg and Archibald E. Baxter of 
EFimira. 

—MuURRAY HiLi—Col. George B. Sanford, 
United States Army, and Edward 8S, Isham 
of Chicago. 

—WaALDORF—Ex-Senator Wilbur F. San- 
der of Montana, and Gen, B. W. Spencer 
of New-Jersey. 

—FirtH AVENUE—Ex-President Benjamin 
Harrison, Judge Edward T. Green of New- 
Jersey, and Miss Loie Fuller. 

—BRUNSWICK—Sir Henry Lynch Blosse of 
Ireland, Major Paul R. Brown, United States 
Army, and Cuthbert B. Jones. 





Al THE WASHINGTON HOTELS. 


—CocHRAN—John C. Marrin, New-York. 
—WILLARD’s—E. W. Bradly, New-York. 
—Pacpr’s—Mrs. Calvin Thayer Adams, 
New-York. 

—NORMANDIE—Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Mar- 
shall, W. W. Fleming, Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam J. Riker, New-York. 

—Ricas—W. E. Scarerotte, W. J. Lane, 
J. Pauli, William H. Bacon, A. C. Isaacs, 
J. E. MeMillahel, New-York. 

—EBBItTT—M. H. Ketchem, New-York; Mr. 
and Mrs. George Lopp, Mr. and Mrs, H. 8. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs, L. B. Boswell, E. T. 
Everett, Brooklyn. 

—SHOREHAM—B. 8S. Minturn, R. J. Johnson, 
Charles Haliter, P. - Kenedy, S. S. 
French, E. P. Durham, George M. Avery, 
S. H. Steele, H. T. Maury, Thomas H. 
Basville, New-York. 

—ARLINGTON—J. H. Jamison, J. H. Wal- 
bridge, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Robinson, 
Brooklyn; Mr. and Mrs. William Ellsworth, 
A. L. Prescott, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. David- 
son, John Hope, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Carroll, L. C. Harper, D. Lynch Prindle, 
New-York. 





Dr. Muellenbach’s Silver Wedding. 


Dr. Robert P. and Mrs. Muellenbach cele- 
brated their silver wedding last night at 
their home, 232 East Tenth Street. The 
Rev. Dr. F. Schneider performed the wed- 
ding ceremony, and after a great number of 
friends of the happy couple had tendered 
them their congratulations and given them 
many silver presents a dinner was served 
and the health of the doctor and his wife 
was drunk many times. Speeches were 
made by Dr. Honegger, L. Weissmann, J. 
Linde, J. Westenburger, Mr. Kittle, 
others, 

Among the guests were J. M. Ohmeis, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Pilgrim, Dr. and Mrs. 
Honegger, Mr. and Mrs, William Kurtzer, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Linde, Mr. and Mrs. Treu- 
leben, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Moehring, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kitile, Mr. and Mrs, Schleiff, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stumpf, Mr. and Mrs, Albert 
Meyer, and others. 

Dr. Muellenbach is a very popular member 
of the Beethoven Maennerchor, Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Schuetzen, Columbus Schuet- 
zen, Fellows, Freemasons, and many 
other societies. 


and 





Woolson Morse’s “ ndition Improved. 


The condition of Woolson Morse, the 
comic-opera composer, who is ill at his 
home, 30 West Twenty-fourth Street, 
was much improved last night. Mr. Morse 
has been ill several years. Two or three 
times he has been reported dying. 
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Setlist 6 a te ilede : 


NO POLI 
Gen. Harrison Here to Arrange for His 
Marriage. 





STILL FEARED AS A CANDIDATE 


Astute Pojiticians Say the ex-Presi- 
dent’s Letter Has Placed Him in 
a Position of Advantage. 


Ex-President Harrison arrived in this city 
at 3 o’clock yesterday afternoon via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. His private Secre- 
tary, E. T. Tibbitts, came with him. They 
drove directly to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
where Rooms 170 and 171 had been engaged. 

The ex-President comes to the city this 


time to see his fiancée, Mrs. Dimmick, and 
to make arrangements for their marriage, 
which, according to the present programme, 
will take place soon after Lent. He de- 
clined to discuss politics or to talk on any 
subject for publication, 

Mr. Tibbitts said Gen. Harrison came here 
wholly on private business, and that he 
weuld probably remain in this city until 
the end of next week. The trip was with- 
out incident. 

Mr. Tibbitts was asked if there was any 
probability that the ex-President would be 
married before returning to Indianapolis. 
He said there was not. Asked as to poli- 
tics, Mr. Tibbitts said: 

“There is no polities in this trip.’”’ 

Gen. Harrison's arrival did not create any 
outward flutter among the political mana- 


gers who are operating Gov. Morton's 
+residential boom. They say that the ex- 
President's letcer, in which he stated he 
would not be a candidate before the conven- 
tion takes him out of the running abso- 
lutely. Some of them, while Saying so, do 
not think so. 

‘To my mind,” said an astute Republican 
politician yesterday, ‘‘Gen. Harrison, by 
writing that letter, has placed himself in 
the best position possible in case there is 
need of a compromise candidate at the con- 
vention. He is out of all this squabbling 
and hustling for delegates and far removed 
from the ill feeling that will result from the 
preliminary confiict. This ‘ field-against- 
McKinley’ business that is now going on is 
likely to result in some curious combina- 
tions and complications if it is demon- 
strated, after a few ballots are taken, that 
McKinley cannot be nominated. Mean- 
while it will be just as well to keep an. eye 
on the chances of the ex-President.”’ 

Charles W. Hackett, the manager in chief 
of the Morton boom, was in a very happy 
frame of mind yesterday over what he 
regards as the progress of the Morton 
boom. He said everything was going along 
swimmingly, but he would not tell how 
many delegates to the Republican National 
Convention from outside of this State he 
was counting on. 

“I will not talk about that for publica- 
tion. We are not hunting delegates with 
brass bands,” said Mr. Hackett, cautiously. 

Mr. Hackett says he thinks the factional 
fight in tne Republican Party in this city 
has come to an end. From the way the 
anti-Platt people have been acting of late, 
he is justified in his opinion. As THE NEw- 
YorK TIMEs predicted some weeks ago, 
they have determined to bear the lashes 
of the boss’s whip, and get into line n 
the “interest of the party.”’ 

‘“*T am of the opinion,’’ said Mr. Hackett, 
“that everybody in this city is satisfied 
now with the exception of John EK. Milhol- 
land, He does not @ppear to be satisfied 

Chairman E@ward Lauterbach of Mr. 
Platt’s Republican County Committee was 
asked if it was his opinion that harmony 
had been restored to the party in this city. 

“It looks very much as though it had,” 
said Mr. Lauterbach, with a smile. ‘ One 
thing is certain, there will be absolute har- 
mony in the Republican Party in this city 
just as soon as the Republican Presidential 
candidate is nominated at St. Louis.”’ 

The Morton managers are working hard 
enough to convince some of the skeptical 
that they are really in earnest in their 
protestations that they are certain the 
Governor will get the nomination. They 
were very much interested yesterday in the 
visit here of ex-United States District At- 
tornéy L. E. Parsons and Peyton G. Bow- 
man, both of Alabama. Mr. Parsons, it is 
said, will be a delegate from Alabama. Both 
come on nere from Washington on a polit- 
ical mission, said to concern the coalition 
between the Republicans and Populists in 
Georgia, Alabama, and North Carolina. 
They want the Republicans to make a par- 
ticu wi hard fight in those States this 
year. They probably also had other busi- 
ness here, which was not wholly apart from 
the work of securing Morton delegates in 
the South. They were in close conference 
with ex-Senator Platt, and they were closet- 
ed for a long while with Chairman Hack- 
ett. Ex-Postmaster Cornelius Van Cott, 
who has been doing Morton’s missionary 
work in Alabama, was showing them about 
the city, and telling them of the glories 
of the Morton boom. Mr. Parsons is an 
out-and-out Republican. Mr. Bowman is a 
Populist. Besides seeing the Morton man- 
agers they also called to see Gen. Harrison 
an hour or two after his arrival. It was 
said, however, to be nothing but a social 
visit. Shrewd politicians are wondering 
what Messrs. Platt and Hackett expect 
to gain by flirting with Southern Populists, 
with or without Republican attachments, 

The talk about having a permanent Na- 
tional Republican headquarters in this city 
was revived yesterday by Col. George Christ 
of Arizona, who is at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, and who is a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Republican Na- 
tional League. Col. Christ has a big scheme 
in mind. Of it yesterday, he said: 

“This is not a project of the Republican 
National League alone, but it concerns 
every Republican, because it is to be a 
permanent home or headquarters for them 
all. The building will be erected up town, 
and will be from fifteen to twenty stories 
high. The material used will be stone, 
for we wish it to be enduring. There will 
be an immense assembly hall 'n it, where 
even National Conventions can be held, if 
necessary. 

‘““We expect to make this building pay at 
least 8 per cent. on the capital invested by 
renting offices. The shares will be $10 
each, and already two big Republicans have 
agreed to take 5,000 shares each. I do not 
care to name them. We calculate that the 
ground and building will not cost over 
$2,000,000, at the outside. Already I have 
seen an architect, and consulted with him 
about the plans, the cost, and many minor 
details.”’ 

Chairman Hackett said he had not heard 
of this elaborate scheme. 

Chairman Lauterbach of the County Com- 
mittee and Abraham Gruber said they were 
not aware that any such scheme was afoot. 





A DIAMOND FOR T. J, CAMPBELI 


He and Some Followers Also Get Cray- 
on Portraits of Themselves. 


Ex-Congressman Timothy J. Campbell 
was given a reception last night by the 
Oriental Club at 454 Grand Stret. 

Flags were flown in front of the club’s 
headquarters in honor of Washington’s 


Birthday, and within the house were dis- 
played pictures of Mr. Campbell. It was 
designed to have the two great heroes hon- 
ored at once, and this was done in great 
style. 

Among those who took rt in the dual 
celebration were A. C, orbacher, E. A. 
Eisenmann, Dr. Truman Nichols, Alfred 
Nugent, Frank A. Spencer, H. J. Bern- 
stein, Charles Silverberg, Owen Monahan, 
William Murphy, Senator Coffey, Thomas 
E. Crimmins, Judge Jacob Patterson, Con- 
gressman Dennis Hurley, Joseph W. Co- 
vert, Thomas J. Creamer, John Galvin, and 
John Striebling. 

There was singing and speechmaking, and 
Mr. Campbell was presented with a valuable 
diamond stud. Edward J. Dunphy made 
the presentation speech, and Mr. Campbell 
responded briefly. 

Henry Campbell, Alfred Nugent, Charles 
Gotthelf, and ex-Congressman Campbell 
were presented with crayon pietures of 
themselves. John H. Dougherty made the 
presentation speech. 





YESTERDAY'S FIRES. 


(From 12 o’clock Friday night to 12 o'clock 
: Saturday night.) 

—i:46 A. M.—200 East Ninety-third Street; 
Mary Higgins; dwelling; damage, $150. 

—5:30 A. M.—219 West Sixty-first Street; tene- 
ment; suspicious fire; damage slight. 

—7:05 A. M.—652 East One Hundred and Six- 
ty-first Street; R. Aschbach’s saloon; damage, 


$25. 
—8:10 A. M.—2.316 Third Avenue; E. White- 
house; storeroom; damage, % 
John Ober- 


—11:00 A. M.—449 Grand Street; 
back;, damage trifling. 
—2'30 P. M.—243 East Seventy-second Street; 
tenement of C. Dalhen; damage, $50. 
n P. M.—324 West Forty-ninth Street; J. 
Granger; damage, $50. 
—3:40 P. M.—883 Amsterdam Avenue; damage, 


$10. 
—5:35 P. M.—159 West Eighty-fourth Street; 
dwelling of Louisa E. Preston; damage, $100. 
—6:30 P. M.—154 East One Hundred and Six- 
teenth Street; dwelling of Celine Reinhardt; 


domes, $500. 
—9:15 P. M.—77 East Tenth Street; Frederick 
Wesinger; damage, $5,000. Hic 


TICS IN HIS VISIT] 





TRE FINANCIAL WORLD 


It was generally expected that the mdr- 
ket would have some small reaction the 
early part of the week, but there was 
scarcely enough recession of prices to be 
worth notice. It did not reach one per 
cent. This was mainly because the market 
is still so narrow that buying by even one 
important speculative interest is sufficient 
to make a mark on it, and one of these 
came in early Monday and bought freely 
of the Granger stocks. Later in the week 
the bond market showed that the house of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. was buying, and this 
was reflected in an increased strength in the 
stock market. It is understood that the 
Morgan buying of railroad securities was 
largely on foreign orders, the first that 
have been received for two or three months. 
The consensus of opinion in the Street at 
this time seems to be that, barring acci- 
dents, we shall have a comparatively steady 
forward movement of prices for some time 
to come. 

In the money market there is no trouble, 
and none likely, for the Government loan 
is a small affair relatively to the mass; 
that is, to all the conditions which make 
the market easy or the reverse. The 
preparation for it was the only thing which 
caused any stringency. Commercial dis- 
counts suffered somewhat while the strin- 
gency lasted. Railroad earnings continue 
favorable, and there is no reason to expect 
a falling off. Railroad managers are look- 
ing forward generally to an increase of div- 
idends. Advices from the other side concur 
in stating that signs are unmistakable of 
another bull movement preparing, of which 
the renewal of buying here on London ac- 
count, though yet small and careful, is a 
premonitory symptom. The excessively 
high price of consols indicates the piling up 
of idle money there, and that is something 
which never yet has failed to be followed by 
an outburst of speculative activity. 

It is sometimes objected the present situ- 
ation of the Treasury is unfavorable, in that 
the last loan may have to be followed by an- 
other, and so on indefinitely until the cause 
of the trouble is removed by a remodeling of 
the currency system. This is true. The 
Treasury Department is “shinning” along 
until the Cleveland Administration expires. 
But looking beyond this we that the 
“ shinning ”’ process is in fact the bridging 
over of a period during which public opin- 
ion is shaping itself in respect to the right 
way in which the currency system shall be 
remodeled. No system so far proposed could 
be adopted now, however good. Division of 
opinion is too wide. Bankers are scarcely 
more united on the subject than Congress- 
men. Discussion must still continue; but by 
the time the next Congress meets there will 
doubtless have been a crystallization of pub- 
lic opinion about certain fundamental propo- 
sitions. When thig stage has been reached, 
the formulation of the propositions into 
laws is a comparatively easy matter. Ona 
difficult and complex matter, always the 
hardest point to reach is effective agreement 
as to what should be done. How to do it 
follows easily. The country is still uncer- 
tain about what it wants in a currency sys- 
tem. : 

The slow process by which a decision is 
reached, as exemplified in Congressional ac- 
tion, may be seen in the case of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. The Government holds a 
second mortgage on the property. Not only 
are these in default, but they are 
about to fall The Government must 
take some action. Discussion has been 
going on in Congres> for three or four years 
in a desultory of a as to what 
should be done when the bonds expire. Only 
one thing seems to have been settled by it— 
that the proposition for the Government to 
take the roads and run them itself is im- 
practicable. Opinion on that point is now 
substantially unanimous. Meantime, a re- 
organization committee formulated a 
plan, and makes certain propositions for the 
settlement of the Government debt which 
would require the affirmative action of Con- 
gress to make effective. There is the last 
chance in the world that Congress would 
accept the plan. But it is forcing action. 
Secretary Hoke Smith, in a recent hearing 
before a Congressional committee, suggested 
a much better plan than the reorganization 
committee’s. 

He proposes that the Government foreclose 
on its second mortgage and pay off the first, 
which is also about to expire. It would 
then own the property entire. He proposes 
next that the Government sell it to a re- 
sponsible corporation for $100,000,000, pay- 
ment to be made in first mortgage 
bearing 3 per cent. interest, with a sinking 
fund. This would put first charges of 
only about $3,400,000 a year on the 1,800 
miles of road, which is so well within the 
earnings even in the worst of times that 
the bonds may be* considered absolutely se- 
cure. If the Government wanted to keep 
the $100,000,000 bonds, they would be simply 
permanent 


see 


bonds 
due. 


way 


sort 


has 


bonds 


covered into the Treasury as a 
asset; but if it wanted to sell them, it could 
by indorsing them, sell them in a lump. 
The company owning the road would have 
some other mortgages second to the firsts 
which would altogether bring the annual in- 
terest charges up to about $4,300,000. Net 
earnings over that would go to the stock. An 
assessment on the stock equal to that now 
proposed by the reorganization committee 
would put several millions of cash into the 
company’s treasury. A plan something like 
this, if adopted, would recoup the Govern- 
ment and put the Union Pacific Company 
surely on its feet again. First charges 
would be scaled down well within its earn- 
ing capacity, and that without calling for 
any sacrifice from the bondholders, as all 
the bonds are just about expiring. Of course 
no action can be expected at this session of 
Congress, but discussion may go on and 
action in the next session secured. 

It may be noted that the earnings of the 
Union Pacific Company appear to have 
finally turned the corner, and are now in- 
creasing. In this the company is simply 
sharing the better fortune which is falling 
to nearly all the railroads. The Burlington 
people still complain of the slow corn 
movement, and the Rock Island also; but 
the other Western roads keep going ahead. 
The Missouri, Kansas and Texas is making 
up all it lost last Fall, when the cotton 
movement collapsed. It will exceed its last 
year’s earnings on the whole twelve months, 
Louisville and Nashville is doing well, and 
London is again buying that stock, as well 
as St. Paul. Many of the small roads of 
the country are picking up wonderfully; as, 
for example, the Flint and Pére Mar- 
quette, which is showing quite remarkable 
increases. 





Suffering with Anthrax, 

Michael Conner, of 50 West Broadway, 
who is in Bellevue Hospital suffering from 
the infectious disease known as anthrax, 
was reported to be in a low condition last 
night, 

His case is being watched with much in- 
terest by members of the medical profes- 
sion, for it is uncommon among men, al- 
though frequent among cattle. 

The health authorities received warning 
some time ago about this disease from 


the Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, which called public attention to the 
danger of contracting the disease. Men 
handling raw hides are especially exposed 
to the disease. 





Special Election Registration. 


The second and last day’s registration 
figures for the approaching election for an 
Assemblyman in the Seventeenth Assembly 


District, to succeed the late P. J. Kerrigan, 
amounted to 245. 

The registration Friday was 169, making 
the total number registered 414. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Add 20 drops of Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bit- 
ters to every glass of water you drink. 


‘ === , 
B. * gE. & W. 


Chico. 
Auskerada. 





New Collars, | 


DIBpD. 
AMORY.—At Fond 
20, Samuel B. etenr _ 


‘COOPER.—On Friday, Feb. 21, of heart 
failure, Marvelle W. Cooper, aged 69 years. 
Friends are invited to attend the funeral 
ye omnag Kael han yeh Py 8 ee Incarnation, 
I son Av. an Sth St., } 
the 24th inst., at 10:30 A. M. bate: 
FITZGERALD.—On Saturday, Feb. 22, 
Fn cl re ey A 5elaide Fitzgerald, 
ero e late Judge Jame 
the 80th year of her Seg eaten od. 
JENKINS.—On Saturda , Feb. 22, C 
Jenkins, in the 83d year of his age. oe 
Funeral services at his late residence, 22 
Monroe Place, Brooklyn, on Monday, Feb. 
24, at 4 o'clock. , 


KEARNY.—Lucy Kearny, wife of John 
be 5 tp Os daughter of the late T. 
4 a M. L. McNary, on P 
Feb. 22. ise. y Saturday evening, 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 

MANLEY.—At Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Saturday, Feb. 22, Dean S. Manley ‘in the 
Teh yeas of bis age. 

uneral at his late residence 1 
afternoon, Feb. 25, at 2 orclock. ton 

NEWTON.—In New-York City, Feb. 22 
Lydia Wheeler, wife of the late Warren 
Newton of Norwich, N. Y., and daughter of 
the late Dudley R. Wheeler of North Ston- 
ington, Conn. : 

Funeral and interment at Norwich, N. Y. 

VARY.—Suddenly, at Thomasville, Ga. 
on Thursday, Feb. 20, Charles H. Vary, in 
his 86th year. 

interment at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Vilmington (Del. 30S 

sabes ( ) and LBoston papers 
; WEEKS.—Suddenly, on Feb. 20, 1896, Lou- 
isa E., wife of George W. Weeks. 
R Relatives and friends of the family are re- 
spectfully invited to attend the funeral from 
her late residence, 130 Hooper St., on Sun- 
day, at4 P. M. Interment private. 


Wis., on Feb, 


99 





THE KENSICO CEMETERY.—Located on ths 
Harlem Railroad, forty-eight minutes’ ride from 
the Grand Centra) Depot Office, 16 East 42d 5z, 








Special Notices. 
At the American Art Galleries, 


MADISON SQUARE SOUTH, NEW-YORK. 


Free View Day and Night, 
The William Schaus 
Collection of Masterpieces 
BY 
FAMOUS PAINTERS, 


The exeeptionally high 


the 


quality of 
do, 
Masterpieces of Celebrity, 


works, including, as they 


Veritable 
affords to our Museums, Amateurs, 
and Collectors an unprecedented op- 
high 


of the French and Dutch Schools, se- 


portunity to secure examples 
lected with the discriminating judg- 
ment of a recognized expert, to whom 
we “The Gilder” 


other famous paintings 


are indebted for 


and manv 


now in America, 

The Collection will be Sold at Absolute 
Public Sale by 

Mrs. WILHELMINA KENNARD and 

L. LAFLIN KELLOGG, Esq., Executors 

of the late William Schaus, 
On Friday Evening Next, Feb. 28th, 
beginning promptly at 8:30 o’clock, 


AT CHICKERING HALL, 


For further particulars and catalogues address 


order of 


THOMAS E, KIRBY, Auctioneer, 


American Art Association, Managers, 
6 EAST 23D ST., MADISON SQUARE SOUTH 





At the American Art Galleries, 
MADISON SQUARE SOUTH, NEW-YORK. 
Free View Day and Night. 

4n Extraordinary Collection 
OF 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
EUROPEAN CERAMICS. 


RARE ENAMELS AND MINIATURES, 
IVORY CARVINGS, MARQUETERIE, 
BUHL, VERNIS-MARTIN, EMPIRE, AND 
VIENN4S FURNITURE, &c., &c. 

THE COLLECTION FORMED BY 
B. GROSSBAUM, 
Highbury New Park, London, and other 
members of the Société Scientifique 
Européene, Brussels, 
and to be sold at public sale 
On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day Afternoons Next, Feb. 25, 26, 
and 27, at 2:30 o’Ciock. 
Particulars in Catalogues Mailed on Application, 
THOMAS E. KIRBY, Auctioneer, 


American Art Association Managers, 
6 EAST 23D ST., MADISON SQUARE SOUTH, 





FIFTH AVENUE ART GALLERIES, 
366 Fifth Avenue, near 34th St. 

FREE VIEW DAY AND EVENING, 

A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 

MODERN PAINTINGS 

BY CELEBRATED 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
FORMED BY 


MR. GUSTAVE REICHARD, 


Including representative and desira- 
, bie examples of 
Bouguereau, Bretod, 
Cerot, Casanova, 
Daubigny, Decamps, 
Diaz, Dupre, 
Gerome, Jacque, 
Knaus, Inness, 
Maris, Israels, 
Mauve, Monchablon, 
Mettling, Pasini, 
Perraalt, Perrier, Sanchez, 
Rousseaa, Roy bet, 
Sehreyer, Troyon, 
Vibert, Willems, 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION AT 


CHICKERING HALL, 


Sth Avenue, cor. 18th St., 


Wednesday and Thursday Evenings, 
Feb. 26 and 27, at 8 o’clock, 


Ortgies & Co., 
366 Sth Ave 


ARTISTS 


Robert Somerville, 
Auctioneer, 


Galleries of the AMERICAN FINE ARTS 
SOCIETY, 215 West 57th St. 
Exhibition of the Architectural Lea ue 
NOW OPEN. 10 A. M, to 8 P. M. and 8 to la, 

Adm. free. Tues. & Thurs. 50 cents, 
OPEN TO-DAY. 

CASWELL, MASSEY & CO.’S 
EMULSION OF COD LIVER OIL 
WITH PEPSIN AND QUININE, 
Prescribed by physicians in preference to others, 
Send for circular. 1,121 Broadway, 578 Sth Av., 

and 355 Columbus Av. 


Gentleman and wife, planning their 
fifth trip abroad, desire to make arrangements 
with two young ladies (to complete their party 
of six) for a Summer European tour. Ref- 
erences of the very. highest order. Address 
LIVINGSTON, Box 274 Times, Up Town. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


The highest award at the World's Fair was 
granted Dr. Deane, dentist, 454 Lexington Av., cor 
45th. Specialty,artilicial teeth. Expression restored, 




















New fublicatians. 


T Mercantile Library, 
ASTOR PLACE. Contains 250,000 Volumes 
Branches: 426 5th Av. and 120 ‘way. 
Books delivered to all parts of the city. 


ALL THE LEADING ie cee ie ee ee 
News 83 St. 
PR Pet eae ay 











CLOSE OF THE BENCH SHOW | er 





Several Champion Dogs Change Owners 
at Fancy Prices. 


A SUCCESSFUL SHOW IN EVERY WAY 


Over Ten Thousand People Present 
at the Cligsing Exhibition—Meet- 
ings of Specialty Clubs. 


The twentieth annual show of the West- 


minster Kennel Club was brought to a most 


successful close Jast evening, the attend- 


ance during the day and evening being fully 
10,000, which is a record for such shows. 


During the afternoon the Garden was 
packed with a holiday crowd, in which there 
was also sprinkled a goodly number of so- 
ciety people, who were out to see rather 
than to be seen. 

Hither the dogs did not like the crowd or 
they were worn out by the week of excite- 
ment and unrest, for they were in the worst 
possible humor, and attendants were kept 
busy breaking up fights between bull terri- 
ers, collies, Boston terriers, and other pug- 
nacious fellows who picked quarrels with 
occupants of benches near them. During 
the afternoon and evening several people 
who deliberately disobeyed the printed re- 
quests not to handle the dogs were suffer- 
ers. Several men, women, and children lost 
portions of their wearing apparel, and in 
at least three instances people were bitten 
so that blood was drawn, and physicians 
were visited at once. One lady who had a 
finger nipped refused to give her name. In 
another case where an attendant was the 
sufferer Dr. Glover, who dressed the 
wounds, said the injuries received were of 
no consequence. 

Taken as a whole the show was a suc- 
cess socially and financially, as well as re- 
gards quality. The men agree that 
taken as a whole it was far and away the 
best ever held in the country, and George 
Raper, the Englishman who judges dogs 
all over the world, says it was probably the 
equal of any show ever held, or at least of 
any he had attended. Of course, the spe- 
cialty shows have gotten together more 
dogs, and sometimes better dogs of a cer- 
tain breed, but no one that Mr. Raper could 
recall had a general show of so many va- 
ried types as the one just closed. The fall- 
ing off in quantity was greatest in the 
mastiffs and St. Bernards, which have 
ceased to be popular “ fads,’’ and in quality 
Was most noticeable in the fox terriers, 
in which a deterioration in the entire 
showing, both in the smooth and rough 
coated, was generally commented on. ihe 
best types seem to be the imported animals, 
as for some reason the American-bred dog 
does not breed so true to type. This is prob- 
ably due to over-production, as quantity 
from approved strains, rather than quality, 
seems to be the aim of nearly all the 
breeders, who are looking to make money 
rather than fame from their kennels. 

A great number of sales have been made, 
ex-Senator W. H. Reynolds paying $2,500 
for the St. Bernard Hellgate Defender, 
and Gen. Torrence of Chicago paying $1,500 
for the champion Great Dane Major Mc- 
Kinley. Sir Walter, one of the finest point- 
ers exhibited of late years, was bought for 
$2,000 by W. G. Brokaw, who has made up 
his mind to try and beat George Gould as 
@ showrnan in this class. Dr. Lougest of 
Boston sold Mayfiower, winner of the Mas- 
tiff Club Cup, to a German fancier, who 
will ship him to Dresden next week. Miss 
Anabel Green, a lady who 1s specially in- 
terested in spaniels, bought Zulu, Darkest 
Africa, and Wordsworth Sweep from the 
Wee Wah Kennels, and expects to make 
cup winners of them. A Mrs. Kellogg was 
said to nave paid $000 for Moses, a Japa- 
nese spaiiiel that is too small to be weighed 
On anything but the finely balanced scales 
of a deaier in precious stones. There were 
@ host of other sales for prices ranging 
from $25 up to $300, that were not deemed 
worth reporting. 

The bull terrier Merle Goddess, winner of 
first prize in Class 48, was protested be- 
cause she was deaf. She had been protest- 
ed for a similar reason in England. The 
club’s veterinary, Dr. Glover, sustained the 
protest, and Mr. Toon, the owner’s agent, 
asked for the right to have an examination 
by another veterinary of his selection. The 
dog was disqualified by the managers of the 
show, and an appeal will be taken te the 
American Kennel Club. In case the pratest 
is sustained, first prize will go to Frank F. 
Dole’s Queen Hill Empress. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Nationa} 
Beagle Club of America the committee on 
the Futurity Stakes, Messrs. J. W. Apple- 
ton, H. L. Kreuder, and George W. Rogers, 
submitted their reports of conditions for the 
stakes to be run this Fall and 4n_ 1897. 
They are practically the same, based on an 
entry fee of $10 for each dog to run in the 
stakes. An entire litter must be entered 
eight weeks after whelping, with sire and 
dam registered or eligible to registration, 
with entrance money divided into five pay- 
ments. 

The Pointer Club has elected these offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: President— 
George J. Gould; Vice President—James L. 
Anthony; Secretary—Fred Ss. Webster; 
Treasurer—C. F,. Lewis; Board of Govern- 
ors—Woodruff Sutton, A. C. Pickhardt 
Hon. John 8S. Wise, James Mortimer, and 
Dr. J. R. Daniels. 

A new specialty club known as the Na- 
tional Greyhound Club, chartered under 
the laws of New-Jersey, was organized dur- 
ing the show, with these officers: Presi- 
dent—James Keasbey; Vice Presidents—Au- 

ust Belmont and Albion Page; Secretary— 

. L. Little; Treasurer—L. C. Whiton; Del- 
egate to American Kennel Club—Horatio 
Nelson; Executive Committee—J. Keasbey, 
August Belmont, Dr. J. Lyke, J. L. 
Kernochan, E. R. Ladew. Some of the ad- 
ditional members are Foxhall Keene, Will- 
iam Wade, Ben Lewis, A. H. McGregor, 
or. J. Lyke, E. R. Ladew, and N, Q. 
Pope. { 

The English Bloodhound Club of America 
elected these officers for 1896: 

President—J. N. Windchell; Vice President 
—C. A. Lougest; Secretary and Treasurer— 
Charlies H. Innis; Delegate to American 
Kennel Club—Dr. A. T. Stahl; Judges— 
James Mortimer, Dr. Stahl, and Dr. Lou- 
gest. 

At the meeting of the Mastiff Club the 
following officers were elected: President— 
Dr. Richard A. Derby; Vice President— 
John Stevenson; Secretary and Treasurer— 
Herbert Mead; Delegate to American Ken- 
nel Club—John Stevenson; Judges—Dr. H. C. 
Derby, Dr. C. A. Lougest, James Morti- 
mer, and J. S. Winslow. 


dog 





DR. LINDLEY HONORED, 


Gifts Presented to the Master of the 
Ocean County Hunt, 


LAKEWOOD, Feb. 22.—Previous to the meet to- 
day of the Ocean County Hounds, Mrs. Clarence 
Blair Mitchell gave a hunt breakfast at her hand- 
some cottage, Woldcroft, at which a very pleas- 
ant incident occurred. In a very neat speech, 
James Converse presented Dr. C. L. Lindley, the 
Master, with the following articles as a little 
memento from his hunting friends at Lakewood: 
A silver hunting horn, with this inscription, 
**Presented to C. L. Lindley, Master Ocean 
County Hounds, by his hunting friends, at Lake- 
wood, N. J., 1896," and case for same; a silver- 
mounted riding whip and lash, a silver hunting 
flask, and a silver sandwich case, Dr, Lindley’s 
initials being inscribed on these last-named arti- 
cles. It was a graceful tribute to the man who 
introduced riding to hounds in Lakewood, and has 
continued it with great success ever since. A 
volley of cheers showed the entire approval of 
the assembled riders and spectators. 

Mrs. Mitchell’s guests included: E, N. Nicols, 
Howard Willetts, Miss Bessie Whiting, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur B. Claflin, J. W. Colt, L. Trowbridge 
Martin, Col. and Mrs. E. Morrell, Miss Josephine 
8. Sands,’J. Howard Lewis, H. Hayden Sands, 
F. J. Harris. George Gould. Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Robbins Walker, Mr. .nd Mrs. James Converse, 
and Dr. Lindley. 

The air was keen and frosty and the ground 
hard as a reck, but the undaunted riders heeded 
it but little, and thoroughly enjoyed the fast 
run that followed. Meeting in the courtyard 
of the Laurel Hovse, cover was drawn on the 
farm of the Lakewood Dairy, and the hounds 
gave tongue musically as they dashed over a 
difficult double and several stiff fences to the 
county line road, which they crossed at Hope 
Chapel. Here they entered the domains of I. 
K. L. Hyer, where fences were prolific, and then 
headed for Brewer's Bridge, where the scent 
caused them to change their course and strike 
into the dense mazes of Pine Park, where a 

halt was very welcome. 

At the northern border of this forest the scent 
Was again picked up and it was a pretty sight 
from the road to watch the field scudding over 
the heavily timbered land that intervened be- 
fore Bethel was reached and another check 
ealled. On being thrown in again the hounds, 
which were running very cleverly, set a not 

for Harmony, where the kill occurred after 





R. Fox, on Judy; E. N. N’ 

the hmond County Hounds, on W. 

Edith; rria, on Lady Etta; BE. N. 
on ‘Tramway; 


wood, ; Miss Cooper, on 

Miss Bessie Whitney, on Blue Bonnet; J. W. 
Colt, on Big Tree; James Converse, on Atlantic; 
W. Scott Cameron, on Glendale; Trowbridge 
Martin, on Lord Lyon; J. Flynn, on Torchlight; 
George M. Sidenberg, on unter; J. Jacquin 
Rothschild, on Geraldine; Mrs. E. Robbins Walk- 
er, on Evho;, Howard Willetts, on Mistletoe;, W. 
D. Grand, on Lightstep; J. Howard Lewis, Mas- 
ter of the Rosetree Hunt of Media, Penn., on 
Media; Col. E. Morrell, who holds the coaching 
record between New-York and Philadelphia, on 
Headlight; Mrs. Morrel, on Ajax; William Ste- 
vens, on Kensington; F. Pulitzer, cn Go Bang; 
Miss Barnes, on Lady Wynne; Foster Rawlings, 
on the Baron, and D. Barnes, on Sweetheart. 

The run was witnessed by the following spec- 
tators, in carriages: Miss Leslic, Samuel S8. 
Beard, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Castle, Mrs. R. T. 
French, Miss Annie Murphy, Miss Louis G. 
Fisk, Harvey E. Fisk, Francis P. Freeman, 
Mrs. Robert Amory, Mr. and Mrs. W. \Tenslow 
Hyde, Mrs. George Gould, Mrs. Kingdon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank P. Freeman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elwood Russell, Eugene N. Howell, John Howell, 
the Misses Belle, Mollie, Bert, Charlotte, and 
Lillian Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Andrews, 
‘vr. and S'cs. J. T. Howard, Hermann M. How- 
ard, Mrs. Henry Marks, Miss Marks, Miss E. M. 
Valentine, Miss Josephine S. Sands, Mrs. F. 
Jenkins, Miss L. Jenkins, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Cummings, Mrs. Harris Ely Adriance, F. C. 
Brown, H. J, Schanau, Mr. and Mrs. W. R. H. 
Martin, Miss Pond, Mrs. James Trowbridge, Mrs. 
Clarence Blair Mitchell. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur B. Claflin, Miss Jennie 
Anderson, Mrs. Walter R. Bynner, Miss Farnum, 
Miss Lillian Farnum, the Rev. Dr. J. De Puy, 
Dwight M. Harris, Walter Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. 

. L. Dixon, Miss Wheeler, G. B. Townsend, 
H. K. Pryer, Miss S. B. Hawkins, Mrs. Alexander 
Muir, Miss May Muir, Mrs. William Scott, 
Charles H. Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Denny, 
Jr., Miss Denny, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Young, 
Jr., Miss Green, Miss Bailey, Mr. and Mrs. Ciay- 
ton Platt, Mrs. W. Walker, Miss H. Miller, Mrs. 
G. Redmond, Paul Alden, O. W. Buckingham, 
N. Cc. Callaghan, Mr. and Mrs. L. Friedman, 
E. F. Hyde, O. H. P, Westervelt and party, 
Leon E. Tannebaum and party, Mrs. 8. F. 
Rosenthal, J. A. Havemeyer and party, Miss 
E. E. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kallawanser, 
Col. A. Shrulz, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Merriman, 
J. S. Hopkins, R. E. Westcott, J. I. Somer, 

Mr. and Mrs. George Helme, Mrs. Hanken and 
party, C, R. Agnew, J. A. Woolley, Mrs. Wal- 
lace Rice, S. Thornton, Prescott Lawrence, Mrs. 
H. W. Shaw, Miss Rosengarten, Miss Goodrich, 
Cc. E. Strong, Miss Strong, Mrs. Goodrich, C, F. 
Holmes, Charles S. Cox, Mr. and Mrs. W. S&S. 
Pyle, George Ehret and party, H. H. Stoothoff, 
Miss Gaffney, J. S. Gaffney, Miss Veit and party, 
Miss Callery, Mrs. Brosius, S, Raintzer, W. E. 
Smith, A. L. Webster, Mrs. W. R. Hemingway, 
Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. Coykendall, Mr. and Mrs. 
B. Kelly, Charles Deieu, Mrs. Merrick, Miss 
Merrick, and Mr. and Mrs. D. Kennedy. 

The meet next Tuesday will be at Mr. 
conservatories, and the famous Toms 
course will be followed. 


F. J. Ha 
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MIDWINTER CHESS CONTESTS. 


Forty-four Players Battle for Cham- 
pionship and Other Honors. 


The eighteenth annual midwinter meeting of 
the New-York State Chess Association was held 
yesterday in the assembly hall of the United 
Charities Building, 105 East Twenty-second 
Street. The attendance on the part of both con- 
testants and onlookers surpassed that of any 
meeting of this body previously held. Not less 
than forty-four players engaged in the mental 
combat over the board, while from fifty to sixty 
participated in the solving contest. 

Sixteen players of high rank in the local chess 
world strove for championship honors—D. G. 


Baird, the State champion of 1895; E. Delmar, 8. 
Lipschutz, A. B. Hodges, Edward Hymes, S. R. 
Rocamora, J. Halpern, G. Koehler, N. Jas- 
nognodski, A. Clapp, A. E. Blackmar, G. Simon- 
son, J. M. Hanham, A. Hale, J. W. Young, and 
I. A. Orchard. The entries in the general tourna- 
ment were not only more numerous than on 
previous occasions, but also superior in playing 
strength, as evidenced by the fact that some of 
the competitors played in the master’s tournament 
last February. The gathering was very har- 
monious, and almost every chess club in Greater 
New-York contributed its quota toward one 
tournament or the other. 

As usual, after each two hours of play the un- 
finished games were adjudicated by the umpires. 
Mr. Delmar protested against two decisions 
rendered against him. In the second round the 
umpires awarded the game to his opponent, Mr. 
Clapp, while in the third round his game with 
Hodges was declared a draw. Mr. Delmar as- 
serted that the judges were wrong, and that he 
would draw in the first and win in the second 
instance. 

The first three rounds in the championship 
tournament resulted as follows: 

FIRST ROUND. 

1. Baird, 0; Clapp, 1. Ruy Lopez opening. 

2. Blackmar, 0; Hodges, 1. Scotch gambit. 

3. Hale, 0; Lipschutz, 1. Queen’s gambit de- 
clined. 

4. Hanham, 1; Rocamora, 0. Two knights’ de- 
fense. 

5. Young, 0; Orchard, 1. 

6. Halpern, 0; Hymes, 1. Ruy Lopez. 

7. Koehler, 0; Jasnogrodoski, 1. Guioco piano. 

8. Delmar, 1; Simonson, 0. French. 

Games 1 and 8 were adjudicated by the um- 
pires, Prof. Deyo, H. Helms, and E. Olly. 

SECOND ROUND. 
. Hodges, 0; Baird, 1. Ruy Lopez opening. 
Jasnogrodoski, 1; Halpern, 0. Ruy Lopez. 
Clapp, 1; Delmar, 0. Ruy Lopez. 
Lipschutz, %; Hanham, % Vienna. 
Hymes, 1; Hale, 0. French. 
Rocamora, 4%; Young, 4. French. 
Simonson, 0; Koehler, 1. Petroff. 
. Orchard, 1; Blackmar, 0. Vienna. 

Games 8, 4, and 6 were adjudicated. 

THIRD ROUND. 

. Baird, %4; Orchard, %. Ruy Lopez opening. 

. Blackmar, 4: Rocamora, 4%. Scotch. 

. Young, %; Lipschutz, % Sicilian. 

. Hanham, 1; Hymes, 0. Giuoco piano. 

. Hall, 0; Jasnogrodoski, 1. Queen’s gambit de- 
clined, 

6. Halpern, %; Simonson, %4. French. 

7. Koehler, 1; Clapp, 0. Two knights defense. 

8. Delmar, %4; Hodges, 4%. Ruy Lopez. 

Games 1, 3, and 8 were adjudicated. 

The completion of the third round left the fol- 
lowing players with high scores for the finals: 
Jasnogrodski, 3; Hanham, 2%; Baird, Lipschutz, 
Clapp, Hymes, Koehler, Orchard, 2 each. The 
fourth round was contested as follows: 

1. Lipschutz vs. Hanham, Vienna. 

2 Jasnogrodski vs. Hymes, Q’s opening. 

3. Koehler vs. Orchard, Giuoco piano. 

4. Clapp vs. Baird, Ruy Lopez. 

The following table shows the openings and re- 
sults of the first three rounds in the general 


t. 
oT FIRST ROUND. 


. Langhton, 0; Stubbs, 1. 
Wilkinson, 0; Broughton, 1 
Ruth, 1; Amory, 0. 
Goodman, 1; Martin, 0. 
Meyer, 1; Limbeck, 0. 
Helms, 0; Roething, 1. 
Souweine, 1; Stern, 0. 
Lawrence, 0; Lipschutz, 1. 
9. Langleben, 1; Percy, 0. 
10. Widmer, 0; Gunsberg, 1. 
11. Fitch, 1; Marshall, 0. 
12. Lagerquist, 1; Pieczouka, 0. 
13. Frere, 0; Finn, 1. 
14. Yeaton, %; Litzenberger, %. 
Game 14 was adjudicated. 
SECOND ROUND. 
Langhton, 0; Broughton, 1. 
Wilkinson, 1; Amory, 0. 
Ruth, %; Martin, %. 
Limbeck, 0; Goodman, 1. 
Meyer, 0; Roething, 1. 
Helms, 0; Stern, 1. 
Souweine, 1; Percy, 0. 
Lawrence, 1; Percy, 0. 
. Langleben, 0; Gunsberg, 1. 
10. Marshall, 1; Widmer, 0. 
11. Pieczouka, 0; Fitch, 1. 
12. Lagerquist, 0; Finn, 1. 
13. Frere, 1; Litzenberger, 0. 
14. Yeaton, 0; Stubbs, 1 
Game 3 was adjudicated. 


THIRD ROUND. 


. Langhton, 1; Amory, 0. 
Wilkinson, 1; Martin, 0. 
Ruth, 1; Limbeck, 0. 
. Goodman, 0; Roething, 1. 
Meyer, 1; Stern, 0. 
Helms, 0; Lipschutz, 1. 
Sonweine, 1; Percy, 0. 
. Lawrence, %; Gunsberg, %. 
. Langleben, %%; Marshall, %. 
. Widmer, 0; Pieczouka, 1. 
. Fitch, 0; Finn, 1. 
2. Lagerquist, 0; Litzenberger, 1. 
. Frere, 0; Stubbs, 
. Yeaton, 0; Broughton, 1. 
Games 2 and 5 were adjudicated. 


The completion of the first three round@ k/t 
not less than four players, namely, Dr. Brough- 
ton, Finn, Roething, and Stubbs, with a clean 
score of three agmes won each, while P, Lip- 
schutz, Gunsberg, Ruth, and Sourveine followed 
closely with 2% points each. These eight men 
played off for prizes. 

The final round was played in the following 
order: Ruth vs. Lipschutz; Roething vs. Brough- 
ton; Finn vs. Sourveine; Bunsberg vs. Stubbs. 

The subject of the solving tournament was a 
problem by E. Hoffmann of this city, the proposi- 
tion being: White to retract his last move, and 
to compel black to mate him in two moves. 
Six answers were handed in. E. Olly won first 
prize. Time—l hour 5 minutes. M. Lissner sec- 
ond. Time—1 hour 45 minutes. 

The election of officers resulted in the re-elec- 
tion of the old officers and Board of Managers; 
President—Howard J. Rogers, Albany Chess Club; 
Vice Presidents—Wesley Bigelow, Manhattan 
Chess Club; George C. Farnsworth, Buffalo Chess 
Club, and Dr. O. P. Honeyger, Metropolitan 
Chess Club; Secretary—A. B. Hodges, Staten 
Island Chess Club; Treasurer—Dr. E. W. Dahl, 
Manhattan Chess Club; Advisory Committee—s, 
G. Ruth, Breoklyn Chess Club; J. Livingston, 
City Chess Ciub, and W. M. de Visser, Brooklyn 
Chess Club. 

In the final round of the championship tourna- 
ment, Baird won from Clapp; Jasnogrodski drew 
with Hymes; the game between Hanham and 
Lipschutz was not finished by midnight. ‘fhe 
former, however, had a winning position, which 
assures him of a tie with Jasnogrodski. Or- 
chard beat Koehler. The former and Baird divide 
third and fourth prizes. 

‘The last round in the general tournament re- 
sulted as follows: Roething beat Dr. Brough- 
ton; Sourweine beat Finn; Ruth beat Lipschutz; 
Gunsberg beat Stubbs. Roething takes first prize; 
Sourweine, Ruth, and Gunsberg divide second, 
third, and fourth. 


Evans declined. 
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SMALL BOAT RACING THIS YEAR, 


Thirty and Fiftcen Footers Will Fur- 
nish Most Sport, 


There is no race for the America’s Cup this year. 
and so it ie not expected that there will be any 
racing between the big cutters. The Defender, 
the Vigilant, and the Jubilee aze not expected to 





also gone to Boston, and the Wasp will not be in 
commission, so there will be no more racing in 
the fifty-five-foot class. 

In the forty-six-foot class there will be a sim- 
ilar state of affairs, as Mr. Bucknall has decided 


not to race the Minerva this year, and it is 
doubtful if Mr. L. Vaughan Clark will have the 


Gossoon in commission, At present it looks as 
though there will be no racing in any class bigger 
than the forty-footer, and no new boats are 
being built for this class. 

Among the schooners things are a’ little better. 
The Colonia will be raced against the Emerald, 
and the meeting of these two cracks should fur- 
nish some interesting sport. In the small class 
of schooners, those under 65 feet racing length, 
two new ones are being built, one from designs 
by H. C. Wintringham for J. D. Barrett, and one 
from designs by W. Gardner for H. W. Harris. 
These two, with the old boats, will make some 
good racing in this class. 

In the others the racing will be poor. J. 
Berre King will not race the Elsemarie, so that 
Mr. Brokaw will have to go in the class alone 
with the Amorita. This will put the Amorita 
against the Ariel, Iroquois, and Marguerite. The 
Ariel has been chartered for the season by 
Percy Chubb, and in the regatta of the New- 
York Yacht Club and the cruise chartered boats 
are not allowed to race. In the regattas of other 
clubs, though, the Ariel can compete. 

It looks very much as though this would be 
a year for small boats. Several well-known 
yachtsmen have organized the thirty-foot racing 
class, and these boats should furnish some sport. 
Twelve of the boats for this class are being 
built by Herreshoff. They are to be exactly 
alike, and those who have ordered them will 
draw lots for their boats. J. Rogers Maxwell 
has ordered one from designs by Wintringham. 
It is being built by the St. Lawrence Skiff Com- 
pany, and it is possible that the Herreshoff lot 
may be beaten. One or two are being built 
by other designers. All the yacht clubs will 
offer prizes for this class, except the New-York 
Yacht Club, and for that club to do so the rules 
will have to be changed. 

At present no boats smaller than fifteen tons, or 
about thirty-five feet in length, can be enrolled 
in the club. At the next meeting of the club, 
however, an amendment to change the rules so 
as to admit yachts of ten tons, proposed by 
Secretary J. V. S. Oddie, will be considered, and 
it will doubtless be adopted. 

Another class that is to be popular this year 
is the half-rater, or fifteen-footer. There have 
been two challenges for the Seawanhaka Cup 
for this class. One from C. H. Duggan of Mon- 
treal has been accepted, and the races will be 
sailed in July. The other from Linton Hope of 
England has not been arranged yet. 

The trial races to select the defender for the 
cup will be sailed in June, and at present it 
looks as though there would be a large fleet of 
contestants. It is estimated that nearly 100 
of these small boats are being built, and the 
members of all the clubs on the Sound have 
ordered yachts for this class. There are very 
few yards were at least five or six are not 
being built, so there is lots of fun ahead for 
smail boats. 





BOXER LEON DEFEATS MADDEN. 


Excellent Sparring at New-York Ath- 
letic Club. 


A programme of four bouts of scientific boxing 
entertained the members of the New-York Ath- 
letic Club last evening in the club’s gymnasium. 
The affair was the fourth subscription boxing 
show of the season, and it was generally ack- 
nowledged to be the best the club has given in a 
long time. Three of the bouts were scheduled 
for eight rounds each, while the “ big’’ event 
was set for twelve. This was between Casper 


Leon of this city and John Madden of Brooklyn. 
Each weighed 110 pounds. Although Madden was 
aggressive and stubborn, he lacked the coolness 
and science of Leon, who won on points. This 
eontest lasted the full number of rounds. The 
judges agreed upon the New-Yorker as the win- 
ner, a decision whica was expected and ap- 
plauded, 

The next best match in point of interest was 
that at 126 pounds, in which ‘*‘ Danny” Mc- 
Bride of this city met defeat at the hands 
of Martin Flaherty of Lowell, Mass. The latter 
had a little the best of the argument from the 
start, and toward the end he was very much 
master of the situation. In a clinch in the 
sixth round the pair fell, with Flaherty on top. 
Up to this point McBride pad got much the worst 
of it, and when he claimed a foul many thought 
it was a pretense to quit. Referee More heard 
the complaint and gave the boxers two minutes’ 
rest, and then put them to work again. 

In the next round McBride was knocked down 
and claimed to have injured his leg. This gave 
the Flaherty sympathizers an opportunity to 
say ‘‘ quitter,’’ but the referee stepped in and 
stopped the contest, givine the decision, of 
course, to Flaherty. Morris Hagerstrom of New- 
ark, defeated ‘‘Johnnie’’ Young of Brooklyn 
in the first bout, while ‘‘Sam’” Tonkins of 
Astoria, after having had the worst of seven 
rounds, turned about and whipped H. Peter- 
son of this city in the second bout. H. E. 
Buermeyer and Edward W. Kearney were the 
judges, while ‘‘ Bob’’ Stoll was timekeeper, 





A POVERTY RIDE. 


Novel Equestian Entertainment of the 
Belmont Academy. 


tanbark ring of the Belmont Riding 
Academy, in Harlem, was the scene of a novel 
equestrian entertainment Friday evening. It 
was given for the benefit of the Harlem Nursery 
Fund, and pleased a large gathering of spectators. 
Ridingmaster E. H. Platt managed the enter- 
tainment, which was entitled a poverty ride, 
as all the participants were dressed in tatters 
and rags. The first number on the programme 
was called ‘“ First Lessons in Riding,” in which 
two darkies, one being dressed as a woman, gave 
a ludicrous exhibition of a first attempt to learn 
how to ride under the instruction of an exact- 
ing master. 

Next came a@ grand assemblage of riders, who 
were attired in dilapidated costumes, representing 
chiefly beggars and tramps After executing 
some evolutions they dismounted and marched 
around the ring a few times. Then followed 
an exhibition game of football between two 
teams of five players each of college students 
dressed as bootblacks and newsboys. After- 
ward there was a game of jeu de barre, and then 
came the concluding event, entitled ‘‘ The Elope- 
ment.’’ It consisted of a rider dashing into 
the ring and riding off with the figure of a 
woman, and created much laughter. Music was 
furnished by a hand organ and an orchestra, 
the musicians being seated on barrels. 

After the entertainment a collation was served 
in the academy’s parlors. 

The participants included Mr. and Mrs. John 
Harney, Mrs. J. Bindley, Harold Birney, Mrs. 
K. T. Rouse, Dr. C. C. Cattanach, Mrs. Charles 
Rozelle, Miss Davidson, D. Brandes, C. F. 
Buxton, H. W. Ridabock, Edward Geiss, Harry 
King, Mrs. Wendell, L. B. Alexander, Miss 
Graham, A. M. Hall, Willilam Nichols, Charles 
Weisbecker, and William Cornell. 


The 





YALE BEATEN AT BASKET BALL. 


Harlem Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Team the Winner. 


The basket ball team of the Harlem Branch of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association defeated 
the Yale team in a game played in the gym- 
nasium of the branch, at 5 West One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street, yesterday afternoon, with 
a score of 8 to 3. The teams lined up as follows: 

7. a. eA. Position, Yale. 


Samuel McMahon Cc. C. Jones, 
Captain, ..ccceve ‘ 


Frank Giles .... Ww. Sanford, 


J. 
Walter Strippic.... {Defense { {j- H. Pack,’ ’98 

The Young Men’s Christian Association men 
had the game all their own way during the 
first half of twenty minutes. Stripple, one of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association defense, 
made nearly all the points by brilliant playing 
at Yale’s goal. Whenever he saw the ball on 
Yale’s territory he would hang about Yale’s 
basket, and invariably succeeded in getting hold 
of it before Yale’s guards could do so. He sel- 
dom missed putting it into the basket, 

The score in the first half was 7 to 1 in favor 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

After ten minutes of intermission the two 
teams went at it again. Yale played her best 
to even up things, and succeeded during the 
half in making two scores against one for the 
other fellows. The play was sharp, but the 
best of good humor prevailed, and there was no 
fouling. Fickee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association had his ankle sprained during this 
half and gave way to a substitute. 





PAPER CHASE ACROSS COUNTRY. 


G. G. Hollander Comes in First After a 
Six-Mile Run, 


The promoters of cross-country running gathered 
at Renbert’s Hotel, Fort George, yesterday for a 
paper chase. Twenty-four young athletes scam- 
pered over the rocks and bluffs. 

The hares started ten minutes in advance of the 
slow pack, which had the same amount of time in 
advance of the fast pack. The course was about 
six miles, and lay from Fort George across the 
King’s Bridge Road, around Fort Washington, 
and back by a circuitous route to the hotel. In 
the fast pack, who were thirty-seven minutes 
away, G. G. Hollander of the Pastime Athletic 
Club came home first, with Gray, Rumph, Carter, 
De Podesta, and Rielly following close after. A 
dinner and ‘*‘smoker’”’ followed the run. Those 
who took rt in the chase were: 

Hares—Ernest Thorpe and E, J. Keane, New- 
York Athletic Club; W. 8S. French, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and S. Mandell, Pastime 
Athletic Club. . 

Slow Pack—M. Halpin, New-York Athletic 
Club, pacemaker; S. Jacobs and 
Pastime Athletic Club; A. H. Walsh, St. George 
Athletic Club; J. Nolan, Hoboken; H. 
ville, New-Jersey College: R. H. Whitcomb, 
Young Men’s Christian Association; J. Sullivan, 
D. Jones, and C. Kenneugh,. New-York City. 

Fast Pack—G. G, Hollander, Pastime Athletic 
Club, pacemaker; J. B. Lynch and EB. C. er, 
New-York Athletic Club; C. H. Phillips, Birch- 
Witten Hariere. 4. 5. P. Steone, ee 
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GOOD GOLF AT BALTUSROL 


Thirty-one Players in the Washington’s 
Birthday Tourney. 





THE REV. DR. RAINSFORD’S HARD LUCK 


Thanked a Friend Who Said D— 


When His Ball Rebounded 
from a Tree. 


A new golfer jumped to the front very 
prominently and very gracefully yesterday 
at the open tournament held by the Bal- 
tusrol Golf Club, near Short Hills, N. J. 
This golfer, who won the unusual honor 
of carrying off both prizes given by the 


club, was W. M. McCawley of the Phila- 
delphia Country Club. It was his first visit 
on the Baltusrol golf course, and on that 
account his victory-was the more commend-~ 
able. 

The tournament was a handicap, open to 
all members of clubs in the United States 
Golf Association, and over forty golfers 
Started in the contest. Thirty-one finished, 
a number which is one of the largest that 
has been seen at a golf tournament. A 
small army of players from Staten Island, 
the St. Andrew's Club, and other places 
went to the grounds. 

The scratch men, as often is the case at 
handicap tournaments, did not loom up very 
well to the front. The score of 120 strokes 
for the eighteen holes seemed to be a 
favorite, for no less than four well-known 
players turned in this score. They were the 
Rev. Dr. W. 8S. Rainsford and Arthur L. 
Livermore of St. Andrew's, James A. Tyng, 
Morristown, and George E. Armstrong, 
Richmond County Country Club. 

The Rev. Dr. Rainsford played a very 
steady game in his first half, but met a 
mild Waterloo at the ninth, his ball falling 
into the ditch which serves as a hazard, 
costing him 2 or 38 strokes to get out, 
and he took 11 strokes for the hole. 
The twelfth hole also bothered him to 
the extent of 10 strokes. Dr. Rainsford, 
however, furnished the most amusing story 
of the day. It arose from a drive of Dr, 
Rainsford, when his ball, instead of clear- 
ing a big tree, struck squarely in the centre, 
causing the ball to bound back several feet 
beyond its original position. Louis Keller, 
Secretary of the club, who was standing 


close by, exclaimed, impetuously, ‘*‘ D— 
that tree!’’ ‘* Thank you,”’ was Dr. Rains- 
zord’s ready reply. 

Livermore’s game was somewhat erratic, 
his score showing four tens. Armstrong 
went along nicely until he struck the sev- 
enteenth hole, when he took twelve strokes 
his ball falling in several bad places, and 
Tyng also did not show up in his usual 
form, his second round being full of misfort- 
unes, twelve strokes being needed for the 
twelfth hole, and thirteen and ten respect- 
ively for the last two. The best record 
made by a scratch man was done by A. 
EE. Paterson of the Richmond County Coun- 
try Club, Staten Island, who did 107 and 
finished third in the list. Paterson is the 
holder of the George Hunter championship 
gold medal in his club, and has improved 
rapidlv this past year. Second place was 
taken by H. P. Toler, the hustling Baltusrol 
Club goifer, of whom great things are pre- 
dicted this coming season. He did _ the 


course from scratch in 102, but having a 
aerated of nine gave him a net score of 


The, winner, McCawley, did the eighteen 
holes in the low record of 96, but as he 
had a handicap of ten, his winning score 
was reduced to $6. This, therefore, gave 
him not only the silver pitcher given to 
the winner, but also the gold medal for the 
lowest scratch score, so McCawley will have 
something worth while to show his Phila- 
delphia friends as a result of his golfing at 
Baltusrol. He did the first round in forty- 
six and the second in fifty. In driving 
for the fifteenth hole he had the hard luck 
to foozle his drive, and the ball fell into 
a little pond a few yards in front of the 
tee, placed there for just that purpose. He 
had to pick it out and tee over again, 
losing two strokes, his next drive being his 
fourth. But that sent the ball right on the 
green, within seven feet of the hole, and 
by a good put the ball went in on the 
next stroke. So he actually did the hole 
a two, although it had to be counted at 

ve. 

George Hunter made his first appearance 
since his return from a long sojourn in Eu- 
rope, but was not quite up to his first-class 
form. Dr. Holbrook Curtis was also a con- 
testant, and James Park of Staten Island 
played a good game in 110 from scratch, 
doing the fourteenth hole in three. 

' The list of players and their scores fol- 
ows: 
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Beverly Ward— 

Out 10 10 46 610 

In 6 5 6 710—Withdrew. 

A substantial lunch was served in the 
clubhouse for the golfers and guests of 
the members, many ladies being present. 
The tournament was a grand success in 
every particular, and the Golf Committee 
thaving it pri ly in charge consisted of 
John Farr, W. Fellowes Morgan, George 
Cc. Kobbe, and Benjamin Hardwick. 
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GOURLEY BEAT NORTON. 


Close Golf Contest on the Lakewood 
Club’s Links. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J., Feb. 22.—As usual, the Golf 
Club of Lakewood provided an interesting pro- 
gramme for Washington’s Birthday, and was 
favored with fine weather. The ground was 
frozen hard and the balls rolled swiftly, although 
the soil softened a bit in the afternoon, under 
the sun’s warm rays. 

The special feature was the match game of 36 
| holes between William Norton, the greenkeeper 








of the home club, and Thomas Gourley, who has 
recently come from Scotland to fill & like posi- 
tion at the Baltuzrol Club. A similar number 
of holes are to be played at the Baltusrol links, 
end the winner is to receive a puygee Gz $100. 

This morning was really Gourley’s first public 
appearance, and he put up a star game, beating 
Norton 2 up after a stiff fight, in which Gourley 
exhibited remarkable skill. His drives were 
clean and true, his approach shots weil aimed, 
and his putting very clever. 

Notwithstanding the keen air of the morning 
a large throng followed the players. Among 
them were Robert Bage Kerr, Jasper Lynch, 
Francis P. Freeman, Mr, and Mrs, Arthur B. 
Claflin, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Freeman, Mrs. Rus- 
sell, Paul Stockly, the Rev. Dr. D. L. Schwartz, 
Harold Curtiss, the Rev. Harris Ely Adriance, 
Sherwood B, Ferris, Mr. and Mrs. James W. 
Morey, James Converse, Dr. Robert Amory, 
Robin Amory, Dr. Paul T. Kimball, F. P. Kim- 
ball, Howard Willetts, Miss Graham, Maxwell 
Wyeth, Eugene N. Howell, John Hunter Sedg- 


wick, Hugh Camp. J. W. Colt, Miss M. Kenney, 
John Miley, and Mr. and Mrs. William Ropes. 
Gourley opened the match by winning the 
first four holes in 14 strokes. The fifth hole, 
(407 yards,) and the longest, was halved in 6, 
while the sixth was halved in 4, both men 
leading off with good drives. Gourley took the 
seventh (280 yards) in 5 strokes, the eighth 
falling to Norton, who made a fine drive and a 
very pretty put. The ninth (204) again proved 
Gourley’s superiority, he making it in 8, his 
score for the first round being 37, one more 
than the record of 36, held by Norton, Guor- 
ley continued his winning form by capturing the 
tenth in 4, Norton then woke up and di- 
vided matters at the eleventh (235 yards) and 
the twelfth, (175 yards,) Gourley’s put in the 
latter being worthy of mention. Norton came 
to the fore at the thirteenth (132 yards) and 
fourteenth, the longest, his grand drive in the 
latter being fully 260 yards. The fifteenth (230 
yards) was divided, but Norton won the six- 
teenth (280 yards). and the seventeenth (211 
yards,) a superb appreach for the latter as- 
sisting in his victory. Gourley changed Nor- 
ton’s luck at the eighteenth by making the 
hole in 4, Norton failing to tie him on a put 
of less than a foot from the ‘hole. This ended 
the morning’s play, the remaining holes being 
played off after luncheon. 
Norton— 
5 6 
Br Reed -0 5 
Gourley— 
Out eosccoseeS 44836465 5 
or ose 4# 5 65 7 5 CS 
Play was resumed after luncheon, when it was at 
once observed that Norton was playing much 
stronger, and so much did he improve during the 
match that at the end of the eighteenth hole he 
was on level terms, and the game resulted in a 
tie, although Gourley pressed him hard, and again 
did very clever work with the club. The full 
score is appended: 
Norton— 
Out 
Be deve 
Gourley— 
Out 25447465 
BR <weke 54465 5 
During the day the members 
ussal weekly competition for the silver loving 
cup presented by James Converse. The contest- 
ants to-day were: W. Rush Bynner, James Con- 
verse, E. Robbins Walker, A. Wheelock, Jasper 
Lynch, Paul T. Kimball, the Rev. Dr. D. L. 
Schwartz, Robert Bage Kerr, F. P. Kimball, 
and Mrs. Arthur B. Claflin, who was the only 
lady to make the double circuit. She was al- 
lowed a handicap of 60, and completed the course 
in 148, thus having a net score of 88, which 
missed the cup by 1 stroke, and thus robbed her 
vf what would have been a popular victory. The 
cup fell to the gentleman who accompanied her 
over the links, Mr. Wheelock, who, though 
much advanced in age, accomplished the eighteen 
holes in 147, which, with his handicap of 60, 
landed him a winner over Mrs. Claflin, as stated. 
‘The scores of the other competitors were: 
Gross. Hndep. 
James Converse * 108 g 
Ap <2. | epee 129 
E. Robbins Walker 
Jasper Lynch 
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The Spring tournament of the Lakewood Club 

will be held on April 16, 17, and 18. The first 

two days will be devoted to the contest for the 
handsome trophy presented by the Laurel-in-the- 

Pines. On the third day there will be a handi- 

cap tournament for a silver cup donated by the 

club, while the player making the best score 
from scratch will likewise receive a silver cup. 

The second prize in the match Play competition 

will be a gold medal, and the third one of silver. 

A large number of leading golfers have signified 

their intention of participating. ; 
During the week the members competed for 

two cups presented by Mrs. William K. Strong 
of New-York, who is spending the Winter at the 

Laurel House. One of Sevres arabesque, tall 

and obelisk in shape, with a carved metal top, 

was won by Jasper Lynch, while the other of 
polish silver, conical in form, with a crystal 
bottom, was captured by Dr. Paul T. Kimball. 


Golf at Bayonne, 


The newly appointed Golf Committee of the 
New-Jersey Athletic Club held its first golf tour- 
nament at the club grounds, Bayonne City, N. J., 
yesterday. The tournament was in every way 
successful. In order to encourage the members, 
two prizes were given, a handsome gold medal 
to first, silver to second, and a booby prize for 
the last man. The course was laid out some 
days ago by Mr. Charles Cox, the well-known 
expert. There was a large crowd present to wit- 
ness the play. The first prize was won by E. O. 
Schuyler, and the second prize by William Currie. 
The booby prize was captured by Charles Spencer. 

The score is as follows: 

E. O. Schuyler, nine holes out, 45; nine holes in, 
44. Total—89. William Currie, nine holes out, 
48; nine holes in, 50. Total—98. 

S. S. Schuyler, nine holes out, 63; nine holes in, 
55. Total—118. 

S. L. Davies, nine holes out, 67; nine holes in, 58. 
Total—125. 

H. M. Cook, nine holes out, 64; nine holes in, 
Total—182. 

J. E. Sullivan, nine holes out, 77; nine holes in, 
70. Total—147. 

H. D. Fuller, nine holes out, 
838. Total—-155. 

Cc. S. Spencer, nine holes out, 
90. Total—167. 


YALE’S HOLIDAY CELEBRATION. 


72; nine holes in, 


77; nine holes in, 





Many Athletes Returned to the Col- 
lege and Heiped in Coaching. 


NEW-HAVEN, Conn., Feb. 22.—The prominent 
Yale athletes who gathered here to-day to assist 
the ’Varsity Captains in coaching the different 
teams, to-night attended banquets given by 
their secret societies in their honor. The soc!i- 
eties, as well as the Yale athletic leaders, made 
of Washington’s Birthday a gala holiday. In 
the society houses of Skull and Bones, Scroll and 
Keys, and the Cloister, elaborate banquets were 
served, and most of the other societies kept open 
house. 

There were about a hundred prominent Yale 
graduates back for the celebration. The athletes 
who were present and coached the various ath- 
letic teams, included the following: 

Crew—Robert J. Cook, Anson M. Beard, John 
M. Goetchius, Alexander Rogers, ‘95; Fred 
Johnson, '84. 

Baseball—Walter F. Carter, '95; M. H. Beall, 
’03; F. B. Stephenson, ’95. 

Track Team—William 0O. 
Knight Wade, ’95. 

aie Bob”’ Cook had the candidates for the crew 


out for two sessions. In the morning the men 
were given a drill of an hour and a half and 
in the afternoon they were again called out 
for as long a time. Mr. Cook supervised the 
work and made it the hardest practice of the 
eight this year. He gave several new men seats 
in the boat and shook up the old men, and in 
general his training was of an experimental 
character. He made a shift in nearly every seat 
in the boat. 

Last evening Mr. Cook was asked to talk 
about the crew candidates, He said: ‘‘ They 
are working hard, but there is nothing definite 
to be said yet about them. I have been reading 
so much in the papers about the changes in my 
stroke that I thought I would run up and see 
whether the reports were so or not.’’ Then 
Mr. Cook turned to Capt. Treadway, who was 
standing near, and said, with a smile: ‘‘I am 
relieved to find that there have been no radical 
changes.”’ 

Mr. Cook was asked his opinion on the matter 
of Yale entering a crew in the four-oared contest 
at Henley. He said: ‘‘ We have not discussed 
that much, but just now it seems to me as if 
we should have our hands full to get an eight 
into shape which will make as good a showing 
as we would like.’””’ As to Yale’s chances for 
sending some entries for the single sculling event, 
he said: ‘‘I don’t see how we are to make any 
entries whatever for that.’’ 

Mr. Cook continued: ‘‘ The men have had a 
hard day’s work to-day. I am permanently lo- 
cated in New-York at present, and hope to be 
with the candidates more this Spring. I shall 
leave here to-night, but hope to be here again 
soon.’’ 

Walter Carter, the old pitcher, gave Capt. 
Quinby’s men a lively afternoon's practice in the 
cage, and id last night that there was some 
fair material among the lot, but it needed hard 
work to bring it out. 

Ex-Capt. Hickok assisted Capt. Sheldon in 
preparing for the indoor games which will be held 
at the Second Regiment Armory on March 7, 
The track men were given exercises on the 
gymnasium floor and running track. The runners 
are in charge of Trainer Michael Murphy, who, 
it is thought, is preparing some surprises for 
‘the coming indoor meet. 


Hickok, °95, and 


Athletic Feats at Princeton, 


PRINCETON, N. J., Feb. 22.—The Washing- 
ton’s Birthday exercises at Princeton to-day con- 
sisted of the annual class of '76 debate in Alex- 
ander Hall, the orations of speakers chosen from 
the four classes, in the gymnasium at 11 o’clock, 
and the midwinter athletic sports at 2:30 P. M. 

The class of ‘76 debate was won by Milton A. 
Loofbourrow, '98, of Ohio, and P. Curtis Martin, 
"98, with the Nassau Literary Prize for excel- 
lence in oratory. 

The athletic games resulted as follows: Putting 
the Shot—Won by . §S. Schmalhorst; actual 

ut, 86 feet 7 inches. Lightweight Wrestli 
Ww "98. Pole Vault—Won by 


on T. M. Irvine, 
Cc. Tyler: petebt, 20 3 inches. Middle- 


‘on by H. R. Reiter, '08 


~ 


a ; a 





High Jump—Won by W. M. Dear; height, 5 feet 
7 tichea. Climbing—Won by G. G. Black- 
. Mavyweight Wrestling— ‘Won by A. 





PLAINFIELD’S SOCIETY CYCLISTS. 


They Have Their First Music Ride as 
an Organized Club. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Feb. 22.—The fashionable 
cyclists of Plainfield and North Plainfield en- 
joyed the initial music ride of their newly or- 
ganized wheel club in the Columbia Cycle Acad- 
emy last evening. About sixty members appeared 
to make the first meet a success, and the social 
rest of the Lenten season is certain to be pleas- 
antly disturbed by the allurements of the whirl- 
ing wheels. No place could be found better 
adapted to the purposes of a social cycling club 
than the Colymbia Cycle Academy, which has 
not only the largest floor space in the State of 
New-Jersey, but ample and well-appointed dress- 
ing rooms, excellent heating and lighting, and a 
first-class orchestra, besides plentiful accommoda- 
tions for the non-cycling laity. 

Last evening was but an experimental meet, 
and its success cannot fail to assure long life 
for the new venture. No name has been yet an- 
nounced for the young club, which is, of course, 
modeled after the Michaux Club of New-York, 
but it is likely that it will be known as the Co- 
lumbia, and there is talk of securing the club- 
house of the defunct Plainfield Bicycle Club as 
a rendezvous. 

The membership of the new organization com- 
prises the beauty, wealth, and talent of Plain- 
field’s younger fashionables. Among the men 
are some who have already made a mark in 
eycling at college, or at home, and of the ladies 
not a few are distinguished for the grace and ease 
of their wheeling. Nearly every rider brought his 
or her own mount to spin upon last night, but 
«those who did not found excellent substitutes in 
the cycles kept for hire at the Columbia Academy. 

Among those who attended the event were: Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Parker Mason, Mr. and Mrs. D. W. 
Pond, Mr. and Mrs. William J. Roome, Mr. and 
Mrs. George C. Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. William L. 
Saunders, the Rev. and Mrs. Robert Lowry, Mr. 
and Mrs. Julian Ricards, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Wilcox, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Ashley Grace, Mrs. 
Craig A. Marsh, Miss Ada Marsh, Miss Maude 
Van Boskerck, Miss Daisy Van Boskerck, Miss 
Elizabeth Van Boskerck, Miss Anne Murphy, 
Miss Mabel Watson, Miss Randolph, Miss Anna 
Miller, Miss May Evans, Messrs. Irving West, 
Sherwood West. Harry West, Thomas Van Bos- 
kerck, George Van Boskerck, Charles B. Morse, 
Arthur Henderson, Marshall Adams, James T., 
Scott and Joseph Robinson. 


The Hackensacks’ New Officers. 


HACKENSACK, N. J., Feb. -—The Hacken- 
sack Wheelmen have elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: President—Frank 
Banta; Vice President—S. A. Meeks; Secretary— 
F. V. Bates; Treasurer—John D. B. Vreeland; 
Governors—R. A. Hewitt, Theodore Van Raden, 
Charles E. Wharton, H. Newman; Road Officers— 
Captain—Leonard Kirby; First Lieutenant—J. 
Howard Wells; Second Lieutenant—Edgar Vree- 
land, Jr.; Bugler—L. D. Labagh; Color Bearer— 
C. A. Wells. 
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CYCLES AND CYCLE MAKERS. 
Mechanical Matters and Trade Talk of 
Interest to Riders. 


—Ss 


pany 


F. Meyers of the Olympic Cycle Com- 
is contemplating putting on the market 
another tire, designed to solve the puncture 
problem. It is not a puncture-proof tire, but 
might better be called a puncture indifferent 
device. It receives punctures as easily as the 
ordinary pneumatic, but instead of flattening 
out under them, it welcomes all tacks, nails, 
and glass, and goes merrily on, healing a hole 
as soon as made, so that there is no escape of 
air. The rider does not have to bother even to 
dismount, the tire being absolutely self-healing. 
The secret of it lies in a coating on the inside 
of the tread of the tire, which keeps in a plastic 
condition because of the ingredients used, 
Strictly speaking it is not rubber cement, but a 
composition of remarkable adhesive properties 
with rubber in it. The blade of a knife can be 
pushed into the tire and withdrawn without a 
particle of air escaping. Yesterday Kit Clark, 
the advertising manager of the -Olympic con- 
cern, put several holes in a pair of these tires 
and took a spin of twenty miles on them for a 
test. The tires were as hard at the finish as 
when he started. 

—Talking with a mechanical sharp and a cycle 
enthusiast of such standing as Louis Resenfeld, 
the conviction cannot be escaped that the day is 
coming when all cycle riders who are in the 
least fastidious about accuracy in style, shape, 
and workmanship will have their wheels built 
for them, just as now they have shoes made. 
In building up his specialty of making wheels 
to order to its present proportions, Mr. Rosen- 
feld has solved many problems of proportion, 
which the uninitiated would never suspect of ex- 
isting. In consequence, those who are working 
on the details of cycle construction and gearing 
have come to make 25 Warren Street a rendez- 
yous, and there can be found in progress almost 
any day profound discussions of minute matters, 
such as go toward perfecting the art of wheel 
building. 

—Already the Brooklyn riders are beginning to 
gather at Alex Schwalbach’s new place, on Fiat- 
bush Avenue, opposite the Brighton Beach sta- 
tion, just as they did when the all-around vet- 
eran was on Bedford Avenue. Fully 200 stopped 
at the place yesterday. Among the callers were 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Burns and a number of 
Kings County men. The new place of the com- 
pany is rapidly being put into shape, and will 
be stocked up by the Ist of March. Although 
he has’ no wheels on hand, Alex is making sales 
every day, eight Kenwoods being the record for 
Washington’s Birthday. This new corporation 
will handle such well-known lines as the Olym- 
pic, Wolff-American, Union, Imperial, and a 
variety of cheap wheels, besides its own special. 

—It is odd how few riders appreciate the fine 
points in the lines of a wheel. In the propor- 
tions of one tube to the fength of the others, 
the rake of the strut, &c., is much of the secret 
of easy running. Every fraction of an inch of 
variation in such matters changes the position or 
the rider, centre of gravity, and, hence, the 
whole hang and balance of a wheel. Much of the 
fault of noor wheels lies in just these lines, how- 
ever good may be the material used, and however 
well it may be put together. 

—When a pump has been lying about in dust, 
or in the toolbag for a time, it is well to give 
several strokes before applying it to the valve, 
so as to blow out any dust which may have 
accumulated in the nozzle. This is a protection 
against valve troubles. 

—Paul Grosch, the speedy Jersey rider, 
opened a store in Paterson, N. 
of Lyndhursts. 


has 
J., for the sale 





AMONG THE WHEELMEN, 


Cyclists wishing to join the League of American 
Wheelmen wili be furnished with application blanks 
and necessary information by addressing Cycling 
Department of THE NEW-YORK TIMEs. 


—The South Brooklyn Wheelmen have decided 
to make theirs a proprietary club, and all the 
arrangements for the change have been left to a 
committee, comprising C. J. Obermayer, L. Brun- 
er, J. C. Purdy, C. H. Dennison, and G. A. 
Greenia. It is very likely that the club will 
build a house in Sixth Avenue, near Berkeley 
Place. 

—An attractive entertainment was held last 
evening at the Brooklyn Bicycle Rink, on Cler- 
mont Avenue. The programme included a barrel 
race and lantern ride, a sketch by the two 
‘* electric stars,’’ the Misses Boorum and Rob- 
erts, and trick riding by Prof. W. S. Maltby. 

—The National meet; according to Mr, Brig- 
man, a member of the Louisville Meet Club, will 
be held in that city during the second week in 
August. 

—P. S. Collins of Philadelphia has been ap- 
pointed Secretary-Treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
Division, in place of J. J. Van Nort, resigned. 

—The election of officers of the Metropolitan As- 
sociation of Cycling Clubs will take place at the 
Columbia next Friday evening. 





CALEDONIANS’ CLEVER VICTORY. 
\ 


Beat the New-York Club at Curling on 
Van Cortlandt Lake. 


An interesting game of curling took place on 
Van Cortlandt Lake. yesterday, between the 
New-York Caledonians and the New-York Curl- 
ing Club, two rinks a side. These two clubs 
have had many keenly contested matches during 
the last thirty years, as the New-York club was 
formed by a secession of a number of members 
from the Caledonians. Not a charter member is 
now left in the New-York club, but the Cale- 
donians stil! have four members who were on the 
active list when the secession took place, two of 
whom—Templeton and Fouiis—were in the match 
yesterday. 

The game was played on that part of the lake 
near the golf course. The fine, clear, bracing air 
tempted many devotees of the game to try a 
shot on the course on Washington’s Birthday. 

The score: 

RINK NO. 1, 


CALEDONIANS, N. Y.| NEW-YORK, 

R. Archibald, |J. Woods, 

John Stalker, |A. P. Roth, 

John Templeton, A. G. Fulton, 

D. McKeenan, (skip).13) William Hogg, 
NO. 2. 

W. Archibald, J. Haffen, 

Harry Archibald, William Hogg, Jr., 

T. T. Archibald, Charles S. Ogden, 

David Foulis, (skip) . .22/E. Sheridan, (skip)... 9 


Total 


N. Y¥. 


(skip). .8 


Re anes | 

Majority for Caledonians, 18 shots. 

The Van Cortlandt Club played on their home 
ice yesterday forenoon at the point game for a 
handsome gold medal, presented by J. P. Moro- 
sini, honorary member of the club. when, after 
a spirited competition, A. Pratt and John Frazier 
tied at 23 points, and, in the play off, at out- 
wicking, Pratt won the medal by some fine 
play, eleven members competing. 

The New-York Ciub also played for their 
club medal at the points, the winner being 
Charles 8. Ogden, with a small score, owing to 
the state of the ice where the games were 


CAPACITY OF FREIGHT CARS 
New-York Railroad Club Dis- 
cusses the Subject. 


At a meeting of the New-York Railroad 
Club held at 12 West Thirty-first Street last 
Thursday evening, there was an interesting 
discussion regarding the character and ca- 
pacity of freight cars. A committee which 
was appointed last October to consider the 
“ large-car question” submitted its report. 
The consideration of the subject was limited 
to cars to be used in the general interchange 
service. 

The committee set forth the principle that 
when a railroad builds cars for general in- 
terchange with all other roads it must mani- 
fest some regard for the characteristics of 
the traffic and other existing conditions of 
the whole railway system, instead of build- 
ing cars adapted solely to its local condi- 
tions. In the movement of through freight 
each railroad forms part of a through line, 
and each road in such a through line has a 
right to demand that the cars of other 
roads which it receives in exchange for its 
own shall conform to some accepted stand- 
ard suited to the general requirements of 
the through traffic. The continued building 
of large box cars, the. committee thinks, is 
due largely to the provision in the officia! 
classification establishing certain minimum 
car-lnad rates for which shippers must pay, 
whether the car offered by the carrier is a 
large or a small car. 

The remedy suggested by Commissioner 
J. - Goddard, and which the committee 
strongly indorsed, is to make a sliding scale 
of minimum weights, based on the cubic ca- 
pacity of the cars, which, as a practical 
measure, requires that all box cars have 
their cubic capacity stenciled on their sides. 

After discussing the committee’s report, 
the club passed the following resolution: 

That it is the sense of the New-York Rail- 
road Club that, for general interchange 
service, no box car or stock car should be 
built of a greater capacity than 60,000 
pounds, and that this club earnestly recom- 
mends to the traffic associations that their 
rates on light and bulky freight be based 
on the cubic capacity of the cars.” 


THE 
The 


Northern Pacific Order, 


Judge Lacombe of the United States Cim 
cuit Court has signed the order, of which 
he issued a memorandum on Friday, in the 
matter of the appointment of receivers of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. The order 
directs that the cause of the Farmers Loan 
and Trust Company and others against 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
brought Aug. 15, 1893, be consolidated with 
the suit brought by the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, as complainant for the 
foreclosure of mortgages upon the prop- 
erty of the railroad company, the bill of 
complaint for which was filed Aug. 5, 1895, 
and that E. H. McHenry of St. Paul, Minn., 
and Frank G. Bigelow of Milwaukee, Wis., 
be appointed receivers of all the properiy 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Judge Lacombe further orders that the 
resignations of Thomas F. Oakes, Henry 
C. Payne, and Henry C. Rouse, as receivers, 
be accepted, and that they make ac- 
counting to the United States Circuit Court 
for the Eastern District of Wisconsin. 


Passenger and Ticket Agents, 


The forty-first annual meeting of the 
American Association of General Passenger 
and Ticket Agents will be held in the Hotei 
Jefferson, Richmond, Va., on Tuesday, 
March 17. Action on the report of the 
committee having in charge the matter of 
a better control of the issuance of inter- 
line passage tickets will probably be dis- 
posed of at this meeting. Col. C. P. At- 
more is Chairman of the committee. A. S. 
Hanson, Chairman of the Committee or, 
Paster Contracts, is expected to submit 4 
final report. 

The annual address will be delivered by 
B. W. Wrenn, Passenger Traffic Manager 
of the Plant system. 


Missouri Pacifiec’s Deficit. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 22.—The 1895 report of the 
Missouri Pacific, which will be issued: next 
month, will show a deficit of $500,000 or 
more for the year. This will be an im- 
provement over the 1894 report, which 
showed a deficit of $1,933,355. The gross 
earnings for 1895 increased $808,577. If all 
this was saved it would bring the net 
earnings for the year to $26,125,747, ta 
which is to be added other income amount- 
ing to $741,000. The charges, however, are 
about $6,800,000, exclusive of interest on 
bonds, into which the floating debt was 
funded. 





RAIDROAD MEN AND MATTERS. 


—Alfred P, Boller, M., American Society 
Civil Engineers; Mr. William H. Brown, 
Chief Engineer of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and Mr. J. F. Thompson, Engineer of 
the Central of New-Jersey, have been ap- 
pointed a commission to report upon plans 
for solving the grade-crossing question ir 
Newark, N. J 

—The eating houses along the line of the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad sup- 
plied valentines for every passenger on 
Valentine’s Day, with a special bill of fare, 
including frozen cupids in Roman punch. 

—George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent of the New-York Central, has re- 
ceived a testimonial from the Internation- 
al Association of Ticket Agents in the shape 
of a handsome silver water service. 

—The General Manager of the Hutchin- 
son, Oklahoma and Guthrie Railroad is 
quoted as saying that the company will be- 
gin actual construction work through Ok- 
lahoma early in April. 

—Ward B. Wetherell, General Agent of 
the Erie Freight Department in Cleveland, 
has been appointed General Northwestern 
Agent of the Erie in St. Paul in place of G. 
J. Berup, resigned, ; 

—President M. E. Ingalls of the Big Four 
Company has submitted to the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce a plan for improving 
the terminal railroad facilities in that city. 

—Robert H. Sayre, Vice President, and R. 
H. Wilbur, Superintendent, of the Lehigh 
Valley Road, have just completed a trip of 
inspection over that system, 

—Trustworthy information from Montreal 
is to the effect that W. J. Spicer will re- 
main in the Grand Trunk service in some 
capacity not yet defined. 

—E. S. Andrews succeeds C. G. Buck- 
hardt as Traveling Passenger Agent of the 
Chicago and Northwestern, with head- 
quarters in Denver. 

—Stockholders of the recently organized 
Allegheny and Western Railroad Company 
have elected W. W. Ames of Ridgway, 
Penn., President. 

—Contracts for about 6,000 new cars, both 
freight and passenger, have been signed 
by various railroad companies within the 
past ten days. 

—John G. Markie of Buffalo has been ap- 
pointed Traveling Freight Agent of the St. 
Paul Road, with headquarters in New- 
York. 

—It has been decided to rebuild the Red 
River Branch of the Union Pacific, Denver 
and Gulf, and put it in condition for opera- 
tion. 

—A special meeting of the stockholders 
of thesSt. Lawrence and Adirondack Rail- 
road will be held in Montreal on March 9. 

—Washington E. Connor, it is said, is to 
be Chairman of the new Board of Directors 
of the Wheeling and Lake Erie Railroad. 

—N. A. Hungerford has resigned,as Dis- 
trict Passenger Agent of the Mobile and 
Birmingham Road, at Selma, Ala. 

—Samuel T. Howe of Topeka has been 
re-elected State Railroad Commissioner of 
KXansas for a term of three years. 

—R. L. Engle, late of the Atchison sys- 
tem, has been appointed Chief Engineer of 
the new Tennessee Central Road. 

—The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad stockholders will be held in Phil- 
adelphia on March 10. 

—John Hays of Montreal, the oldest Road- 
master on the Grand Trunk system, has 
resigned. 

—Charles H. Gibson is President of the 
new Virginia, Fredericksburg and Western 
Railroad. 

—Bids for between 2,000 and 3,000 new 
freight cars are invited by the New-York 
Central. 





United Press Ahead. 


Sr. Louis, Feb. 22.—The Star to-day says: 
“The first news that reached St. Louis as to 
the result of the fight between Fitzsimmons and 
Maher was carried by The United Press, Its re- 
port announced the result in St. Louis several 
minutes in advance of all other services, and 


the bulletins of the #hapers using The United 
Press service gave the first notice to the public. 
When any item of unusual interest is expected 
The United Press can be depended upon to make 
the most perfect arrangements and to give the 
speediest report.’’ 





Capt. Braley Won the Match. 


Capt. John Kremeyer and Capt. Joseph Braley 
of the Pavonia Yacht Club, shot a match on the 
Communipaw beach, near the clubhouse, yester-~ 
day. Clay targets were used. Each man shot 
at twenty-four, 100 feet rise. Capt. 





Braley 
broke ,thirteen and Capt. Kremeyer broke 
Vie 
® 
Ne 


The was a marble clock, presented b 
| SacaBaNiore Sashes 3 
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- Miniature Atmanac—This Day. 


? 
. 


Sun rises...6:48/Sun sets. ..5:44/Moon rises. ..2:55 
Incoming Steamships. 
TO-DAY, (SUNDAY,) Feb, 23. 
Port of 
Steamship. Sailing. 

City of Augusta......Savannah ...... 
ml Mar..............New-Orleans ».... .--Feb, 
Europe +s... London 
Flaxman.....,. 
froquois 4 
Kansas City.. . Savannah 
Kansas City.........5wansea 
La Bourgogne.......Havre 
nah ck6:w hs bebe xa Antwerp 
Madiana ovenees tt, THOMAS, co 00% 

2 ++....Rotterdam 
Navigation Gibraltay .... 
Niagara Nassau ,... 
Phoenicia............ Hamburg 
Pocahontas.......... Gibraltar 
Rotterdam. 
Thingvalla...,....... Christlansand 
Vigliancia Havana ..... neaeses Feb. 


MONDAY, FEB. 


vor 


— 
or 


eee 


Ba 


bh & 
La 


OCRed OS -3495 


Bovic. bbe. desing ec» ses LAPSSPOOl 
City of Washington..Havana 
Critic. ... 
Lampasas..... ° 
Norwegian 
Scandia.....:.. 
St. Cuthbert.........Antwerp 
Turkish Prince.......St. 
TUESDAY, FEB. 25 
DEMOED, 505 coc pe cece La Guayra 
murnessia.....5..... Glasgow 
Manitoba....... ».+..London 
Noord land Antwerp 
WEDNESDAY, FEB, 
Amsterdam .. 
-.»..-Gibraltar 
-..-Havana 


....- Gibraltar 


Outgoing Stéamships. 
DATES OF DEPARTURES FROM NEW-YORK. 

Steamer. | Sails. | Destinati'n.| Office. 
Havel d 25!Bremen .../2 Bowling Gr. 
St. 26, 8'th’'mpton |6 Bowling Gr. 
Southwark 26Antwerp ..j)6 Bowling Gr. 
Vigilancia 26 davana .../113 Wall St. 
Teuton.c 26|Liverpool ..|/29 Broadway. 
Madiana 26, Wind. Isi’s.'39 Broadway. 
Cherokee 26,Charleston |5 Bowling Gr. 
Troquois 27:'Charleston {5 Bowling Gr. 
Valencia ...../Feb. 27! Gonaives ../24 State St. 
Niagara 27 Nassau ....j/118 Wall St. 
Norwegian 27 Glasgow ../53° Broadway. 
Algonquin » 2&\Jacks’ville [5 Bowling Gr. 
Campania .|Feb. 29] Liverpool ../4 Bowling Gr. 
La Bourgogne|Feb. 20 Havre .....|3*Bowling Gr. 
Phoenicia ....|/Feb. 20) Hamburg ../37 Broadway. 
Werra Feb. 29!Genoa ...../2 Bowling Gr. 
Wefkendam 29 Rotterdam (39 Broadway. 
Panama “eb, 29) Havana .-|Pier 10 E. R. 
Manitoba 29} London ./4 Broadway. 
Trinidad 20' Bermuda ../39 Broadway. 
Advance ‘eb, 29! Colon ...../29 Broadway. 
Vigilancia 29' Havana ...!113 Wall St. 
Irrawaddy ... 201 Trinidad ..'/20 Broadway. 
St. Cuthbert. .| 29| Antwerp... ./22 State St. 
RT Sacer ws 3, Bremen .!2 Bowling Gr. 
New-York 4'S'th’m’ton |6 Bowling Gr. 
Noordland 4|Antwerp ..' Bowling Gr. 
Britannic 4| Liverpool ../29 Broadway. 
Columbia | 5|Hamburg .|37.Broadway. 
Umbria ....../Mar. 7 Liverpool ../4 Bowling Gr. 
Persia .... 7|\Hamburg ./37 Broadway. 
Spaarndam 7|/Rotterdam (39 Broadway. 
Furnessia ....;Mar. 7) Glasgow ..|7 Bowling Gr. 
Mississippi | 7| London ./4 Broadway. 
Bretagne ...../Mar. 7) Havre 3 Bowling Gr. 
Kaiser W.II.. ar. 7!Genoa .....!2 Bowling Gr. 
Spree ........ Mar. 10! Bremen ...!2 Bowling Gr. 
St. Louis...,.)Mar. 11/S’th’mpton |6 Bowling Gr. 

1 
1 


Feb. 
lar 


1 
Friesland .|Mar. 11! Antwerp ..|/6 Bowling Gr. 
Majestic .....{Mar. 11! Liverpool ../29 Broadway. 
Carthaginian .|/Maer. 12| Glasgow ..|/53 Broadway. 
2) ae |Mar. 14) Hamburg ..|87 Broadway. 


Arrived—New-York, Saturday, Feb. 22, 


SS Goldsboro, Philadelphia, with mdse. 
to W. P. Clyde & Co. 

SS Campania, (Br.,) Walker, Liverpool Feb. 15 
and Queenstown 16, with mdse, and passengers 
to Vernon H. Brown & Co, Arrived at the Bar 
at 12:27 P. M. 

SS Advance Feb. 14, with mdse, 
and passengers to Columbian Line. Arrived at 
the Bar at 12:54 P. M. 

SS Paris, Watkins, Southampton Feb. 15, with 
mdse. and passengers to International Naviga- 
tion Company. Arrived at the Bar at 1:28 


Simmins 


‘ *n} 
3eers, Colon 


Boaz, Norfolk, &c., with mdse, and 
to Old Dominion Steamship» Com- 


BS Roanoke, 
passengers 
pany. 

SS Valencia, Chambers, Port au Prince Jan. 31, 
Jacmel Feb. 5, Savanilla March 6, Green Island 
lith,eand Kingston 14th, with mdse. to Pim 
Forwood & Kellock. Arrived at the Bar at 
8:46 A. M. 

BS Madiana, (Br.,) Fraser, Trinidad Feb. 7, 
bados 8th, Martinique and Dominica 9th, 
tigua 10th, St. Kitts 11th, St. Croix 12th, and 
Kingston 16th, with mdse, and passengers to 
A. E. Outerbri¢ge & Co. Arrived at the Bar 
at 9:30 A. M. 

SS Kilmore, (Br.,) Neilsen, Vera Cruz Jan. 235, 
Tampico 30th, and Progreso Feb. 14, with 
mdse. to W. D. Munson. Arrived at the Bar at 
8:20 A. M. 

8S Schiedam, (Dutch,) De Vries, Amsterdam 
Feb. 1, with mdse. and passengers to Nether- 
lands-American Steam Navigation Company. 
Arrived at the Bar at 7:30 P. M. 


Sailed, 


SS La Normandie, (Ff.,) Havre; Gladiolus, (Br.,) 
Charlotte Harbor, Fla.; Alsenborn, Baltimore; 
Origon, (Br.,) Para and Manaos via Barbados; 
Gulf of Akaba, (Br.,) Savannah; Etruria, (Br.,) 
Liverpool; Prussia, (Ger.,) Hamburg; Brooklyn 
City, (Br.,) Bristol; Bonn, (Ger.,) Bremen; 
Moorish Prince, (Br.,) Montevideo; Washington, 
(Ger.,) Flushing; Alleghany, (Br.,) Kingston, 
Savanilla, &c.; George Dumois, (Nor.,) Port 
Limon; Glengy, (Br.,) Aden, Colombo, Singa- 
pore, Hongkong, &c. 


Bar- 
An- 


Notice to Mariners. 


Whistling Buoy, New-York 
hereby given that the 
whistling bucy) for experimental purposes, 
moored Oct. 2, 1895, about 75 feet WNW. from 
the Gedney Channel Whistling Buoy, entrance 
to New-York Lower Bay, was taken up Feb. 
15,.and will nut be replaced. (Lighthouse Board 
Notice to Mariners No. 1538 of 1895, and 
Bulletins No, 54, Paragraph 25, and No. 56, 
Paragraph 42.) This notice affects the ‘* List 
of Beacons and Buoys, Third Lighthouse Dis- 
trict, 1805,’’ Page 98. 


By Cable. 


Loyxron, Feb. 22.—SS Aurania, (Br.,) Capt. Me- 

K New-York for Liverpool, passed Browhead 
fu-uay. 

38 Glenochil, (Br.,) from Kymassi Feb. 13 for 
New-York, passed Gibraltar to-day. 

3S Tergestro, (Aust.,) Capt. Scopinish, sid, from 
Trieste for New-York Feb. 18. 

38 Asiatic Prince, (Br.,) Capt. Anderson, 
Santos sid. from Victoria, Brazil, for 
York Feb. 20. 

Helmswood, (Nor.,) 
from Dantzic for New-York Feb. 20. 

SS Kaiser Wilhelm IL, (Ger.,) Capt. Stormer, 
sid. from Genoa for New-York Feb. 20, 

SS Carthaginian, (Br.,) Capt. France, sld. from 
Glasgow for New-York yesterday. 

88 Excelsior, (Ger.,) Capt. Muller, sld. from Rot- 
terdam for New-York yesterday. 

SS Hogarth, (Br.,) Capt. Black, sid. from Santos 
for New-York to-day 

SS La Bretagne, (ir.,) Capt. 
Havre for New-York to-day. 

SS Horatio, (Br.,) Capt. Pinal, 
Jan. 23, arr. at Maranham Feb, 19. 

SS Amsterdam, (Dutch,) Capt. Stenger, from 
New-York Feb. 8, arr. at Rotterdam Feb. 20. 
SS Willehad, (Ger.,) Capt. Richter, from New- 

York Feb. 8, arr. at Bremen yesterday. 

SS Tauric, (Br.,) Capt. Smith, from New-York 
Feb. 11, arr. at Liverpool to-day. 

SS Fallodon Hal, (Br.,) Capt. Kilvert, from Yo- 
kohama, &c., for New-York, arr. at Aden Feb. 


Gedney Channel 
Lower Bay.—Notice is 


from 
New- 
Capt. Mathiesen, sid. 


3s 


Rupe, sid. from 


from New-York 


SS Boston City, (Br.,) Capt. Barclay, from New- 
York for Bristol, passed Brow Head to-day. 
SS Columbia, (Ger.,) Capt. Vogelgesang, from 
New-York on an excursion to the West Indies, 

at Havana yesterday. 

SS Fuerst Bismarck, (Ger.,) Capt. Albers, now 
meking her cruise to the Mediterranean and the 
Orient, arr, at Alexandria at 3 P. M. yesterday. 


Horses, Carriages, &. 


~ee 


had 
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PETER Cc. KELLOGG & CO., Auctioneers, 
will sell 
at Madison Square Garden, New-York, 
Feb. 25, 26, 27, and 28, 1896, Days and Evenings, 
commencing at 10 o’clock A. M. and 7:30 P. M., 


350 TROTTING BRED HORSES, 


consigned from 
CALIFORNIA, KENTUCKY, NEW-ENGLAND, 


and the 
MIDDLE and WESTERN STATES, 
by such well-known breeders as 
WILLIAM CORBITT, California; MONROE SAL- 
ISBURY, California; C. H. KERNER, Massachu- 
setts; W. H. H. MOODY, New-Hampshire; C. 
W. BAKER, Maryland; MIDDLETON & SON, 
Kentucky; JAS. T. WALKER, Maryland; LINES 
BROS., Rochester, N. Y.. AND MANY OTHERS. 
Such great horses will be sold as 
05%, p.; MUTA WILKES, 2:11; 
. 2:18, p.; BURLINGAME, 2:184; 
294%; EVOLUTIO, 2:13%,, p.; CRES- 
RAVENSCROFT, 2:19: LESA 
WACO, 2:164%; AEROLITE, 
t > X. L., 2:20%. 
~~ Fifty others with fast records. 
For catalogues address 
PETER C. KELLOGG & CO., Auctioneers, 
107 John St., New-York. 


Miscellaneous. 


Aare aie 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


bBREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
’ mutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
: es ot well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
vided for our breakfast and supper a delicate- 
flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use 
ef such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to 
every te.dency to disease. Hundreds of 
le maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
eurished frame.”’—Civil Gaxette. 
siaply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
half. tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


CO,, Lta., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Landon, England. 
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SPECIAL TRAINS WILL LEAVE NEW- 
YORK IN MARCH FOR CALIFORNIA VIA 
SOUTHERN ROUTE, WITH INCIDENTAL 
VISITS TO NEW-ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GAL- 
VESTON, SAN ANTONIO, EL PASO, ETC., 
AND ALSO IN APRIL, VIA DENVER, 
THROUGH THE HEART OF THE ROCKY 
MVUNTAINS, SALT LAKE CITY, ETC. LOS 
ANGELES, SANTA BARBARA, SAN DIEGO, 
PASADENA, SAN FRANCISCO, YOSEMITE 
VALLEY, ALASKA, YELLOWSTONE NATION- 
AL PARK, ET*®., CAN BE VISITED IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THESE TOURS. 

THE TICKETS ALLOW ENTIRE FREE- 
DOM OF MOVEMENT ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST AND FOR THE RETURN TRIP, AND 
CAN BE USED RETURNING ON OUR SPE- 
CIAL TRAINS LEAVING SAN FRANCISCO ON 
ADVERTISED DATES OR ON THE REGULAR 
TRAINS. CHOICE OF ROUTES. THESE 
TOURS ARE INTENDED FOR THOSE WHO 
WISH TO TRAVEL IN THE MOST COM- 
FORTABLE AND LEISURELY MANNER. 

TOURS TO EUROPE, FLORIDA, NASSAU, 


MEN- 





























THE SOUTH, MEXICO, HAWAII, JAPAN, 

STEAMSHIP TICKETS TO ALL POINTS. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOK, 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
LINCOLN BUILDING, 31 EAST 14TH ST., 

DPOOOOOQOGODOOOO OOD 

WHERE ? Write Gaze where and > 
. el, and they will inform 4 

@ How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for 

@ for Independent Travel Everywhere. Choice 

© Berths on all Steamships—no extra cost. 

@ Save Money. State your wishes carefully; 

® full information Free. Address HENRY 

@ Universal Tourist Agents, 

© 113 Broadway, N. Y. 

LPODOPLOOCOOODOO OOOO 

CALIFORNIA, MEXICO, TEXAS, CHINA. 
Japan, Australia, Hawaiian Islands, Central 

Choice of routes. Private cars to rent. Special 
tourist parties. Free maps and pamphlets. 

Auction Sales. 


CHINA, ETC., IN SEASON. RAILROAD AND 
TIONING INFORMATION DESIRED, 

Cor, Union Square West, New-York. 

when you wish to Trav- © 

® Winter, Spring, or Summer. Tickets issued 
® See Tourist Gazette, (by mail 10 cts.,) and 
@®GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
$ WHEN 7 
America. Special rates for freight or passage. 
___E. HAWLEY, A. G. 7. M., 843 Broadway, 
FRANK H. SCHENCK = = = Auctioneer 








successor to 


EDWARD SCHENCK. 


(ESTABLISHED 1851.) 
GRAND SALE OF 


Fine Household Effects. 
at 85 Liberty St. 


Wednesday, Thursday, & Friday, 
at — o’Clock Each Day, 


Consisting of 


Rich Parlor Suits, Vernis-Martin and Mahogany 


Mirror Back Specimen Cabinets, Bronzes, Royal 


Vienna, Sevres, Dresden, and Worcester Pottery; 
collection of choice Engravings and Water Colors, 
Oriental Rugs, Tapestries, 


Magnificent Elliot Hall Chime 
Clock, 


magnificent Vases, Mantel Sets, Coalport Cups 
and Saucers, Lamps, Plates, Fish, Game, and 
other Sets, &c., &c., all of which are in the latest 
styles and patterns; also odd Chairs, Pedestals, 


Now on Exhibition. 


1,269 Proadway. 32d Street. 
Open daily from 5 A. M. to 9 P. M. 





Proposals. 


FOR SUPPLIES FOR THE NAVY 
Yard, Norfolk, Va.—Feb. 15, 1896.—Sealed pro- 
posals, indorsed ‘* Proposals for Supplies for the 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va., to be opened March 3, 
1896,’’ will be received at the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C., until 12 o’elock noon, March 3, 1896, and 
publicly. opened immediately thereafter, to fur- 
nish, at the Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va., a quantity 
of bolts, nuts, cotton canvas, hardware, lanterns, 
lumber, tobin bronze, bar steel, packing, acids, 
paints, pitch, tar, files, tools, leather, and belting, 
The articles must conform to the Navy standard 
and pass the usual naval inspection. Blank pro- 
posals will be furnished upon application to the 
Navy Pay Office, Norfolk, Va The attention of 
manufacturers and dealers is invited. Tie bids, 
all other things being equal, decided by lot. The 
Department reserves the right to waive defects or 
to reject any or all bids not deemed advantageous 
to the Government EDWIN STEWART, 
Paymaster General, U. 8. N. 


PROPOSALS 
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NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 
NEW-YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, BREMEN. 
pide: FAST EXPRESS STEAMERS. 
I. cabin, $60 and upward, according to location. 
II. cabin, $45 and $50; round trip, $95 and §100. 
Havel, Tu.,Feb.25, 10 AM|Havel,Tu.,Mch.24,10 AM 
Lahn,Tu.,Mch. 3, 10 AM|Aller,Tu.,Mch.31, 10 AM 
Spree, Tu.,Mch.10, 10 AM Spree, Tu., April 7, 10 AM 
Saale,Tu.,Mch.17, 10 AM Lahn, Tu.,April 14,10 AM 
Passengers booked through to all important 
points of GERMANY and AUSTRIA. 
2eturn tickets available from Mediterranean or 
from Bremen, London, or Havre. . 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 
LOUIS H. MEYER, 45 S. 3d St., Phila., Penn. 


GERMAN MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE. 


*HAMBURG-AMERI- | {NORTH GERMAN 
CAN LINE. LLOYD 8, 5. ©. 
Express Steamers fom sew _ 
ibraltar, Algiers, Naples, and Ge » 
Were. Feb. 29, 10 AM|tEms, March 28, 10 AM 
+Kais’rW.11.,Mh.7,10AM +K’ is’ rW.11.,Ap.11.10AM 
+Fulda, Mar. 21, 10 A M';Werra, Apr. 18, 10 AM 
{7 WERRA, Feb. 29, goes through to Alexandria. 
Return tickets available for the steamers of 
either line from Naples, Genoa, Gibraltar, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, London, ne Sot toyd 
‘ urg-American | Nort erman Lloyd, 
sna Line, \Oelrichs & Co.,Gen.Agts. 
N, ¥, 


37 Broadway, 2 Bowling Green, N. Y. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 

TWIN-SCREW EXPRESS 

—— — Line from plew-Kere ae 
»mouth (London), Cherbourg, Paris, & Hamburg 
yA Aone may 5,7 A. M. Bismarck,April 9, il AM 
Jormannia,M. 26, 11 AM A. Victoria,Apr. 23,7 AM 
I. Cabin, $60 and upward; II. Cabin, $45 and $50. 
PLYMOUTH—LONDON, 4% h. CHERBOURG— 
PARIS, 6% h. Special train FREE OF CHARGE. 

HAME 








URG-AMERICAN LINE, 
37 Broadway, New-York. 


AMERICAN LINE. 


_EW-Y RK—SOUTHAMPTON—(London—Paris.) 
NE WIN SCREW U. S. MAIL STEAMSHIPS. 
Sailing every Wednesday at 11 A. M. x 
ST. PAUL ......Feb. 26\ST. PAUL ....Marcb 38 
NEW-YORK..-.March 4|NEW-YORK..March 
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ST. LOUIS ....March 11/PARIS ococcecees April 1 


RED STAR LINE. 


NEW-YORK TO ANTWERP. 
Sailing every Wednesday. 
£o0’thw’k, Feb. 26,2:30 nent | per vein7 — a noon 
N diand, Mar. 4, noouj/Kensingt’n, Mar.15,noon 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
Pier 14 North Riv-r. Office, 6 Bowling Green, N.Y. 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE OF 
-_ . TWIN SCREW seas FD 
STEAMERS—NEW- YORK—LON DON—W BEKLY 
MANITOBA.. 4 : Stee 29, 1896 
* ‘eight an yassage apply to 

Por EW -YORK SHIPPING CO., 
General sone . 
rod Exchange Building, 4 Broadway, New- ork 
Lee leave Pier 59 N. R., foot of W est 29th St. 
NETHERLANDS LINE. 
Ss. S. EDAM Tues., Feb, 25, 9 A. M. 
Ss. S. WERKENDAM.Sat., Feb, 20, 9 A. M. 
Steamers call both ways at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
France. First cabin, $45-$55; second cabin, $35, 
steerage at very low rates. Apply for handbook 
and terms, General Passenger Agency, 39 Broad- 


way. 
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CLYDE LINE, 
CHARLESTON, 8. C., the South and Southwest, 
JACKSONVILLE, and all Florida points. 
From Pier 29 E. R. (foot of Roosevelt St.) 8 P. M. 
IROQUOIS, (Chas. & Jacks.,) Tues., Feb. 25 
ALGONQUIN, (Jacks. direct,) Friday, Feb. 28 
SEMINOLE, (Chas. & Jack.,) Sat., Feb. 29 
Steamers have first-class passenger accommoda- 
tions. WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 
5 Bowling Green, New-York. 
Fla. Cent.& Pen.Fast.F.& P.Line via Jacksonville. 
Great. So.Freight & Passenger Line via Charleston. 
T. G. Eger, General Agent, 391 Broadway, N.Y. 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 


DAILY SERVICE. 
For OLD POINT COMFORT, NORFOLK, NEW- 
PETERSBURG, PORTSMOUTH, 
NT, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Db. C., DAILY, 


EX SUNDAY. 
Richmond direct, (via all-water route.) Monday 
(Freight only), and Saturday (Passengers and 
.. Sa’ iP AA. PF 3 P. M. 
Sat.. 4 - ugh tickets and freight rates 
to a 
Ww. BUILLAUDEU, Vice Pres. ané Traffic Mer. 











| 
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Fe ee Pte oa RS, ae a ~ peso ep a B28 
(Should be read daily by all interest-:d. 
may occur at any time.) 
Foreign mails for the week ending Feb. 29 will 
close (promptly in all cases) at this office as fol- 


lows: 
TRANSATLANTIC MAILS. 

TUESDAY.—At 7 AM for Europe, per steam- 
ship:Havel, via Southampton and Bremen, (let- 
ters for Ireland must be directed ‘* per Havel.’’) 

WEDNESDAY.—At 7 AM for Ireland, per steam- 
ship Teutonic, via Queenstown, (letters for other 
parts of Europe must be directed ‘‘ per Teu- 
tonic ’’;) at 8 AM (supplementary 10 AM) for 
Europe, per steamship St. Paul, via Southamp- 
ton; at 12:30 PM for Belgium direct, per steam- 
ship Southwark, via Antwerp, (letters must be 
directed ‘‘ per Southwark.’’) 

SATURDAY.—At 3 AM for Europe, per steam- 
ship Campania, via Queenstown, (letters for 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Tur- 
key, Egypt, and British India must be directed 
**per Campania’’;) at AM for Netherlands 
direct, per steamship Werkendam, via_ Rotter- 
dam, (letters must be directed ‘* per Werken- 
dam’’;) at 8 AM for Genoz, per steamship 
Werra, (letters must be directed “per Werra ’’;) 
at 10 AM (Supplementary 11:30 AM) for France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, 
Egypt, and British India, per steamship La 
Bourgogne, via Havre, (letters for other parts 
of Europe must be directed ‘‘per La _ Bour- 
gogne’’;) at 11 AM for Norway direct, per 
steamship Thingvalla, (letters must be directed 
“per Thingvalla.’’) 


ae 


After the closing of the supplementary trans- 
atlantic mails named above, additional supple- 
mentary mails are opened on the piers of the 
American, English, French, and German steam- 
ers, and remain open until within ten minutes 
of the hour of sailing of steamer. 

MAILS FOR SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA, WEST INDIES, &c. 

MONDAY.—At *3 PM _ for Belize, 
Cortez, Guatemala, and Bluefields, per steamers 
from New-Orleans; at 7 PM for Nassau, N. P., 
per steamer from Palm Beach; at 9 PM for Port 
Antonio, per steamer from Boston. 

TUESDAY.—At 2:30 AM for Port Antonio, per 
steamer from Baltimore; at 10 AM for Cape Col- 
ony and Natal, per steamship Latona, (letters 
must be directed ‘‘ per Latona’’;) at 2 PM for 
Newfoundland, per steamship Portia; at 2PM for 
Jamaica, per steamship Flamborough, (letters for 
Belize, Guatemala, and Puerto Cortez must be 
directed ‘‘ per Flamborough *’;) at *%3 PM _ for 
Costa Rica and Bocas del Toro, per steamers 
from New-Orleans. 

WEDNESDAY.—At 12:30 PM 
1 PM) for St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
Windward Islands, Martinique, and 
per steamship Madiana, (etters for Grenada, 
Trinidad, and Tobago must be directed ‘* per 
Madiana’’;) at 1 PM (supplementary 1:30 PM) 
for Nassau, N. P., per steamship Antilia, (et- 
ters must be dire@ed ‘‘ per Antilia’’;) at PM 
for Cuba, per steamship City of Washington, via 
Havana; at *3 PM for Bluefields and Bocas del 
Toro, per steamers from New-Orleans; at 4 PM 
for Costa Rica, per steamship Albert Dumois, via 
Limon; at 7 PM for Nassau, N. P., per steamer 
from Palm Beach; at *7 PM for Jamaica, per 
steamer from Port Tampa. 

THURSDAY.—At 10 AM (supplementary 10:30 
AM) for Fortune Island and Haiti, per steam- 
ship ‘Valencia; at 1 PM (supplementary 1:30 PM) 
for Nassau, N. P., and Santiago de Cuba, per 
steamship Niagara. 

SATURDAY.—At 1 
Plata Countries, via 
and Santos, per steamship Dalecardia, from 
Zaltimore, (letters must be directed ‘* per Dale- 
cardia ’’;) at 6:30 AM for Brazil, per steamship 
Wordsworth, via, Bahia and Rio Janeiro, (letters 
for North Brazil and La Plata Countries must 
be directed ‘‘ per Wordsworth ’’;) at 8 AM for 
Zermuda, per steaggship Trinidad; at 10 AM 
(supplementary 10: AM) for Fortune Island, 
Jamaica, and Carthagena, per steamship Ailsa, 
(letters for other parts of Colombia and for Costa 
Rica must be directed ‘‘ per Ailsa ’’;) at 10 AM 
(supplementary 11 AM) for Central America (ex- 
cept Costa Rica) and South Pacific ports, per 
steamship Advance, via Colon, (letters for Guate- 
mala must be directed ‘‘ per Advance ”’;) at 10:30 
AM for Campeachy, Chiapas, Tabasco, Tuxpam, 
and Yucatan, per steamship Vigilancia, (letters 
for other parts of Mexico and for Cuba must be 
directed ‘per Vigilancia’’;) at 10:30 AM for 
Haiti, Cumana, and Carupano, pe! steamship 
Prins Willem I., (letters for other parts of Vene- 
zuela, Curacao, Trinidad, British and Dutch 
Guiana must be directed ‘‘ per Prins Willem 
I.’’:) at 1 PM for Santiago de Cuba, per steam- 
ship Panama, (letters for Ven¢ zuela and Colom- 
bia must be directed ‘‘ per Panama ”°-) at 7 PM 
for Nassau, N. P., per steamer from Palm Beach. 


Puerto 


(supplementary 
Leeward and 
Parbados, 


and La 
Janeiro, 


AM for Brazil 
Pernambuco, Rio 


Mails for Newfoundland, by rail to Halifax, 
and thence by steamer, close at this office daily 
at 8:30 PM. Mails for Miquelon, by rail to Tos- 
ton, and thence by steamer, at this oilice 
daily at 8:30 PM. Mails for Cuba close at this 
office daily at 7 AM, for forwarding by steamers 
sailing (Mondays and Thursdays) from Port lam- 
pa, Fla. Mails for Mexico, overland, unless spe- 
cially addressed for — by steamer, close 
‘ his office daily at 7 AM. 
salons omnes RANSPACIFIC MAILS. — ’ 

Mails for the Society Islands, per ship Galilee, 
(from San _ Francisco,) t daily up to 
Feb. 23 at 6:30 PM. Mails for Australia, (except 
West Australia,) Hawaii and Fiji Islands, per 
stez.mship Miowera, (from Vancouver,) close here 
daily after Feb. 1 and vp to Feb. *23 at 6:39 
PM. Mails for China and Japan, (specially ud- 
dressed only,) per steamship Empress of China, 
(from Vancouver,) close here daily up to rev. 
#34 at 6:30 PM. Mails for China and Japan, per 
steamship Doric, (from San Francisco,) close here 
daily up to Feb. 28 at 6:30 PM. Mails for Au- 
strelia, (except those for West Australia, which 
are forwarded via Europe,) New-Zealand, Hawaii, 
Fiji and Samoan Islands, per steamship Mono- 
wai, (from San Francisco,) close here daily "1p 
to Feb. *29 at 7:30 AM, 11 AM, and 6:30 FM, 
(or on arrival at New-York of steamship Umbria 
British mails for Australia.) Mails for 
Hiawaii, per steamship Australia, (from oan 
Francisco,) close here daily up to March 4 at 
6:30 PM. Mails for China and Japan, per steam- 
siip Victoria, (from Tacoma,) close here daily 
up to March *15 at 6:30 PM. . 

Transpacific maus are forwarded to port of 
sailing ‘daily, and the schedule of closing is ar- 
ranged on the presumption of their uninterrupted 
overland transit. 

*Registered mail closes at 6 PM previous day. 

CHARL#®S W. DAYTON, Postmaster 

Post Office, New-York, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1896. 


close 


close here 


with 





TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 


1,269 Broadway, 82d Street. 


9 P. M. 


Open daiiy from 5 A. M. 


—————eae—eeeeeeeeee - PPPOE 


Take a Trip 
to Jamaica 
during Lent. 


It is the Queen of West Indian Islands; rich in 
Romance, Scenery, Sunshine, and Salubrity of 
Climate. The commodious steamships of the 


Atlas line 


sail weekly, and offer exceptional advantages 
to persons seeking a vacation of limited dura- 
tion for health and rest. Illustrated booklet free. 
PIM, FORWOOD & KELLOCK, 
General Agents, 24 State Street, New-York. 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


ERMUDA, 


48 hours by Elegant Steamsnips weekly. 
unknown. Malaria impossible. 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


80 days’ trip, fifteen days in the tropics. 
For illustrated circulars epply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, or to 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSAT- 
‘ LANTIQUE, 
FRENCH LINE TO HAVRE, FRANCE. 
LA BOURGOGNE, Leboeuf..Sat., Feb. 29, 1 P.M. 
LA BRETAGNE, Rupé.....Sat., Mch. 7, 6 A. M. 
Parlor-seat and buffet smoking car attached to 
Special Train Havre-Paris, (or vice versa;) seats, 
$1.00 extra. 
A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, No, 3 Bowling Green/ 


JAPAN-CHINA. 


PACIFIC MAIL 8. 8S. CO. 
OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL 5S. §S. CO. 
Steamers leave San Francisco: 
TOES, . » ptkeds do-ond ods ceed ++--March 5, 8 P. 
CHIARA. ocsssiyvioeedse oe March 14, 3 P. 
BELGIC, via Honolulu........March 21, 3 P. 
PERU.. eoseeseeee-March 30, 83 P. 


Frosts 








- April 8, 3 P. M. 

For freight, passage, and general information 

apply at 343 Broadway or 2 Battery Place, 
Washington Building, and 287 Broadway. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
Intended steamships sailing from Vancouver 


To JAPAN © CHINA: 


EMPRESS OF CHINA..March 2; May 11; July 13 
EMPRESS OF INDIA..March 30; June 1; Aug. 3 
EMPRESS OF JAPAN.April 20; June-22; Aug. 24 


vo HONOLULU, Fil, a> AUSTRALIA 


MIOWERA, March 1, WARRIMQO, March 30. 
Second Cabin accommodations very low rates, 
For tickets and freight rates apply 353 Broad- 

way. For freight rates only, 69 Wall St., N. Y 


COLUMBIAN LINE (PANAMA R. R. CO.) 
THE SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO, 
Connecting at the Isthnius for all West Coast 
Ports of Mexico, Central and South America. 
Steamers sail from Pier foot West 27th St..NY. 
ADVANCE, Feb. 23. FINANCE, March 10, 
For rates apply at Company’s office, 29 Broad- 
way. JOHN MUIR, Traffic Manager. 


DELIGHTFUL OCEAN TRIPS ‘FOR 
TOURISTS AND TRAVELERS, 
via MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES. One 
way, Excursion, or Tourist's Tickets to ALL 
WINTER RESORTS IN FLORIDA, TEXAS, 
COLORADO, MEXICO, CALIFORNIA. Our 64- 
page Tourist Hand Book mailed free upon applica- 
tion, C. H. MALLORY & CO., Pier 20 E, R., N.Y. 


SAVANNAH LINE, OCEAN S. 8S. CO. 
Tri-weekly from Pier 34 N, R., foot of Spring 
St., Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at 3 
P. M. For freight and passage apply to 
en, E. A. |W H. Rhett, Gen, Agt. 
. B’way./Cent. R, R., 317 Bway. 
rt . J , A 








0.8.8.Co.N Pier 35 N. R ‘ioe So ¥ , 
.5.5.Co, er le Ua r, 29 * way. 
G. M. Sorrel, Mgr. J. P. Beckwith Wi Pa PA. 





Minter Resorts, 





( “AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


NEW YORK 
ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


Fiom Grand Central Station, 42d St. 

8:30 A. M.--ixcept Sunday, Empire State Ex- 
press. Fastest train in the world. Stops 
at Albany, Utica, Syracuse, and Rochester. 
Due at Buffalo 4:45 P. M., Niagara Falls 
5:55 P. M. 

9:30 A. M.—Daily. Fast Mail. For Pough- 
keepsie, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chicago. 

10:30 A. M.—Except Sunday. Day express. For 
all important New-York State points. 

1:00 P. M.—Daily. Southwestern Limited. For 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Indianapolis, and St. 
Louis. Stops at Poughkeepsie, Albany, 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, and Bultaio. 

1:00 P. M.—Daily. Chicago Special. For Detroit, 
Cleveland, Toledo, and Chicago. | Sto = 
Poughkeepsie, Albany, Schenectady, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo. * 

3:30 P. M.—Except Sunday. Mabe re Pough- 
keepsie, Albany, Troy, Saratoga. 

4:30 P. M.-"Daily. "North Shore Limited. a 
Detroit 8:20 A. M., Chicago 4:30 P. M. 
Stops at Albany, Utica, and Ryrecus 

00 P. M.—Daily. For Albany, Troy, Utica, 
Adirondack Mountains, Montreal, ibe § 
cuse, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, ore , 
Tolelo, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, a 

6:25 P. M.—Daily. For Troy, Sar 

ton, Plattsburg, St. Albans, 

7:30 P. M.—Daily. For Buffalo, 

Cleveland, Indianapolis, 5t. 
cago. Stops at Poughkeepsie, 


G: 


atoga, Burling- 
and Montreal. 
Niagara Falls, 
Louis, Chi- 
Albany, and 


Utica . 

9:00 P. M.—Daily. Carries sleeping-car_ pas- 

sengers only, for points on Fall Brook 
Railway, via Lyens, and for Rochester, 
9:15 P. M.—Daily. For Syracuse, Oswego, Wa- 
tertewn, Ogdensburg, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falle, Cieveland, Toledo, Chicago, and, ex- 
cept Saturday, for Cape Vincent and the 
12:10 NIGHT.~Theatre train for 
8 NIGHT.—‘Yheatre train " ¥ : 
principal points on New-York Central 
every night except Sunday night. Sunday 
nights Albany and Chicago sleepers leave 
‘on 9:15 train. 

9:06 A. M. and 3:35 P. M. Daily, except Sun- 

day to Pittsfield, via Harlem Division. 

9:15 A. M.—Sunday only, to tgs _— the 

Berkshire Hills, via Harlem Division, 
“ALL NIGHT” TRAINS TO YONKERS. 

‘All night’ trains run between 155% Street 
and points on the Putnam Division as far. as 
Yonkers, in connection with the Elevated Road, 
The only line running “all night ’’ trains out of 
New-York. 

Wagner Palace Cars on all through trains. 

Trains illuminated with Pintsch light. 

Tickets and Wagner offices at Grand Central 
Station, 113 Broadway, 14 Park Place, 261, 413 
Broadway, 31 East 14th St., 942 Broadway, 235 
Columbus Ay., 58. West 125th St.. and 135th St. 
Station, New-York; 338 and 726 Fulton St., and 
106 Broadway, E. D., Brooklyn. 

Baggage checked from hotel or residence by the 
Westcott Express Company. 

JOHN M, TOUCEY, GEORGE H. DANIELS, 

General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


WEST SHORE K.R. 


Trains leave W. 42d St. Station, N. Y., as fol- 
lows, and 15 m. earlier from foot of Franklin St.: 
3:30 A, M. Daily. Local to Buffalo. 

7:30 A, M, Daily. Local to Albany for Catskill 
Mountains, Saratoga, and Montreal. Parlor Car 
to Albany Sundays only. 

9:15 A, M. Daily for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falis, Toledo, 
Cleveland, and Chicago. 

11:35 A, M. Daily, except Sunday, to Catskill 
Mountains, New-Pailtz, Lakes Mohonk, and 
Minnewaska, Albany, Saratoga. Parlor Car. 

4:00 P.M. Daily, except Sunday, for Albany. 

G:00 P, M. Daily for Albany, Montreal, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Detreit, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis. 

G:30 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Newburg, 
Albany, Saratoga, and Montreal. 

7:45 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo. 

$:15 P. M. Dasy for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buftalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

For tickets, time table, parlor and sleeping car 
accommodations, apply city offices, Brooklyn and 
New-York, and at stations. Time tables at prin- 
cipal hotels. For other information address 

Cc. E. LAMBERT, Gen. Passenger Agent, 
5 Vanderbilt Av., New-York. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN R.R. 


Chicago and 








Siations in New-York foot of Barclay 


and Christopher Streets. 
VESTIBULED TRAINS, PULLMAN BUF- 
FET CARS, PINTSCH LIGHT. 
Direct route to NEWARK, BLOOMFIELD, 
MONTCLAIR, THE ORANGES, Summit, Ber. 
nardsville, Basking Ridge, Madison, Morris- 
town, Passaic, Paterson, Boonton, Dover, Stan- 
hope, NEWTON, BUDJ¥S LAKE, LAKE 
HOPATCONG, Hackettstown, SCHOOLEY’S 
MOUNTAIN, Washington, PHILLIPSBURG, 
EASTON, WATER GAP, STROUDSBURG, Po- 
cone Mountains, SCRANTON, PITTSTON, 
WILKESBARRE, NANTICOKE, DANVILLE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Montrose, BINGHAM- 
TON, OXFORD, NORWICH, Cortland, SYRA- 
CUSE, OSWEGO, ITHACA, OWEGO, EL- 
MIRA, CORNING, BATH, DANSVILLE, BUF- 
FALO, and all points WEST, NORTHWEST, 
ana SOUTHWEST. 

7:20 A. M.—BINGHAMTON MAIL.. Stops at 
principal stations. 

9:00 A, M.—BUFFALO, SCRANTON, BING- 
HAMTON, UTICA, RICHFIELD SPRINGS, 
SYRACUSE, and OSWEGO EXPRESS. Pull- 
man Buffet Parlor Cars, connects at Buffalo 
With train for Chicago and points West. 

1:00 P. M.—SCRANTON, BINGHAMTON, and 
ELMIRA EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Cars. 

4:00 BR, M.—SCRANTON, WILKESBARRE, and 
hoa MOUTH EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet Par- 
or Cars, 

7:30 P, M. (daily.—BUFFALO VESTIBULED 
LIMITED EXPRESS for SCRANTON, BING- 
HAMTON, ELMIRA, BUFFALO. Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Car. Connects at Buffalo with 
train fos Chicago and points West. 

9:30 P, M. (daily)—-BUFFALO, SCRANTON, 
BINGHAMTON, UTICA, SYRACUSE, and OS- 
WEGO EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet Sleepers. 
TICKETS AND PULLMAN ACCOMMODA- 

TIONS at 14 Park Place, 420 Broadway. Tickets 

at Ferry Stations, 111 Fourth Av., cor 12th 8t.; 

942 Broadway, 53 West 125th St., 235 Columbus 

Av., New-York; 328 and 726 Fulton St., and 106 

Broadway, Brooklyn. Time tables, giving full 

information, ai ail stations. 

Westcott’s Express Company will ecail for and 
check baggage from hotel cr residence to des- 
tination. 


Station — Ra Berg ee ped. Darianst Streets. 
effect January 15, 1896. 
9:00 A. M. FAST LINE.—Parlor Car to Pitts- 


19:00 A. M. PENNSYLVANIA _LIMITED,— 
in man Compartment, Sleeping, Dining, Smok- 
7 gy Observation Cars. Arrives Chicago 9 
a Me Cleveland 5:25 A, M., Cincinnati §:40 
‘4° yg’ Undianapolis 8:00 A, M., Louisville 11:50 

2:00 » St. Louis 3:00 P, M., and Toledo 9 A. M, 
PRESS I. CHICAGO AND 8ST. LOUIS EX- 

St Loniee Uuman Sleeping and Dining Cars to 

oe oh opis, Louisville, and Chicago. Arrive Cin- 
2 SP — A. M., St. Louis 7 P. M., Chigago 


6:00 P M. WESTER p OG 
o iE. SRN EXPRESS.—Pullman 
eeeping and Dining Cars to Chicago und Cleve- 
we Arrives Cleveland 11:25 A. M., Chicago 

-. nf ay. 

7s P. M. SOUTHWESTERN EXPRESS.— 
and St ceping and Dining Cars to Cincinnati 
Gest uis. Arrives Cincinnati 6 P. M., In- 
apolis 10:15 P, M., St. Louis 7 A. M., sec- 


sae morning, 

Sleeping ot PACIFIC EXPRESS.--Pullman 
daite & ar to Pittsburg. Connects for Chicago 

WASH Cleveland except Saturday. 

8 8:30 INGTON AND THE SOUTH. 
2:10. rae 10:10, (Dining Car,) 11 A. M., 1, 
<:i» (3:20, ** Congressional Lim.,” ali Parlor 

and Dining Cars,) 

(Dining Car,) 5, ( 
night. Sunday, 


83:20, (Dining Car,) 4:30, 

foe 4 Mae he ae eG eS 

Be 730, 9:30, 11 A. M., (8:20, 

Care oe anional Lim.,”’ ah. Parlor and Dining 
(Divine ee (Dining Car,) 4:30, (Dining Car,) 5, 

SOUTHE Car,) 9 P. M., 12:15 night. 

: ERN RAILWAY, 3:30 P. M. daily, Sleep- 
7:30 a Augusta, St. Augustine, and Tampa; 
Mem hi M., daily, Sleepers to New-Orleans, 
ot — S, Asheville. and Hot Springs; 12:15 
dee” sleepers tc New-Orleans and Jack- 
wag nage okt COAST LINE, “ Florida Special ’’ 
~e . ant ine and St. Augustine, 4:30 P. M. 
Tam m 9:30 A. M. daily, Sleepers to Port 
daily, Sleepers to deine le: Port Tai <9 
ee gee sonville an ,ort Tampa. 

CRNSAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY. ixproas 
fer Soe daily. Through Sleeping and Din- 

FOR OLD POINT COMFORT and NORFOLK 
via Cape Charles Route, 8 A. M. week days, 

aver with Through Sleeper, 8 P. M. daily. : 
LAN TIC CITY, 1:50 P. M. week dnuys. Through 

_ Buffet Parlor Car and Day Coaches. 

For Cape May, 1:00 P, M, week days, 

For Long Branch, Asbury Park, Ccean Grove 
and Point Pleasant, 9:10 A. M., 12:10, 3:40 
id and 11:50 P M. week days. Sundays, 

er eu > e . = 
A. me hee aoe for Asbury Park,) 9:45 
r FOR PHILADELPHIA. 

:20, 7:20, 8, 8:30, 9, 9:30, (10, beckn 

10:10, (Dining Car,) 11 <A. Mm; 12.:'3, 

3:20, 4, 4:30, 4:30 (Dining Car,) 5, (Dining Car,) 

6, (Dining Car,) 7:50, 8, 9 P! M., 12:15 night. 

Sundays, 6:15, 8:30, 9, 9:30, (10, Limited,) 10, 
11 A. M., 2, (Dining Car,) 3:20, 4, 4:30, 4:30, 
(Dining Car,) 5, (Dining Car,) 6, (Wining Car,) 
¢:45, 5, 9 P. M., 12:15 night. 

Ticket | Offices: Nos. 433, 944, 1,196, 1,828, 111, 
and 261 Broadway, 1 Astor House, and foot of 
Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets; 4 Court Street, 
860 Fulton Street, 98 Broadway, and Brook- 
lyn Annex Station, foot of Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn; Station, Jersey City. The New- 
York Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences through to 


destination. 
J. R. WOOD, 


8S. M PREVOST, 
General Manager. General Pass’r Agent. 


CENTRAL RATLROAD OF WLW JERSEY 


(Anthracite coal used exclusively.) 
Four tracks. Automatic Block Signals, 
On and aftes Nov. 17, 1895. 
Trains leave station foot of Liberty 
For Easton, Bethlenem, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, &c., 4:30 7:15, 9:10 (11:45 to Easton) 
A. M., 1:10, 1:30, (4:00 to Easton,) 4:30, 5:45, 
7:30, to Allentown, P. M. Sundays, 4:30 (7:15 to 
Easton) A. M., 1:00, 5:30, 6:00 P. M. 
For Wilkesbarre, Pittston, and Scranton, 
a bs 1:10, 1:30, 4:30 P. M. Sundays, 


For Reading at 4:30, 8:00, 9:10, 11:30 A. 
1:10, 1:30, 2:30, 4:00, 5:00, 5:45, 7:30 P. M., 
12:15 night, Sundays, 1:00, 2:30, 5:30, 6:00 P. M., 
12:15 night, 

For Harrisburg at 4:30, 8:00, 9:10 A. M., 1:10, 
1:30, 4:00, 5:00, 5:45 P. M., 12:15 night. Sundays, 
1:00, 5:30, 6:00 P. M., 12:15 night. 

For Sunbury, Lewisburg and Williamsport at 
4:30, 8:00, 9:10 A. M., ¥ 10. 1:30, 7:30 P. 
Sundays, 4:30 A. M., 6:00 P. M. 

ALL-RAIL ROUTE. 

For Red Bank, Long Branch, and points south 
to Point Pleasant, 4:30, 8:15, 11:30 A. M., 1:30, 
1:45, 4:15,. 4:40, 6:15 P. M. Sundays, except 
Ocean Groye and Asbury Park, 9:00 A. M., 4:00 
P. a 


FOR LAKEWOOD, 


4:30, 8:15 A. M., 1:45, 3:40, 4:40 P. M. 

For Farmingdale, Toms River, Barnegat Park, 
and Barnegat, 4:30, 8:15 A. M., 1:45, 4:40 P. M. 

For Atlantic City, Vineland, and Bridgeton, 
4:30 A. M., 1:45 P. M. 

For Monmouth Beach, Seabright, and High- 
lands of Navesink, 4:30, 8:15, 11:30 A. M., 1:30, 
Lee, os 4:40 P. M. Sundays, 9:00 A. M., 4:00 


ROYAL BLUE LINE 


TO PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON, 

For Philadelphia, week days, 4:30, 8:00, 
10:00, 11:30 (Dining Car,) A. M,; 1:30, 2:30, 
4:00, (Buffet Parlor Car,) 5:00, 6:00, (Dining 
Car,) 7:80, 9:00 P. M., 12:15 night. Sundays, 
4:30, 9:00, 10:00, 11:30, (Dining Car,) A. M., 2:30, 
4:00, 5:00, 6:00 (Dining Car) P. M., 12:15 night. 

For Baitimore and Washington, week days, 
8:00, 10:00, 11:30 (Dining Car) A. M., 2:30, 3:30, 
5:00, 6:00 (Dining Car) P. M., 12:15 night. Sun- 
days, 10:00, 11:30 (Dining Car) A. M., 2:80, 5:uv, 
6:00 (Dining Car) P, M., 12:15 night. 

Tickets and parlor car seats can be procured at 
foot of Liberty St., 113, 172, 261, 415, 944, 1,140, 
1,323 Broadwuy, T37 Gth Av., 31 East Il4th 5t., 
134 East 125th St., 273 West 125th St., 251 Co- 
lumbus Av., New-York; 4 Court St., 800 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn; 98 Broadway, Williamsburg. The 
New-York Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotel or residence to destina- 
tion. 


Limited,) 
2:10, 3, 


St. 


9:10 
4:30 


M., 


AND 


9:00, 
3:30, 








Steamboats. 


BOSTON & NEW-ENGLAND POINTS. 
Via Sound Lines. Week Days Only. 
FALL RIVER LINE, via Newport and Fall 
River from Pier 18 N.R.,foot Murray St., at 5 PM. 
STONINGTON LINE, via Stonington, from 
Pier 36 N.R., one block above Canal St., at 6 PM. 
NORWICH LINE, via New-London, from Pier 

40 N. R., next Desbrosses St., at 5:30 P. M. 


LOO 





LEHICH VALLEY R.R. 


Stations foot of Cortlandt and Des- 
brosses Streets. 

7:00 A, M. daily, except Sunday, for Mauch 
Chunk and intermediate stztions. 

S:15 A. M. daily, for GENEVA, ROCHESTER, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE, and the West, and principal local 
points; Dining Car to Suspension Bridge. Pull- 
man vestibule sleeper to Chicago. 

13:10 A. M. daily (leaves 10:30 A. M. Sun- 
day) for MAUCH CHUNK and_ intermediate 
points; connections for Reading and Harrisburg. 

1:00 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for ELMIRA 
and all intermediate stations; connections for 
Pottsville and Reading; chair car to Wilkesbarre. 

23:30 P. M. Sunday only for WILKESBARRE, 
L. & B. JUNCTION, and all intermédiate sta- 
tions, 

4:10 P. M. daily, except Sunday, for L. & B. 
JUNCTION and _ principal intermediate _ sta- 
tions; Pullman buffet parlor car to Wilkesbarre; 
connections for Pottsville. 

4:20 P, M. daily, except Sunday, for BOUND 
BROOK and intermediate stations. 

5:15 BP. M. daily for EASTON and 

dis oints, 
mediate pM. daily for BUFFALO, NIAGARA 


G:00 P, - 
FALLS, and all points West. Pullman sleeper, 
Sleeper to 


res ed train, N. Y. to Chicago, 

Me a and Toronto, Connections for Reading 

t arrisburg. 

oT3O Pp. M. daily, except Sunday, for EASTON 

a ermediate stations. ; 

yy P, M, daily for ITHACA, GENEVA, 

ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 

and all points West. Pullman sleepers to Chi- 

cago and Buffalo. Chair car to Wilkesbarre. 
Tickets and Pullman accommodations at 235, 

261, 944, and 1,323 Broadway, 31 East 14th St., 

and 156 East 125th St., New-York; 860 Fulton 

St., 4 Court St., 98 Broadway, and Brooklyn An- 

nex, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The New-York Transfer Company will call for 

and check baggage from hotel or residence 

through to destination. 


ERIE RAILROAD. 


Through trains leave New-York, foot of Cham- 
bers St., as follows,.and five minutes earlier from 
West 23d St.: 

9:00 A. M.—Vestibuled express daily for Waver- 
ly, Binghamton, Elmira, Buffalo, Bradford, 
Jamestown, Meadville, and the West. Parlor 
Car to Buffalo. 

2:00 W. M.—Vestibuled limited Fast Mail daily. 
Solid train for Chicago, via Chautauqua Lake. 
Arrives Cleveland 7:30 A. M., Chicago 5 P. M. 
Sleepers to Chicago, Cleveland, and Cincinnati. 
Dining Car. 

7:30 P. M.—Buffalo Vestibuled Express. Daily. 
Arrives Buffalo 7:30 A. M., making direct con- 
nection for Detroit, Chicago, and the West. 

8:45 P. M.—Via Chautauqua Lake and Niagara 
Falis. Daily. Solid train to Chicago. Sleepers 
to Buffalo, Chicago, and Cincinnati. Dining Car. 
Tickets, Local Time Cards, and Pullman ac- 

commodations at 111, 261, 401, and 957 Broadway, 

156 East 125th St., Chambers and West 23d St. 

Ferries, New-York; 96 Broadway and 333 Fulton 

St., Brooklyn; 200 Hudson St., Hoboken, and 

Jersey City Station. Erie Transfer Company calls 

for and checks baggage from hotels and resi- 

dences to destination. 


BALTIMORE & OHIOR. R. 


Fast Express Trains to 
BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, CHICAGO, CIN- 
CINNATI, ST. LOUIS,AND ALL POINTS WEST. 
PULLMAN CAR SERVICE ON ALL TRAINS. 

Leave New-York, foot Liberty 8t., daily. . 
For CHICAGO, 2:30 P. M. and 12:15 night. . 
PITTSBURG,3:30 ex,Sun., 2:30 Sun.,12:15 night. 
CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, 10 A. M., 6 P. M. 
WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, 8 A. M., ex. 
Sun., (10:00 A, M., Dining Car; 11:30 A, M., Din- 
ing Car,) 2:30 P. M., @:80 P. M., ex. Sun., Din- 
in 
12815 night ~ 
NORFOLK, 11:30 A. M., daily. 
NEW-ORLEANS, Roanoke, and Chattanooga, 


inter- 








Pullman Sleeping Car, 8:30 ex. Sun., 2:30 P. M. . 


Sun. 
All trains iiluminated with Pintsch Light. 
Offices: 113, 172, 261, 415, 1,140 B’ way, 31 EB. 14th 
St., 127 Bowery, N. Y.; 339, 344 Fulton St., Brook- 
lyn; Station foot of Liberty 8t., C. R. R. of N. J. 
New-York Transfer Co. will call for and- 
begeuge from hotel o. residence to destination. 





Car,) 5:00 P. M., (6:00 P. M., Dining Car,) 
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Yachting. 
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DAIMLER MOTOR 


was awarded the Grand Prize 
(40,000 francs,) and also second, third and fourth 
prizes in the International Contest at Paris, June 
1%, 1895, over all competitors. 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR BOATS 


are especially suitable for shallow waters; we 

make single and twin screw propellers, side- 

wheelers and sternwheelers of lightest draft. 
No licensed engineer or pilot required. 
Send 5 cents for illustrated catalogue. 


DAIMLER MOTOR COMPANY, 
Steinway, Long Island City, N. Y. 


FOR FLORIDA WATERS 
THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH 


Finished boats, 18 to 36 feet, in stocks, ready 
for delivery; 2,500 in operation. The most suc- 
cessful and satisfactory pleasure boat built. 
Send 10c. in stamps for new illustrated catalogue. 

GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY, 

Morris Heights, New-York. City. 


The Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 
21 Nassau St. Fire insurance on yachts upon the 
most favorable terms. Assets, §2,389,092.60. Sur- 
plus, $021,645.88. 
WM. BELL and WM. WOOD, Joint Managers. 
WM. M. BALLARD, Branch Secretary. 
Trustees—Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, Judge Ashbel 
Green,, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 


CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., 52 BROAD- 

way, New-York, designers and builders of all 
styles of boats, steam or sail, for pleasure or bus- 
iness; sole manufacturers of Seabury’s patent 
SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILERS of latest de- 
signs, simple, compound, and triple-expansion ma- 
rine engines. Several fine yachts and launches 
for sale. Send 5 cents, in stamps, for illustrated 
catalogue. ° 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


MANNING'S YACHT AGENCY, 
45 BEAVER ST. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF YACHTS FOR 
SALE MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 




















SPECIAL PREMIUMS 
FOR FARMERS. 


With each new rary subscription to THE 
NEW-YORK WEEKLY TIMES will be presented 
FREE two notable and valuable works by Henry 
Stewart, 


‘“*THE SOIL AND ITS FOODS; 


or, Fertilizers and How Best to Use 
Them,” 


AND 5 
«ALL ABOUT THE FARM,” 


WITH EACH RENEWAL OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
A CHOICE OF THE TWO WORKS. 

in pamphiet form, easy to handle, easy to read 
and full of the most valuable information. 

The work on Fertilizers gives full statistics of 
the value of various fertilizers, their make-up, 
when and how they should be used, ti ‘ort 
fertilizers different ds need, the kind to uee for 
various ene. and how much to use and how te 

re them. 


There never has been published such a com- 
plete, satisfactory, and accurate series of articles 
subject, which is of such great impor- 
tance the farmer. ut out in the regular way 
by publishers, this werk would sell for not lese 
than two 


. dollars per volume, but in apo Eg a. 
: w 
on 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
DELIGHTFUL RESORT. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
2,500 Feet Elevation in the Hot Springs Valley. 
ON CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY, 
No Infectious or Contagious Liseases Treated, 


Special Pullman for the Springs leaves 
Pennsylvania Station, New-York, 5:00 P. M., 
Wednesday ang Saturday, and arrives Hot Springs 
9:15 next mofning. Pullman Sleeper New-York 
to Covington, Va., and Buffet Parlor Car Coving- 
ton to ot Springs daily. Dining Car from 
New-York. 


Most wonderful waters in America ‘for the cure 
of Rheumatism, Gout, and Nervous Troubles. 
sathhouse under advisory supervision of resi- 
dent physicians ef character and recognized abil- 
ity, and experience with the waters. 

Address FRED STERRY, Manager, 

Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. 

For circulars and information apply to F. H. 
SCHOFIELD, No. 1 Madison Av. 
Excursion tickets on sale-ms_C. & QO. Offices, 
862 and 1,323 Broadway, and offices Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. 


‘WHY GO SOUTH? 


There is within 58 miles of New-York 
AN IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 
Finest Winter Hotel in the North, 
“AMONG THE PINES.” 


THE LAKEWOOD HOTEL. 


Piazzas one-third of a mile in extent inclosed 
in glass, and fill.d with tropical plants. 

MUSIC DAILY IN SUN PARLORS. 
“SPECIAL RATES BY THE WEEK.” 
Late of Oriental Hotel, T. F. SLLLECK, Lessee, 
Manhattan Beach. LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


UNRIVALED as a HEALTH and PLEASURE 
RESORT. of 
New sanitary plumbing and all the com- 
CASTALIA SPRING 
WATER supplied to guests without charge. Cir- 
culars may be had of F. H. SCOFIELD, 1 Madi- 
son Av., N. Y. F. N. PIKB. 


HOT SPRINGS, NORTH CAROLINA, 


Offers attractions nowhere else obtainable. 
NATURAL THERMAL WATERS, fine baths, a 
specific in Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, and nerv- 
ous diseases. 
Perfect climate, beautiful scenery. Pullman 
cars leave New-York daily at 4:30 P. M.; through 
in 21 hours, via Pennsylvania R. R. 


Mountain Park Hotel 
AND COTTAGES. 


.. G DOOLITLE, Manager. 


LAUREL :. PINES, 








Air balmy and full life-giving 
ozone, 


forts of the modern home. 








THE 


Lakewood, New-Jersey, 


Accommodations for 350 Guests. 


HORACE PORTER, Manager. 


THE PRINCESS ANNE, 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VA., 


NOW OPEN. 
PAUL B. BODEN, Manager. 
Late of the Spring House, Richfield Springs, 
N. Y., and Mountain Park Hotel, Hot Springs, 
N. C. Circulars, &c., at F. H. SCOFIELD’S, 1 
Madison Av., N. Y. 
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1 deuaie Wales nafe ie ADJOINING UNION 
— -furnished rooms, = 

ed; excellent table; select house. wn ee 


25th ST, 116 EAS T.—Fine large and small 
rooms; excellant table board; from $7 upward. 





47th ST., 16 TO 20 EAS T.—Second-story 
oe en suite or single; superior table; refer- 
es. 


43D ST.,. 20 EAST.—Fourth floor, front; large 
and small rooms, with board; references. 





furnished Rooms. 


1.—SECOND FLOOR, PRIVATE BATI 
ly furnished; references exchanged; 
Waldorf. 14 West 33d St. 
1ith S T., 121 W ES T.—Steam-heated 
front room, furnished beautifully; all conveni- 
ences; private house; gentleman; references, 





», NEW- 
opposite 





70th ST, 88 EAST.—Large, handsomely 
decorated rooms; ample closet room; select lo- 
cation; references, 


1045 LEXINGTON AV.—Neatly tur 
nished, sunny rooms, 





MADISON AYV.,12 0.—Handsomely furnished 
large room; private bath; breakfast, if desired; 
references, 
SU} NY FRONT BASEMENT FOR PHYSI- 
clan's Office; fully furnished and equipped; in 
private family; also sleeping room and use of 
bathroom; breakfast if desired; 74th St., near 
Columbus Av. F. B., Box 316 Times, Up Town. 
rns Ae mln EE 


lnstruction—City Schools. 
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NEW-YORK — 
GERMAN GONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


27 West 42d St., near 5th Ave 
CHOPIN CONCERT 
At the Hall of the Conservatory, Tuesday next, at 
SPs A 
PROGRAMME. 


March from Sonata in B flat minor. ---Chopin 
- Polonaise in A fiat major, Piano Solo..Chopin 
“‘Plainte d’Amor,’’ Soprano Solo.... 
: ] Chopin-Veardot 
Fantasie, Impromptu. C sharp minor.Chopin 
Polonaise, E flat major, Piano Solo....Chopin 

Coqustte,’’ Mazurka, Soprano Solo.. 

‘ : Chopin-Veardot 
. Waltz in D flat major, Piano Solo..... Chopin 
8. Rondo in C major, op. 73, for 2 pianos.Chopin 
. Polonaise in A major, for eight hands. Chopin 
. ** Mein Geliebter,’’ Soprano Solo Chopin 
- Waltz in E flat major, Piano Solo....Chopin 
2. ‘“* The Birdling,’’ Soprano Solo.Chopin-Veardot 
: Ballade in G minor, Piano Solo...... Chopin 
- “*O, Sweetly Breathe the Lyris Above,”’ 
wih Sy Chopin-Shelley 
. Violin Solo, 2d Nocturne............ -Chopin 
. Concerto in E minor, op. 11 -...-Chopin 
Lessons in all branches of music. Catalogue 
ree, . G PARMA, Director. 


The Ruel School 


FOR GIRLS. (0TH YEAR.) 

Small classes insure individual attention. French 
and German thoroughly taught; practical training 
in English; full courses in History and Literature 
and College preparatory. Address Mlle. RUEL, 
26 E. 56th St. 


School of the Sisters of the Church. 


_ Founded by Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, 1864. Boarde 
ing and day schools for girls. Primary, second- 
ary, collegiate depts. Winter term begins Feb. 1 
Address SISTERS IN CHARGE, 
6 and 8 East i3d St. 


The Misses Graham, 


Successors to the Misses Green. 
Boarding and day school for girls, 
Established 1816. 
At new location, Winter term begins Feb, L 
176 West 72d St., Sherman Square. 


The Gomstock School. 


Family and day school for girls; kindergarten. 
Primary, academic, college preparatory; 338d year. 
Winter term begins Feb. 

Miss DAY and Miss REED, Principals. 
832 West 40th St. 
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The Laurel House 
of Lakewood 


NOW OPEN, 
DAVID Bb. PLI MEK, Manager, 
Lakewood, New-Jersey. 


THE DE SOTO, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 
Accommodations for 500 guests. Occupying an en- 
tire square in the most fasutonable part of tne city. 
Cost one million dollars, Modernly appointed. 
Luxuriously furnished. Tourists will find Savan- 
hah one of the most interesting and beautiful 
cities in the entire South. No place that can be 
named is more healthful or desirable as a piace 
of Winter resort. A dry, average temperature, 
65°. Write for illustrated descriptive booklet. 

WATSON & POWDRRS, Prvop’s. 





oy Yr 
THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA. 
A modern house to let in the most gitractive 
part of the city, on high ground; fully furnished, 
including silver, linen, blankets, &c.; all modern 
vonveniences; furnace, electric ts, &c.; stable, 
garden, horses, and carriages included. Apply to 
owner, Dr. JOHN T. METCALFE, or to 
J. METCALFE THOMAS, Agent, 
19 Liberty St., New-York. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. pocse* 
NOW OPEN. 10th SEASON, 
Tel. No. Lakewood 3A. J. R. PALMER, Mgr. 


ATLANTIC CITY, 


ALBEMARLE, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Opens Feb. 29. Virginia Av., 
near Leach. Beautiful modern structure in the 
fashionable section. Heated throughout by steam. 
Capacity, 250. Illustrated Booklet mailed with 
Special Spring Rates. Hotel coach meets all trains. 
CHARLES E. COPE. 
HOTEL HOFFMAN, 
Pennsylvania Av., near the 
Newly furnished; best bedding; 
reoms; choicest table. 
M. M. & V. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

The celebrated Fall and Winter resort by the sea. 
HOTEL TRAYMORE. 
Appointments and service first class. 

D. S. WHITE, Jr., Proprietor. 
THE SHELBURNE, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Remains open throughout the entire year. 
JI. D. SOUTHWICK, Manager. 
Through Pullman «ars. via Penna. R. R. 


THE 





Beach, 
large airy 


MARSH. 





Religious Notices. 


A.—CONVENTION OF SPIRITUALISTS IN THE 


National Spiritualists’ Associa- 
in Concert Hall, Madison 
Square Garden, 26th St., Feb. 26 and 27, at 10 
A. M., 2:30 and 8 P. M.; eminent speakers and 
test mediums. The public invited. 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, MADISON AV. AND 

66th St.—Rev. R. Heber Newton will preach at 
11 A. M. on “International Responsibility for 
National Wrongs.’’ Evensong, 8 P. M., sermon 
by Rev. A. N. Henshaw. 


interest of the 
tion will be held 








AV. AND 
D., Pastor.— 
Mendelssohn 


AT SOUTH CHURCH. MADISON 
88th St., Rev. Roderick Terry, D. 
Services at 11 A. M. and 4 P. M. 
oratorio, ‘‘ Saint Paul.’’ 
CHURCH OF THE AS¢ 
6th Av. and 10th 
Rev. Percy 8S. Grant, 
Musical service at 4 
Anthem—‘‘ God That Madest,”’ Gilchrist 
Offertory—‘* Out of Darkness,’’ cantata...Gounod 
CHRIST CHURCH, BOULEVARD, CORNER 
fist St., Dr. J. S. Shipman, Rector; Rev. Her- 
bert Shipman, Assistant.—Sunday services, 11 
A. M. and 8 P. M. Sunday school, 10 A. M. 
FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, 155 
Worth St., William F, Barnard, Superintendent. 
—The new and beautiful chapel will be used by 
the children ,for the service of song on Sunday at 
3:30 P. M. *The public are cordially invited to 
see and hear the children. 


Swami Vivekananda. 


Final lecture under the auspices of 
THE VEDANTA SOCIETY 
Le | 
Feb. 23, 1896, at 3:30 P, M., at Madison Square 
Concert Hall, Madison Av. and 26th St. Subject, 


‘“My Master—His Life and Teachings.’’ Ad- 
mission free. Collection. 


SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, SUNDAY, 

Feb. 23, 1896, at 11:15 A. M., lecture by Mr. 
M. M. Mangasarian of Chicago at Carnegie Hall, 
corner 57th St. and 7th Av. Subject: ‘* What Is 
God?’’ All interested are invited. 





‘ENSION, 
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Miss Annie Brown. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Primary, preparatory, and academic depart- 
ments. Preparation for college. Special courses, 
Winter term begins Feb. 1. 
711-713-715-717 Fifth Avenue. 


Languages, 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Madison Square, (25th St. and Broadway,) N. ¥. 
Germania b’k, (Fulton 8t., opp. City Hall,) B’lyn. 
Branches in chief American and European cities, 
Best instruction; reasonable fee; term begins now. 


Mademoiselle Veltin. 


Winter term begins Feb. 1, 

FIRE-PROOF SCHOOL BUILDING. 

160 and 162 WEST 74th ST. 
COLLEGE PREPARATION. 


The Jecotot School, 


11 West S6th St. 
A boarding and day school for girls; kinder- 
garten for boys and girls; conducted in French. 
Mile. Froment and Mrs. C. L. Morgan, Principals. 


Normal Art School. 


J. HARRISON MILLS, Director. Preparatory, 
Antique, and Perspective: Drawing, Modeling, 
and Painting: Cast, Swill Life, Head, and Figure. 
ALICE MITCHELL, Sec’y, 18 East 23d St., N. ¥. 








School for Girls. 











The Hisses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th New-York. 


Streets, 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson's 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
30, 32, 34 East 57th St. 


a ea. Cae ae 
Wood's Gymnasium, G East 28th St. 
for men and boys; running track, rowing ma- 
chines, handball court, boxing, fencing, baths, &c. 


Mile. J. M. Wavelle, 418 W. 57th St. 
Parisian diplomated teacher; French and paint- 
ing lessons. 











/nstruction—Country Schools. 


’ a h | 2 
St. Mary's School for Girls. 
Thoroughly graded from Primary to Collegiate, 
Certificate admits to colleges for women. Elective 
courses for advanced pupils and post-graduates. 
Special arrangements for those desiring the ad- 
vantages of New-York City—concerts, lectures, 
art galleries, &c. 
GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND. 
(Half hour from New-York.) 
Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES, Principal. 


E. Hinds’ Boarding School 


for Young Boys. 
Hempstead, L. I. Moderate prices. 


Kyle Military Institute, Flushing, L. I. 


German-American Boarding School for Boys. 
Admission any time. No Summer vacation. 


eachers. 
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No extras, 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PROFESSORS, 
teachers, tutors, governesses supplied to uni- 
versities, colleges, schools, and families; musical 
department; modern languages spoken. MIRIAM 
COYRIERE AGENCY, 150 Sth Ay., corner 20th St. 
CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH LESSONS BY 
Parisian young lady; diplomée; classes or 
private; moderate. Videre, 1388 West 49th St. 


Laneing. 


GEORGE WALLACE’S SCHOOLS, LESLIE 
Rooms, 83d St. and Boulevard. Harlem, 126th 

St., near Lenox Ay. Class and private tuition. 

Children and adults. See cirtular. 

AT MISS McCABE’S DANCING SCHOOL, 
21 East 17th St.—Private and class lessons 

daily; beginners any time, 


Pianos and Organs. 


AN ASSORTMENT of Second-hand STEINWAY 

grand, square, and upright pianos, some nearly 
new, all fully warranted, also, for sale cheap, 
the largest stock of second-hand pianos of other 
makers, including every prominent name in Amer- 
ica and Europe Beware of bogus instru-« 
ments represented as genuine Steinway pianos, 
STEINWAY & SONS. Steinway Hall, New York. 
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SELECT PATRONAGE. 


27TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, (Absolutely Fireproof.) 
Family apartments furnished and unfurnished; 


also single rooms with bath. Transient rates, 


$2.00 per day and upward, European plan, and $4.00 per day and upward on American plan. 


Engagements now being made for the year, or Winter season. 


CHARLES A. GERLACH. 





Sherman Square Hotel, 


BOULEVARD, CORNER WEST 71ST ST. 
AMERICAN PLAN. 


Strictly a family hotel; choice suites, furnished 
or unfurnished, to rent by the season or year. 
Cuisine and service of the highest order. Rates 
reasonable; location convenient to all parts of the 


ity. 
sai WALTER LAWRENCH.. 


CLARENDON HOTEL, 


18th ST. AND 4th AVE., N. Y. 
HOMELIKE COMFORTS; RATES. REDUCED. 
Cc. L. BRIGGS, Proprietor. 











Watches, Jewelry, Ge. 


LINDO BROS. 
choice selectiqn of Diamonds, fine 
Jewelry, @ unique novelties, 
way. corner St. 


~ 








“FINEST LOCATION IN NEW-YORK CITY.” 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 


5TH AV. AND 42D ST., WITHIN THREB 

MINUTES’ WALK OF GRAND CENTRAL DE- 
POT. 

A select home for permanent and transient guests, 

Appointments and Service Unexcelled. 

JOHN L. CHADWICK, Proprietor. 
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Musical. 
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GUITARS.—c. F. Martin & Co.'s celebrated 

Guitars; also, Boehm, Meyer, and Albrecht 
Flutes, Tiefenbrunner Zithers and Fairbanks & 
Cole’s fine Banjos. Depot at GC. A. ZOEBISCH & 
SONS’, No. 19 Murray St 


ALBERT GERARD THIERS DISENGAGED 
May 1, can accept engagement as tenor soloist 
or choir director, or both, Address VOCAL 
STUDIO, Carnegie Hall. f 
TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 

1,269 Broadway. 82a Street.’ 
Open daily from 5 A. M. to 9% P. M, 











B.Altmans Co. 


Monday, February 24. 


13,000 yards 


CAMBRIC 
EMBROIDERIES 


5° 9° i? de 18°: 
94° and 38° yard. 


18th St., 19th St. and Sixth Ave. 





LOIE FULLER IS HERE 





The Noted Dancer a Passenger on the 
Steamship Paris. 


TALKS OF HER ART AND METHODS 


Under Contract with Koster & Bial— 
Her European Suc- 


cess. 


Loie Fuller, the dancer, is here, and she ts 
going to show the American public a few 
glimpses of Meltzer and Sylvester’s Sa- 
lome. She will be here hardly a month, as 
she is under contract to appear in the 
Lyric in London during the London season, 
beginning in April. Koster & Bial have 


secured her for twenty-four performances, 
the first to be given to-morrow night, the 
engagement calling for six performances a 
week during the ensuing four weeks. 

Miss Fuller arrived on the Paris yester- 
Gay. She comes from Nice, where she was 
one of the attractions of the carnival sea- 


- 





Miss Loie Feller, 
Whe Dancer, Who Has Won Success in Europe. 





gon. Despite the fatigue of an exceedingly 
rough voyage, she was sprightly enough 
while attending to her baggage to suggest 
that she might be a good sailor. She wore 
@ beaver cape, above a brown skirt, with a 
jaunty turban. With her were her mother 
and her two brothers, Burt and Frank, 
who look after the lighting mechanism of 
her performances. Albert Bial, Edward A. 
Stevens, her advance agent, and W. A. Mc- 
Connell met her at the pier, and the party 
went to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where 
Miss Fuller was assigned to rogms adjoin- 
ing a suite occupied by ex-President Harri- 
560n. 

“I don’t mind telling you,” 
“that I’m very glad to get back. No, I’m 
not going to give Salome. It would take a 
month to prepare to give it fully. I hope 
to come back after my foreign engage- 
ments in London and Nice and do that, but 
-now I shall do only La Nuit, La Danse 
Blanche, Le Firmament, and La Fleur-de- 
Lys, all from Salome. No; Pierne’s music I 
Shall hold back, too. The music will be 
from Délibes, Desornes, and others.” 

“A description of the dances? Oh, you 
must see. How can you describe that 
which consists of effects, light, shade, color, 
movement? ’”’ 

Miss Fuller has a very poor opinion of 
other women who twirl to music and lime 
lights in voluminous skirts. 

Miss Fuller had many pleasant reminis- 
Scenes to relate of her two years abroad, 
anda number of souvenirs recalled some of 
her triumphs and experiences. 

A tiny watch, rich in gems and chasing 
representing some of her dances, was the 
gift of Princess Victoria, sister of the Ger- 
man Emperor, for whom she danced at the 
Kurhaus, in Schevening, Holland. 

She was the guest of Camille Flammarion 
at his country place in Juvisy. Flam- 
marion and Alexandre Dumas called upon 
her in her dressing room at the Folies 
Bergére. To her surprise, they were not 
acquainted. She knew Dumas as a fre- 
quent visitor to his home at Marly. 

¥ Have you never met?” she asked them. 

Yes, dear master, how is it we have 
never met?’ asked the astronomer. 

Not strange at all,”’ said Dumas. ou 
live up in the heavens, and I on the earth.” 

Yes, but ! am on the earth just enough 
to let the little star from America intro- 
tee my dear master,”’ 

“La Loie”’ gave a special performance 
for Mme. Bernhardt in Birmingham Eng- 
land, the tragedienne having refused ‘a ben- 
quet after the last performance of an en- 
gagement there. The dancer was well 

leased to know that Bernhardt appeared 

ere last night, and went to see her. , 


she said, 


ow 





LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS TO STRIKE 


They Want Weekly Salaries, Fewer 
Hours, and an Apprenticeship. 


Theatrical managers in this city and all 
Over the country and Canada may become 
embarrassed by the general strike of the 
members of the International Insurance and 
Protective Association of Lithographic 
Artists of the United States and Canada, 
Which has been decided upon for to-morrow. 

There are 1,000 members of the associa- 
tion, of which 500 are in this city. 

The business of a lithographic artist was 
formerly lucrative, as he earned between 
$40 and $60 a week. Many young men 
learned to draw and paint, and prices were 
gradually reduced, until now th 
ae to be very, small. 77's 

€ men of the trade formed an inter- 
National union to better their condition. 
They made demands which the employers 
were not willing to concede. They demand- 
ed the abolition of piece work, on the 
ground that it induced the men to hurry 
and caused inferior work to be done, and 
at the same time reduced prices. The men 
fwant the salary system, and say $18 a 
fweek should be the minimum rate of 
(wages. 

Another demand of the association is that 
@ man should serve an apprenticeship of 
four years before becoming a lithegraphic 
artist, as a protection both to the em- 
ployers and to the men themselves. 

A third demand is that forty-four hours 
shall constitute a week’s work, and that 
work shall stop at noon on Saturday. 

A fourth demand is extra pay for over- 


ec. 
The employers do not appear to be in- 
terested in the demands of the association. 
: The Executive Committee of the associe- 

tion Ry Place yesterday 
- @nd decid es begin 1o- 
; in all the large 


SPRING FASHIONS. 
New Fabrics for 


Dress Stuffs. 


Check Wool Suitings, 
Stripe and Mixed Suitings. 


MORHRAIRS. 

Plain and Fancy Mohairs. 
GRENADINES. 
Fancy Silk & Wool Grenadines 
Colored Dress Fabrics. 


Armures, 
Diagonals, 
Serges, 
Cheviots. 


PRINTED CHALLIES. 


Broadsoay K 19th ot 





Brentano’s 


Stern 
Bros. 


Monday 


Their First 
Spring 
Importations 


Ladies’ 
Wraps, 
Capes, 
Mantles 
and Jackets 


at 


Very A‘tractive Prices. 


West 23d St. 








Fiction Sale. 


We continue for this week 
our Special Sale of Standard 
and Popular Novels, by lead- 
ing writers, at five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty-five and thirty-three 
cents, being from 33'/; to 75 
per cent. below publishers’ 
prices. 


List sent free on request. 


Broadway & 16th Street (Union Square). 





WESLEYAN HOLIDAY CELEBRATION 


Sophomores and Freshmen Rash for the 
Possession of a Cannon—Girls Burn Books 
and Effigies of Professors. 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn., Feb, 22.—The students 
of Wesleyan College observed Washington's 
Birthday to-day by indulging in strong evi- 
dences of class rivalry. The principal con- 
test was over the possession of a small 
cannon, with which the salutes were fired. 
The sophomores kidnapped the leader of 
the freshmen class, Charles Raymond, and 
locked him up for eight hours. Frank Sar- 
geant escaped after a hot chase. 

The freshmen marched on the campus, 
seventy strong, with a mock cannon. The 
sophomores, about the same numb“r, 
“rushed” them, and struggled for over 
an hour to capture the cannon. Boys rolled 
over and over. Many blows were deliv- 
ered, but no serious wounds inflicted. The 
sophomores finally captured the stand rod, 
but as they were triumphantly carrying it 
down to the river, the real cannon was 
brought from its hiding-place and fired. 
Part of the sophomores ran back and tried 
to capture the real one, but did not succeed. 
The others carried the stand rod of the 


cannon down to the river and threw it on 
the ice. It did not break through, and was 
brought up again by the freshmen. They 
fired the cannon on the campus and then 
down in front of the girls’ dormitory, shat- 
tering many panes of glass. 

The freshmen and sophomore girls then 
had a contest, the former wishing to light 
up and the latter objecting. The sopho- 
mores were triumphant. They disabled all 
he freshmen’s lamps and broke the chim- 
eys. 

Later the girls held a mock trial of de- 
tested professors, burned them in effigy, 
and made a bonfire of their geometries and 
trigonometries. They had a war dance 
around the burning pile and sang songs 
against the Professor of Mathematics. 

A banquet was held this evening in the 
gymnasium. Some 400 graduates and un- 
dergraduates were present. 





DR. SMALLWOOD BUILDS A FENCE 


He Objects to His Neighbor’s Windows 
Overlooking His Grounds. 


Astoria, L. IL. Feb. 22.—There being no 
Building Department in Long Island City, 
of which this place considers itself un- 
fortunate in being a part, prospective build- 
ers are not restricted in either style or 
construction. This absence of legal restric- 
tion has caused the erection of a fence that 
shuts off the view from the two first floors 
of a large double brick flat house that has 
just been completed, on Stevens Street. 
The new structure is owned by John Lough- 
lin, an engineer on one of the Hell Gate 
ferryboats. 

The structure is on what is known as 
“The Hill.” It is the residential section of 
the place, and the flat is the only building 
of that character in the neighborhood. It 
is said that when Engineer Loughlin was 
asked what style of building he was going 
to put up, he said that he was going to 
build flats, so that the poor people could 
live among the rich. His house stands 
directly on the property line, and adjoins 
the residence of Dr. Samuel B. Smallwood, 
a retired physician. Dr. Smallwood noti- 
fied Loughlin not to put windows in the 
side of his building, or he would have to 
go to the necessity of building a fence to 
shut off the view, as the windows would 
look directly into the physician’s house. 

Work on the flat progressed without a 
change in the plans, and three windows 
were put on each floor on the side. Dr. 
Smallwood made no further protest, but 
about the time that “To Let” signs ap- 
peared in the front windows of the flat 
house a load of lumber was driven up 
in front of the doctor’s place, and a force 
of carpenters set at work building the 
fence that now shuts off the view of the 
windows on the first two floors of Lough- 
lin’s flat. Dr. Smallwood has shown some 
consideration for the people who may occupy 
the two floors. He built his fence a few 
inches from the property line, and left open 
the part that came opposite the brick wall 
between the two rows of windows. He 
did this in order that the tenants should not 
> entirely cut off from a supply of fresh 

- 

The fence 1s built of smooth lumber, and 
is by no means unpleasant to look at. It 
has been nicely painted, and in its ap- 
poaramos and construction shows that Dr. 

mallwood acted from no mean motive in 
causing its erection. It would be impossible 
for his family to enjoy any privacy if the 
windows in the flat were not covered up. 





Dry Fork Baptists. 
From The Louisville Western Recorder. 
We are proud of the sense of Bap- 
tists which leads them to name their 
churches and their associations so - 





NOTICE 
TO 
PUBLISHERS. 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES Is now 
prepared to fill orders for com- 
position on newspapers, books, 
pamphlets, or other publications 
at moderate rates. 

Address PUBLISHER. 





ROUGH WESTERLY VOYAGES 


Campania Deluged by a Hoge Wave— 
Paris Also Met with High Seas 
and Winds. 


The Cunard Line steamship Campania and 
the American Line steamship Paris arrived 
in port yesterday, an hour apart, after one 
of the roughest passages either had ever 
experienced. The Paris covered a course of 
3,120 knots from Southampton in 7 days 4 
hours and 53 minutes, the daily runs being 
461, 475, 424, 382, 452, 451, and 475. South- 
west and northwest gales, squalls, and 
heavy seas marked the passage. 
The.Campania left Queenstown Feb. 15, 
overhauled the American steamship at 1:30 
o’clock yesterday morning, and reached the 
Bar at 12:27 P. M., an hour ahead of the 
Paris. The Cunarder’s daily runs were 94, 
520, 430, 420, 442, 484, and 475, or a total of 
=— knots, in 6 days 5 hours and 44 min- 
utes. 

According to the statements of passengers 
on the Campania, the big steamer had a 
rough encounter with a wave early Wednes- 
day morning. 

Howard 8. Jaffray said that it was about 
5:30 o’clock A. M., when the steamer sud- 
denly stopped with a shock that shook her 
from the keel. Some of the passengers 
claimed to have been thrown from their 
beds, and a few rushed in alarm from their 
staterooms. 

It was half an hour later when Mr. Jaf- 
fray went out. A towering wave had 
boarded the vessel, dumping its tons of 
water forward and burying her nose. The 
stern raised, the screws raced, and the 
great vessel for a moment stood still. 
There was no danger at any time, and 
the passengers, reassured, returned to their 
rooms, but the experience was the main 
subject of conversation all that day. Capt. 
Walker and Chief Engineer Tomlinson were 
quoted as saying that, in the forty years 
each had been at sea, they had never seen 
anything like it. So high was the great 
comber that the spoondrift fell into the 
funnels. 

The Campania brought 241 cabin and 
841 steerage passengers. Among the for- 
mer were E. A. Jaffray, Mr. and Mrs. 
George L. McCurdy, Thomas Nesmith, E. 
D. Tupper, the Rev. H. C. Armour, and 
E. A. Wiltsee. 

On the Paris were 174 cabin and 159 
steerage passengers. Miss Loie Fuller, 
Rolph Marsh, Miss — Thorne, John H. 
Foster, and Count Ch. de Courtier were 
among the saloon passengers. 





CUTTER RISES TO THE OCCASION 


Perpetuates Washington’s Deeds in 
Heroic Verse. 


LiTtTLE NEcK, L. I., Feb. 22.—Bloodgood 
H. Cutter, the Long Island farmer-poet, 
was moved by his muse in a patriotic vein 
to-day. Following is the result: 

Americans, now, yes, every one, 

‘This day remember Washington. 

His birthday duly celebrate 

In mem’ry of his deeds (so great.) 

Our people of Long Island here 

Should —— his mem’ry very dear. 

When the British did our army beat, 

So well did manage their retreat, - 

And safely got our men away 

From that most terrible affray. 

On that foggy morn did them land 

On New-York side, a feat so grand, 

Oh, Brooklynites, rejoice! Rejoice! 

Lift up your hearts with cheerful voice, 

And thank the Lord for what He done 

In sending us brave Washington, 

And teach it to your children, too, 

What our great Washington went through; 
With the Lord's help did liberate 

Our country, which is now so great. 


Little Neck considered she had done her 
duty, and there was no further celebration 
of Washington’s Birthday. 





Perl: 


Conds 


A Wolf Battue. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Outside the wood was drawn up a small 
army in three divisions, who, on our ap- 
proach, shouldered as one man what at 
first sight looked like guns, but which 
turned out to be thick sticks. On my in- 
quiring who they were, our host answered 


that they were our beaters. ‘Our beat- 
ers!”’ said I; “‘ why, I thought the men 
with the huntsman were the beaters.” 
“Oh,” laughed he, “‘those are only ‘the 
officers of what you call the army.” I 
bowed low with some awe, saying ‘ Mais, 
Monseigneur, c’est une chasse royale.”’ 

The personnel consisted of one Grand Ven- 
eur, or chief huntsman; twenty-nine whips, 
of whom four were mounted; 702 beaters, 
and 480 rabatteurs or stops, answering to 
the few men or boys we in England send 
to the end of a cover to hit the trees and 
keep the game from breaking cover—in all 
1,212 men. Each man was given a glass 
of whisky and a piece of black bread, 
which they ate squatting on the ground. 
For the few who did not drink whisky there 
was a large caldron of hot tea. These men 
were all peasantry on’the estate, and they 
gladly give their services on such an occa- 
sion, wolves and foxes being most destruc- 
tive to their flocks and poultry, 





Handsome China and Glassware, 


Higgins & Seiter, who are well-known dealers 
in china and glassware, at 50 and 52 West Twen- 
ty-second Street, have purchased the entire stock 
of Frank Haviland, the American agent of the 
eélebrated Haviland china, and will, to-morrow, 
commence the first of three sales o? these goods. 
The goods to be sold this w are largely of cut 
glass and include some very handsome examples 
of this art. The prices will be at the uniform 
rate of 50 cents on the dollar.. Besides the cut 
glass, a large line of the Baccarat etched: glass 
will be placed on sale at the same low 

lar sale will be begun March 
4 china will be sold. This 
for roasts and 
services. 


it iil 
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the Haviland 
few very 
Mitchell, the famous 





Stern 
Bros. 


are now showing 
a very large assortment of 


Ladies’ 
Separate 


Skirts 


In the latest shapes and materia!s 


oa 


And will offer to-morrow 
The following 


Special 
Bargains 


of Cheviot 


Serges, at $7 ° 5 O 


Regular value $9.75. 
Cheviots, 


Silk lined, at $ | 4., 15 


Regular value $19.50, 
of Black Canvas, 


Silk lined, at $22.50 


Regular value $32.00. 


of Diagonal 


of Fancy Satin Brocades, newest 
designs, with black and 


changeable $ 3 1 5 O 
of 


taffeta linings, at 
Regular value $45.00. 


West 23d St. 





CITY AND VICINITY. 


The office of The United Press Local News, 
whose service is taken by the principal news- 
papers of this city, is at 21-29 Ann Street. In- 
formation of public interest forwarded to that 
office will reach not only tyese local newspapers, 
but will be disseminated throughout the country 
by The United Press. 


—Chief Conlin yesterday sent for the new Cap- 
tains, O’Brien, Thompson, O’Keefe, Kirchner, 
Chapman, Thomas, Dean, Sheehan, 
and Frers, and notified them that under the 
law they were required to give bonds in the 
sum of $20,000 each, for the faithful discharge 
of their duties and as security for the moneys in- 
trusted to them on pay day. Each Captain is 
required to provide two sureties of $10,000 each, 
and must file the bonds with Treasurer Andrews 
early this week. 

—The National Christian League for the Pro- 
motion of Social Purity will hold its regular 
monthly meeting to-morrow night at 8 o’clock, 
at the Christian League Woman's Clubhouse, 5 
East ‘Twelfth Street. ‘‘ The Relation of the 
Home to Public Morals”’ will be discussed by 
the Rev. George J. Mingins and Mrs. Isabella 
Charles Davis of the King’s Daughters. The Rev. 
Frank Rogers Morse will speak on ‘‘ The Re- 
sponsibilities of Fatherhood.’’ 

—A dinner will be given at the Reform Club, 
2338 Fifth Avenue, Saturday, Feb. 29, at 6:30 
P. M., at which Dr. Albert Shaw (author of 
‘“* Municipal Government in Great Britain,’’ and 
‘* Municipal Government in Continental-Europe ’’) 
and others will speak upon the subject of 
** Municipal Administration.’’ ‘The price of the 
dinner will be $1. Those intending to be present 
are asked to sign the list or notify the clerk at 
the clubhouse. 


—Benjamin Hurtubesse, a Canadian, was 
found dead in his room at 150 East Forty-first 
Street about 9 o’clock yesterday morning, having 
been suffocated by gas. The dead man was a wood 
worker and carriage maker. There was no 
evidence that the man committed suicide, and 
the police report the case as one of accidental 
asphyxiation. 

—Paul Tyner, formerly of San Francisco, Cal., 
will address a public meeting this evening 
at § o’clock, at the Populist Headquarters, Third 
Avenue and One Hundred and Forty-ninth Street. 
His topic will be, ‘‘ The Right to Employment.”’ 
Addresses will also be made by Col. Fisk of Den- 
ver, Col., and Messrs. Kenneally, Rousseau, and 
Bean. 


—Salvato Samara, a laborer employed in the 
excavation for the new reservoir at Jerome 
Park, failed to seek shelter when the signal for 
a blast was given yesterday morning, and was 
instantly killed by a piece of rock which struck 
him on the head, Peter Howlett, the foreman 
of the work, was placed under arrest. 


—House Surgeon Ely of Bellevue Hospital sent 
a certificate to Magistrate Simms at the Harlem 
Police Court yesterday morning, stating that Mrs. 
George R. Kelso, who killed her two little chil- 
dren Thursday, was in an improved condition, 
and that she was probably free from any im- 
mediate danger. 


—A Chopin concert will be given at the New- 
York German Conservatory of Music, 27 West 
Forty-second Street, Tuesday night, under the di- 
rection of L. G. Parma. The programme will be 
made up of works of the composer, and will in- 
clude instrumental and vocal music. 
—Every afternoon this week the White Hun- 
garian Band, from the Hotel Waldorf, will play 
at the Academy of Design, where the exhibition 
of the American Water Color Society 1s being 
held. This is the last week of the exhibition. 
—Prof. J. M. Munyon of the Munyon Homeo- 
pathic Remedy Company of Philadelphia was in 
this city yesterday, one of the guests of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
—Dr. Roger S. Tracey, Register of Vital Statis- 
tics, reports that for the week ended at noon 
yesterday, there were 787 deaths in the city. 


Brooklyn. 


—Charles A. Miller and his wife Mary, who 
were arrested Friday night charged with passing 
worthless checks on storekeepers in Brooklyn, 
were arraigned in the Adams Street Police Court 
yesterday. Mrs. Miller pleaded guilty and then 
fainted. Her husband pleaded not guilty. 


—An inspection was made of the Brooklyn 
Heights Railroad by its officers yesterday. They 
went over the lines in the trolley parlor car 
‘* Amphion.’’ Ex-Gov. Flower. President Ros- 
siter, Secretary Williams, Fire Commissioner 
Bryant, and others were in the party. 

—Henry May of 868 Johnson Avenue, was held 
in $500 bail by Justice Haggerty in the Myrtle 
Avenue Police Court yesterday for runnihg over 
Norman Thompson, nine years old, of 245 Steuben 
Street. The boy was returning home from school 
on Friday when he was run over. 


—During the past week there were 448 deaths 
in Brooklyn, the death rate being 21.2 in every 
1,000 of the population. The principal causes o7 
death were: Pneumonia, 82; tuberculous diseases, 
57; diphtheria, 25; nephritis, 20. There were 
also 158 marriages and 891 births. 

—Nicholas Lundgreen, forty-three years old, a 
restaurant keeper, at 1,693 Fulton: Street, com- 
mitted suicide yesterday morning by shooting 
himself in the head. He had been despondent. 
He was married. 

—Jacob A. Riis, author of ‘‘ How the Other 
Half Lives,’’ will give an illustrated lecture in 
Assembly Hall, Pratt Institute, on Wednesday 
ee at 4 o’clock, on ** The Children of the 

‘oor.”* 

—Richard Westlake, forty-two years old, of 311 
Willoughby Avenue, fell on Graham Street early 
yesterday morning and fractured his skull. He 
was taken to the Cumberland Street Hospital. 

—William Wolff, twenty-six years old, of 119 
Knickerbocker Avenue, committed suicide Friday 
night by shooting himself in the head. He was 
a bachelor, and had been out of work. 

—August Schmitt, seventy-two years old, of 
266 Ninth Avenue, who was run over by a 
Gates Avenue trolley car last week, died yester- 
day. He leaves a wife and two children. 

—While riding in the elevated train on Broad- 
way Friday night, Gustave Hirschoff of 6097 
Evergreen Avenue was robbed of his gold watch, 
valued at $50. 

—Thomas Shannon, fifty years old, of 465 Van 
Sicklen Avenue, has been missing since Tuesday. 
He has a wife and two children. 


Long Island. 


—Hope Lodge, I. O. G. T., of East Marion, has 
installed the following officers: Chief Templar— 
Frank J. Tuthill; Vice ‘Tem Lillian 
Rédmond; Secretary—A. Wilfred Tuthill; Finan- 
cfal Sandel Be fu Hawkins; Treas 
b thill; 
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To-morrow, Monday 
In their 


Upholstery 


Departments 
Irish Point 


Lace Curtains 


at $3.05 pr 


Former price $4.75. 
Point Arabe 
Lace Curtains 


a $6.50 
$7.90) 
$9.00 
$12.00»: 
Very much 


below prevailing prices. 


Velour 
Table Covers 


1% yds square, at $325 


And 
500 Yards 


Silk Damask 
and all silk 


Drapery ¢ 
Materials | 5 () 
° yd 


at 
Formerly. $2.50 and $3.50. 


West 23d St. 
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Adams; Sentinel—Eugene L, Tuthill; Past Chief 
Templar—Irving W. Tuthiil. 

—The Ninth District Republican Association of 
Ocean Side has been organized wit these 
officers: President—Willlam H. Bate#; Vice 
Presidents—David P. Payn, Arrendar Smith, Val- 
entine Coombs; Secretary—George H. Brooks; 
Treasurer—Thomas T. Ramsden. 

—The congregation of St. Mark’s Church, at 
Rockville Centre, has elected these Trustees: 
Dr. D. R. Longenecker, Robert Johnson, C. C. 
Van Déusen, John T. Davison, Simon Stiner, 
Edward Heath, E. T. Thurston, Benjamin Pear- 
sall, and the Rev. John Meyer. 

—Officers of the Patchogue Electric Light Com- 
pany have been elected as follows: President— 
John S. Havens; Vice President—Jesse C. Mills; 
Secretary—George D. Gerard; Treasurer—James 
H. Mills. 

—A debate upon the subject, ‘‘ Resolved, That 
the soldier has done more for his country than 
the statesman,’’ will be heid at the meeting 
to-morrow evening of the Loyal Temperance 
League of Northport. 

—Fire partly destroyed the 
tho.y Benchalier, at Cameron Terrace, Wood- 
side, early yesterday morning. Az overheated 
stove caused the blaze. The damage was $2,500. 
—A meeting of Whitestone Trustees will be 
held March 2 for the purpose of giving a hear- 
ing upon the subject of laying a:sewer in Twen- 
ty-third Street, in that village. 

—Not to enter a saloon during Lent is the 
pledge taken by a number of young men who at- 
tend St. Philip Neri’s Roman Catholic Church, at 
Northport. 


—A call to remain another year has been issued 
by the official board of St. James’s Church, Lyn- 
brook, to the pastor, the Rev. T. L. Price, 
—There is a proposition in Whitestone to merge 
the Water Board into the Board of Trustees. The 
proposition will be voted upon March 2. 

—The Rev. William H, Wakeham has been 
called for the fourth year to the pastorate of the 
Corona Methodist Church. 

—The Rey. William C. Blakeman of the Islip 
Methodist Church has received a call from the 
Lenox Road Church of Flatbush. 

—A Southold farmer sold 500 bushels of po- 
tatoes yesterday to ‘a speculator for 5 cents a 
bushel. 

—Thieves recently stole $30 from the cash 
— in the saloon of John Cottrell’ at Sea 
—A masquerade was held at the residence of 
‘. B. De Friest, Baiting Hollow, Friday even- 
ng. 

—Babylon Council, Royal Arcanum, Celebrated 
its eleventh anniversary ‘Thursday evening. 


—A new Summer hotel is to be erected at 
West Hampton by Charles Winslow. 


—_—_—_—______.. 


Westchester County. 


—There will be only one Teachers Inst!tute in 
Westchester County this year, instead of three 
as has been the practice for a number of years. 
The State Department has designated White 
Plaims as the place at which to hold a graded 
institute for the teachers of this county during 
the week beginning April 20. The institute will 
be conducted by Profs. Isaac H. Stout, A. M., 
of Geneva, and Percy I. Bugbee, A. M., of 
Oneonta, assisted by Miss Florence B. Himes of 
Albany, instructor in drawing, and Miss Anna 
K. > ste of Buffalo. About 400 teachers will 
attend. 


—Mount Vernon Steamer Company elected the 
following officers Friday evening: President— 
Harvey S. Armstrong; Foreman--W. J. Collins; 
First Assistant—John O'Toole; Second Assistant— 
James McIver; Recording Secretary—J. W. 
Downs; Financial Secretary—Peter Collins; 
reasurer—James Scarlett; Engineer—James A. 
Jallace; First Assistant Engineer—Thomas 
Hinchcliff; Second Assistant Engineer—Henry M. 
Parr; Third Assistant Engineer—August Nigey. 


—The Ladies’ Hospital Association of Port 
Chester will hold a sale each month for the 
benefit of the Cottage Hospital. The next sale 
will be Friday afternoon, at the home of Mrs. 
J. C. White, North Main and Highland Streets, 
The members of the association will meet Wednes- 
day afternoon at the home of Mrs. J. W. Me- 
Carty, to sew for the hospital, 


—The investigation into the charges a 
Superintendent J. W. Pierce of the Wesceene 
Temporary Home for Destitute Children will be 
resumed by Referee Gurnsey in White Plains to- 
morrow morning. There are still many witnesses 


lif Funts Fine Fornrrure 


“ The £ternal Fitness of Things,” 


Some apartments require a certain 
style of decoration, and others an em- 
bellishment of an entirely different na- 
ture. Furniture, floor coverings, wall cov- 
erings, hangings and draperies should 
all bear a harmonious relation to each 
other. Here is where an expert decor- 
ator is of great assistance. Services of 
our expert are at your command for all 
kinds of interior decorative work. Visit 
our early English room on the seventh 
floor for ideas to “fix up” the country 
house. 


«BUY OF THE MAKER.” 


GEO. C. FLINT CO., 


43, 45 and 47 West 23d St., 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


residence of An- 








* 


A ae 


- 


2. 


Daniel Sons, 





NEW 


Excelling all 


imported for 75c. yd., 
The same in floral designs 


WHITE 


32 inch Dot Swiss ° 

48 inch Linen shade Batiste 

32 inch Pure Grass Linen em 
42 inch Hemstitched Grass Linen 


Splendid Display of 


GOODS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER, 
previous exhibitions. 
SILKS. ; 


Will show on [Monday 15 new designs in printed warp Silks (evening and 
street shades,) late arrivals from Lyons. 
Also 45 Pieces Rich Silk Moire Francais, 14 colors, imported for $1.25 per yard, 


at 59c. yard. 
at 55c. yd. 


75 pieces Fancy Stripe Glace Taffeta, imported for $1.00, 


87 pieces Lyons Silk Crepes; colors, pink, blue, white, Nile, lilac, yellow, &c., 


at 35c. yd. 
at 45c. yd. 


PARIS MILLINERY RIBBONS. . 


The latest effects shown for the first time in New-York, 

They include silver and gold, floral, plaid, and dainty stripe Broche designs. 
In addition, 800 pieces of 4 and 5 inch rich printed warp Taffeta Ribbons in 
thirteen new combinations of flower patterns, imported to sell for 75c. yard, 


r at 39c. yd. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Extraordinary values for the coming week. 
5,000 yards Nainsook and Swiss Edging, at 
Batiste Embroideries at less than cost. 


8c., 10c., 12 "Ac. yd 


GOODS. 
10c., l2c. 
« FO BAG: 
18c. 


Sac: 256: 
. 40c. 


yd. 
yd. 
yd. 
yd. 
yd. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—Znhe Columbus, Broadway and Lexington 
Avenue Cable Cars pass our Stores every minute ; also the cress-town 


line, 8th Street, Christopher Street Ferry cars. 





BROADWAY 


EIGHTH 
NINTH 








to be examined, and the defense has not yet 
Introduced any testimony. 

—The following have been elected officers” in 
Clinton Hook and Ladder Company, Mount Ver- 
non: President—Benjamin Howe; Foreman—W. 
S. 8. Graham; First Assistant Foreman—W. P. 
Brinckerhoff; Second Assistant Foreman—Charles 
P. Hick, Jr.; Secretary—Mason Matier; Treas- 
urer—Edwin P, Gifford. 

—There was excellent skating yesterday on the 
Hudson River off Sing Sing. Many persons en- 
joyed the sport. They could skate all the way 
over to Croton Point, about two miles out to 
the channel of the river. There were also sev- 
eral iceboats skimming over the smooth surface. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand Decker of South 
Fourth Avenue, Mount Vernon, celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their wedding Fri- 
day evening. Many guests were present, includ- 
ing the members of the singing section of the 
Mount Vernon Quartet Club. 

—A handsome National flag was yesterday pre- 
sented to Ossining School for girls at Sing Sing 
by the alumnae and friends of the school. It was 
run to the top of a pole over the cupola on the 
side facing Croton Avenue. The flag is 15 feet 
by 25 feet in size. 

—Edward A. Roth, a butcher employed by 
James L. Reynolds & Co., of Mount Vernon, was 
arraigned in the City —Court yesterday on a 
charge of grand larceny, preferred by James L. 
Reynolds; and was held to await the action of 
the Grand Jur». 

—The Baptist Young People’s Union of Sing 
Sing had a birthday party in the church parlors 
last evening. It was called a birthday party 
from the fact that each one contributed as many 
cents as he or she was years old at his or her 
last birthday. 

—George Murray of the University of Roch- 
ester, will give a lecture Thursday evening at 
the Congregational Church, Portchester, be- 
fore the members of the Christian Endeavc 
Society, on ‘* What Two College Boys Saw 
Europe.’’ 

—The Republican District Associations of the 
Town of Rye will meet at its headquarters, 
March 38, to elect delegates to the Town Con- 
vention, which will meet at Hyperion Hall, Rye, 
March 12. 

—Ex-Postmaster Genera] Wilson S. Bissell and 
Mrs. Bissell, of Buffalo, were in Mount Vernon 
yesterday, where Mr. Bissell has extensive real 
estate properties. 

—The annual ball of Washington Engine Com- 
pany of Mount Vernon was held Friday evening 
at Fairfax Hall. 


Yonkers, 


—Samuel Stephenson, Nathaniel B. Valentine, 
and John Reed have been drawn as Grand Jurors, 
and Theodore O. Gaul, Charles Oakley, W alter 
Radford, J. C. Babcock, David Fitzgerald, L. 8. 
Bowman, William Whormby, H, S. Glaser, 
George R. Bouker, Edward Kehan, and Chester 
Newman as petit jurors for the term of the 
County Court, which will be held at White 
Plains Monday, March 2, 


—The Yonkers Chapter of the Daughters of the 
AmericaneRevolution gave a reception last even- 
ing in the Common Council Chamber of Manor 
Hall. Members of the Sons of the Revolution, 
Sons of the American Revolution, Society of 
Colonial Wars, Society of the War of 1812, De- 
scendants of the Mayflower, and the Loyal Legion 
were invited and were represented. 


—Many skaters went to Van Cortlandt Park 
Lake yesterday to enjoy the excellent skating 
that has been there for the past two or three 
days. It is only about ten minutes’ ride from 
the Getty Square station of the New-York and 
Putnam Railroad, and is thus very convenient for 
Yonkerites. 
~The Exempt Firemen’s Benevolent Association 
will this afternoon attend the funeral of its 
former fellow-member, John J. Kelly. They will 
meet at Manor Hall at 1:15 P. M. The funeral 
services will be at the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception at 2 o'clock. 
—Charles F. Hunt of this city yesterday at- 
tended the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Convention in Newburg as one of the delegates 
from Columbia College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. 
—John Kendrick Bangs, President of the Yonk- 
ers Lawn Tennis Club, has offered handsome 
prizes for the pool, billiard, and bowling tourna- 
ments which began yesterday at the clubhouse. 
—Complaint has been made _ to the police 
about boys shooting airguns on Walnut 
Street, near Oak. The shooting is dangerous to 
those living in the vicinity. 
—There were thirteen deaths in Yonkers dur- 
ing the past week, eighteen the previous weck, 
and seventeen the corresponding week of last 
year. 
—The tax imposed by the county to be raised 
in Yonkers this year is $169,857.32, as against 
$145,465.07 last year, an increase of $24,392.25. 

s. Samuel Patterson of Paterson, 
We = neotiing their honeymoon with Mr. 
and Mrs. S. T. Gray, in Woodworth Avenue. 
Carrie Roake is visiting her parents, 


Tigges Josiah Lewis, in Dale Avenue, 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Sing Sing. 
—Phe Public Library and all the city offices 
and banks were closed yesterday. 


New-Rochelle. 


—Huguenot Lodge of Masons has appointed a 
cormmittee of five persons to make arrangements 
for celebrating, in June, the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the lodge. The 
committee has power to appoint sub-gemmittees, 
as it sees fit, to make necessary arrangements. 
It is intended to make the event the most elab- 
orate Masonic demonstration ever held in New- 
Rochelle. 

—Bishop Potter will make his visitation to 
Trinity Church, on the morning of Ascension 
Day. Instruction will be given to those who 
wish to be confirmed every Wednesday even- 
ing at § o’clock, in the oratory. Instruction will 
also be given Tuesday afternoon at 4 o'clock 
for those who cannot attend the evening class. 

—A caucus of the Prohibition Party of the 
Town of New-Rochelle, for the nomination of 
candidates for town officers and election of a 
Town Committee, will be held at Moulton 
Hall, Union Avenue and Division Street, Tues- 
day evening. 

~Echo Bay, the harbor of New-Rochelle, was 
completely frozen over yesterday morning for 
the first time this year. ‘There is still ex- 
cellent skating on all fresh-water lakes and 
ponds near the village. 

—A successful dance was given Friday even- 
ing at the Town Hall, by Defender Lodge of the 
Brotherhood of Railway ‘Trainmen., The proceeds 
will be placed in the benefit fund of the lodge. 

—F. D. Pagan, architect, has completed plans 





for tite new parsonage of the jalem Baptist 





STS. 


VENEZUELA 
DISPUTE 


A Pamphlet Published by The New= 
York Times containing 


Prof. John Bach McMaster’s 
History of the Monroe Doctrine 


From The Times of Jan. 2: 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE OF DEC. 17, 
THB CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SECRE- 
TARY OLNEY AND LORD SALISBURY, 
AN ACCURATE MAP OF THB TERRITORY IN 
DISPUTE, 

THE ORIGINAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE FROM THE MESSAGH 
OF PRESIDENT JAMES MONROE, 
together with many authoritative declarati-ns and 
interpretations of the doctrine from the writings 
and speeches of Jefferson, J. Q. Adams, Polk 

Buchanan, Clay, Webster, Cass, and Seward. 
For sale at all news stands and at the Publica 


tion Office of 
The Times. 
PRICE 5 CENTS. 


Church, in Locust Avenue. The building will 
be finished by June 15. It will cost $4.500. 

—Ex-President of the Village, Henry Loomis 
Nelson, and Mrs. Nelson of Pelham Road, went 
to Washington Friday. They will remain away 
a week. 

—Superintendent Charles E. Nichols of the 
public schools of Mount Vernon, visited the 
schools of New-Rochelle Friday. 

—Two new members will be taken into Hugue- 
not Council of the Royal Arcanum, at the meet- 
ing Tuesday evening. 





Jersey City. 


—Michael C. Lewis, twenty-two years old, of 
63 East Fourth Street; New-York, and Lillie T. 
Tuesman of the Tindal sisters, variety artists, 
were married last night by Justice Luker at his 
office. The bride gave her residence as 483 Third 
Avenue, New-York. She is eighteen years old. 


—James Jennings, nineteen years old, of 16 
Railroad Avenue, was struck yesterday by a 
truck and had his leg broken. The driver drove 
off in haste and his name was not learned. 

—The Davis Association gave a musical enter- 
tainment last night, at which Alois Renwick de- 
livered an address on ‘‘ The Life and Services of 
Washington.’’ 





ROUGH VOYAGE OF THE SOUTHERN CROSS 


Disabled by a Northwest Gale and the 
Crew Nearly Frozen. 


Ice covered and leaking, her crew suffer- 
ing from frostbite, the small topsail schoon- 
er Southern Cross, Capt. Watt, arrived 
yesterday from the San Blas coast, after an 
eighteen days’ voyage. 

She ran into a northwest gale Feb. 17, 
in latitude’ 37.30, longitude 72.50, and had 
her main trustle trees carried away. Heavy 
seas boarded her,,and the wrenching comb- 
ers tore away a part of her cutwater, leav- 
ing open seams forward and causing a 
leak. 

When off Barnegat three days ago the 
wind came from the west, changing to 
north, and the cold was intense. The Cap- 
tain and his crew of seven men were kept 
busy cutting away the ice that bore her 
down, forming a foot thick on deck, and 
crusting like a thick mail about ropes and 
rigging. 

She was blown thirty miles out of her 
course, and her headgsails and lower topsail 
were torn to shreds. The men suffered 
terribly. Their condition on arrival in port 
testified to their rough encounter with the 
Winter seas. 





HOPEGGTO*GET THE LAMINGTON OFF 


A Wrecking Tug Siurts for Curacoa 
te Help the Markomannia, 


The Merritt wrecking tug J. D. Jones, 
which has been at work on the steamer 
Lamington, stranded on: the Fire Island 
shore, returned to port yesterday morning, 
towing the barge Raymond, on which was 
a quantity of the unfortunate’ vessel’s 
freight. The wreckers report that the ves- 
sel is in an upright position, and her stern 
is afloat. Cables were run out from her to 
prevent her being carried further inshore. 
It was believed’that she woud be got off 
in a few days. 

The wrecking tug I..J. Merfitt, which 
has been working on the Lamington, after 
successful work on the St. Paul and the 
steamer Otrantd, sailed yesterday for Cura- 
coa. She will make an attempt to float 
the Hamburg-American steamer Marko- 
mannia, which went ashore at Savanilla 
while bound from Hamburg for Venezuelan 
ports. The vessel is said to be in a 
position. 





While waiting for a cough “ to go as it came,” 
you are often sowing the seeds of consumption, 
Better try at once DR. JAYNE’S EXPECTOQ= 
RANT, a sure cure for all Coughs and Colds, 

Aid digestion with JAYNE’S PAINLESS SANA-. 
PILLS.— Ady. 





Pe SN a SARL a ~~ Re pa ROE I~ a 


a Fine China, 


February 23-1896 | 








——————— a 
“Buy China and Glass Right.” 


HIGGINS & SEITER, 


Fine China. 
Rich Cut Glass. 


A LETTER. 


——_ 





No. 14 Barclay Street, 


(Tere You 2 pers, 98 


oss:Higginsr&{Seiver) 
Gentiscen:- 

We _willyacceptyyourjoffer 
WoryalirourrstockroflCutyGlass,rand>Pancy 
@ldssware;Jalsoifor’tne; Chamber, Sets; Roast, 
Sets ;pandzovher, goods; asiselected. 

Yours{truly, _ 
Prank” Haviland > 
{conn Ast | 
The above letter explains itself and tells the 
entire story, that 


WE HAVE PURCHASED 
FRANK HAVILAND’S 
ENTIRE STOCK 


of Rich Cut Glass, Fancy Glassware, 
English China, Haviland China, Roast 
Sets, Toilet Sets, Oyster Piates, also 
200 Dozen Dinner, Soup, Dessert, and 
Entree Plates. 

For convenience of sale the entire purchase 
has been moved to our stores, where it will be 
sold at 


90 CTS. ON THE DOLLAR. 


The purchase being too large to arrange in one 
sale, we shall inaugurate three special sales as 
follows: 


ORDER OF SALES. 


Week Commencing MONDAY, FEB. 24. 


RICH CUT GLASS, 


Plain, and Gold Glass, 
Salad Bowls, Bon Bons, 


Fancy, 
Celery Dishes, Jugs, 
Stemware, &c. 
Week Commencing MONDAY, MAR. 2. 


HAVILAND CHINA. 


Salad Sets, Rich Plates, 
Sets, &c. 
Week Commencing MONDAY, MAR, 9. 


ENGLISH CHINA. 


Rich Plates, Cups and Saucers, &c., (among 
the Plates are a few iseie of very Rich Game 
Plates by ‘“‘ Mitchell,” the famous English 
Painter.) 

The absolute high-class goods car- 
ried by Mr. HAVILAND, both at his 
Barclay St. and Sth Av. Stores, are 
too well and favorably known to 
meed any comment from us. You can 
buy them now at 


50 CTS. ON THE DOLLAR. 
The opportunity is yours, 


Remember to-morrow, Feb. 24 


Promptly at 9 o’clock, 


Roast Sets, Dinner 


commences the greatest 
and most important sale of Rich Glass ever 
inaugurated in this country. Think of selling 
the finest and best quality of glass made in the 
World at 50c. on ihe dollar. 

So many bargains worthy of mention that we 
hardly know where to commence. Here's only a 
few at random: 


RICH CUT GLASS. 


Our 
Price. 


Sth Ave, 
Price. 
Rich Cut Punch Bow!, “ Strat- 
ford ’’ 
Rich Cut Salad Bowl, 
ford,’’ 10 ji 
Rich Cut Fruit or 
“ Stratford”’ 10 in 
Rich Cut Nut 
“Stratford,’’ 
Rich Cut 3 Pint 
ford ’”’ 


Rerry B 


Jug, 


“ Stratford ”’ 

Rich Cut Nut or Berry 

** Stratford,’’ Clover Leaf...... 2 
Rich Cut Sugar and Cream, 

| hii EE ESS RR aE 24.00 
Claret Jug, ** Cclumbia’ 

Celery Dish, 

The above designs 
made in Cut Glass, 
works of “* Libby.” 
Fruit or Salad Bowl, 10 in., 

eal Diamond, and 

an’’ ~ $ i 6.50 
Cut Glass Eells, ‘‘ Strawberry, — 

Diamond, and Fan”’ 3.00 1.50 
muquet Lamp, rich cut, com- 

plete, with Globe..... 43.00 21.50 
Rich Cut Flower Vase, 

“* Harvard ”’ 7.50 
Rich Cut Cologne Bottles, 10 oz., 

“ Roya) ” 2.00 
Rich Cut Cologne Bottles, 12 cz. 

“ Belmont ” edge 4.50 
Rich Cat Finger Bowl & Plate 

27.00 
5.50 
Baccarat Etched Glass ‘“‘Erabe,” 
5 
as follows, 
Goblets 
Saucer Champ 


(scolloped & cut) 
Round Bowl Clarets 


are 


and 


the richest patterns 
trom the celebrated 


Covered Bon Bons, ** Harvard ’’ 11.00 


viz.: 


Saucer Champ., cut stem,cut foot 
Clarets, cut stem cut foot 
Sherries, cut stem, cut foot ... 
Wines, cut stem, cut foot 
Goblets, * Optical *’.... 
Saucer Champ, € bay 
Sherries, ; ae 
Wines, ; vt spas 
Hock Glasses, ** Emerald 
Hock Glasses, ** Ruby. 
Finger Bow]s, “ Amber. 
Finger Bowls, * Ruby. 
Tall Ales, pe on 
Water Tumblers, 4 
Champ. Tumblers, ~~ vines 
Whisky Jugs, cut stopper, cut neck, 
ewopucal’ ..... AGS OG 
Wankard Jug, 114 pint,*‘ Optical’ 1.50 
Wankard Jug, 1 pint, “3 1.30 


Baccarat Glass, etched and gold lines 
both on edge and foot. 


Round Bowl Clarets...... 

Sherries : 

Water Tumblers 

Champ. Tumblers 

Ruby Hocks. or Roemers, 
edge and Ft 

Hock or Rhine Wine Glasses, 
spun stem, heavy paste gold 
decoration, gold line foot 

Roman Punch Cups and 
ng paste gold decoration, and 


00 


40.00 


on foot, heavy raised gold 

decoration wich line on Ft.... 60.00 30.00 
Roman Punch Cups and Saucers, 

crystal, and best gold edge.... 12.00 6.00 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. 
No charge for packing, and safe delivery 
guaranteed. Illustrated catalogue mailed 
free to out-of-town residents. All goods 
delivered free within 100 miles of New- 
York City, except return money charges 
on packages sent C. O. D. 


HIGGINS & SEITER, 


Importers and Retailers of 


Art Pottery, Rich Cut 
Gliass, 


50 and 52 West 22d St. 


. (Near 6th Avenue,) and 
> Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. 1. 
G GIFTS A SPECIAIY. 


§ Altman Go. 
UPHOLSTERY 


Dept. 


To-morrow. 


1075 PAIRS 


ash Curtams 


as follows: 


EMBROIDERED MUSLIN 


1,25 and 1.50 pr. 


IRISH POINT 


2,50 and 2.90 pr. 


SWISS LACE 


1.60 «11.90 ». 


Also 


7D MARIE ANTOINETTE 
and RENAISSANCE 


At Reduced Prices. 


18th St., 19th St. and Sixth Ave. 





SUPERVISORS EASILY SWINDLED 





PAID BOUNYIES FOR 
EARS MADE OF 


’POSSUUS’ 
CATSKINS. 


Riverhead Farmers Want the Law 
Abolished Under Which $26,154 Has 
Been Spent Without Effect. 


RIVERHEAD, L. I., Feb. 22.The Riverhead 
Town Agricultural Society, to which nearly 
every farmer of Northville and the other 
hamlets adjoining Suffolk’s county seat be- 
longs, is taking a great interest in law- 
making this Winter. The farmers had a 
disastrous season last year, and those who 
realized enough from the sale of their crops 
to pay the fertilizer men in full are counted 
lucky. The crops were by no means a 
failure, and it is doubtful if more produce 
has ever been raised in Eastern Suffolk 
than was last season but the prices that it 
brought in the market were so low that the 
farmers received barely sufficient to pay for 
harvesting and freight charges. 

It is sufficient for the farmers to know 
that the prices for their products are lower 
than they have been known to be in the 
history of Suffolk County farming, what- 
ever the reason may be, and if their income 
is to be cut down to barely nothing, taxes, 
as well as other expenses, must be reduced, 
and it is for this reason that at almost 
every meeting of the Board of Supervisors a 
committee from the Riverhead Town Agri- 
cultural Society is in attendance, seeking 
to influence that body to stop spending 
money. 

These committees have been appointed at 
meetings of the society, which have been 
held with great regularity this Winter for 
the purpose of discussing county affairs. 
When, two weeks ago, it was learned that 
there was a resolution before the Super- 
visors designed to increase the salary of 
the County Judge from $1,500 to $2,000 per 
annum, the farmers made a vigorous pro- 
test through their committee, which was 
composed of President Aldrich and Secre- 
tary Luce of their society. 

Mr. Aldrich made a strong argument be- 
fore the board, declaring that when potatoes 
were bringing only 10 cents a bushel in the 
market, and the farmers were crying out 
‘““What shall we do to be saved?’’ it was 
not a proper time to increase the price of 
legal opinions. The Supervisors had not in- 
tended to act upon the resolution at that 
meeting, although Senator Higbie had ad- 
vised them that immediate action was neces- 
sary if they intended to introduce a bill in 
the Legislature this Winter to increase the 
Judge’s salary. It was because of the ab- 
sence of Supervisor Hulse, who had intro- 
duced the resolution, rather than because 
of the opposition of the farmers, that no 
action was taken. : -. 

Believing that they have “ side-tracked 
this resolution, the farmers feel encouraged 
to make other suggestions in the line of 
economy, a to-morrow a committee will 
appear before the Supervisors and ask for 
the repeal of the county law which provides 
for the payment of a bounty for the killing 
of foxes, opossums, and other noxious ani- 
mals. Suffolk County was overrun with 
opossums in 1889. Where they came from 
no one knows to a certainty, but there are 
many stories afloat as to their origin on 
Long Island. 

The story which is more generally ac- 
cepted than any other is that they are the 
descendants of a pet pair of opossums 
which R. T. Hunn of Babylon brought 
from the South and allowed to escape into 
the woods near that village. 

The more credence is given to this solu- 
tion of the problem because of the fact 
that prior to the importation of Mr. Hunn’s 
pets opossums were rarely, if ever, seen on 
the island. At all events, the opossum be- 
came a great nuisance. The poultry yards 
of the farmers suffered te such an extent 
through their depredations that the Super- 
visors were appealed to, and upon the 
farmers’ solicitation a bounty of 50 cents 
was offered for each opossum that was 
killed. Foxes, woodchucks, skunks, weas- 
els, and minks were included in the list 
of animals upon the heads of which a price 
was set. 

It was arranged that the Supervisor of 
each of the ten towns should pay the boun- 
ty upon the production of the ears of the 
animals, this being the only evidence re- 
quired to prove “a killing.” During the 
first year, 1889, «he amount paid in boun- 
ties was $3,514.25. In 1890, $4,322.50 was 
paid to the killers of noxicus animals. Most 
of this money was paid for the killing of 
opossums, and there did not seem to be 
any mat decrease in 


’ 





the supply. 
soon got abroad that 





H Almansa, 


HIGH-CLASS 
COLORED 


RESS GOODS 


FOR SPRING, 


including 
MANY EXCLUSIVE 


FRENGH NOVELTIES 


in 
Mohair Foulards, 
Mozambiques, Sangliers, 
Cactus, Canvas, Dresdens, 
Grenadines, &c. 


MONDAY. 


I 800 yards 
lixed Cheviots, 


68° yard. 


18th St., 19th St. and Sixth Ave. 





parties were engaged in raising opossums 
for the bounty, and that the ears were 
clipped from the old ones without the owner 
having gone through the formality of kill- 
ing them. It was said that earless old opos- 
sums bred young chicken hunters with full- 
sized natural ears, which were in turn 
clipped off. Whetner these stories were of- 
ficially investigated does not appear, but 
the price of opossum’s ears was reduced to 
25 cents, and still there was no decrease in 
the supply. 

It was discovered last week that a bright 
Patchogue boy, who is working his way 
through the Latin school there, was de- 
frauding the county by making opossum 
ears of the skins of cats, and that he had 
succeeded in getting a considerable sum 
from the County Treasury in that way. 
The fraud was detected by Supervisor 
Ritch, and the enterprising student was 
fined $10 by a Port Jefferson Justice upon 
agreeing to plead guilty. It was this 
swindle which called the attention of the 
Northville farmers to the matter, and a 
committee was appointed to investigate and 
ascertain just how much money the county 
had spent in bountiés. 

It was learned that the keeping down of 
the pests was costing,the county more 
than $3,000 per annum on the average, and 
that, during the seven years in which the 
bounty law had been in force, $26,154-had 
been paid out. It is believed that the covwn~ 
ty has been swindled out of &t least one- 
third of. this amount, and that the animals 
are as plentiful as ever. 

In recommending the repeal of the bounty 
law the farmers were not unanimous, as 
some claimed that there was no doubt that 
poultry had been saved to the value of 
many times the amount paid out in boun- 
ties. 

The matter will be discussed at length 
before the Supervisors at their meeting to- 
morrow. 


DINNER OF THE CINCINNATI 





The New-Jersey Society Held Its Annual 
Banquet at the Jaurel-in-the- 
Pines -Last Night. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J., Feb. 22.—So well pleased 
were the members of the Society of the 
Cincinnati in New-Jersey with their recep- 
tion when they held their annual dinner at 
the Laurel-in-the-Pines last Winter that 
they decided to hold the same function 
at the same hotel this Winter. 

The dinner was given in the private din- 
ing room of the hotel, which was deco- 
rated with blue and white bunting, the 
colors of the society. The table, in the 
form of three sides of a square, was ar- 
ranged with a running centre of roses and 
ferns. The menu was elaborate, and quite 
in keeping with special features of the 
occasion, 

At the conclusion of the dinner, Adjt. 
Gen. Stryker of Trenton, acting as toast- 
master, proposed the silent toast, ‘‘ Wash- 
ington,’’ whice was drank standing. The 
other toasts were ‘‘ The Patriot,’”’ respond- 
ed to by Col. Asa Dickinson of Jersey 
City; “‘ The Society of the Cincinnati,’”’ re- 
sponded to by Dr. Landon Humphreys of 
Morristown, N. J., and **‘ America for Ameri- 
cans,” by Prof. N. T. Thorpe of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

The members of the society present were 
Col. Clifford Stanley Sims of Mount Holly, 
President; Adjt. Gen. William S. Stryker, 
Trenton; Counselor Samuel H. Grey, EB. R. 
Shubrick, Camden; Thomas Talmadge Kin- 
ney, Newark; E. M. Wood, Elizabeth; 
Franklin D. Howell, Paul A. sae Phila- 
delphia; F. Wolcott Jackson, Newark; 
Henry S. Harris, Belvidere; Hughes Day- 
ton, John C. Boggs, New-York; W. Ten 
Broeck Imlay, Brooklyn; the Rev. Landon 
Humphreys, Morristown; James W. S. 
Campbell, Freehold; William Wilmot. Bal- 
lard, Elmira, N. Y.; Dr. Isaac Hull Platt, 
Lakewood. 

The invited guests present were Chancel- 
lor Alexander T. McGill, Jersey City;. Col. 
Edward T. Morrill Kuhn, D. Paul, C, 
Hartman Kuhn, and E. M. Brooks, Phila- 
delphia; Counselor R. N. Lindabury, Eliza- 
beth; Col. A. C, Barnes, Brooklyn; Prof, 
N. T. Thorpe of the Polveusity. of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Francis B. Lee of Trenton. 





Has Learned His Lesson Well. 


From The Chicago Journal, 

The honest and oppressed farmer, who 
is always at the mercy of monopolists and 
whose neck is the resting place of the iron 
heel of corporate greed, or words to that 
effect, is no slouch himself when he gets 
half a chance to do a turn at monopodlizing. 
The failure of natural gas at Wabash, Ind., 
left the people of that place without fuel; 
whereupon the festive agriculturist came 
into town and peddled off his surpius fire- 
wood at $20 to $25 a cord. The honest 
farmer hasn’t been taking lessons from the 
binder-twine trust and all the other hated 
monopolies for nothing. 





Thrifty People, Those Converts. 


From The Louisville Western Recorder. 

Congregationalists in the United States 
gave money to erect mission buildings in 
Japan. But according to the law the title 
to the property could not vest in foreigners, 
so the deeds were made to some of the lead- 
ing converts. Now these men refuse to al- 
low missionaries from this country to use 
the buildings without paying rent! 





New Home for St. Joseph’s School, 


BRENTWOOD, I. L, Feb. 22.—Joseph fF. 
Owens of Brooklyn, representing Bishop McDon- 
nell, has purchased the grounds, 2tables, and 
personai property of the Brentwood and Austral 
Hotels, owned by Dennis D, McKeown, for the 
purpose of accommodati St. Joseph's school 
and convent, now located at Flushing, L. 1. 
Repairs and alterations in the buildings will be 
made in time to allow the removal of the insti- 

of the school 





tution before the 
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To-morrow, Monday, 
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Foreign and Domestic 
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_ JACKETS, 


TO WHICH THEY iNVITE 
SPECIAL ATTENTION. 
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EX-GOV. GEORGE ROBINSON DEAD 


Thirtieth Chief Executive of Massachusetts 
and Long Prominent in Repub- 
lican Politics. 


CHICOPEE, Mass., Feb. 22.—George D. 
Robinson, ex-Governor of Massachusetts, 
died to-day. He was stricken with paraly- 
sis Monday. 

Mr. Robinson was the thirtieth Governor 
of Massachusetts. He was born in Lex- 
ington, Mass., Jan. 20, 1834, and came 
of sturdy New-England stock. He re- 
ceived his early education in the acad- 
emy in his native town and the Hop- 
kins Classical School in Cambridge. He 
was graduated from Harvard in 1856. After 
teaching for nine successive years in Chic- 
opee he began the study of law in 1865, and 
was admitted to the bar within eleven 
months. 

He was elected in 1873 to the lower 
branch of the Legislature, and two years 
later entered the Senate, where he soon 
took front rank as a debater, displaying 
thoroughness of inquiry, readiness of judg- 
ment, and sound common sense, which 
were his eminent characteristics. 

He was elected to Congress in 1876 as a 
Republican from the old Eleventh District, 
defeating Chester W. Chapin, Democrat, 
by a plurality of 5,137. He was re-elected 
for two successive terms, and after the 
reapportionment was elected from _ the 
new Twelfth District. During his Congres- 
sional experience he served on several im- 
portant committees, including the Judiciary 
Committee and the special Committee on 
the Mississippi Levees. 

Against his personal inclination he ac- 
cepted the Republican nomination for the 
Governorship in 1883, and entered upon 
the most exciting campaign in the history 
of the Commonwealth. He went on the 
platform and arraigned the administration 
of Gov. Benjamin Butler with a sharpness 
and vigor of criticism which had a decis- 
ive effect. The result was a plurality for 
Robinson of 9,864. 

Upon assuming his duties as Governor he 
resigned his seat in Congress, relinquished 
his law practice, and devoted his entire 
time to the affairs of the State. He was re- 
elected in 1884 by 47,510 plurality, his op- 
ponent being William: C. Endicott, Demo- 
crats 

At the election in 1885 he was again re- 
elected by a plurality of 21,897 over Freder- 
ick O. Prince, the Democratic nominee. 

After retiring from the Gubernatorial 
chair he practiced law. He was one of the 
counsel for the defense in the Borden mur- 
der case in Fall River. 

He was made Indian Commissioner in 
1889. He-was of good stature, compactly 
built, with a countenance in which were 
seen intelligence and determination. 

Ex-Gov. Robinson had a son who was 
his law partner, and a daughter. He was 
twice married. His second wife is now 
living, as is also his mother, who is ninety 
years old. His daughter is Mrs. H. Pp. 
Wright. 





TRIBUTE OF THE DEMOCRATS. 


Robinson’s Political Oppo- 
nents Express Regret, 


Boston, Feb. 22.—At the dinner of the 
Young Men’s Democratic Club to-night, 
when the gathering was about to break 
up, the announcement was made that ex- 
Gov. Robinson had died in his home in 
Chicopee. Ex-Congressman George Fred 
Williams arose and feelingly referred to the 
great public services which Mr. Robinson 
had rendered to the State, and moved the 
appointment of a committee to draft reso- 
lutions expressive of the regret with which 
the Democracy of Massachusetts had 
learned of the death of the distinguished 
ex-Governor, and of its appreciation and 
recognition of the loss which the State had 
sustained. The motion was adopted by a 
rising vote. 

Ex-Goy. Robinson was a Republican, and 
the graceful act of Mr. Williams in sug- 
gesting a vote of appreciation of the sery- 
ices of a political ye is very gener- 
eed Pec ue and appreciated to- 
night. 


Ex-Goyv. 





A Midnight Fire at Mount Vernon. 


MOUNT VwRNON, I. Y., Feb. 22.—A fire 
occurred this morning before daylight in the 
row of one-story wooden buildings fronting 
on Depot Place, which caused damage 
amounting to $3,000. It is supposed the fire 
was of incendiary origiu. Max Jacobs of 86 
Chrystie Street, New-York City, was arrest- 
ed and held for a hearing Monday. Jacobs 
was arrested soon after the fire was dis- 
covered, while on his way to the Harlem 
Raiiroad station. Jacobs said he had ar- 
rived in Mount Vernon on the New-York, 
New-Haven and Hartford Railroad shortly 
after midnight, and had come to visit Isaac 
Kleinbaum, a glazier, but had not found 
him at home. Klieinbaum occupied the store 
in which the fire is thought to have origi- 
nated, and usually slept in the back room. 
a used to work for Kleinbaum, it is 
said. 

The fire burned out Michael George’s bar- 
ber’s shop, Henry Wendler’s news store, 
Kileinbaum’s shop, an empty store, and 
damaged John Hi. Murphy's real estate of- 
fice. The buildings are owned by E. J. 
Lucas. 

There were twelve other buildings in the 
row, which narrowly escaped destruction. 





LOYAL TO OLD LEADERS 





Salvation Army Soldiers Side with Com- 
mander and Mrs: Booth. 


NO LIKING FOR ANGLICAN METHODS 


Rank and File Afraid to Talk Openly 


—Blame Put on Col, 
Eadie. 


The upheaval in the Salvation Army 
caused by the recall of Commander and 
Mrs. Ballington Booth just-when their la- 
borious efforts seemed. to be most fruitfui 


of results reached an interesting and signifi- 
cant stage yesterday, when orders were is- 
sued that no information was to be given 
out, 

The feelings of loyalty toward Commander 
Ballington Booth and his wife, endeared 
to all with whom they came in contact, 
though for the most part unexpressed, 
have reached a degree of intensity not 
easy to realize. Members of the army by 
the dozen yesterday, from Staff Captains 
down to privates, told reporters for THE 
NEwW-YorRK Times that, though unable to 
give their names, they were without ex- 
ception on the side of the popular Com- 
mander and against that Anglicizing in- 
fluence which has come in with Col. Eadie, 
and which is in reality at the foundation 
of the whole trouble. And here, according 
to many, is just the point of the situation— 
the unique place won in the hearts of the 
people here by the ways and methods of 
the Commander and by the personality of 
his refined and tactful wife cannot be long 
maintained by the clumsier, sterner, and 
less American system of the draconic 
Colonel, who is now the immediate repre- 
sentative of Gen. Booth in this country. 

The Commander is a man of education; 
his wife, the daughter of an English clergy- 
man, 2 woman of endearing qualities and 
ready sympathy. 

Col. Eadie was a sailor before he joined 
the Salvatidn Army. 

The only information vouchs&fed yester- 
day was in the form of a brief notice on 
the bulletin board at the Salvation Army 
headquarters, in West Fourteenth Street. 
It read thus: 

“1. The resignation of Commander and 
Mrs. Ballington Booth, which has been ten- 
dered by them to the International Head- 
quarters, has not yet been accepted by the 
General, in whom alone is vested the power 
to accept resignations of territorial leaders. 

**2. We do not accept any responsibility 
for the Commander’s deplorable action. 

“3. Commander Herbert Booth was in- 
structed by the International Headquarters 
to come to New-York and confer with his 


brother on the matters in question, and 
having done so, has returned to Toronto. 

“4. The International Headquarters has 
instructed Col. Eadie to assume the tem- 
porary direction of affairs. 

“We are awaiting further advices. We 
are going on with our work. God lives, and 
the fiag waves.”’ 

This is signed by Col. M. 
Nicol, 

Col. Nicol and Col. Eadie, having been 
on their feet tor forty-eight hours at a 
stretch, took a rest yesterday and denied 
themselves to all callers. Even their where- 
abouts was kept secret. But they left or- 
ders behind them, and a reporter for THE 
NEW-YORK TIMES, who spoke to numerous 
officers and men on the situation, suddenly 
found himself talking into the air. At 
the slightest suspicion of a superior officer’s 
approach his interlocutor fied. No one 
would give his name or allow himself to 
be quoted. 

“TI take my orders only from Commander 
Booth,”’ said one, a Major. 

“Gen. Booth will be in London in a 
month,” said another, ““and-eur dear com- 
mander may be given back to us.”’ 

Meanwhile the conduct of the forces in 
this country has developed upon Secretary 
William Eadie and Col. A. M. Nicol, who 
appear to constitute a sort of regency, pend- 
ing the appointment of a successor. 

Commandant Herbert Booth has returned 
to Canada, and the place of hiding—it 
amounts to such—of Commander Balling- 
ton Booth and his wife is known to less 
than half a dozen persons in New-York. 

A staff Captain talked freely with a re- 
porter for THE TIMEs. He followed the re- 
porter out of the headquarters building 
and walked up Sixth Avenue. Then, not 
without sundry backward glances of ap- 
prehension, he tried to throw some light on 
the situation. 

“When Col. Eadie 


Alexander 


first came over here 
about two years ago,’”’ he began, ‘‘ he com- 
menced at once to introduce the English 
methods into the conduct of the affairs 
of the army, regardless of whether they 
were suitable here or not. 

“First of all he ordered that all tela- 
grams and cablegrams addressed to ofr- 
ficers and others were to be brought to 
him, He opened them. There were com- 
plaints from the officers about that. Col. 
Eadie said it was the English method and 
the English rule, and he intended to en- 
force it. This was the beginning of his 
interference with the Commander. 

“Again, a number of officers, out of their 
small salaries, had been buying homes by 
the building and loan association plan, 
and paying for them by installments. The 
Commander encouraged this, Some of the 
officers who had done this were Staff 
Captain Caygill, Major Glen, Staff Captain 
Mace, Brigadier Perry, and Major Mar- 
shall. Col. Eadie ordered them to give up 
their own homes. Salvationists were to 
take no thought for the morrow, but were 
to trust to Providence. 

*““Commander Booth heard of this, and 
had it stopped immediately. He commend- 
ed and encouraged the efforts of the of- 
ficers to buy their own homes, and to 
show that he approved of it, he bought 
his own home on the same plan. 

“* Staff Captain Caygill has an independent 
income from England, and he works at 
headquarters for half the salary to which 
he is entitled. He keeps a horse and car- 
riage and a little pony cart for his chil- 
dren. Eadie ordered him to give them 
up. He said it was preposterous for a 
Salvationist to keep a horse and carriage. 

“Then followed Col. Eadie’s condemna- 
tion of bicycles. An unheard-of thing, he 
declared, for Salvationists to use bicycles! 

“Staff Captain Caygill, head of the trade 
department, used one. Some of thé division- 
al officers visited the corps and used them. 
Adjt. Wood had charge of Northern 
New-Jersey and the Oranges. He visited 
each corps once a month, and used his 
wheel to cover the long distances. ‘No 
bicycles in the Salvation Army,’ declared 
Eadie, Caygill had his resignation written 
out, when Commander Booth heard of the 
order, and promptly revoked it. Every- 
thing the Commander did was reported at 
the international headquarters, in London. 
The officers who favor and like Commander 
Booth are afraid to talk. All they say is 
known and repeated. 

“By the way, Col. 
wheel himself.” 

“Every man, woman, boy, and girl in 
the army,” said one officer, “‘ loves Com- 
mander Booth and Mrs. Booth. They are 
honest and true, and we are devoted to 
them, If they should decide to organize 
the army para reer gee | of the home or- 
ganization, we would all stand by them. I 
don’t know of any one who would desert 
them. No man or woman can take their 
place at the head of the army in the 
United States and hold it together as they 
have done. Not only is the army behind 
them at this time, but thousands of in- 
fivential men and women throughout the 
country are, too. If they would but give 
the signal the entire army would declare 
its independence of the home organization 
in England and follow Commander and 
Mrs. Booth. 

‘“*Many of us think there is yet a possi- 
bility of Gen. Booth_ rescinding the order 
for Cormmander and Mrs. Booth’s transfer. 
He is in India, and is due in London in 
about a month. He may then be made to 
understand the feeling of opposition that 
has been aroused in this country hy his 
order, and he may be persuaded io alter 
his present determinaton. Unless he does 
something of the kind, he may discover 
that the army here is not willing to obey 
his unreasonable commands.” 

‘* Herbert Booth will not relish his posi- 
tion here if he assumes charge cf the 
army,” said. one of the privates. “ We 
don’t want Englishmen by way of Canada 
sent here to govern us, We want Com- 
mander and Mrs, Booth, and no one else, 
and if we cannot have them, there will be 
troudle in the ranks. Some one will heve 
to give in, and I think it will be Gen. 
Booth. We all revere Gen. Booth, but he 
must not meddie with us, Our loyalty 
must not be trifled with. If he wants to 
retain his Gencralship over the army in 
the United States, he wculd do weil to let 


Eadie now rides a 
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matters remain as they are. Commander 
and Mrs. Booth are Americans, and we 
don’t want foreigners to command 1s.” 

Several clergymen who take an interest 
in the Salvation Army called ,csterday 
at the headquarters to see Commander and 
Mrs. Booth, and expressed disappointment 
when told that their whereabouts was un- 
known to any one in the building. Strangers 
who attempted to ascend the stairs at 
headquarters were prevented from going 
up, orders having been given to allow only 
members of the army above the ground 
oor. 

Divisional officers Major Addie of Spring- 
field and Brigadiers Fielding and William 
Evans blame Col. Eadie for the present 
trouble. They are now in this city. They 
condemn in most emphatic terms Col. 
Nicol’s actions. . 

“These people have acted like babies,” 
they said, referring to Eva and Herbert 
Booth. ‘“‘The Commander is one of the 
easiest men in the world to get cn with. 
If he had been approached in the right 
spirit, this would never have happened. If 
reports of all he did had not been sent 
to England, as they were sent, this could 
not have occurred.’’ 

Col. Eadie, another said, felt hurt be- 
cause his lack of eloquence, one result of 
his lack of education, resulted in his being 
relegated to ‘‘a back seat” by the Com- 
mander when speakers were required at the 
meetings. All information yesterday as to 
whether Commander Booth would or weuld 
not transfer the property of the army to 
his brother Herbert was positively refused, 





MAY HARM THE MOVEMENT HERE. 


Dr. Depew and Miss Dodge Speak in 
Praise of the Booths, 


Chauncey M. Depew, who was Chairman 
of the meeting held at Carnegie Hall Feb. 
3 to protest against the removal of Com- 
mander and Mrs. Ballington Booth, yester- 
day received a cablegram from London, 
signed by Bramwell Booth. It said: 

“Cabled Gen. Booth summary your com- 
munication. He instructs cable universal 
changes and equity compelled him confirm 
arrangements. Profoundly deplore resigna- 
tion dated 3lst January. Have done ut- 
most by three mediators without success.” 

“The cable is not exactly clear,” said 
Mr. Depew. ‘‘ From it I imagine that Com- 
mander Ballington Booth resigned even be- 
fore our meeting was held, or at least gave 
his father an understanding that he had 
done so. We are probably not yet aware 
of all the circumstances leading up to the 
climax of yesterday. 

“I am afraid that the retirement of Com- 
mander and Mrs. Ballington Booth will be 
harmful to the organization here. The 
American people must be pleased, or they 
will refuse :o be led. On the other side of 
the ocean you never hear of congregations 
rebelling and ousting their pastors. Yet 
such occurrences are frequent here. Condi- 
tions are different. 

“The whole trouble, it seems to me, has 
arisen over the ihtense Americanism of 
Commander and Mrs. Booth. They are both 
persons of wonderful adaptability. When 
they came here they found they could not 

y 
make the army succeed unless they caught 
the American spirit. They became natural- 
ized, and have ever since been intensely 
American. They built up the army in an 
I 

American spirit. I believe Gen. Booth did 
not like this. He wanted a body that would 
extend all over the civilized worid and yet 
be English. That was all very well for 
the British colonies, but it would never do 
for America. I doubt if any man can be 
found who can make a success here unless 
he loses the English tone. 

‘Iam in no way connected with the Sal- 
vation Army—not even with the Auxiliary 
League. I met Mrs. Booth first on an ocean 
steamer, where she was a second cabin pas- 
senger. I had spoken in the first cabin and 
was invited to speak in the second cabin. 
There I heard Mrs. Booth and became ac- 
quainted with her. I prevailed upon the first 
cabin passengers to hear her. They were re- 
luctant. They looked down on the army— 
they were sume of our fashionables, you 
know. / 

‘““When Gen. Booth came over, x was in- 
vited to preside at the mass meeting. That 
is almost the extent of my connection with 
the army, except that I have often given 
Mrs. Booth~eards,._permitiing her to ride 
upon the engines and go into the shops of 
the New-York Central and become acquaint- 
ed with the men and their ways. But I 
could not be at the head of a company em- 
ploying 35,000 men without seeing evidences 
of the work of the Salvation Army and 
without being made to respect it. Il have 
known men to be reclaimed after they had 
been given up by their friends. I shall 
feel very sorry when anything happens to 
hurt the power of the organization. ; 

‘Mrs. Booth io a woman of almost perfect 
culture. She has the best education that 
can be had in an English college. She is a 
woman of refinement, coupled with a re- 
markable strength of character. I have 
never met Commander Booth. : 

Miss Grace Dodge, a member of the Aux- 
iliary League, was the leader in the move- 
ment for the Carnegie Hall meetings. 

‘““I do not know enough about the army te 
speak about the events that have happened 
in the last few days,” she said_yesterday, 
“but I deplore the fact that Commander 
and Mrs. Booth are to be taken from this 
field. I do not believe that any one else can 
be found who will be able to carry on the 
work as successfully as they did. 

oe ae was enthusiastic a month _ ago 
over Commander and Mrs. Booth, I am 
doubly so now. I have been reading some or 
the hundreds of letters that have poured in 
from all over the country as a result of 
the mass meeting. They all speak mourn- 
fully of the possibility of these two leaving 
the field. From East to West they seem 
to have left a marvelous impression, 

‘One poor fellow wrote from a reforma- 
tory in California. He said he did not 
know how to express his grief over the pros- 
pect of never again seeing _Mrs. Booth. 
Men of all denominations praised her. One 
Catholic of prominence closed his letter 
with the. words, ‘ As for Mrs. Booth, she is 
1 saint on earth.’ Many of the corre- 
spondents had never seen her, but they 
seemed to love her. She seems to have 
left only love for herself wherever she 
went. - - 

“T have not met her often, but from what 
I have seen, I have received a very strong 
impression. I can_ describe her only by 
using a term which has been misapplied, 
but fits—she is a perfect lady. She is a 
woman who, with all her strength and 
executive ability, combines a motherliness, 
a womanliness, a refinement and culture in 
the highest degree.” 





SENATOR QUAY FORMALLY IN THE FIELD 


His Letter Consenting to be a Candi- 
date for the Presidency. 


From The Philadelphia Press. 

Senator Quay has set at rest all doubt of 
his candidacy for the Presidential nomina- 
tion at the hands of the Republican Party. 

In correspondence between him and the 
delegation of Republican representatives 
from Pennsylvania in the House he makes 
known his intention in unequivocal terms. 

The letter from the Congressmen to Mr. 
Quay asking him to run was a spontaneous 
act on their part, and all the signatures 
to it were placed there voluntarily. 

‘Three members of the State delegation 
refused to sign the letter. They were Rep- 
resentatives Dalzell of Pittsburg, Con- 
gressman at Large Huff, and Representa- 
tive Stahle of the York-Adams-Cumberland 
district. , 

Mr. Dalzell speaks kindly of Senator 
Quay, but says that he is for Speaker Reed 
for President, and could not consistently 
sign a petition to have another candidate 
placed in the field. Mr. Huff makes no ex- 
planation of his refusal; neither dces Mr, 
Stahle. : 

When Senator Quay was asked this even- 
ing by The Press’s correspondent what his 
campaign slogan would be, he replied with- 
out hesitation: ‘* More protection, more 
money, more public improvements, and 
municipal reform.” _ 

Senator Quay received the letter this aft- 
ernoon, and in response has written the 
following: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb, 20, 1896. 
Hon. A. G. Harmer and Colleagues of the Penn- 
sylvania Delegation to the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

Gentlemen: Your letter of the 19th inst. has 
been handed’ to me this evening. Some days 
ago, in deference to friends whose wishes could 
not be disregarded, I signified my willingness 
that my name should go before the Republicans 
of the country in the high comnection you men- 
tion, and your kind coincidence in their sugges- 
tion ia exceedingly gratifying. Believing that 
they and you are equally sincere, I remit my 
candidacy in all good faith to the wisdom of 
the delegates who will assemble at St. Louis on 
the 16th of June next. 

I have the honor to be, with much respect, 
your obedient servant, M. 8. QUAY. 
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Improvement Shown in the Financial 
District. 
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GOOD RESULT OF THE BOND ISSUE 


Confidence that the Treasury Gold 
Reserve Will Be Maintained—Gains 
in Leading Stocks. 


Evidences that a long season of prosperity 
has begun for general business in this coun- 
try have been rapidly gathering of late in 
the financial district of the city. 

The record of the last two months shows 
conclusively how conditions have improved. 


Advances in the security market reflect 
such conditions fairly. There have been 
few great gains in prices, but improvement 
is seen in everything, which is a good indi- 
cation that business is building upon foundas 
tions securely laid. 

Replenishment of the Treasury gold re- 
serve and confidence that it will be maine 
tained, account largely for the brightening 
of the situation. The reserve stood at less 
than $64,000,000 at the beginning of the year. 
It was officially reported yesterday at nearly 
$106,000,000, and it is known to be larger 
by several millions in credits in banks au- 
thorized to carry gold for bonds, and some- 
what larger also by reason of deposits since 
Wednesday, the official statement covering 
actual conditions until. that time only. 
Counting credits at the banks, payment in 
full has probably been made for at least 70 
per cent. of the new bond issue. At the 
recent ratio of withdrawals to deposits, the 
reserve should gain about $20,000,000 addi- 
tional from the bonds. 

The prospect seems to be that the Trease 
ury gold will have made a net increase of 
$65,000,000 through the new loan, the re- 
maining $45,000,000 for the bonds being paid 
by taking gold from the Treasury in ex- 
change for greenbacks and Treasury notes. 
Before the loan was made the Treasury held 
more than $100,000,000 greenbacks and 
$14,000,000 in Treasury notes. Treasury 
Officials estimated that the legal tenders 
then in hand would be depleted to perhaps 
$75,000,000 by the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1896. Since the purpose is to hald 
intact in a separate fund greenback and 
Treasury note receipts from redemptions in 
connection with the new loan, $65,000,000 
may be added to the former net holdings. 
It thus appears that on completion of pay- 
ments for the bonds the Treasury may have 
in hand $140,000,000 of the $5006,000,000 of 
notes which the Government is pledged to 
redeem in gold. There is no indication that 
Congress will disturb this fund by appropri- 
ations in the present year. If it can be held 
in the Treasury, powerless for mischief in 
draining gold, the outstanding legal tenders 
will be about’ $360,000,000, with a gold re- 
demption fund of $125,000,000 behind them. 
In the second half of each calendar year 
the Treasury always gains legal tenders, 
so that even Spring and Summer exports of 
gold are not thought likely to affect mate- 
rially the ratio oi gold to legal tenders. 

Regarding the outlook for gold exports 
bankers agree that it promises weli for 
the reserve. importers have been deterred 
from placing as large merchandise orders 
abroad as usual because of an unfavorable 
money market here. Interest ruled so high 
in January as ito make it impossible for 
merchants to avail themselves of trade 
discounts in purchases of merchandise. 
Consequently, they canceled orders for 
goods and provided for various economies. 
Grain and cotten continued to go abroad, 
and to build American credits in Europe 
greatly in excess of drafts upon them. The” 
rate of foreign exchange, which was $4.89 
for demand at the beginning of the ir, 
high enough for gold exports, has deciined 
to $4.8744, and the reasons stated have had 
muchrto do with the decline. At the present 
rate gold cannot be sent abroad except at a 
loss. Imports for the bonds have slightly 
exceeded exports for the present yertr so 
far. There is nothing in sight to indicate 
further losses by shipments. It seems quite 
possible that the drain may not be renewed 
until orders sent abroad for merchandise for 
Summer or Fall trade may overcome the 
eredits established in Europe on account of 
grain and cotton, 

The success of the , yr 
attended by a return to normal conditions 
in the money market. The stringencv ap- 
prehended has not only been averted, but 
call rates for money, which fluctuated from 
5 to 35 per cent: on Dec. 31, 1895, have be- 
come steady at 3 to 4 per cent. This is 
high enough to attract foreign lenders and 
vet not disturb operati in the security 
market. At the beginning of 
banks were contracting 
ported substantial expansi 
week, and explained the change } 
that merchants were again receiving ac 
modations on terms to encourage business. 

As a mirror of financial conditions, and 
as furnishing a ferecast for general busi- 
ness, comparisons of prices of the most 
active stocks on Dec. . 1895, and Feb. 21, 
1896, will show the improvement fairly 
traceable to the removal of the cause for 
worrv over the gold reserve. ‘The market 
had recovered on Dec. 2i from the Vene- 
zuela scare. A bond eall was assured and 
dealers were already discounting its good 
effects. Prices on that day made gains 
averaging more than 1 per cent. The prices 
quoted are the last for that day, and gen- 
erally the best. The feeling was bullist 
that the comparison below fairly represe1 
aeetual improvement for tne intervenin 
time: 


in 
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PROHIBITIONISTS ELECT DELEGATES 


Their National Convention will 
Held in Pittsburg May 27. 


MouNT VERNON, N. Y., Feb. 22.—At the 
Sixteenth Congressional District Probibi- 
tion Convention, held to-day in Willard 
Hall, the following were elected delegates 
to the National Convention, to be held in 
Pittsburg, May 27: William P. Holley of 
New-York City, Francis Crawford of Wood- 
lawn, Lewis W. Elliott of Katonah; alter- 
nates, the Rev. John B. English of lord- 
ham, Eli Trott of Mount Vernon, John Pa- 
gan of Yonkers. _ — : 

The Westchester County Prohibition Come 
mittee elected the following officers: Chairs 
man—Francis Crawford; Vice Chairman— 
Peter N. Johnson; Financial Secretary— 
George M. Brown, Treasurer—R. P. Car- 
penter. A resolution was passed by the 
convention instructing the delegates to the 
National Convention to vote for a plat- 
form in which prohibition shall be made 
he dominant principle. é ; 
vThere was an address this evening by 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas IF. Poulson of the 
William’s Bridge Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 
Hanged Himself with «a Handkerchief, 


Unron Hutu, N. J., Feb. 22.—Jacob Flueg- 
ligstaler, forty years old, who was unmars 
ried and boarded with Mrs. Mary Pierson, 
at 273 Bergenline Avenue, committed sul- 
cide last night by hanging himself with a 
handkerchief to a hook in a closet in his 


room. 
He nad been out of work for some time, 
and nad become despondent. He spent the 
evening playing dominoes with some of the 
other boarders. He excused himself at 10 
o’clock, saying he wanted to shave himsel 
and, after shaving himself, ed himse! 


When a friend went to 
night he was 


Re 











“* Marriage,” now in the bill at the Empire 
Theatre, is a comic play which views Eng- 
lish It has unsually 
elever dialogue, its characters are all divert- 
few droll 


society ironically. 


ing, and its action evolves a 
and striking situations. 

The piece is well acted. It is essential 
its success that the parts shall all be 
taken sign that the 


actor is aware of the humor of the thing. 


for 


seriously, with no 


The proper key is sounded at the beginning 
/y Mr. Faversham, who is the hot-tempered, 
impulsive, changeable baronet, and especial- 
ly by Miss Viola Allen, who as Lady Bel- 
ton, has quite the most difficult rdle, 

The motives of this lively and uncertain 
lady are exceedingly complex. Her 
acter has depth—which rare in comic 
drama. She marries Sir John just to spite 
her rival, Agnes. She will not live with 
him, because she thinks shé does not love 
him, but she will not hear of a divorce 
till she learns that the hated Agnes is mar- 
ried and settled. Then, in a sudden fit 
of she employs reckless attorneys, 
them to secure a divorcee for her at 
They on manufactured 
the. cost of every shred of Sir 
Lady Belton, who nev- 
newspapers, and knows nothing 
of the ‘*‘ world,” is inexpressibly 
shocked when she learns what her lawyers 
have done. Her heart is softened, and she 
is almost ready to marry poor Belton again. 
He, on his part, writes to her a formal pro- 
posal of marriage. But is suddenly 
made aware of the imminence of Agnes— 
now supposably a widow, her husband 
having been devoured by cannibals, accord- 
Ing to report. So Eve angrily discards 
John in a fierce note, which he foolishly 
burns, in his before he offers his 
hand to bereaved Agnes; and when Eve 
learns of this posture of affairs, with writ- 
ten evidence in her possession, she begins 
a breach of promise suit against her former 
husband. And through it all she loves Sir 
John devotedly. 

A caricature of the 
her motives and deeds, 
few serious 
Allen’s acting 
does much for play. 

Mr. Dodson as shrewd, blasé divorce 
lawyer, with a comprehensible touch of the 
“old boy” in his composition; Mr. Edeson 
as the slow-witted, «ven-tempered husband 
of Agnes, who is not, after all, devoured, 
end Miss de Wolfe that able rival of 
Eve, are all excellent, and Mr. Humphreys 
completes a.perfect distribution 
capital sketsh of a crusty and 
lawyer’s clerk. 
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That ‘“L’Intérieur,” by Maeterlinck. 
Which was so intelligibly presented by Mr. 
Sargent’s pupils Tuesday, 
most persons in audience 
reasonably familiar with the Belgian’s 
“symbolism ”’ to convey a stronger sense 
of reality than either “ Les Aveugles ”’ 
‘L’Intruse,” 
mestic 
in the 
dent, 


last 
the 


seemed 
who 


to 


or 
Was doubtless due to the do- 
character of the subject. A death 
family is a familiar domestic inci- 
to but the in “* L’In- 
truse’”’ of coming person who 
enters the gate and walks up a path to the 
house, the the trees and 
the swans in the ornamental pond as he 
passes, 1S so purely poetical that one has 
to think about it. 

The method of Maeterlinck 
much the same in all three of the queer 
little plays Mr. Sargent has thus far put 
before us. Like the others, in spite of its 
simplicity, “ L’Intérieur ” perfect 
whole. Its climaxes, and 
catastrophe marked. Actors 
of strong individuality, intent upon exert- 
ing their personal influence, would ruin 
such a thing. The pupils of the dramatic 
school understood what they 
and did it zealously. j 


* + 
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scaring 


birds in 


technical is 
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progressions, 
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were doing, 


The opportunity to see Mme. Bernhardt 
in a classical play was seized by many per- 
sons Friday afternoon. Her beautiful act- 
ing in “‘ Phédre”’’ wags, if rather soberly, at 
least honestly, admired. To hear her de- 
livery of verse is Something more than an 
aesthetic pleasure—it is an educational ad- 
vantage, 

The “ educational infiuence ” of the drama 
is frequently talked about in select circles, 
But it is generally all “ talk.” There never 
was much more than a modicum of truth 
in it. Plays and acting touch the emotions 
rather than the intellect. To some who 
have been denied any educational facilities 
in youth the stage-is doubtless intellectually 
beneficial, It is useful to them to hear the 
English language spoken fairly well. <A 
person born in a slaughter house and edu- 
cated in a brewery would doubtless find 
some sort of refining influence in an acro- 
batic farce, 

Put'Mme. Bernharat is the greatest actor 
in the world, and the foremost exponent of 
French dramatic literature. For young per- 
£019 studying the French language or its 
literature, the chance to hear her in a 
tragedy by Racine was an inestimable boon. 
Sardou is out of the question. 

A similar educational opportunity will be 
offered Tuesday night, when Signora Duse 
will act in “ The Landlady ”’ of Goldoni at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre. Goldoni’s plays 
are among the cherished classics of Italian 
literature, and Duse’s fine art shows at its 
be»i in the drama of her native land. 

EB. A. D. 





NEW BILLS OF THE WEEK, 


At the Grand Opera House to-morrow 
night, Augustin Daly’s company will pre- 
sent Shakespeare’s ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” in the same elaborate manner that 
characterized it at his own theatres here 
and in London. The comedy will be pro- 
duced with fine scenery and costumes, and 
all that attention to minor details which 
is a feature of Mr. Daly’s management. 
Louise Thorndyke Boucicault will be the 
Helena. The Mendelssohn’ music will be 
given in its entirety. 

*,* 

One of Sydney Rosenfeld’s newly organ- 
ized companies will apear at the Garden 
Theatre to-morrow night, presenting “ The 
Two Escutcneons,” an adaptation from a 
German comedy, made by Mr. Rosenfeld for 
Augustin Daly, and played recently at 
Daly’s Theatre. The services of two of 
the Daly company havé been lent to Mr. 
Rosenfeld, and they will appear in their 
original characters, Maxime Elliott as the 
Widow Stevenson, and Frank Worthing as 
Captain Von Vinck. The rest of the cast 
will be as follows: Baron Von Wettingen, 
R. F. Cotton; the Baroness, Mrs. Thomas 
Barry; Rudolph, George Backus; Foster of 
Chicago, Charles Bowser; Mary Foster, 

Mie Valleau. The story of “The Two 
scutcheons ’’ is too well known to require 

‘ ting. It revolves about the marriage 

the daughter of a Chicago pork Pweg to 

son of a | 1) Baron, and shows the 
arising trom the match between 


char-° 


} Redmurd 


the parents of the couple. The dialogue is 
bright, and the situations ate al’ amusing. 


*,* 


Eleonora Duse will appear at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre to-morrow night, present- 
ing ‘‘ Camille.’ ‘Tuesday night she will act 


in ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ”’ and “‘ La Lacon- 
diéra.””. Wednesday and Thursday _ even- 
ings the theatre will be closed. Friday 
“Camille” will be repeated, and Saturday 
afternoon the double bill will be again 
given. Mme. Duse, it is said, was never in 
better health than she is at present, and her 
performances in Washington last week were 
praised. The advance sale of seats for her 
first week here is the largest ever made at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre. For her second 
week she will give five performances. She 
will produce ‘‘ Magda” on Monday evening, 
March 2, and repeat it on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday nights, and Saturday after- 
noon. 


*,* 


The first performance of the original Ger- 
man play from which ‘The Countess 
Gucki” was adapted will be given in this 


city at the Irving Place Theatre next Thurs- 
day night. The play, which is the work of 
Franz von Schoenthau and Dr. Koppel- 
Elfeld, is in three acts. The title rdle, 
which has been made familiar to New-York 
playgoers by the fine performance of Ada 
Rehan at Daly’s, where the English version 
is still running, will be taken by Anna Braga, 
while Hubert Reusch will appear as young 
Neuhoff, the part played at Daly’s by Rich- 
man. The rest of the cast will be: Court 
Councilor Alois von Mittersteig, Adolf Link; 
Clementine, Mrs. Hablemann-Teller; Cilli, 
Miss Forst: General Suttschelf, Arthur Eg- 
geling; Leopold, Mr. Senius. 

The first three nights of the week Suder- 
mann’s latest play, ‘‘ Happiness in a Nook, 
will be repeated. 





LAST WEEK OF THE DALY SEASON. 


“The Countess Gucki” Will Be Pre- 
sented at Every Performance, 


This will be the last week of the season 
of Augustin Daly’s company, with Ada Re- 
han at its head, in this city. It was Mr. 
Daly’s intention to have presented one or 
two of the old comedies this week, but the 
popular success of ‘‘ The Countess Gucki”’ 
has obliged him to abandon this scheme. 
Miss Rehan and the company will appear in 
“The Countess Gucki,” therefore, all this 
week, giving the final matinées on Wednes- 
day and Saturday, and after the perform- 
ance of Saturday night the Daly company 
will disappear from New-York, not to re- 
turn as a whole until after the season in 
London next Summer. 

The company is to make a long tour of 
the West and the South before suiling for 
Europe. It will open its tour in Pittsburg 
next week and visit Toledo, Columbus, 
Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, New-Or- 
leans, Mobile, Atlanta, Richmond, Norfolk, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, San Fran- 
cisco, San José, Oakland, and Chicago, It 
is possible that it may play at Daly s The- 
atre during the week of April 27, but that 
has not yet been definitely decided upon. 
lf it does not, the week will be spent in idle- 
ness, to give Miss Rehan much-needed rest. 

Mrs. Potter and Kyrle Bellew will appear 
at Daly’s Theatre on Tuesday evening, 
March 3, in a grand production of “ Romeo 





ana Juliet,” under the personal direction of 
Mr. Daly. Their company has been reor- 
ganized with a view to Shakespearean pro- 
ductions, and several of the great drama- 
tist’s plays will probably be presented dur- 
ing their engagement. The dances in ‘ Ro- 
meo and Juliet ” will be under the direction 
of Herr Marwig, and the incidental music 
will be by Jesse Williams. Mr. Bellew will 
be the Romeo, Mrs. Potter the Juliet, Mr. 
the Mercutio, and Mrs. W. G. 


; Jones the Nurse. 


were | 


; and West 


' will play 





MUSIC HALLS. 


—PRIMROSE AND West’s CAKE WALK.-- 
The big cake walk to be given by Primrose 
at the Madison Square Garden, 
in addition to their jubilee, on March 9, 
promises to be one of the most interesting 
contests of this kind ever seen in New- 
York. The colored members of Primrose 
and West’s company, besides the champion 
eake walkers of New-York, Boston, Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia, Washington, and Balti- 
more, will compete for the prizes, which 
will consist of $50 in gold, a handsome 
dress, patent-leather slippers, and a _ hat. 
Another feature of the jubilee will be a 
grand procession around the Garden, head- 
ed by the Sixty-ninth Regiment Band; of 
the white members of the minstrel com- 
pany, Primrose and West in a carriage 
drawn by four white horses, and the col- 
ored members of the company with their 
pickaninny band, and 200 cake walkers. 
—CIRCUIT OF THE STARs.—Clara Morris 
in Tennessee towns this week, 
Creston Clarke in Philadelphia, E. H, 
Sothern in Philadelphia, E. M. and Joseph 
Hollaid in New-York towns, Frederick 
Warde in San Francisco, Augustus Heege 
in Kansas City, Sir Henry Irving in Chi- 
cago, Henry E, Dixey in Texas towns, Julia 
Marlowe Taber in Boston, James O'Neill 
in Salt Lake City, Louis James in Portland, 
Oregon; Nellie McHenry in San Francisco, 
Nat C. Goodwin in Louisville, Ky.; Rich- 
ard Mansfield in St. Louis, Robert Hilliard 
in Boston, Sol Smith Russell in Philadelphia, 
William Gillette in Brooklyn, William H. 
Crane in Newark, N. J.; De Wolf Hopper 
in Philadelphia, and Francis Wilson in 
Chicago. 

—THE Boston THEATRES.—These will be 
the bills at the Boston theatres this week: 
Boston Theatre, Katheryn Kidder in 
‘Madame Sans Géne’’; Museum, “ The 
Gay Parisians’’; Tremont, John Hare and 
Julia Neilson, in repertory; Hollis Street, 
Julia Marlowe Taber and Robert Taber, 
in repertory; Bowdoin Square, ‘“‘ The Lights 
o’ London ’’; Park, *“‘ The Strange Advent- 
ures of Miss Brown’’; Columbia, ‘‘ Down 
in Dixie ’’; Castle Square, ‘‘H. M. S. Pin- 
afore,” and ‘“ Cavalleria Rusticana ’’; 
Keith’s, continuous vaudeville. 


—CHICAGO THEATRES.—These plays and 
players will be seen in Chicago this week: 
Columbia—Sir Henry Irving and the Lon. 
don Lyceum Company, in ‘‘ King Arthur ’”’; 
Haymarket—* Charley’s Aunt’; Chicago 
Opera House—Fanny Rice, in “ At the 
French Ball’’; Grand Opera House—Fran- 
cis Wilson, in ‘‘ The Merry Monarch”; 
Schiller—** Fantasma’’; Hooley’s—A. M. 
Palmer’s ‘“ Trilby ’’; McVicker’s, James A. 
Herne, in ‘Shore Acres’’; Olympic—Con- 
tinuous vaudeville. 

—JULIA MARLOWE COMING.—Two of the 
most important scenes in ‘*‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,”’ which Julia Marlowe Taber and her 
husband are to produce here at Palmer’s 
Theatre, are entirely new. Mrs. Taber's 
company this season is very large. Among 
the principal members are William F. Owen, 
Henry Meredith, Thomas lL. Coleman, 
Henry Doughty, Mrs. Sol Smith, and Eu- 
genia Woodward. They will present a 
varied repertory during their stay in New- 
York. 

—THE IcrE PALACE.—The managers of the 
Ice Palace Skating Rink, Lexington Avenue 
and One Hundred and Seventh Street, are 
giving some very spirited contests at that 
establishment. The matches and games 
have been varied, and well calculated to 
please all patrons. The half acre of ice sur- 
face is large enough for a football me, 
which is to be given soon on skates. atch 
races and polo games will be the attractions 
this week. ‘ 

—PHILADELPHIA THEATRES.—These attrac- 
tions will be offered at the Philadephia 
theatres this week: Park Theatre, ‘ The 
New Boy ’’; Chestnut Street Opera House, 
De Wolf Hopper in ‘ Wang’’; Chestnut 
Street Theatre, “An Artist’s Model”; 
Broad Street, E. H. Sothern, in ‘“‘ The Prig- 
oner of Zenda ’’; Grand Opera House, Cres- 
ton Clarke, in repertory; Wainut Street, 
Sol Smith Russell; National ‘‘ Bonnie Scot- 
land’; Bijou, continuous vaudeville. 


—‘* HEART OF MARYLAND.’’—David Belas- 
co’s successful play, “‘ The Heart of Mary- 
land,”’ is still the prosperous attraction at 
the Herald Square Tiheatre, where it is 
testing the capacity of the house. The one 
hundred and fiftieth performance will be 
given on March 3, and will be celebrated 
by the distribution of appropriate souvenirs, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, New-Jersey, Con- 
necticut, New-York, and Massachusetts 
nights are still to be given. 

—STarR THEATRE.—The part of John War- 
field, the ex-Montana ranchman, and Presi- 
dent of the New-York banking firm of 
Warfield & Co., will be played to-morrow 
night by Forrest Robinson, in “The War 
of Wealth,” at the Star. The last two 
weeks this part_has been played by Law- 
rence Hanley. The rest of the cast, which 
includes Joseph Wheelock, A. 8S. Lipmann 
Madeline Bouton, and Thomas A. Wise. 
will remain as before. % 


—FOURTEPNTH STREET TuHRaTRE.—Chaun-_ 


cey Olcott will revive “‘ The Irish Artist ” 
at the Fourteenth Street Theatre to-mor- 
row night for a week’s run, and on the fol- 
lowi Mond : 
comedy, Call 

which is a 
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=Horr’s THeATRE.~There will ‘a 
c tn the cast of “A Blac heed,” at 
‘0 aR tre, morrow - 
nette St. Henry will play the — of the 
Queen of Burlesque, which has n in the 
hands of a Dare. .The Aftieth Pe: 
formate of thé farce in this city will be 
celebrated to-morrow night by the presenta- 
tion of souvenirs to the audience. 

—Broapway THEATRE.—The revival of 
**Robin Hood’ by the Bostonians at the 
Broadway smeatts has proved a very popu- 
‘lar enterprise. he two thousandth per- 
formance of the opera in this country will 
be given to-morrow night, when Reginald 
De Koven will conduct the orchestra, and 
Harry B. Smith, the librettist, will act as 
stage manager. 


—STANDARD THEATRE.—The Standard 
Theatre will reopen to-morrow night, un- 
der the management of William Sells. 
‘“Chimmie Fadden,” which has been play- 
ing at the Garden Theatre for several 
weeks, will be transferred to this house, 
and Mr. Sells expects it to run through the 
season there. 


—ACADEMY.—‘‘ The Sportin Duchess ”’ 
will have its last presentations here at 
the Academy this week. It will have had 
a career of twenty-eight successive weeks 
here when the curtain falls next Saturday 
night. Manager Charles Frohman will send 
the organization to the Pacific coast in July. 


—Miss KINGSLEY’s LecTURES.—Miss Kings- 
ley’s third lecture will be delivered at the 
Lyceum Theatre next Tuesday afternoon, at 
8 o’eclock. The subject will be ‘“ Military 
and Genre Painters of France,’ and the 
works of Detaille, A. de Neuville, Meisson- 
nier, GérOéme, and Henner will be discussed. 


—HARLEM OPPRA Hovuse.—‘“‘ The Shop 
Girl” will spend a week in the Harlem 
Opera House, beginning to-morrow night. 
The musical comedy is full of entertain- 
ing features, and the original cast, includ- 
ing George Grossmith and Eunice Ediss, 
will interpret it in Harlem. 


—GARRICK THEATRE.—John Drew and his 
company return to New-York this week, 
and will present ‘The Squire of: Dames” 
at the Garrick Theatre to-morrow night. 
His term at this house will cover five 
weeks, and in that time he will produce 
a@ new play. 

+LYCEUM THEATRE.—‘‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda”’ has fully justified the expectations 
of Manager Daniel Frohman at the Lyceum 
Theatre. It has drawn crowded houses 
since its production, and Pk magne to run 
through the season to profitable business. 

—CASINO.—In ‘The Lady Slavey,” Dan 
Daly, Marie Dressler, and Virginia Earle 
now have a new and amusing scene in the 
first act. The piece is full of fun, and 
none of it is wasted on the audiences which 
fill the house at every performance. 


+AMERICAN THEATRE.—“ Burmah ”’ is still 
the attraction at the American Theatre, 
where the English melodrama is doing a 
fine business. The battle scene is one of 
the most stirring spectacles ever seen, and 
the acting is all meritorious. 

—Brsjou THEATRE.—‘‘ Gentleman Joe,”’ with 
James T. Powers and Clara Wieland in the 
leadi. © parts, is still at the Bijou. This 
week Flora Irwin will introduce a new song 
and Mr. Powers will have some new verses 
to his ditti 


Ss. 

—* THE SPINNER.”—This is the 
name of a new play by Scott Marble, which 
is to be produced by Rich and Maeder next 
season. 

—PALMER’S 
will continue 
weeks more. 


THEATRE.—Edward Vroom 
“For the Crown” for two 





OTHER MUSIC HALL “TURNS,” 


—PROCTOR’S PLEASURE PALACE.—At Proc- 
tor’s Pleasure Palace the continuous vaude- 
ville show this week will be a very strong 
one. The George Lockhart elephants begin 
the last week of their engagement to-mor- 
row, and will give way next week to San- 
dow. Long and Little, musical clowns 
from Europe, make their American début, 
and the four Parkins will introduce a nov- 
elty in the shape of giant heads that eat, 
drink, and by facial expressions depict all 
kinds of human emotions, George Thatch- 
er, the minstrel comedian, will appear, and 
the Abbott sisters will begin a return en- 
gagement. Among the other performers 
will be the Marlo-Dunham trio, Elsie Adair 
in a new serpentine dance; the Allisons, 
two remarkable dancers; Les Bengalis, 
midget acrobats; Bryant and Richmond, 
“the opera bouffers’’; La Roche, spiral 
globe performer; the Collins brothers, in 
musical comediettas; Cradoc, the Roman 
axeman, and the Clifford sisters, 


—EDEN MUSEE.—A new group will be 
placed on exhibition at the Eden Musée 
to-day which possesses historical interest 
as well as artistic merit. It is a repro- 
duction of the famous painting by W. 
Moran Drown, entitled ‘The Christian 
Endeavorer Rescuer.’’ It represents a scene 
that took place in Boston a few years ago, 
when Olive Tenny Hatch rescued a drunk- 
ard from the slums. As a result, he be- 
came a successful business man. The wax 
reproduction shows the complete scene in 
front of the Old South Church, Boston, the 
figures being lifelike representations of 
Miss Hatch and the now successful busi- 
ness man who then lay in the gutter. The 
original picture has been exhibited by 
Miss Hatch in all the large cities, and the 
proceeds have been taken to build a home 
for inebriates. Every detail of the original 
painting has been brought out accurately 
in the wax reproduction. 


—HUBER’s FOURTEENTH STREET MUSEUM. 
—A bootblacking contest will be the chief 
feature in tne curiosity hall of Huber’s 
Fourteenth Street Museum this week. Four 
expert ‘‘shiners’”’ will engage in the 
match, and the winner at the end of three 
weeks will be presented with a $1,000 
prize. Each will polish two pair of boots 
at each hourly exhibition, and speed as 
well as efficiency will be considered in 
awarding the prize. Capt. Vetrio, the poi- 
son eater, still remains, and is very pop- 
ular. Signor Monstrom’s boxing monkeys 
will be new-comers to-morrow, and Jeffer- 
son, the strong man; Mile. Morello’s troupe 
% trained dogs, Mitchell, the soap king; 
anid Fanny Burdette, the miniature snake 
charmer, will also be seen. In the theatre 
a strong vaudeville company will present an 
entertaining bill. 


KEITH’S UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—Ver- 
nona Jarbeau will make her first appear- 
ance at Keith’s Union Square Theatre to- 
morrow, by permission of Canary & Led- 
erer, by whom she is engaged. Lew Dock- 
stader remains this week, and will advance 
some new witticisms. A new face will be 
that of Mr. Mark Murphy, who has recently 
been playing in the “‘ Thrilby ’’ company. 
John Higgins, the world’s champion jump- 
er, will make his début on the vaudeville 
stage and do a number of new tricks. Oth- 
ers in the long bill will be: Delaur and 
Debrimont, who present an entire grand 
opera in about twenty minutes; Bunth and 
Budd, the burlesque magicians; the Romale 
brothers, head balancers; and Grovini and 
Murray, grotesque and acrobatic dancers, 
Next week J. W. Kelly will begin a long en- 
gagement at this house. 


—PROcTOR’s THEATRE.—Russell Brothers’ 
company of comedians will take part in 
the entertainment at Proctor’s Theatre this 
week, and George Thatcher, the minstrel, 
and Papinta, in mirror and_ serpentine 
dances, will also be seen. Tone Fuller New- 
hall of Minneapolis will also appear, with 
Granto and Maud, the wire eccentrics: Dan 
Randall, German comedian; the Grimes, 
comedy duo; Sadie May arfd Gladys Van, 
and Annie Lloyd, serio comics. The Rus- 
sell brothers will do their famous Irish 
servant girl sketch and a travesty on the 
“Two Orphans.”’ Included in their com- 

any are May Howard, Falks and Semon, 

ields and Lewis, Johnnie Carroll, O’Brien 
and Havel, and the Morellos with their 
trick dog. 


—ToNny PAsToR’s THEATRE.—Tony Pastor 
offers a strong company for his continu- 
ous vaudeville a this week. It in- 
cludes Annie Oakley, the premier female 
sharp shooter; Rice and Hlmar, in a comic 
horizontal bar act; Kittie Mitchell, the popu- 
lar singer; Evans and Huffman, Lester and 
Williams, Cora Routt, serio comic; Ella 
Wesner, male impersonator; Al Reeves, 
banjo comedian; Charles Seaman, as the 
Town Constable; Kitty Kursale, Frank and 
Jennie Roberts, in “A Night Off”: the 
Mirambo trio, the Mayos, character artists; 
Catherine Rowe Palmer, in dances; Thomas 
Abbott, the boy magician, and Till’s Lon- 
don marionettes. 





BURNING TO GO ON THE STAGE 


An East Orange Man Who Can Scarce- 
ly Keep His Mouth Shut. 


Manager Charles Frohman has added the 
following letter to his large and wonderful 
collection: 

EAsT OnaNen, N. J., 


18, 96. 
Dear Mr. Frohman,— 

I write to ask a favor of you, although T am a 
total stranger to you your name is familiar to me. 

The fact is I want to go on the stage, that is 
the reason I am writing to you Mr, Frohman, 
to see if you can help me any I have never been 
on the stage but I am not afraid to go before 
large audience as I had an experiance of that 
kind last year. 

Sometimes when I am.-on the street I get to 
thinking of the Stage so that I can hardly keep 
my mouth ¢losed, because I am burning to go on 
the stage. : 

So Mr. Frohman, if you can do anything for 
me will you please do it. 

If you want to see me personally I can come 
down to the city. 

Good-bye Mr, Frohman, 

Yours forever 





‘Ble Now Goés Out Betiveen the Acts and 
Takes Off Her Hat While at 
the Play. 


“It seems very strange,’ said a young 
woman on her way from one of the the- 
atres the other evening. “It is the one 
habit in men of which women have made 
so many complaints, and now they are 
doing the very thing themselves.” 

“It goes to show how cosmopolitan we 
are growing,’ replied her escort. “It is 
a European custom which is coming into 
vogue here.”’ 

They were speaking of the growing prac- 
tice among women of leaving their seats 
between the acts of the play. 

Daly’s was the place where the custom 
was really instituted, when Mr. Daly built 
his theatre nearly seventeen years ago, with 
a spacious foyer, furnished with comforta- 
ble seats, and hung with pictures. 

People began to linger outside then before 
the play opened, and to return again when 
there was a long wait between the acts. 

“There have been a great many women 
who have patronized the foyer from the 
first,’ said Mr. Dorney, speaking of the 
custom, ‘‘ but within the last five years 
there have been from 15 to 20 per cent. 
more than ever before.” « 

There is only five minutes between the 
acts in “ The Countess Gucki,” now at 
Daly’s, and the proportion of people who 
leave their seats is consequently smaller. 
There are a number of people, however, 
who find a change agreeable, even for a 
short time, ana they may be seen examin- 
ing the. pictures through their glasses from 
the stairway, and taking different views 
of Miss Rehan from her portraits. 

The tea rocm ag the Garrick is another 
place which draws many women from 
their seats. It is down stairs, just be- 
neath the entrance, and on one side of the 
cloak and dressing room. 

There is a pleasant woman in charge to 
serve tea free of cost to every visitor. 
There is a small fountain, surrounded by 
plants, in the centre of the room, and 
seats around the sides. 

At times there are so many visitors that 
the smail boy usShers from upstairs are 
pressed into service. 

A pretty young woman who left her seat 
with her escort the other evening at the 
Garrick wore an evening bodice of light 
chiffon, and was without her hat. As she 
returned, it could be seen that she car- 
ried in her hands a muff and what appeared 
to be a cluster of roses. On nearer view, the 
latter proved to be a small theatre bonnet, 
which, with unusual consideration, the 
wearer had removed. 

It may be that the growing custom of re- 
moving hats and bonnets has induced a 
less conventional feeling, which has a gen- 
eral effect. 

It is only where there are large and ac- 
cessible reception rooms that women leave 
their seats unaccompanied to any extent. 
With a tea room or foyer, the woman's re- 
ception room dwindles to a small cloak or 
dressing room, with the regulation supply 
of powder, handglasses, and salts in case of 
illness. 

The programmes announce the’ time to 
elapse between the acts, and when it is suf- 
ficiently long to allow Monsieur to have a 
smoke, Madame is more comfortable and 
more likely to meet her friends if she is 
pleasantly seated outside. : : 

The feminine theatregoer is being ma- 
ligned on the subject of hats, or she is 
experiencing a change of heart, 

It would hardly be possible to go into 
any good theatre in New-York and not 
count at least a dozen uncvvered heads 
among the women in the audience, and 
frequently many more. - 

That is a good proportion when it is con- 
sidered that the greater number of women 
are wearing the so-called small theatre 
bonnets. 3 

Although these do not always live up 
to the principles upon which they are con- 
cocted, the wearers are absolved from any 
moral responsibility by their evident good 
intentions. 

There are comparatively few big hats to 
be seen now. ‘This fact is not generally 
recognized, for if there is only one in the 
audience it inspires the two or three per- 
sons whose view it obscures with a whole 
theatreful of injured feelings. 

It is not at all uncommon for the wearer 
of even a moderately large hat to turn to 
the occupants of the seat behind to ask 
if her hat is in the way. The one objec- 
tion to this is that the courtesy of the re- 
quest inspires the person questioned to an 
equal courtesy, and an untruthful answer 
that the head-covering under considera- 
tion will be, if anything, an addition to 
the outlook upon the stage. 

There is one person who has escaped crit- 
icism in the discussion upon theatre hats, 
and she—it is generally a woman—deserves 
comment. That is the woman who, wear- 
ing, perhaps, a small bonnet herself, begins 
to comment in very audible tones before 
the play begins upon the larger hat of 
her neighbor in front, and the bad taste 
of persons who wear such hats. 

The lady in front blushes, and when 
the play begins takes off her hat, as, of 
course, she intended to do from the first. 





GETTING “SUPERS” FOR THE ROAD 


Frohman’s Experience with the 
“Sporting Duchess” 


Mr. 
Extras. 


‘The Sporting Duchess ”’ is soon to leave 
the Academy of Music, and to see whether 
the people of the country indorse the opin- 
ion of New-York. The cast is one of the 
largest ever put on a New-York stage, and 
as for supernumeraries, they are almost le- 
gion. 

A few weeks before a running attraction 
starts on the road, the stage manager posts 
a notice requesting that all members of the 
company who desire to go ‘‘on tour” will 
so inform the management. The notice 
was put up in the Academy last Monday 
night. The leading members of the com- 
pany knew what it was by experience. The 
supernumeraries did not, and crowded ten 
deep around it. 

When Charles Frohman reached his office 
the next morning, he found his desk cov- 
ered with letters in all styles of writing 
and manual printing. Only nine out of 
176 supernumeraries had not written to 
say that they wished to remain members 
of the company. : 

One wrote that he was satisfied with Mr. 
Frohman as a manager. ‘I desire to re- 
main with you,”’ he continued, ‘“‘ but I can- 
not go direct with the rest of the company. 
To tell you the truth, Iam going to be mar- 
ried in a week. The company goes first to 
Philadelphia, and then to Boston. I will 
join them in Boston. I would like a place 
in the company for my wife.” 

Another wanted an increase of salary on 
the road because his wife insisted that she 
should go with him. A woman announced 
that she would go, on one condition. She 
thought her time had been wasted recently. 
“IT have been on the stage three years 
now,” she wrote, ‘‘ and I have never had a 
speaking part. I am ambitious, and I love 
the stage, and want to rise in my pro- 
fession. Can't I have a speaking part, if 
it’s only two words? I can suggest where 
to put it in.”’ 

After reading all the letters, Mr. Frohman 
decided to take 125 of the extra people to 
Philadelphia and Boston. 





JOHN DREW AND THE TAILORS 


Money and Fame Offered to the Actor 
for Models of His Clothes, 


John Drew has a reputation for 
ability to wear clothes more artistically 
than any other member of his profession, 
and, indeed, it is said, there are few men 
who have nothing to do but buy clothes 
and wear them who are better dressed 
than he, ; 

Several times he has been the originator 
of ideas and combinations in clothes that 
have found general favor, and whenever 
such has been the case he has been pes- 
tered almost beyond endurance by _ tailors 
who are anxious to have his outfits long 
enough to make models. 

From the Bowery and from Fifth Ave- 
nue he receives offers. Sometimes a money 
consideration is politely mentioned. Some- 
times the opportunity to share the fame of 
a famous tailor is the only inducement. 

in ‘*‘ The Squire of Dames,” in which he 
is playing now, Mr. Drew wears a riding 
suit which is entirely his own creation, 
and a model of artistic dressing. The tailors 
are after it with more vim than they have 
ever displayed before. 

Just before he left New-York the last 
time Mr. Drew received a letter from a 
famous Fifth Avenue tailor, almost beg- 
ging that the riding suit he loaned to him 

‘a model, j 


ust for a day. ‘I will make 
it and i en the tailor wrote. “I 
will call it ‘The John Drew riding suit.’ ” 
letter remains unanswered. 





ay ; “ . . 4 — Lee i 
Prevented “Ben” Cotton from Keep- 
iug an Appointment in Pittsburg. 


Jacob Litt’s company, now at the Star 
Theatre, appearing in “The War of 
Wealth,” was making the long and tire- 
some jump from Detroit to Baltimore week 
before last. Joseph Wheelock end ‘! Ben” 
Cotton were obliged to take sleepers in a 
car separated from the rest of the com- 
pany. As is well known, Mr. Wheelock is 
@ very serious looking man, and Mr. 
Cotton is entirely the opposite. He is 
nearly always laughing, and he has a dis- 
like for negroes. The porter of the sleep- 
ing car thought Cotton laughed a great 
deal, and when thé opportunity presented 
itself, he asked Wheelock in a whisper 
what was the trouble with his companion. 
Wheelock saw a joke ahead. 

‘“‘ Why, in many respects he is of a most 
lovable disposition,” said he, ‘but he 
has one peculiar mania. 
he is always afraid he will miss his sta- 
tion, and I live in constant fear of his 
rushing off the train when it is at full 
speed, and killing himself.” 

The interested porter sympathized with 
poor Cotton and promised Wheelock he 
would keep a watch on his companion. 

“To-night,” said Wheelock, “I want 
you to sit close to his berth and not let 
your eyes get away from the curtains one 
minute. I am all tired out watching him, 
and must get some sleep to-night. You 
watch him and see tfMat he does not leave 
his berth, and I will give you a dollar 
note.’’ 

The bargain was satisfactory to the col- 
ored autocrat of the sleeper, and after 
Cotton had comfortably installed himself 
between the covers of the berth, the negro 
took his station as guardian. Cotton awoke 


about 1 o’clock the next morning, and 
suddenly remembered that when the train 
arrived at Pittsburg at 1:30 A. M., a friend 
was to méet it at the station and deliver 
to him a packet of deeds and some 
very important information. He jumped 
up and made an attempt to pull ‘on his 
on ait a big, ae hand was laid 
s shoulder an wa ntly s 
back into his corner. Whe het owe 

“What do you mean?” he cried, as soon 
as he could get his head away from a 
smothering position against a pillow. 

“ It's all right,” assured the porter. 
““What’s all right?” asxed Cotton, in- 
dignantly. 

“* Everything,”’ the 
negro. 

“You black rascal,’’ said Cotton, as he 
made a stroke at the porter with his shoe, 
‘do you know whom you are talking to?” 

The colored guardian dodged the shoe, 
and Cotton, realizing that time was short. 
made another hurried effort to get his 
trousers on. One leg had been inserted 
fully and the other half way, when the 
porter gave him another push, and over 
he went with his nose hard against the 
carpet. 

With thalf-smothered oaths and with one 
leg in his trousers and the other out. he 
rushed after the negro, and had him 
on the floor between seats when he heard 
a loud guffaw from Wheelock, whose head 
was projecting through the curtains of his 
berth, and stopped in the midst of his 
desperate struggle to inquire the cause. 

This black rascal has been batting me 
around in my berth for thirty minutes,” 
said Cotton, as he made another lunge at 
his opponent. “Said he was afraid I was 
going to jump off the train.” 

That is all right,” said Wheelock, as 
he gave the porter $1. “‘ Don’t you remem- 
ber that ten-dollar bet I madé with vou 
that you would not meet your friend at the 
train in Pittsburg? It cost me $1 to pre- 
vent you from doing it, but I have made 
$9 by the operation. Don’t be so Sure of 
things next time.’’ 


exasperatingly said 





ACTRESSES OFF THE STAUE 


Comments of One of Their Sex Upon 
Their Dress and Behavior. 


“ Dressed like an actress” is the slur we 
often hear cast by a woman on a badly 
dressed member of her own sex. Men and 
women alike are too apt to form their 
opinions of everyone and everything by the 
more conspicuous instead of by the better 
side. If we stop to logk at the women on 
our New-York stage to-day, we shall be 
forced to realize that, as is the case in 
every other sphere of life, there are women 
who dress well and others who dress badly. 

“The Broadway freak” is the standard 
from which outsiders often judge women 
of the stage. This type of “ actress” seems 
to court notoriety by her ridiculously ex- 
aggerated dress, bleached hair, and rouged 


face. Outsiders are so ignorant of stage 
people that they are often surprised to see 
their favorites appear in a quiet costume 
on the street. Again, actresses are not 
callous, though sometimes young people 
seem to think so, judging by the loud way 
they make their comments at seeing a pub- 
lic person on the street. One day, Miss 
Georgia Cayvan, dressed in her usual quiet 
way, was sitting in a corner of a street 
car, while some young girls were excitedly 
arguing as to whether or not it was Miss 
Cayvan. Naturally annoyed, Miss Cayvan 
bit her lip, and one of them exclaimed: 
“That is Miss Cayvan; that is just the 
way she bites her lip.” Miss Cayvan is 
only one of our many actresses who dress 
as a lady should on the street. 

Miss Maud Adams appears on the stage 
in showy costumes, while on the street, un- 
less very familiar with her face, one would 
think her a pretty schoolgirl, who had been 
carefully taught refinement of manner and 
dress. Miss Viola Allen, in her neat street 
gowns, passes by one so quietly that it is 
not easy to recognize the clever leading 
lady at the Empire. Miss Bessie Tyree al- 
ways dresses in refined taste. Her gowns 
fit her to perfection, and are thoroughly 
correct. 

Mrs. Kendal is about the best-dressed 
English actress we know here. The “city 
of fogs” has yet more to learn from her 
gay sister over the Channel. One might 
wish that Miss Isabel Irving would be a 
little more smart in her dress, and that 
Miss Katherine Florence would put up that 
pretty hair. Miss Elsie de Wolfe, when 
dressed for a reception, almost surpasses 
her own handsome stage costumes. Miss 
Rehan looks rather well off the stage, even 
if her chin is a little high in the air. Miss 
Maxine Elliot and her pretty gowns make 
a puzzle as to which is the prettier, the 
actress or the dress. Who has seen Miss 
Julia Marlowe, Mrs. Whiffen, Mrs. Walcot, 
or Miss Gladys Wallis without learning 
a lesson in taste from her appearance? 





WAILS OF “ADVANCED” CRITICS 


Things Molders of British Public 
Opinion Find to Grumble About. 


William Archer, in The London World: 
“ At half a dozen theatres in Germany they 
could, in three weeks’ time, mount a re- 
vival of the whole Shakespearean cycle 
from ‘King John’ to ‘Henry VIII.’; there 
is not a single theatre in London, in Eng- 
land, in the English-speaking world, where 
such an enterprise could possibly be at- 
tempted. Is it not time we set about re- 
conquering Shakespeare from the Germans? 
{t would not cost us much—not so much, in 
the long run—as a single torpedo destroyer.” 


Bernard Shaw, in The Saturday Review: 
“The diction of our stage is becoming ep- 
palling. Even well-known mispronuncia- 
tions are now quite common. One of the 
most familiar traps for a speaker is the 
word ‘exemplary,’ once pretty safe on the 
stage because of a line in Bulwer Lytton’s 
‘Richelieu,’ which would not scan uniess 
the word were pronounced correctly, with 
the stress on the first syllable. Dramatic 
authors have taken a fancy to it of late, 
and now, ‘Richelieu’ being forgotten, 1 
hear ‘ememplary’ [acent on_ second 
syllable] in all directions. ‘ Ludickrous’ 
is another flower of speech which I 
lately heard from a eaene lady. Now, I 
quite agree that this, by itself, does not 
matter in the least. I go further: I hold 
that the man who regards an intelligibly 
spelled or prettily uttered word as ‘ wrong’ 
because it does not conform to the diction- 
ary is a congenital fool. I therefore do 
not cite these instances as faults, but I do 
offer them as corroborative evidence of my 
general indictment against young actors 
that they do not study diction.” 


A. B. Walkley, in The Speaker: “It so 
happens that this particular play was 
shown to me in type some weeks before its 
production. I felt at once ‘that it belonged 
to the altogether hopeless class of bad 
plays, and that there was no ; money in it,’ 
let alone any art. I expressed this opinion 
privately, but it was of no use. People in 


the theatrical business have a rooted dis- 
trust of critical judgment; they regard crit- 
ics, I fancy, as a set of cranks who are so 
preoccupied with their own hoity-toity no- 
tions that they have no time to study the 
pular taste. If a critic says a play is 
the heart of the manager rejoices; he 

sure the’ public will like it.’’ 
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Max Figman’s New Yarn Became Old- 
in a Very Few Minutes. 


Actors tell more stories than any othér 
class of people. Whenever an actor hears 
a good story or originates one, he is con: 
sumed with a burning desire to tell it to 
his friends. So that when two or three 
actors are gathered together there is sure 
to be one of them telling a story. Soon 
every one in the profession knows it, and, 
if it is worthy of publication, it gets into 
the newspapers in a short tinie, 

Lawrence M. McCarty, the stage man- 
ager of “‘ Burmah ”’ and the personal repre- 
sentative of Eugene Tompkins, and W. H. 
Mattthews, the business manager of the 
American Theatre, were talking about this 
a few nights ago. 

“It is not even safe,” said McCarty, “ to 
offer a new story that you have originated 
yourself five minutes before you tell it. 
Let me give you an illustration: A few 
days ago I was chatting with Max Fig- 
man fwho plays Captain Danby in * Bur- 
mah’’] and several other triends, when 
some one told the story about how the 
man who—referring to the prowess of 
George Washington—said that, as an evi- 
dence of his strength, the Father of His 
Country once threw a silver dollar across 
the Potomac, and how another man, on 
hearing of this one hundred years after- 
ward, said: 

“* Yes; it. was a good throw, but you 
must remember that a dollar went a great 
deal further in those days than it does 
now.’ 

‘““Figman pondered a bit and then added: 

“*That was quite clear, but the man 
should have said that Washington gave a 
greater exhibition of his prowess on anoth- 
er occasion when he threw a British Sov- 
ereign across the Atlantic.’ 

“ This last witticism,’’ continued McCarty, 
“was original with Figman. He knew it 
and was proud of it. While the laugh was 
going around at his repartee, I slipped 
away and went down to the Academy of 
Music, where I knew Figman was expected 
for rehearsal in less than half an hour. 

“IT told Figman’s story to James E. Wil- 
f0n and H. Cooper Cliffe, and suggested 
that when Figman came in and started to 
tell the story, as he undoubtedly would, 
they anticipate him. A few minutes later 
Figman came in and proceeded to lead the 
conversation around to George Washington. 
He began: 

*** You know the old story about George 
Washington throwing the silver dollar 
across— when he was suddenly inter- 


rupted. 

*** Oh, Figman, for heaven’s sake,” said 
Cliffe, ‘don’t give us that old mossback.’ 

“* Yes, but wait. Of course, I know that 
is a chestnut,’ replied Figman, ‘but, you 
see, I have to refer to that so as to intro- 
duce an improvement on the old story.’ 

““* What? You don’t mean the appendix 
to the silver-dollar story about George 
throwing a British Sovereign across the At- 
lantic?’ 

‘“‘Figman nearly fainted. He could not 
understand how it was that Cliffe could 
know the story, which he had only half an 
hour ago evolvei out of himself. He went 
over to Wilson and began telling him the 
story. Before he had got half through the 
silver-dollar part Wilson interrupted him: 

‘“* Figman, I have known you as one of 
the brightest and most original of story- 
tellers, but if you are going to give me 
that decrepit old chestnut of the red sand- 
stone period about George Washington 
throwing a British sovereign across the At- 
lantic I shall certainly ask you to desist.’ 

‘“‘Figman has been remarkably quiet ever 
since,’”’ added McCarty. 





A SUPERSTITIOUS COMPANY 


Fads and Fancies of Some of the 


“Lady Slavey” Actors. 


Having heard it whispered on the patrol 
ground of the people of the stage that the 
members of ‘‘ The Lady Slavey” company 
cherished more superstitions than any oth- 
er body of players ever brought together, 
a reporter for THE NEW-YORK TIMES went 
to the Casino the other night to investi- 
gate. The whispers, he found, told the 
truth. Marie Dressler and Babette Rod- 
ney were the only members of the com- 
pany who were not victims. 

**I believe,’’ Mis Dressler said, “‘that a 
person who has any superstitions is not the 
possessor of a_ full row of buttons’; in 
other words, needs brain tonic badly. If I 
had a glass of champagne in my hand and 
dropped it, that would be terribly hard 
luck. 3ut I imagine people who don’t 
worry about superstitions, and who devote 
their time to their business—making a 


name, and even money, while the sun 
shines—are happiest.” 

Funny ‘‘Dan” Daly was as funny as 
usual. ‘“‘I always put on my right shoe 
and stocking first,’’ he began thoughtfully. 
“*T am #@ hearty believer in No. 13, for I 
would rather have $13 any day than be 
broke. 

“Our greatest family success started on 
the 13th of the month. It was ‘ Vacation; 
or, Harvard vs. Yale.’ On the_ opening 
night we played to just $13, and I have 
always claimed it, though the janitor of 
the theatre swore it was less. 

“Thirteen times during the run of this 
piece I fell in thirteen different ways, each 
night. 

“We played in one town thirteen times 
to $1,200 a performance before we shelved 
the piece, and, as can be seen, the sub- 
title of the play contains thirteen letters. I 
have had ‘about thirteen original ideas in 
life.’’ 

“Since I have been on the stage,” said 
Charles Dickson, ‘‘I have always started 
my tours on Friday. I always felt particu- 
larly sanguine if the Friday was in the 
same week with the thirteenth of the 
month.” 

Seven is Charles Danby’s number. ‘‘ When 
I visit the races,” he said, ‘‘I always play 
horse No. 7 on the programme in the- first 
race. I wear a No. 7 hat and was born in 
1857. Oddly enough the number of my 
dressing room is seven.’’ 

Virginia Earle’s superstition takes tangi- 
ble form. ‘‘I have worn a ring on my 
thumb for nine years,’’ was her reply to 
the reporter’s query. ‘‘ It seems to me to be 
a sign of good luck, and only once did I ex- 
perience any hard luck, but that was during 
the time when I wore a hat with a peacock 
feather on it. Beware of peacock feath- 
ers!”’ 

Charles Kirke is afraid to return to his 
dressing room to get something he has 
torgotten. “If any one in my room at- 
tempts to whistle,’”” he said, ‘“‘my luck 
won’t be half as hard as his.” 

Richard Carle’s superstition is expressed 
in this answer of his: ‘‘I feel supersti- 
tious about buying any grease paint. My 
room mate’s is good enough for me.”’ 

‘“‘T never was superstition,” said Babette 
Rodney. “TIT am not afraid of walking 
under ladders, and I really imagine that 
the original Jonah was digested by the 
whale that swallowed him, and that he 
never had any imitators.” 

Henry Norman carries three English 
pennies dated 1862. ‘' That’s the year of 
my birth,” he said, ‘‘and I’ve had the 
pennies a good many years. I should 
hate very much to lose them.”’ 





FROM THE CIRCUS 10 THE THEATRE 


William Sells of the Standard Was 
Once Proprietor and Performer. 


William Sells, one of the new lessees of 
the Standard Theatre, won fame as one 
of the proprietors of Sells Brothers’ circus 
and as a daring bareback rider. The fact 
that he has joined the ranks of New- 
York’s theatrical managers is sufficient 
proof that there is money in the circus bus- 
iness. 

Mr. Sells dropped into the Marlborough 
Saturday afternoon and found R. F. Ham- 
ilton telling a number of friends all about 


Johanna and the other wonders of “ e 
Greatest Show on Earth.’”’ Mr. Sells and 
Mr. Hamilton are old friends, and so the 
former was quickly known to all the party. 
“This is Mr. Sells, gentlemen—the new 
propeister of the Standard,” said Mr. Ham- 
iton. ‘ You can get a circus man to go 
Into the theatrical business in New-York, 
but it’s a hundred dollars to two cents 
that you can’t get a New-York theatrical 
manager to go into the circus business.” 





A Truly Remarkable Coincidence. 


At least one of the chorus girls of ‘‘ The 
Shop Girl” company has a wonderful 
knowledge of American history—for a 
Briton. She made a tour of Washington 
when the company played there recently, 
and of course made a visit to the Capitol. 
A young man of this country was with 
her. 

When they came to Stuart’s portrait of 
Washington the young man, flushing with 
pride, pointed to it and said: 

“ America’s greatest hero and first Pres- 
ident—George Washington.” . am 
“ Really! How odd, don’t you know! 
exclaimed the English girl. ‘ What a 
strange coincidence that the name of your 


“ 





greatest hero should be the same as that 
of your capital citys” . 


rene 


PERRINE’S AND OTHER COME 


PROF. PICKERING THINKS THE FOR- .. 
MER WILL NOT STRIKE THE EARTH. 





It Is Now Coming Toward Us at a Rate 
of 1,600,000 Miles a Day—Con- 
clusions ef John Tyndall. 


The rate of approath toward the earth 
of. the comet recently discovered by Astron- 
omer Perrine of the Lick Observatory has 
been calculated by Prof. Lenschuer of the 
University of California and has been found 
to be 1,600,000 miles 4 day. 

Traveling at this rate Perrine’s comet 
should strike the earth March 14, though 
Prof. Pickering of Boston thinks it proba- 
ble that the path of the comet will change 
March 1, so that it may not strike the 
earth after all. 


The late John Tyndall in his published 


address on the scientific use of the imagi- 
nation says about comets and their tails: 

From their perviousness to stellar light, and 
ether considerations, Sir John Herschel drew 
some Startling conclusions regarding the density 
and weight of comets. You know that these 
extraordinary bodies sometimes throw out tails 
100,000,000 miles in length and 50,000 miles in 
diameter. 

The diameter of our earth is 8,000 miles, 
Both it and the sky, and a good portion of the 
space beyond the sky, would Certainly be in- 
cluded in a sphere of 10,000 miles across. Ant 
easy calculation informs us that to produce a 
comet’s tail of the size just mentioned, about 
300,000 measures would have to be emptied into 
space. 

Now, suppose the whole of this stuff to be 
swept together, and suitably compressed, what 
do you suppose its volume would be? Sir 
John Herschel would probably tell you that the 
whole mass might be carted away at a single 
effort by one of your dray horses. In fact I 
do not know that he would require more than 
a small fraction of a horse power to remove the 
cometary dust. 

From all that is known about Perrine’s 
comet it does not seem to be one of the 
largest of its kind. A very brilliant comet 
appeared in 1769 with a tail 40,000,000 milés 
in length, and fosees within 2,000,000 miles 
of thé earth without hurting any one, 

The comet of 1811 was computed b 
Herschel to be 100,009.000 miles in leneth 
and 15,000,000 in breadth. It remained visi- 
ble to the naked eye for several months. 

Biela’s comet, which many persons feared 
would strike the earth, first appeared in 
1826; it came back twice afterward, and 
then vanished. 

Donati’s comet, with a tail 40,000,000 miles 
long, was first seen in 1858, when it was 
228,000,000 mites from the earth. It nearly 
ran into Venus, but did not. 

The great comet of 1861 traveled at the 
rate of 10,000,000 miles every twenty-four 
hours, and many persons thought that its 
tail came in contact with the earth June 
30 of that year, there being on that day 
“a phosporescent auroral glare.” 

Much of the knowledge of the composition 
of comets is due to the late Prof. Henry 
Draper of this city, who was very success- 
7 in making photographs of several of 
them, 


A GRAVE DIPLOMATIC INCIDENT 





Emperor William Treated the French 
Minister with Characteristic Im- 
pertinenée. 


From The London Daily Telegraph. 

Considerable interest continues to be 
taken at Paris in the recall of the French 
naval attaché at Berlin, and a Republican 
journal comes out with an account of a 
certain incident connected therewith 
which is attracting considerable notice. 

According to the version given by this 
newspaper, M. Herbette was much sur- 
prised to see M. de Mandat de Grancey at 
the reception held at the palace in com- 
memoration of the twenty-fifth anniversa- 
ry of the founding of the empire. The 
officer had received a personal invitation, 
and the Ambassador had not been informed 
of the fact. After speaking to several of 
his guests, the Kaiser went up to M. de 
Mandat de Grancey and said in a loud 
voice, so as to be heard by all around: 
‘What is this, Monsieur? You have asked 
to leave Berlin without notifying the fact 
to me. I am astonished at such a pro- 
ceeding on your part. Have you, then, any 
reason to complain of your stay here?” 

All eyes were now turned toward thé 
Emperor and M. de Mandat de Grancey, 
who explained that he had been reealled, 
but had not put in any application of the 
kind. ‘Very. well, Monsieur,” answered 
the Kaiser, ‘‘I shall mention this to your 
Ambassador, and shall settle the matter.” 

The Emperor then walked up to M. Her- 
bette, and told him of the disfavor with 
which he regarded the recall of the naval 
attaché, the tiore so as he had not been 
consulted on the subject. M. Herbette 
was much annoyed at the tone assumed 
by the sovereign. especially as it Was 
no secret at Berlin that he and M. de 
Mandat de Grancey were not on the most 
cordial terms, and he replied with dignity, 
“JT thought proper, your Majesty, to-ask 
for this recall, as I mean to remain master 
in my embassy as you are master In your 
empire.”’ 

This conversation came to an abrupt ter- 
mination, for the Kaiser moved off with- 
out uttering another syllable, and a day 
or two aftétward an order for the imme- 
diate return of M. de Mandat de Grancey 
was sent from Paris. The late naval at- 
tnehé, after an interview with the Minister 
ef Marine, has proceeded to Cherbourg. 
His successor, Lieutenant Buchard, is in 
Paris awaiting an order to start for Ber- 
lin. 

The journal which gives this story of 
what took place at the Imperial Palace 
hints that it is within the limits of pos- 
sibility that the appointment of M. Bu- 
chard may not be approved by_the Kaiser, 
and exclaims sarcastically, ‘“‘ But We are 
not aware that he is yet Emperor of the 
French.” The result, however, of all this, 
it adds, might be the suppression of the 
French naval and military attachéships at 
Berlin, and, consequently, of the_ corre- 
sponding German posts in Paris. There is 
probably some exaggeration in this view 
of the case, but the fact remains that a 
disagreeable incident has occurred, and 
that M. Herbette was compelled to assert 
his dignity at a very delicate moment, 





HOW MAX BLE™MAN WON $100 


Mr. Danenberg’s Doubt of the Man- 
ager’s Statement Was Costly. 


Besides doing a phenomenal business as 
the owner of “The Heart of Maryland” 
during the week of Lincoln’s Birthday, Max 
Bleiman of the Herald Square added §100 
to his personal account. The victim was 
Isaac Danenberg, President of the Ameri- 
ean Brewers’ Association. 

The two are old friends, and frequently 
entertain each other with amusing storiés. 
Mr. Bleiman casually dropped the remark 
last Monday évening that in the previous 
week “ The Heart of Maryland” played to 
over $10,000. 

“That’s a nice ‘ bluff,’’’ said Mr. Danen- 
berg. ‘‘ You theatrical people can never be 
bound by facts.”’ 

“That’s right,’’ exclaimed Mr. Bleiman, 
referring, of course, to his original state- 
ment. ‘‘ We took in over $10,000.” 

“ Well, I'll bet you a hat,” was Mr. Dan- 
enberg’s retort. 

“Done!”’ said Mr. Bleiman. 

“Will you make it $100?” 

“With pleasure. Come and see the 
books.”’ 

A couple of mutual friends accompanied’ 
the two to the offices, and everything from 
the box office slips to the final records was 
examined. .The books showed that the re- 
ceipts for the week were $10,418.25. Mr. 
Danenberg’s check was soon in Mr. Blei- 
man’s pocket. ‘ 





Kyle Military Institate. 


Kyle Military Institute, German-American 
Boarding School for Boys, in Flushing, pre- 
sented a festive appearance yesterday to the 
numerous parents and friends of the boys who 
responded to an invitation for Washington’s 
Birthday. The boys presented a martial aspect 
in their bright uniforms, while the broad stripes 
and stars greeted visitors at every turn. 

Prof. L, Water, the magician, of New-York, 
delighted all with his famous exhibition of mod- 
ern magic and sleight of hand, in the after 


noon. +. 

The Kyle Institute Minstrel Troupe, composed 
of Cadets O. Appelmann, C. Schlesinger, J. Mor- 
jan, C. Frank, T. Mantilla, R. Pettit, J, Ittner, 
J. Gallagher, and J. Roemer scored a success. 





Crossing the Delaware. 
From The Philadelphia Record. 
Gen. Washington would be inexpressibly amazed 
at the improved facilities for ie | the Dela — 
Ware which the new railway bridge A uae 


Accounted For, 
From The Chicago Reeord, 


‘‘ Strange what awful talkers some 
Not at all. They have inherited thelt & 
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PAK KOSS! 
Kei ! “S 
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The week which has just closed has. been 
barren of musical incidents. Mlle. Szu- 
mowska’s piano recital at Mendelssohn Glee 
Club Hall on Friday afternoon aroused 
hardly a ripple of interest and certainly 
does not call for further discussion at this 
time. The young woman is a good player 
of the piano, but the mental condition of 


this public in regard to music is such that 
only a sensational performance can be 
counted upon to attract a paying audience. 
Three or four concerts by Mr. Paderewski 
leave the lovers of piano playing in a state 
of emotional depletion, so that ordinarily 
good work does not bite sufficiently, as Mr. 
Kipling might put it. As for that consid- 
erable part of Mr. Paderewski’s following 
which is composed, not of lovers of piano 
playing, but of hysterical matinée girls, it 
cannot be expected to go to hear any other 
exponent of that dreamy, melancholy, 
oepium-visionary Chopang. Mlle. Szumow- 
ska was a pupil of Paderewski. She lived 
near the rose. But she is not the rose. 

Next week Mr. Joseffy, who was, the 
piano priest of the brave days of old in the 
consulship of Thomas, is to make his reap- 
pearance. Will he be able to awaken the 
public from its Paderewskian hypnotic 
state? Mr. Joseffy used to be a genuinely 
fine artist. His playing was notable for its 
wonderful purity of tone, its clear and crys- 
talline touch, and its poetic delicacy. Just 
before he retired from public gaze he began 
to aim at a broader style, and some of his 
admirers thought that he was sacrificing 
the essential charms of his work. It is said 
by some who have heard him play recently 
that he has succeeded in broadening his 
utterance without injuring the familiar 
crispness and frosty clearness of his spark- 
ling touch. Let us hope at any rate that 
he has grown, for to stand still in art is to 
go backward. 

One thing, however, ought to be said right 
here. It is the duty of local music lovers 
to go to hear Joseffy. He has lived here 
go long that he has become one of us, and 
every musician knows how fatal to fame it 
is to settle down in New-York. If Pad- 
erewski were to rent a flat on the west 
side, and take out naturalization papers, he 
would cease to be an attraction inside of 
two months. Jean de Reszke, married and 
domiciled somewhere near Madison Square, 
seen walking home from church on Sun- 
day mornings, with the rest of the swell 
mob, or perchance pushing a baby carriage 
up Madison Avenue—pouf! But Joseffy is 
@ real artist. He certainly leads the army 
of pianists who live in America, which is 
by heaven’s grace a piano-making and a 
piano-thumping land. The musical public 
ought to turn out in force, and give Jo- 
seffy a royal welcome. After that, if it is 
found that he is no longer what he was 
in the old days, it will be time enough to 
drop him into Lethe. 
Ganger of his failing us. 

e,* 

Several correspondents have written to 
the composer of this column, commenting 
on his recent comments on the defunct op- 
era season. To these writers, many thanks. 
He who, bearing in mind the well-sound- 
ing words of Matthew Arnold, labors inces- 
®antly for the propagation of the best that 
is said and done in the world, sees so much 
determined opposition to this on the part 
of that mass which persists in the butchery 
of art to make a fashionable holiday, that 
he is encouraged much by the smallest evi- 
dence that some faithful minds are thinking 
seriously about music. The fact that people 
go to concerts in great numbers, and even 
to dry lectures on musical subjects proves 
nothing. The majority of such people are 
women, and it is beyond dispute that most 
Women have never had any education in 
the earnest and large sense of that word. 
Hence, their inner lives are full of great 
deserts of emptiness, and they are driven 
to all kinds of expedients to kill time. Kill 
time! Think of it, when time is all we 
have, after all. 

But this is not the place for a discussion 
of a question of social philosophy. It is 
enough for us here to note in passing the 
fact that people do not always go to con- 
certs or lectures in sincerity, and a com- 
mentator on the passing show is glad some- 
times to come into touch with those who 
are in earnest. 

One of the correspondents desires an ex- 
planation of the course of the musical de- 
Partment of one of our esteemed contem- 
poraries. The obvious reply to this request 
is that THe NEw-YorxK TIMEs cannot under- 
take to explsin the vagaries of other jour- 
nals—certainly not those of the one to 
which my correspondent refers. Men have 
come and men have gone, but no one has 
ever pentrated the “‘dome of thought, the 
palace of the soul,” which guides that 
Paper. Let the anxious inquirer write to the 
editor of the paper itself. 

Another ccrrespondent holds that the 
critics themselves are largely to blame for 
the attitude of the public toward the opera, 
because these critics have awarded to such 
“ingers as Cremonini, Lubert, Lola Beeth, et 
_A omne genus, only faint praise, and have 
even dismissed some of them with flippant 
and contemptuous remarks. 

Dear friend, you flatter us. 

.It must woe admitted that the writer of 
this column, and those of similar columns in 
other papers, have frequently damned these 
singers with faint praise, and sometimes 
without it. Why? Because the policy of 
‘the managers of the Metropolitan Opera 
House leaves the critic with nothing to 
criticise except singing. That being the 
case, the critic must direct all his atten- 
tion to that subject, and hence the inferior 
artists are bound to suffer. If a tenor like 
Signor Cremonini commands, in spite of his 
training and experience, only faint praise, 
it is because he gives the public nothing 
for its money but a tolerably good voice, 
execrably produced, and a considerable 
amount of energetic action, which is not 
backed by study or inteligence. The critic 
praises the good in his work and condemns 
the bad; that is what he is here for. 

If the managers of the opera, instead of 
offering great star casts, alternating with 
“off nights,’ were to engage a com- 
pany of less celebrated, but competent, 
artists, and make the production of operas 
the central feature of their system, the 
course of the critics would certainly 
change. Instead of writing perfunctory 
“notices” of a quarter or a third of a 
eolumn in length, and speaking only of the 
gingers, they would publish whole columns 
of earnest comment on the opera. And 
the singers would benefit from having new 

g6les to assume, instead of being com- 

‘pelled to face the public as inferior inter- 

_ preters of parts for which a standard has 

- een set. 

But, as Messrs. Abbey & Grau say, and 

‘“qvith good reason, they are not “in the 
P business for their health.” They 

s trying to make money, and they are 

without any subvention behind 


But there is little’ 





must give it what it demands, and every 
time they announce a new opera it stays 
away. 

Now, dear friend, that is not the fault 
of the critics. They have been opposing 
the star system and clamoring for operatic 
novelties ever since Messrs. Abbey & Grau 
resumed control of the Metropolitan. But 
the managers frankly say that they can 
not afford to comply with the demands of 
critics, when the paying public is making 
a wholly different demand. It is not the 
fault of the critics that people will not go 
to hear the secondary singers of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. It is the result of 
the system. If the opera is ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
the public will not pay $5 a seat to hear 
Signor Cremonini sing the title réle as long 
as Jean de Reszke may be heard some oth- 
er night. The public knoWs just as well 
as the crities that the Italian is not to be 
compared with the Pole. It would not 
help matters for the critics to “boom” 
Cremonini. That would only injure the 
critics. You cannot fool all of the people 
all the time. Any musical critic who tried 
it would go to earth swiftly. W. J. H. 





NOTES OF MUSIC, 

—Mr. Damroscn’s OPERA SEASON.—The 
Season of grand opera in German and Eng- 
lish by the Damrosch Opera Company, 
which commences on March 2 at the Acad- 
emy of Music, will open with “ Fidelio.” 
The other operas of the week are ‘“‘ Lohen- 
grin”? on Wednesday night, “‘ The Scarlet 
Letter” on Friday night, and “ Siegfried ” 
Saturday, (matinée.) Frau Klafsky will make 
her début on Monday night as Leonora, in 
* Fidelio.””. Others in the cast are Mar- 
cellina, Johanna Gadski; Floreston, Wil- 
helm Gruening; Rocco, Emil Fischer; Piz- 
zaro, Demeter Popovici; Minister, Conrad 
Behrens; Jaquino, Paul Lange; first pris- 
oner, A. Lellman; second prisoner, Julius 
von Putlitz. In “ Lohengrin” on Wednes- 
day night, Friulein Ternina makes her début 
Elsa, and Frau Klafsky will be heard as 
Ortrud. The Lohengrin will be Herr Gruen- 
ing, and the Telramund Popovici, while 
Emil Fischer will sing King Henry, and 
William Mertens the Herald. A better en- 
semble would not be possible. The interest 
of the week will naturally centre in the 
first production here of ‘‘ The Scarlet Let- 
ter,”’ with the following cast: Hester Prynne, 
Johanna Gadski, Arthur Dimmesdale, Bar- 
ron Berthald; Gov. Bellingham, Conrad 
Behrens; the Rev. John Wilson, Gerhard 
Stehmann; Roger Chillingworth, Wilhelm 
Hertens; Captain, Gerhard Stehmann; jail- 
er, Julius von Putlitz. The Saturday mati- 
née opera will be ‘“ Siegfried,’”’ with Alvary 
as Siegfried, Fraulein Ternina as Brunn- 
hilde, Paul Lange as Mime, Gerhard Steh- 
mann as the Wanderer, Julius von Putlitz 
= we and William Hertens as Al- 

erich. 


—SPECIAL SUNDAY CONCERT.—Miss Yaw, 
soprano; M. Sauret, violinist, and Mr. Plun- 
ket Greene, basso, will be the soloists at 
the Sunday night concert at Carnegie Hall 
to-night. Mr. Victor Herbert will conduct 
the orchestra. Mr. Victor Harris will be 
the accompanist. Miss Yaw will sing “ Vil- 
anelle,” by dell’Acque, and theme and 
variations by Proch. M. Sauret will play 
Bruch’s first concerto for violin, with or- 
chestra, and Ernst’s “ Air Hongroise.” 
Mr. Plunket Greene will sing a group of 
songs, including Schubert’s “ Litanei,” an 
old German sacred song; ‘Ein Frolich’s 
Gesang,’’ two Scotch melodies, ‘‘ The Sands 
o’ Dee” and “The Twa Sisters o’ Bin- 
noric,” and an old English melody, 
“ Twankydillo.”” The orchestral numbers in- 
clude Victor Herbert’s own suite for string 
orchestra, the ‘ Euryanthe” overture, 
*“* Persian Dance,” by Guiraud; “‘ Sevillana,”’ 
by Massenet, and Berlioz’s ‘* Rakoczy 
March.” Popular prices will be charged. 

—BANJO CONCERT.—The ninth annual 
gathering of most of the celebrated banjo 
performers of the United States will take 
place at Chickering Hall Thursday even- 
ing, March 5. Among the most celebrated 
players will be Reuben R. Brooks, Harry 
M. Denton, Vess L. Ossman, P. C. 
Shortis, ‘‘the Paganini of the banjo,” and 
Alfred A. Farland, “‘ the Paderewski of the 
banjo,’””’ who made such a success at last 
year’s concert, playing Beethoven's Eighth 
Violin Sonata on the banjo. There will 
also be a ladies’ orchestra of fifty mando- 
lins, and a banjo orchestra of one hundred; 
the Misses Leech, plantation melodies, with 
banjo accompaniments; Isenbarth and Lech- 
ler, zither duetists, and Mr. Cecil Barnard, 
the English entertainer, who has made such 
success in drawing rooms in New-York in 
his musical sketch at the piano. 


—THBE SymMpuHony Society.—Joseffy will be 
the soloist at the concerts of the Sym- 
phony Society on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening next, when he will be 
heard in the Brahms concerto. Josef- 
fy’s success in the East, where he has 
played several times this season, has been 
such that his reappearance in New-York 
is eagerly awaited. Jie always was a great 
favorite here, and as he has not appeared 
in this city for so many years, his re- 
entrée is an event of more than usual in- 
terest. The programme in full, which Wal- 
ter Damrosch will conduct with the full 
Symphony Orchestra, is as follows: 
Symphony No. 111, “* Eroica’’ Beethoven 
Concerto for piano, with orchestra.......Brahms 

Mr. Joseffy. 
Symphonic poem, ‘* Tasso ’’ 

—Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA.—The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will give its 
fourth concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Thursday evening. Lillian Blau- 
velt will sing Haydn’s ‘ With Verdure 
Clad,’’ and Franz Kneisel will play Viotti’s 
twenty-second violin concerto. The or- 
chestral numbers will be Heinrich Zéllner’s 
fantasia, ‘‘ Midnight at Sedan,” a’ novelty; 
Richard Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks,’’ and Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. The Strauss composition is a mu- 
sical reflection of an old German tale sup- 
posed to have been written by Dr. Thomas 
Murner (1475-1530). Till is a wandering 
mechanic who plays tricks upon all he 
meets. He is one of the mythical heroes 
of the German masses. 


—GREENE AND BREMA.—Miss Marie Bre- 
ma and Mr. Plunket Greene will give a 
song recital to-morrow afternoon, Feb. 24, 
at 3 o’clock, at the Mendelsshon Glee 
Club Hall, Mr. Greene will sing songs by 
Schubert, Brahms, old German,. French, 
English, Irish, and Welsh melodies. Miss 
Brema will sing songs by Beethoven, Pur- 
cell, Schubert, Schumann, Moskowski, and 
English and Irish songs. They will also 
be heard in duets by Henschel, Rubinstein, 
and Waddington Cooke. 

—A NEW OPERETTA.—“ The Goddess of 
Truth,” libretto by Stanislaus Stange and 
music by Julian Edwards, will be produced 
at Abbey’s Theatre on Wednesday night. 
Lillian Russell will appear in the Srtactpal 
part, and her chief assistants will be J. 
W. Herbert, Frederick Solomon, Richie 
Ling, and Rosa Cooke. 

—THE NEW-YorRK TRIO CLuUB.—This organi- 
zation will give its third concert at Cham- 
ber Music Hall on Tuesday evening. Schu- 
bert’s trio in E flat, Opus 100, and Beetho- 
ven’s in D, Opus 70, No. 1, will be per- 
formed. Paolo Gallico will play Schumann’s 
‘“*Papillons’’ and J. H. McKinley will sing 
Walter’s prize song. 

Mr. SCHMIDT’S CONCERT.—Louis Schmidt, 
Jr., violinist, will give a concert of songs 
and instrumental music at Chamber Music 
Hall on Thursday evening. He will be as- 
sisted by Marguerite Hall, mezzo soprano, 
and Lotta Mills, pianist. 

—Miss SHay’s CONCERT. — Jessie Shay, 
pianist, will give a concert at Chamber 
Music Hall to-morrow night. 





A Question of Precedence. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 

The precedence due to guests was a mat- 
ter of vast importance in the seventeenth 
century, which the gentleman usher at 
Berkeley Castle was expected to have at 
his fingers’ ends. It had become very ¢om- 
plicated under the Commonwealth. There 
were peers, created by the King over the 
water, not recognized at home; there were 
the members, not peers, of Cromwell's 
upper house, and titles of his granting 
which the Royalists sniffed at. Mrs. Isham 
writes feelingly of the trials of hostesses 
when etiquette was reviving a little; neigh- 
bors are ‘“‘so discontented about you for 
plase as eg A be nevor to be reconciled 
againe; this is a thinge I doe much hate. 
Any one shall goe before me as will, and iff 
Sir Harry Blunte axed Harroles (Heralds) 
before he came downe, my Thinkes heare 
is so many buriells aboute, as none shoulge 
thinke of Plase.’”” She is very proud of a 
new page. ‘“‘ You be to see the fust of my 
small oficery I thinke itt may be a prety 
site to see him a Horse-backe, and in 
Boots, for since he nevore had Boots on 
before; he is to call at Lee for a leter, so 
he is not to stay longe with you. * * * 

have is for nothing 

but his Boots, and that pleases Pannye, 
he is pleased I am pleased. 

will be a weary with 


a 





‘your ever 
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HUMORIST NYE 18 DEAD 


Had Been Ill for a Month in His 
Beautiful Home in Asheville. 





HE WAS OVERWORKED AND WORRIED 


One of the Best Known of American 
Fun-Makers in Print and 


on the Stage. 


ASHEVILLE, N, C., Feb, 22.—Edgar Wilson 
Nye, the humorist, died to-day, after a 
month’s illness. His wife and all his chil- 
dren were at his bedside. 

His fatal illness is believed to have been 
due primarily to an attack of meningitis 
and to the aggravation of worry and over- 
work. 

Edgar Wilson Nye, or, more familiarly, 
* Bill Nye,” was one of the best-known 
American humorists. His quaint, good- 
natured, broadly-exaggerating writings gave 
him a large clientage among the newspaper 


readers and lecture atendants. While his 
humor was pronouncedly aggressive and 
distinctively’. American, his lectures and 





Edgar W. Nye, 
One of the Best Known of American Humorists. 





writings received a very warm reception in 
England and other foreign countries. 

Mr. Nye was born in Shirley, Me., Aug. 
25, 1850, but in his early days his father 
took him to Wisconsin, which was then 
being settled. He grew up on a farm 
and was educated at River Falls, where he 
studied law. He moved to Wyoming Ter- 
ritory in 1876, was admitted to the bar, 
and found but a cool reception. Justice 
was administered in those days in such a 
fashion that lawyers’ services were not 
in demand, 

The barren legal field caused Mr. Nye to 
begin writing for The Cheyenne Sun at $1 
per column. Soon a reportorial place on 
The Denver Tribune was given to him. 
Later he went to Laramie, Wyoming, and 
started The Boomerang. His writing at- 
tracted attention, and newspapers in all 

rts of the country published extracts from 

he Boomerang. When the paper finally 
proved a financial failure, he was able to 
finc a market for his weekly letters. 

He then entered upon a prosperous career. 
His writings found a ready sale, and his 
lectures were well attended. It has been 
said that his income of late years reached 
$30,000 per year. He once made a lecture 
tour with James Whitcomb Riley. 

Mr. Nye married Miss Fannie Smith of 
Chicago in 1877, and had four children, 
two boys and two girls. He lived in Wis- 
consin for some time, then on Staten Isl- 
and, and finally at his beautiful country 
home near Asheville, N. C.. This place is 
near the mountains, in the centre of the 
aristocratic district, a short distance from 
George Vanderbilt’s Biltmore. 

CHEYENNE, Wyoming, Feb. 22.—The people 
of Laramie and Cheyenne heard the news 
of “ Bill’’ Nye’s death with keen regret 
this afternoon. The old Boomerang office, 
over the stable, will be draped with mourn- 
ing. It was there that Nye made his rep- 
utation, saying that ‘‘to get to our of- 
fice, you go down the alley, enter the sta- 
ble, twist the gray mule’s tail, and im- 
mediately take the elevator.’’ 





WASHINGTON TO JONATHAN TRUMBULL 


Interesting Letter to the Son of the 
Patriotic Governor, 


From the Montclair (N. J.) Herald. 
The following letter from Gen. Washing- 
ton to Jonathan Trumbull, Jr., is now in 
the possession of a family in this town: 


Mount Vernon, Jany. 5th, 1784. 
Dear Trumbull, 

Your obliging letter of the 15th of Novr. did 
not reach me untill some days after we had taken 
possession of the City of New-York—The Scene 
that followed of festivity, congratulation, ad- 
dresses, and resignation must be my apology for 
not replying to it sooner.— 

I sincerely thank you for the Copy of the Ad- 
dress of Govr. Trumbull to the Genl. Assembly 
& Freemen of your €tate—The Sentiments con- 
tained in it are such as would do honor to a Pa- 
triot of any Age or Nation! at least they are too 


coincident with my own, not to meet my warm- 
est approbation.—Be so good as to present my 
most cordial respects to the Governor and let 
him know that it is mv wish the mutual friende 
ship & esteem which have been planted & fos- 
tered in the tumult of public life, may not wither 
and die in the serenity of retirement: tell him 
we should rather amuse our evening hours of 
life, in cultivating the tender plants & bringing 
®hem to perfection before they are transplanted to 
a happier clime.— 

Notwithstanding the jealous and contracted 
temper which seems to prevail in some of the 
States, yet I cannot but hope & believe that the 
good sense of the People will ultimately get the 
better of their prejudices; and that order and 
sound policy—tho’ thev do not come so scon as 
one would wish—will be produced from the pres- 
ent unsettled and deranged state of public af- 
fairs.—Indeed I am happy to observe that the po- 
litical disposition is actually meliorating every 
day. Several of the States have manifested an in- 
clination to invest Congress with more ample 
Powers—Most of the Legislatures appear dis- 
posed to do perfect justice—and the Assembly of 
this Commonwealth have just complied with the 
requisitions of Congress, and I am informed 
without a dissentient voice.—Everything, My dear 
Trumbull, will come right at last as we have 
often prophesied—My only fear is we shall lose 
a little reputation first. 

After having passed, with as much prosperity 
as could be expected, throu’ the career of public 
life, I have now reached the goal of domestic en- 
joyment—in which state I assure you, I find your 
good wishes most acceptable to me. The family 
at Mount Vernon joins in the same Complim’ts & 
cordiality to you & yours with which I am—D’r 
Sir yr. most Affect. & Obedt Serv., 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

Jonathn. Trumbull Junr. Esq. 

Jonathan Trumbull, Jr., was the second 
son of Jonathan Trumbull, the original 
*“ Brother Jonathan,’’ who was Governor of 
Connecticut from 1769 to 1783, when he re- 
signed. Jonathan Trumbull, Jr., served 
during the entire Revolutionary War. He 
was aide de camp to Gen. Washington 
from 1750 to the end of the war. He was 
elected and re-elected Governor of Con- 
necticut from 1798 until his death in 1809. 





Discovery of the Culture Method. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 

While studying: the disease known as fowl 
cholera, Pasteur having shortly before dis- 
covered the particular organism associated 
with this malady, he was one day unable to 
obtain a recent or vigorous cultivation of 
this microbe, and, wishing to communicate 
the disease to another fowl, he took, ‘‘ faute 
de mieux,’”’ a culture which was old and ex- 
hausted. But the fowl inoculated with this 
enfeebled growth of the microbe, instead 
of dying, survived the injection, and, more- 
over, appeared from this time onward to be 
possessed of some strange and inexplicable 
charm which rendered it proof against all 
infection from this disease, for it was able 
to resist subsequent inoculations with the 
most virulent and active fowl-cholera mi- 
crobes. Pasteur, convinced that this was 
no accident, but that he was here face to 
face with a great and important problem, 
which, if he could only unravel, might be- 
come of immense utility, repeat this 
chance experiment under numerous differ- 
ent conditions, with the result, now so well 
know to all, that in his hands the microbe 
which hitherto had only preved a malignant 
foe, was constrained to become the benef- 
icent protector of the animal into which it 
was inoculat 

The study of attenuated viruses and vac- 
cines was now vigorously pursued, but so 
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Amusements o 
THE NEWEST ‘ FAD”’ 


Is B. F Keith's Original Idea. 


CONTINUOUS 
PERFORMANCE 


at Mr. Keith’s Beautiful New 


Union Square Theatre 


Devoted to High-Class Vaudeville. 
THIS WEEK: 


DEBUT IN VAUDEVILLE OF 


VERNONA 


JARBEAU. 





Amusements. 
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Amusements. 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
THREE WEEKS ONLY! 


DAMROSCH OPERA CO. 


WALTER DAMROSCH.......Director, 
Repertoire First Week. 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 2, 


FIDELIO. 


Klafsky, Gadsky, Gruening, Fischer, Popovici, 
Behrens, Lange, Lellman, Putlitz. 


WED, EVENING, MARCH 4, 


LOHENCRIN. 


Gruening, ‘Ternina, Klafsky, Fischer, 
Mertens. - 

FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 6, 
THE SCARLET LETTER. 
din English.) 

Gadski, Berthald, ee Stehmann, Mertens, 
utlitz. 

SATURDAY MATINEE, MARCH 7, 


SIECFRIED. 


Ternina, Lange, Stehmann, 
Mertens, 

THE N. Y. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, LARGE 

CHORUS, NEW SCENERY, NEW COSTUMES. 

Reserved seats, $1 to $4. On sale at the Acad- 


Popovici, 


Alvary, Putlitz, 





AND 40 OTHER STARS. 
Prices 50c., 25c,; box seats, $1. Noon to 11 P. M. 


emy of Music. LEON MARGULIES, Bus. M’gr. 
The Steinway Piano used exclusively. 





FAMILY RESORT, 
HOURLY SHOWS, 


HUBER’S 14TH ST. MUSEUM, orsvssrrs:. 
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SHINE ’EM UP FREE. 
BOOTBLACK CONTEST. 


Four expert bootblacks who will give you a 
free shine at every performance. A novel and in- 
teresting act, 


THE SENSATION OF THE AGE. 


POISON-PROOF CAPT. VETRIO. 


Eats enough poison at every performance to kill 
a dozen men. 

Sig. Moustrom’s Boxing Monkeys; Jeffer- 
son, strong man; Mile. Morello’s dogs; 
Fanny Burdette, midget -snake charmer; 
Mitchell, soap eater. 

THEATRE.,.—Allen and Delmaur, two Harts, 
Rogers and Cleveland, Freres Djoun, Barbara 
Weston, Ada Jones, George Gladstone, and others. 
Big Bill. 20 artists. SUNDAY CONCERTS. 
10c. to all. 





THREE FINE BALLS AT LAKEWOOD 


Washington's Birthday Was Celebrated in 
the New-Jersey Resort as It 
Never Was Before. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J., Feb. 22.—Brilliant balls 
at the three leading hotels to-night closed 
one of the most successful holidays known 
at Lakewood. Among the large number of 
guests at this resort there is an unusual 
complement of people prominent in social, 
political, and financial affairs, whose pres- 
ence at the balls assured the success of 
each. Patriotic colors and beautiful flowers 
formed fine backgrounds for the rich gowns 
and costumes that prevailed. 

The Lakewood Hotel was radiant with 
electric lights in rainbow hues, garlands of 
laurel bunting, and tropical plants, all 
sparkling with electrical effects. Supper 
Was served in the main dining room during 
an intermission in the programme of twelve 
dances, 

Among the guests were T. A. Havemeyer, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Van Voorhees, Mr. and 
Mrs. O. P. W. Westervelt, Gen. J. Jordan, 
Mrs. Jordan, Miss Jordan, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
P. Campbell, Miss Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Ehret, George Ehret, Jr., and the 
Misses Ehret; Mrs. Pio Echeverriar, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. W. Lestrade, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
L. Darling, Mr. and Mrs. N. Clark, Mrs. 
Roeck, Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Merriam, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Moller, Mr. and Mrs. C, J. 


THE TEUTONIC CLUBS. 


The Brooklyn Arion brought its series of 
carnival entertainments to a close last Fri- 
day night with a masquerade ball, one of 
the most enjoyable and successful affairs 
in the history of the society. Both halls 
of its clubhouse on Wall Street were 
crowded with merrymakers, and among 
these were many novel and handsome 
masks, Of humorous representation there 
Was an abundance, and those who filled 
the gallery in the main hall and the outer 
circle of the lower hall freely applauded 
each new funmaker as he made his ap- 
pearance. 

The ball opened with a series of tableaus 
on the stege, which were presented at 11 
o’clock. This performance was entitled 
“The Féte of Prince and Princess Carnival 
and Their Suite.’”’ The stage presentation 
consisted of four pictures and dances, the 
latter being minuets of the past four centu- 
ries. The women of the suite represented 
columbines, and the men cavaliers of the 
Louis XIV. period. Prince Carnival was 
impersonated by Frederick C. Hecker, and 
the Princess by Miss Emily Mertz. Their 
suite was represented by the Misses Etta 
Lindhorn, Gussie Grether, Lucy Roeber, 
Frances Huber, Dora Hildenbrand, Lina 
Strubberg, Helene Kaufmann, and Carrie 
Correl, Harry E. Bassemir, John  Bier- 
schenk, Charles Steinbuch, Charles Graf, 
C. Koch, Charles Otto, R. C. Kaufmann, and 
George Doerschuck. 

Among the maskers who created the 





Coulter, Mr. and Mrs. J. Remsen, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. C. Dunham. Mr. and Mrs. T. J. 
Gaines, Mrs. Bradish Johnson, Mrs. Aymar, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Guerney, Mrs. G. D. 
Earle, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Patrick, Miss 
Richmond, and Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Tilling- 
hast, second, of New-York. 

The bal poudré at the Laurel House had 
all the effect of a painting representing the 
early Colonial days. Gen. and Mrs. Wash- 
ington, impersonated by Dr. Edwin Holmes 
and Miss Josephine Sands of New-York, re- 
ceived the guests standing under the Stars 
and Stripes with the arms of the United 
States, and were assisted by Mrs. A. M. Brad- 


shaw and Mrs. David B. Plumer of Lake- 
wood, Mrs. Charles J. Fisk of Plainfield, 
Mrs. H. H. Camp of Milwaukee, Mrs. W. 
A. Castle of Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. Eu- 
gene N. Howell of Poughkeepsie, and Mrs. 
William Ropes of New-York, all richly at- 
tired in gowns of the period. 

The minuet that opened the ball in the 
flower-decked music room was danced by 
Gen. and Mrs. Washington, Miss Eastwick 
and Miss Josephine Eastwick of New-Or- 
leans, Miss David, Paul D. Stockley, Harold 
Curtis of Lakewood, and H. Hayden Sands 
of New-York. 

The guests included Mrs. Rufus B. Cow- 
ing, Miss Cowing, Mr. and Mrs. L. Bayard 
Smith, Mrs. Morgan Dix, Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam H. Browning, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. David Barnett, Mrs. 
Effingham Maynard, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
A. Purrington, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Young, Jr. Mr. and Mrs. James C. 
Dayton, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard K. Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Francklyn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry B. Ketcham, Mr. and Mrs. Harris 
BE. Adriance, Mr. and Mrs. Clayton Platt, 
Miss Sands, Miss Valentine, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. L. Drummond, Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Day, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry L. Jacques, Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
Hyde, and Mr. and Mrs. Pliny Fisk of 
New-York; Col. Edward Morril and Mrs. 
Morrill, J. Howard Lewis, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarke Merchant and a party of young 
people from Philadelphia, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Andrews with a party of twelve 
from Cleveland. 

The Laurel-in-the-Pines had a double cele- 
bration in the dinner of the Society of the 
Cincinnati in the State of New-Jersey and 
the Washington Birthday ball. Never was 
the pink ballroom prettier, with the delicate 
coloring reflected in masses of pink and 
white azaleas, and three tall arches across 
the stage supporting a liberty bell and 
American flags. A buffet supper was served 
at midnight for the dancers and_ guests, 
among whom were Gen. Benjamin H. Bris- 
tow, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Mrs. Bristow, Mr. end Mrs. T. A. Have- 
meyer, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. J. Willis James, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. 
P. F. Handy, Mrs. William Toel, the Misses 
Toel, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Wendell, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. K. Clark, Miss Clark, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. R. Martin, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Crane, Mr. and Mrs. J. Merrit, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Dodge, 
B. Amyar Sands, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen P. 
Nash, the Misses Nash, Mr. and Mrs. N. S&S. 
Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. E. Robbins Walker, 
and Mrs. C. F. Winthrop of New-York; Mr. 
and Mrs. George W. Kenyon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles S. Whitney, and Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Ide of Brooklyn; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. W. Black and Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Wood 
of Pittsburg; Wolcott Ballestier of Brattle- 
borough, Vt., and Mr. and Mrs. J. Cc. Colt of 
Leicester, N. Y. 





In Danish Inns, 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 

The ordinary frequenters of Danish inns 
are not of so genteel a class. Some of 
them have very red noses, as well as un- 
comely, leatherlike ears, standing as 
straight from their heads as a long course 
of pressure from their caps or hats has 
insured. They keep to the common room, 
however. Not for them is the inner cham- 
ber, with its mirrors and a couch. Still 
less are they entitled to invade the inner- 
most apartment of all, a room often quite 
startling in the magnificence of its velvet 
and gilding, with photograph albums and 
worked footstools, and on\the walls the 
very best German prints to be obtained 
from the itinerant merchants. This last 
is the~family state room, for use on Sun- 
days and festivals. It does not bear what 
one may term a homely look, and for all 
its splendor, it is likely to be the least 
clean room in the house. 

The village tipplers and gossips are con- 
fined to the large room provided with a 
bar. Here they exchange remarks with 
the innkeeper and his assistants, drink 
cognac at two glasses for three halfpence, 
read the paper, and fill up all their unoc- 
cupied moments by throwing dice. Through- 
out the land you will invariably find sev- 
eral leather cups in these inn common- 
rooms and the cafés. Even as in the large 
hotels the guests help digestion after a 
table d’héte dinner with the little numbered 
cubes of bone, so in the humble kro or 
public Jouve, you may expect to hear the 
animated cry of the man who has twice 
in succession thrown sixes agetnst his op- 

ent. Not that the Dane is a gambler. 
Ee piayn, more often by far than not, for 
love or diversion pure and simple. And 
while he s, like as not _he will hum 
the tune either “‘ After the Ball,” “ Dais 

Bell,” or some other lately imported poor 
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most comment were six German Schuetzen 
Liesls, represented by Miss Gussie Graf, 
Miss Anna Winkopp, Miss Josie Scharmann, 
Miss Emilie I. Hess, Miss Elsa Pizakra, 
and Miss Frieda Ostermann. 

A pair of mummers cleverly impersonated 
Germania and Bismarck. They were Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Tielenius. 

The south end of the hall was arranged 


to represent a side view of the steamship 
Fulda, with the Moltke Bowling Club as 
representatives of the Arionites on their 
coming voyage to Europe for a concert 
tour. On board were: George Gomer, as 
Captain, George Dreissigacker, Gustav 
Wulfing, Gustave Uhl, John Bohnet, Ed- 
ward Bohnet, Charles Hauck, Theodore 
Frank, Arnold Behrer, George Butscher, 
George Peth, Herman Whipperman, George 
Koch, Charles Silberhorn, George David- 
son. The ship was equipped with boun- 
tiful provender in charge of the steward. 
A whistle announced the time to visit the 
steward’s quarters. Banners were flying 
from the ship containing the names of the 
individual cities of Europe, where concerts 
are to be given. 

The arrangements of the ball and enter- 
tainment were in charge of Dr. W. J. 
Schildge, Max C. Budell, J. C. Hacker, O. 
Hildenbrand, William C. Wagner, P. 
Bertsch, G. G. Kaufmann, Dr. E. Grether, 
H. Fuehrer, P. bBachenberg, Ernst A. 
Henle, B. Schuetz, William Bierschenk, 
Christopher Staiger, Charles Metzger, Adolf 
Vanrein, Charles CC, Frank. 


*,* 


The finales of the Beethoven Maennerchor’s 
carnival season took place last Friday night 
in the presence of an audience that filled 
the various halls in the building. The an- 
nual entertainments, which have been 
looked forward to for a long time, have 
come to the foreground of popularity with 
the devotees of Prince Carnival, for the 
Beethoven members always have some spe- 
cial and attractive features to offer to their 
guests. Special and elaborate preparations 
had been made for this masquerade ball, it 
being the twenty-fifth which has taken 
place in the present hall of the society, 
2:0-214 Fifth Street. 

The clubhouse was handsomely decorated 
with bunting, vines, wreaths, tropical plants, 
and paintings. The Decoration Committee 
had clothed the clubhouse in its finest holi- 


day attire, and had done its duty better 
than ever. The other committees had 
likewise excelled previous efforts, and as a 
result the ball was the finest from a spec- 
tacular point of view and the most suc- 
cessful as to attendance and receipts that 
the society has ever given. , 

The introduction to the ball was an orig- 
inal stage performance enacted by well- 
known Beethoven members and some tal- 
ented young German society women. The 
title of the presentation was ‘‘ Olympia up 
to Date.” 

The stage represented the Temple of 
Olympus. When the curtain was raised 
the gods of Truth, Love, and Faith were 
discovered. The New Woman appeared on 
a bicycle in search of Prince Carnival. 
Neither of the three gods would accept 
her as bride. As she was about to despair 
on account of failure, Uncle Sam arrived 
and succumbed to her pleadings. He stated 
that there were so many fools in_ his 
country already that another one could do 
no harm. The two celebrated the alli- 
ance with a grand carnival féte in which 
the assembled maskers joined. 

The Arrangement Committee comprised 
Oscar Buchheister, Bernard Schneller, Gus- 
tave Mueller, Franz Pfaff, and Albert Mey- 
er. 

The Reception Committee consisted of J. 
M. Ohmeis, Chairman; William Tenhomple, 
H. Herrmann, John Hagebuechle, William 
Brown, Henry Diefenthaler, William Pil- 


grim. 

The Lobby Committee was made up of 
William Kurtzer, Charles Baab, and Her- 
man Merteus. 

The Floor Committee consisted of Fred- 
erick Berndt, George Fritzel Julius Egge, 
E. Bachmann, William Kurtz, William 
Brandt, Jr. 

The Coterie was present with twenty- 
four members masquerading as a brigade of 
Col. Waring’s street cleaners, all on hobby- 
horses. Charles Brandt was the Captain 
of the brigade, and they created much 
laughter by their clever by-play. An un- 
usual number of humorous costumes were 
on the floor, and the affair abounded with 
pleasant features. 





President Tucker’s Letter. 


From ‘she Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

The recent student disturbance at Dart- 
mouth seems to have ended, fortunately, in 
a very creditable victory for President 
Tucker, by bringing about the downfall 
of the old and disagreeable custom of 
“horning ’’ unpopular professors. President 
Tucker reviews the matter in a frank and 
manly letter to THE NEW-YorK Times, He 
made an issue of the question on its first 
occurrence under his management of the 
college, but preferred to leave the abol- 
ishment of the custom to the student body. 
The last instance was too flagrant to be 
overlooked, but immediately after the “‘ sep- 
aration’? of the participants from their 


class, as dent Tucker fers to call 
ioe the college abplish the prac- 
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5TH AVENUE THEATRE. 


H. C. Miner...........--Proprietor and Manager 
MME, ELEONORA 


DUSE 


and her Italian Company. 
Monday, 


Feb’y 24th, CAMILLE. 


Tuesday, CGAVALLERIA RUSTICANA AND 
Tey 0th, LA LACONDIERA. 
Feb'y 26°h, CAMILLE. 
Sat'y Mat., CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA AND 
Feb'y 29th, LA LACONDIERA. 














Monday, 
March 2, 
Tuesday, 
March 3, 
Wednesday, 
March 4, 
Friday. 
March 6, 


Magda. 


Sat’y Mat, 
March 7, 





Sale of seats for second week (Magda) begins 
Thursday, -Feb’y 27th. Box office will be open 
from 9 A, M. to 7 P. M. 

Scale of Prices. 
1st Balcony, 


THEATRE, 


1 BWWAY & 35TH ST. 


Orchestra, $3; $3 and $2; 2d 


Balcony, $1.50, $1. 


HERALD 


CHAS. E. EVANS, Prop.|W. D. MANN, Manager. 


FIFTH MONTH. 
CROWDED ALL THE TIME. 
DAVID BELASCO’S 


THE 
HEART 
OF 
MARYLAND. 


A50th PERFORMANCE. 


MARCH 3—SOUVENIRS. 
ONLY MATINEE SATURDAY. 


CARNEGIE HALL. 


SPECIAL SUNDAY CONCERT, 
To-night at 8:15, 


SECOND APPEARANCE OF THE GREAT 


S A U R E T 


in conjunction with 


PLUNKET GREENE 
MISS YAW. 


7——_GRAND ORCHESTRA. 
Victor Herbert, Conductor. 


Programme: Overture. ‘‘ Euryanthe,’’ Weber. 
Conc@to No. 1, BRUCH, \M. Sauret,) a. Persian 
GUIRAUD; b. Sevillana, MASSENET, 
Vilanelle, DELL’ ACQUE, (Miss Yaw.) Two 
Slavic Dances, DVORAK. Songs (Mr. Plunket 
Greene,) a. Love Scene; b. Polonaise, HERBERT. 
Air Hungroise, ERNST (M. Saurct.» Theme and 
variations, PROCH (Miss Yaw,) Bakoczy March, 
BERLIOZ. a 
Popular prices, 50c. to $1.50. 
BOX OFFICE IS OPEN ALL DAY. 


CARNEGIE HALL. 
FIRST APPEARANCE IN NEW-YORK OF 


5 
WITH 


Symphony Society of N. Y. 
WALTER DAMROSCH,Musical Director 
Friday Aft., Feb. 28, and Sat. Evg., Feb. 29. 
Programme: Beethoven, Symphony IIl., 
‘* Broika,’’ Brahms; Concerto for Piano, with 
Orchestra, (Mr. Joseffy,) Liszt; Symphonic poem, 
‘** Tasso.”’ 
Seats now at Schuberth’s,.23 Union Square, and 
at Carnegie Hall. Cc. L. GRAFF, Bus. M’gr. 
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of the present season. 











THE 





Every ev’g 38:15. 


COUNTESS GUCKI. 
LAST MATINEES 
WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


*,.*Next Saturday, Feb. 29, FARE- 
WELL performance of MISS REHAN 
land Mr. Daly’s Company. 
elaborate production of 


*.*Next Monday, 
JULIET, and first 


Shakspere’s ROMEO AND 
appearance here of 
MRS. POTTER AS JULIET and 
MR. BELLEW AS ROMEO, 
An important cast; new scenery; costumes; 
music and dances; under Mr. Daly’s personal 


direction. 
DALY’S. 


Stoddard’s Illustrated Lectures. 
LENTEN MATINEES, 

Begin to-morrow, Feb. 24th. Six’ courses. Five 
different lectures in each course. Course tickets, 
$5, with reserved seat. Reserved seats for jin- 
gle lectures, $1.50 and $1. Admission, 50 cents. 








METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 
THURSDAY EV’G, FEB. 27, AT 8:15. 


Boston Symphony Urehestra 


MR. EMIL PAUR........-CONDUCTOR 


Soloists: 


Lillian Blauvelt, Franz Kneisel. 

PROGRAMME: HEINRICH ZOELLNER, Or- 
chestral Fantasia, ‘*‘ Midnight at Sedan,’’ (first 
time;) JOSEF HAYDN, Aria, ‘‘ With Verdure 
Clad,’’ from ‘‘ The Creation ’’; VIOTTI, Concerto 
for Violin, No. 22, in A minor; RICHARD 
STRAUSS, ‘ Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,”’ 
Op. 28; JOHANNES BRAHMS, Symphony No. 4 
in E minor, Op. 98. 

Seats at Schuberth’s, 23 Union Square. 

Cc. A. ELLIS, Manager. 





2:15. 


PALMER’S, Evgs. 8:10. Sat. Mat. 
Grand spectacular production! 


“FOR THE CROWN.” 


EDWARD VROOM, 
accompanied by 
ROSE COGHLAN 
AND A BRILLIANT COMPANY. 
MAGNIFICENT SCENERY AND COSTUMES. 
ALL ORCHESTRA SEATS $1.50. 


THEATRE, 
B’way & 33d St. 


STANDARD 
** Chimmie ’’ at home 


MONDAY, 
¥ Broadway. 


FEB. 24. on 
CHARLES H. HOPPER 


n his big succes 


CHIMMIE FADDEN. 


Evenings, 8:15. Matinee Saturday, 2:15. 


5 CONTINUOUS 20 & 
PASTOR § reRFoRMaNce. 30c. 
OPENS 12:30, 
Continues right on until 11 P. M. 
COME AT ANY HOUR. ALWAYS A SHOW. 
ANNIE OAKLEY, Great Rifle Shot; RICE 
AND ELMAR, KITTY MITCHELL, ELLA 
WESTER, LESTER AND WILLIAMS, TONY 
PASTOR, and 40 more stars. 

ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 28d St. and 4th Av. 
Open week day and evening. Exhibition of 
American Water Color Society. 
During this, the last, week of, exhibition the 
WHITE HUNGARIAN BAND 
(from the ‘‘ Waldorf ’’) will perform from 3 to 5 
every afternoon. Admission to all, 25 cents. 


EDEN MUSEE. 


NEW GROUP ON EXHIBITION TO-DAY 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR RESCUE. 
ALSO TWO GRAND CONCERTS. 
ADMISSION 25ec. TO-DAY. 
BIJOU Eve. at 8:15. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2. 

’ Crewds are nightly enjoying 
GENTLEMAN JOE, with|inthetitle role, and 
JAMES T. POWERS, a brilliant company, 
including Clara Wieland in her great impersona- 
tions, and Flo Irwin in her popular negro melodies. 
HOYT’S THEATRE, 24th St., near B’ way. 
Evgs., 8:30. Sat. Mat., 2:15. 
HOYT’S A BLACK SHEEP 
50TH PERFORMANCE FEB. 24. SOUVENIRS. 
SKATING 
I PALACE) ,¥ and NIGHT, 
LEX. AV. & 107TH ST. 
SKATING TO-DAY AT 2. TOQ-NIGHT AT 7:30. 
14TH ST. THEATRE ~Near 6th Av. 


Prices 25c. to $1.00. “Matinée Sat. only. 
CHAUNCEY THE IRISH 


OLCOTT : ARTIST. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 85th St., near B’ way. 
Evenings 8:20. Saturday Matinée. 
chard Mansfi harles Frohman, Mer. 

’ 


JOHN DREW | THE SQUIRE OF DAMES 
































TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 


1,269 Broadway. 
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Broadway & 13th St. 
OOHOOOOS 
e 4 WAR 
ON 
> 50c. 
OOO OOOOOS 
1 ‘ 
MATINEES WED. & SAT. AT 2 
THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 5, 
Harr M D t Greatest 
y » Den on, Banjo 
P. C. Shortis, The Paganini of the Banjo, 
Cecil Barnard, Musical Sketch at the Piano. 
The Paderewski of the Banjo. 
PHIPPS & ALPUENTE, Managers, 21 East 20th 
Evenings, 8:15. 
Beginning next Wednesday evening, 
Opera Comique, 
Produced under the direction of Max Freeman. 
Leo Dietrichstein, Richie Ling, Owen Westford, A 
NOTICE—The theatre will be closed on Monday 


Amusements. 
Star Theatre. 
a 
Welter ROOT. 55 o c's'c peenctuseshcccud ae 
Broadway’s Biggest Hit, 
z PRICES, 
War jie 
75C. 
AFew Seats 
of eae 
s > 
3d Big Week, 3d. 
9TH ANNUAL 
Banjo Concert 
at CHICKERING HALL. ’ 
Reuben R. Brooks, | *"* Yor'’s 
Vess L. Ossman, Tria, 
The Misses Leech, Plantation Melodies. 
Isenbarth & Lechler, Zither Duetists. 
2 . 
Orchestra of 100 Banjos and Guitars. 
s , ‘. 
Ladies Mandolin Ciub of 62, 
an 
Alfred A. Farland, 

Seats, $1.50, $1, T5c.,.and 50c., now on sale at 
Chickering Hall, and of 
ABBRY’S THEATRE, B’ way, cor. 38th, 

Matinée, Saturdays only, at 2. 
The Lillian Russell Opera Co. 
Presenting for the first time in this city the new 
The Goddess of Truth, 
By Stanislaus Stange and Julian Edwards. 
Musical Director—PAUL STEINDORFF. 
Cast includes J. W. Herbert, Frederick Solomon, 
Holbrook, Jennie Wethersby, Rose Beaudet, and 
Lillian Russell. 
and Tuesday evenings for final preparations. 
Seats for this week now on sale. Seat sale for 


next week opens Thursday. 
50c. 


Prices—$2, $1.50, $1, 





MUSIC ADMISSION 50c, 
KOSTER HN HON Boo, 
BIAL’S [32 3; NIGHT. 


near B’way. 
Limited Engagement—24 nights— 


LA LOIE 


FULLER 


Direct from her London and Paris Triumphs. 
NEW SERIES LIVING PICTURES. 
GRAND VAUDEVILLE PROGRAMME, 


BROADWAY THEATRE. 


Handsomest and Safest Thea e World. 
Manager M H. FRENCH 
Evenings at 8:15. Matinée Saturday at 2. 

Last week but The 


BOSTONIANS. 


Monday, Feb. 24, 2,000th performance. 
GOLDEN 
JUBILEE ROBIN ° 
HOOD, itis, 


Personalls conducted by Composer Reginald De 
Koven. Stage managed by Librettist Harry B. 
Smith, with entire strength of company. 











A. M. Pa!mer, 


GARDEN THEATRE. 9 4.2%Pem 


FEB. 24, 


SYDNEY ROSENFELD'S PRODUCTION OF 


THE TWO ESCUTCHEINS, 


Miss Maxine Elliott, 
Mrs, 
Marie 


With a @Cistinguished cast: 
Mr. Frank Worthing, 
Thomas Barry, Mr. Charies 
Valleau, Mr. Robert Cotton, 


FIRST MATINEE WED., FEB. 26 
ACADEMY ©&F Music. 


lath St. 
Gilmore & Tompkins........+-- Prop’rs 


Last Week. 


THE 
SPORTING 
DUCHESS. 


Management Charles Frohman. 


LAST MATS. WED. AND SAT., 2. 


“American Theatre. 


12D ST. AND 8TH AV. (NEAR BROADWAY.) 
Manager M T. H. French 
Reserved seats, orchestra circle, and balcony, 5c. 


5TH WEEK 
AND 
LAST BUT ONE 


BURMAH 


THE SENSATIONAL SUCCESS. | 


Evenings at &. Saturday Matinée at 2. 


Mr. George Backus, 


Bowser, Miss 
and others. 





& Irving Pl. 
& M’g'rs 


SVE., 


},, PLEASURE PALACE. 
Proctor § ssth St.,near Lex.Av., 12 to 12. 
25c.,50c.,Stalls and bxs.,$1, $1.50, $2. 


Last Week Geo. Lockhart’s Elephants, 
The Parkins, G. Thatcher, Marlo-Dunham, 40 eths. 
May, Theatre, 23d St., near Gth Av. 
Proctor’s 11 to 11; 25c, 50c; stalls & box seats, $1. 
GEORGE THATCHER, PAPINTA. 
Russeil Bros.’ Comedians, Granto & Mand, 33 
others. Sunday Concerts 2:30 to 11 at both jiouses. 
MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB, fall alD W.40 
Afternoons: Feb. 27. March 9, March 2u. 
THREE JOINT RECITALS 


SZUMOWSKA 
T.&J.ADAMOWSKI 


(of the Boston Symphony Orchestra.) 


Season tickets, $5, single seats, $2, at Schuberth’s. 
The Steinway Piano used. 


MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB HALL. 119 W. 40. 
{ONDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 24, AT 3. 
Joint Song Recital, 


MARIE BREMA 
PLUNKET GREENE. 


Victor Harris, Accomp. Programmes and tickets 
at 23 Union Square and Carnegie Hall. Seats, $1.50, 
CASING Continued Tremendous Houses! 
UNPRECEDENTED BUSINESS! 
SECOND 


Canary & Lederer’s oO} 
CASINO COMPANY. | MONTH 














The Leading Lyric Production of the Day! 

Chambers.|2 to 6 & § to 12. |aret du Neant.’’| 25c. 
OF ZENDA 

TUESDAY, at 3 P. M Las Lectre but one. 

: < 

EMPIRE THEATRE. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 

COMPANY. Preceded by Marse Van, 
DAS GLUECK IM WINKEL, 


BOth Performance—MARCH 12—Costly Souvenirs, 
At 8:15 sharp..4th Av. and 23d St. 
Matinees Thurs. and Sat., 2. 
MISS KINGSLEY 
ANOTHER EMPIRE SUCCESS. 
IRVING PLACE THEATRE. Eve. 8:15 
Thursday, (first time,) Friday, Sat.Mat. and Eve. 
ri TeSSE @ 


THE LADY SLAVEY 
Casino To-day & Daily,|TheWeird Pee) Adm, 
Tyvcnum THEATRE.........SPECIAL 

on the French Military and Genre Painters. 
MARRIAGE. 
Monday, Tues., and Wed., Sudermann’s 
* COM UCKI.” 





GRAND OPE HOUSE 
i AUGUSTIN D. 


Weel. & Sat. 


EET Re See ee ea ae ME Or DEERE 
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PEEKSKILL GETS 


The Money Was Forfeited to It Under a 
Trolley Road Franchise. 





ACCOMMODATION 


VILLAGE §=WANTS 


Story of Various Fruitless Efforts 


That Have Left the Stages and 
Cabs Undisturbed. 


PEPKSKILL, N. Y., Feb. 22.—The Peekskill, 
®tate Camp and Mohegan Lake Railway 
Company allowed its franchise to lapse at 
midnight Feb. 20, and so forfeited the $10,- 
000 which it had posted with the vil- 
lage of Peekskill, which sum, under the 


company’s charter, it was to forfeit in the 
event of its not having built atd mrain- 
tained a certain railroad in Peekskill prior 
to Feb. 20, 1896. Peekskill is $10,000 richer 
than it was, but it has not the desired 
railroad. 

As a matter of fact, the people of Peeks- 
kill would much rather have an electric 
railroad than the $10,000, but, as the com- 
pany has failed to give the people what 
they want, they feel that they have some 
compensation for their misfortune and un- 
happiness. 
history of trolley 
Peekskill is an interesting one, full of in- 
cidents and vicissitudes, which wouid fill 
a large volume with spicy and very read- 
able matter. There have been four at- 
tempis to build a trolley road in Peekskill. 
Only wuwo of these have assumed tangible 
shape, and still the village is without ade- 
quate means of local passenger transpor- 
tation, save by the greedy and avaricious 
hackmen and a stage line of ten-cent-fare 
stages, drawn by mules, and familiarly 
known in this section as ‘‘ Ap” Sherwood’s 
mule stages. 

Peekskill is a thriving town of 12,000 in- 
habitants, academies, .and good 
public schools; Depew Opera House, that 
$70,000; a dozen churches, growing 
and prosperous manufactories, a very-much 
alive Board of Trade, a Volunteer Fire 
Depariment, second to none in the State; 
and all other requisites for a growing, and 
developing would-be city—save only a trol- 
ley railroad. 

The first semblance of a surface railway 
project in Peekskill was back in the sev- 
enties, when several prominent citizens se- 
cured a sort of charter to construct ferries 
at Peekskill, and also a railway through 
and along the surface of its streets, It 
Was not intended to build the road at 
once, but the men thought it wise to se- 
cure a charter under which to build in 
the future, and so have an advantage over 
all others. 

Horse-car roads were being built at that 
time in many places, and the company 
desired to be in the swim. But the project 
slumbered. One by one the Directors died. 
No. meetings were held, and finally, after 
one had moved away, far in the West, and 
disappeared from sight and mind, there 
Was not a quorum of Directors left. This 
was the condition when in the Fall of 1892 
there was an agitation started by The 
Highland Democrat for a surface railway. 
A public sentiment was worked up. An 
attempt was made to revive this old char- 
ter, hidden by the dust of almost a quar- 
ter of a century. 

A bill was about to be introduced in the 
Legislature to give new life to the concern 
80 that a Board of Directors might be 
chosen. There were residents of Peekskill 
who thought the charter should not be re- 
vived. Brooklyn capitalists were interest- 
ed and brought to Peekskill. They looked 
over the ground. The interested parties 
met Monday night, Jan. 16, 1893, and the 
result was the organization of ‘‘ The Peeks- 
kill Surface Railway Company,” with a 
capital of $50,000. Clark D. Rhinehart, ex- 
Sheriff of Kings County, was elected Presi- 
dent, Edwin B. Lent, a wealthy stove man- 
ufacturer of Peekskill, Vice President; Nel- 
son G. Foshay, editor of The Democrat, 
Secretary, and George A, Gillully of Brook- 
lyn, Treasurer. The other Directors were 
Dr. Eldorus De Motte Lyon of Peekskill, 
D. 8S. Monsarett of New-York, Major Ed- 
ward H. Hobbs, and James M. Gifford, of 
the law firm of Hobbs & Gifford of New- 
York. These were also incorporators, to- 
gether with Supervisor William R. Thorne, 
George E. Briggs, William Lawson, Dr. 
Perley H. Mason, Postmaster John Smith, 
and other prominent persons of Peekskill. 

Then came a race against time. This was 
Monday night. The Board of Village 
Trustee S were to meet the following night. 

Mr. Briggs, one of the incorporators, was 
rushed off on the 2 o’clock A. M. train for 
Albany, which city was reached at daylight. 
As soon as the Secretary of State’s office 
opened the incorporation papers were filed, 
the necessary forms complied with, and the 
tax paid at the State Treasurer’s office. An 
express was taken for New-York City, 
which place was reached late in the aft- 
ernoon. From there a train was taken on 
the Harlem Railroad to White Plains, and 
the papers filed in duplicate with the 
County Clerk. Thence to Tarrytown the 
journey was quickly made in a sleigh, with 
the mercury 8° below zero. From ‘Tarry- 
town to Peekskill was a short trip by cars, 
and as the Village Board of Trustecs was 
called to order at 8 P. M., much io the 
amazement of the spectators present and 
the consternation of the supporters of the 
** old company,” the duly _ incorporated 
sé Peekskill Surface Railroad Company” 
made application for a fsanchise in proper 
form. 

The 
election 
people 


railroading in 


The 


first-class 


cost 


3oard of Trustees 

for Feb. 4, on 
were to vote as 
wanted an electric road on the streets of 
the village. When the polls were closed 
it was found that there were 40 ballots 
against an electric railroad and 928 for it. 
The majority could easily be reckoned. 
The board granted the Peekskill Surface 
Railway a charter by a vote of 4 to 2 on 
eb. S&S. The negative votes were cast by 
** Alderman’’ David G. Montross and Coli. 
Clarence Hait Frost. 

Work was at once begun. Leverett F. 
Crumb was the local counsel. He after- 
ward resigned, and ex-Assemblyman D. W. 
Travis was appointed in his place. Hobbs 
& Gifford were the general counsel. The 
necessary consents of property owners 
were obtained Surveys were made by 
Engineer Ledlie and his corps of assist- 
ants, and bids were asked for, received, and 
esened. Rut there was The people 
became irritated and chafed under the 
procrastination. Finally it was found that 
the difficulty lay in the fact that the capi- 
tal was not forthcoming. The Hquitable 
Mortgage Company, which was to furnish 
the capital, went into the hands of a receiv- 
er about that time. From time to time 
spasmodic efforts were made to obtain new 
capital for the scheme. Messrs. Hobbs, 
Gifford, and Rhinehart resigned, and other 
men were elected to the Board of Direct- 
ors. Appeals were made to the Board of 
Trustees for time, but without avail, The 
franchise lapsed by reason of limitation 


ordered a snecial 
which day the 
to whether they 


delay. 


May 2 1894, 

The disappointment of the people was bit- 
ter. Railroad matters relapsed into a state 
of quietude for awhile. Then came another 
company called the “ Peekskill, State Camp 
and Mohegan Lake Railroad Company.” 
Alfred Ely Beach, then editor of The Scien- 
tific American, was back of the scheme. 
The organization was as follows: President 
—Charles E. Hammond of New-York; Vice 
President and Counsel—Thomas D. Husted: 
Secretary—George M. Bailey of New-York; 
Treasurer—Frederick C. seach of New- 
York. Gardner Hiscox of Brooklyn was 
made a Director, and John B. Westbrook 
and Henry il. Armstrong, two Peekskill 
men of wealth and influence, were put in to 
give the company local standing. They 
bought a site for a power house on the up- 
per dock, purchased Judge Jones’s fine prop- 
erty at Lake Mohegan, and were going to 
convert it into an elegant park there and 
have it the terminus of the trolley road 
which they would build, &c. The company 
Was incorporated Monday, Oct. 8 i804 
with a capital stock of $75,000, which Mr’ 
Beach promised to pay in. 

Again there was opposition. Some prac- 
tical railroad men, Benjamin Norton of the 
Atlantic Avenue Road, Brooklyn, and Edgar 
W. Peckham of the Peckham Motor, Truck, 
and Wheel Company, decided that Peek- 
skill was the place to build an electric road 

at would pay, and the ‘“ Peekskill and 

ortlandt Railroad Company” was organ- 
ized, of which the officers were: President— 
Edgard- W. Peckham; Vice President—Rx- 
Mayor William D. Southard of Peekskill; 
Secretary—E. F. Hill of Peekskill; Treas- 
urer—Benjamin Norton. The other Direc- 
tors were Walter Wilkenson of Brooklyn,: 
Joseph H. Burton, Henry C. Soop, and Wil- 
gott Klingburg, all of Kingston, and Dr. EB. 

. M. Lyon of Peekskill. The incorporators 
were these men: William H. Belknapp and 
William R. Mott, President and Secretary, 

ectively, of the Peekskill Hat Manufac- 
a ng Company; George E. Briggs, Col. C, 

. Frost, Frank Manser, and Egbert B, 
Travis. The necessary papers were drawn 
ed; and before the ink was dry 

‘was in a hack bound for the 
where he took the 9: Ret 


| tation 
¢ rytown, drove over to 


and astounded gathering of ratiroad 





nates when the Beach dicate at Ta 
the corporation rooms. heard the ap- 
plication. of the Peckham Company for a 
franchise read! first. Each company laid 
down certified checks for $10,000 as an 
evidence of good faith. This was demanded 
by a resolution of the Board of Trustees, 
after the fiasco of the previous oompany. 
Then the fight began and it was a bitter 
one to the finish. After a few meetings 
of the board, in which the matter was dis- 
cussed, there was a public meeting held in 
Liberty Hall Nov. 13, at which there was 
a tremendous outpouring of citizens, There 
were arguments for and against the road 
and the granting of a franchise. me of 
the most infivential citizens spoke—lawyers, 
doctors, corre, and business men. The 
clergymen of the village opposed the run- 
ning of the ears on the Sabbath Day, a 
clause in the franchise providing that 
cars must be run on Sunday. At the 
Board of Trustees’ meeting the following 
week the Peckham Company, after en- 
deavoring to secure some modifications in 
the very strong franchise drawn by Cor- 
poration Counsel Crumb and failing in 
their attempt,swithdrew their application. 
They were given back their money, less the 
small amount used, by agreement, to pay 
their share for advertising and necessary 
expenses. The Peekskill State Camp and 
Mohegan Railway Campany was voted the 
franchise. 

The company immediately had surveys 
made, obtained the necessary consents of 
property owners along the routes, and made 
other preliminary plans. Then it seemed 
to lose all interést in the matter. Weeks 
passed, and finally there were rumors that 
the company was not going to build the 
road. It was found that it had accepted 
the franchise too hastily. There were 
clauses in it so stringent and binding that 
it would be impossible to build _a road 
under it and make any money. The com- 
pany was hemmed in on every side. It 
was universally conceded that no other 
franchise had ever been drawn so care- 
fully. The practical railroad men_ who 
composed the Peckham Company had dis- 
covered this in time. Several appeals were 
made to the Trustees to modify the char- 
ter. At the annual meeting of the company 
a’number of Directors withdrew and new 
ones were elected. Mr. Beach was elected 
President in place of Mr. Hammond. In- 
stead of Mr. Beach furnishing the capital, 
an Unsuccessful effort was made to sell 
bonds. 

At a special meeting of the board, Mon- 
day evening. Dec. 30, W. G. McAdoo of 
Yonkers appeared before the Board of 
Trustees and made a final appeal for mod- 
ifications in the franchise and for an ex- 
tension of time. The board voted not to 
take action that night. On New Year's 
Day, Alfred Ely Beach, the head and 
presumed backer of the whole scheme, died. 
At the following meeting of the board it 
denied the application of Mr. McAdoo. 

Consequently, there was nothing left 
to do but to forfeit the $10,000. The money 
is deposited in a trust company in New- 
York to the credit of the village. The 
Peekskill State Camp and the Mohegan 
tailway Company now threaten to sue 
for the recovery of the money. The board 
will meet Tuesday evening next, and will 
probably take action on the matter, and the 
railroad company will probably be +heard 
from. In the meantim”’, Peekskill wants a 
trolley road, and wants it badly. 





FORCED THE CAPTAIN TO RESIGN 


Company H, Seventy-first Regiment, Said 
to Have Compelled Its Commander 
to Retire. 


Company H, Seventy-first Regiment, 
which has for two weeks been engaged in 
a quarrel with its Captain, S. Percy Fisher, 
has, it is authoritatively stated by mem- 
bers of the company, succeeded in obtain- 
ing the resignation of Capt. Fisher. 

The trouble in the company arose in con- 
nection with the discharge of First Lieut. 
William Longson, who, without having ap- 
plied to be discharged, was dismissed in a 
summary manner, and, his friends claim, 
for no other reason than that the Cap- 
tain was jealous of his influence with the 
men, 

Captains have a legal right to discharge 
men who have served five years, and have 
not re-enlisted, but the right is seldom ex- 
ercised, and when it is exercised without 
consulting the man discharged, trouble is 
likely to ensue. 

It did ensue in this case, without an hour's 
delay, for Sergt. Longson was popular and 
highly esteemed by his comrades on ac- 
count of his long and faithful service. The 
members of the company almost to a man 
were extremely indignant. Longson had 
served over nine years, and had he been 
allowed to remain in service, would have 
qualified in a few months for the State 
Cross of Honor 

The company requested the Captain to re- 
consider his decision. This Capt. Fisher re- 
fused to do, claiming that Longson knew 
he was to be discharged, on account of his 
tendency to consider the First Sergeant a 
person of more importance than the Cap- 
tain, which was a detriment to the com- 
pany. 

The Captain’s refusal arrayed the com- 
pany squarely against him. The efforts of 
peacemakers to arrange a compromise were 
unsuccessful, 

The company, while ostensibly doing its 
duty, has been practically in a state of 
mutiny for two weeks, and threats have 
been freely made that it would refuse to 
drill if Capt. Fisher did not resign. ‘This, 
it is now stated, he has done, although 
Brigade and Regimental Headquarters be- 
ing closed on Washington’s Birthday, con- 
firmation of the report is not obtainable at 
these places. 

Lieuts. Joyce and Lichtenstein of the com- 
pany, who have supported their brother offi- 
cer in the controversy, are also said to have 
resigned as a protest against the action 
of the company, although there is no ill 
feeling toward them. 

Capt. Fisher is one of the few officers of 
the Seventy-first who have risen from the 
ranks. He has always been regarded as a 
competent and careful officer. He was the 
first Secretary of the Regimental Athletic 
Club, a member of the Gazette Association, 
and prominent in regimental affairs, al- 
though there has been complaint that his 
employment as a clerk in the Post Office 
prevented him giving sufficient attention to 
his duties, 

The action of Company H and resulting 
resignations may lead to serious conse- 
quences, as the annual inspection of the 
Seventy-first is scheduled to occur the week 
beginning March 9. It will be almost impos- 
sible for the company to make a good Show- 
ing under existing circumstances. Mem- 
bers of the regiment fear that unless the 
resignations are recalled the company will 
be disbanded or united with another com- 
pany, reducing the Seventy-first to an eight- 
company regiment. 

Company H is ordered to parade with the 
First Battalion, Seventy-first Regiment, at 
the armory Tuesday evening. There is 
speculation as to whether it will do so un- 
der command of Capt. Fisher, or brave the 
authorities by a farcical turnout, and stand 
the consequences, 





MEDAL RECOVERED AFTER MANY YEARS 


Awarded by South Carolina for Serv- 
ices in the Mexican War, 


From The Philadelphia Times. 

In a little express package received by 
Samuel Valentine of 4,293 Mantau Street re- 
cently there was inclosed in a wrapping 
of cotton a heavy silver medal with a 
unique history. It was presented to Capt. 
Joseph Valentine, the father of the re- 
cipient, in 1863, by the State of South Caro- 
lina, for gallant services performed by him 
in the Mexican war, as a private in the 
famous Palmetto Regiment of Charleston 


Volunteers. The elder Valentine was a son 
of Col. Samuel Valentine, and was born in 
Charleston, on Feb. 21, 182%. 

He served all through the Mexican war, 
and was wounded in the celebrated charge 
made by his regiment at Cherubuscao, when 
Col. Pierce M. Butler was killed. He was 
four years on crutches, and when hé re- 
covered and returned to Charleston the 
State of South Carolina presented him with 
two medals—one for bravery on the field, 
and one because he was the youngest man 
in his regiment. He was made a Lieutenant 
in the Confederate Army, was in charge of 
the construction of the trenches at Manas- 
sas, and in 1863, while commanding Fort 
Moultrie, he was struck and_ seriously 
wounded by a piece of burst shell. 

In this last encounter with fate he lost 
his two medals, which up to that time he 
had always worn. When he was able to get 
about he tried to find out what had become 
of them, but failed utterly. Fifteen years 
ago he moved North, and settled in Phila- 
delphia. Five years ago he died suddenly 
of heart failure, and he bequeathed to his 
six children the task of continuing the 
search for his medals. This they did to the 
best of their ability, and a Charleston 
newspaper kept the matter in the public eye. 

A few days ago Samuel Valentine, the son, 
received a letter from John Pinckney, a 
United States District Attorney in ‘fexas, 
with headquarters at Hempstead, notifyi 
him that one of the missing Is ban 
SE pp en 
° e an y ran across 
one ¢ medals. It had bec 
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SONS OF THE REVOLUTION 


Seventh Annual Meeting of the Con- 
necticut Society. 





GRAND BANQUET HELD IN WATERBURY 


Toasts Answered and Addresses Made 
by Many Statesmen Whose Rep- 


utation Is National. 


WATERBURY, Conn., Feb. 22.The seventh 
annual gathering of the Connecticut Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
held in this city to-day, was the largest 
gathering the Connecticut Society has ever 
held. The guests, as they arrived, were 


conducted to the Waterbury Club, which 
was used as headquarters. There they were 
entertained until they went to the City Hall 
at 1:30 P. M. A special train brought the 
contingent from Meriden, and special cars 
were set aside for the use of members of 
the society on all other forenoon trains. 
The hall was beautifully decorated in a 
patriotic manher. The American Band of 
Waterbury furnished music as the guests 
were seated and during the toasts. The 
menu was an elaborate one. 

Gen. S. W. Kellogg of Waterbury was 
toastmaster, and delivered his own address 
at 2:30 o’clock, and shortly after began the 
introduction of the speakers. 

Gen. Kellogg of Waterbury spoke in a 
general way on Connecticut heroes in the 
Revolution. Jonathan Trumbull of Nor- 
wich, President of the State Society, ad- 
dressed those present on ‘“‘ The Connecticut 
Society, Sons of the American Revolution.” 
A. H. Fenn of Winsted, Justice of the Con- 
necticut Supreme Court, spoke on “ Litch- 
field County in the American Revolution.” 
The address of Walter S. Logan of New- 
York was on “ The Sons of the American 
Revolution in New-York.” 

Prof. Alonzo Williams of Brown Univer- 
sity spoke on “ Rhode Island in the Ameri- 
can Revolution.’’ He said there were eleven 
reasons why Rhode Island was pre-emi- 
nent. She was the first to declare against 
the Stamp Act, the first to support the 
resolutions of the Virginia Burgesses, the 
first to brave royalty by sinking the ship 
Liberty, the first to spill blood; Providence 
was the first town meeting to recommend 
the establishment of a Continental Con- 
gress; Admiral Whipple of Rhode Island 
fired the first gun in the Revolution; 
Rhode Island was the first to recommend 
the Continental Navy; she was the mother 
of the American postal system; she was 
the first to declare its independence; no 
colony furnished more men in proportion 
to its size; she furnished more money also 
on the basis of her population. 

John Addison Porter of Hartford spoke 
on “A Plea for Old Put.” in 
part: 

Putnam was the pioneer patriot of all New- 
England; indefatigable, intense, sublime in his 
faith that freedom would finally be won, and 
sure that the causé in which he was enlisted 
was the best thing an American of that day 
could live for, and if need be, die for. And yet 
Israel Putnam has his critics and sneerers and 
defamers, just as Washington had, just as Lin- 
coln had, just as Grant had, just as to-day a 
few silly snobs are vilifying the record of big- 
hearted, big-brained, useful ‘‘ Ben’’ Franklin, 
because, forsooth, as a young man, he worked at 
the case. A snarling, yelping pack of human 
hyenas, jackals, and wolves, I call them, ready 
under pretense of a pseudo gentilyy, or ardor 
for discovering truth, to circulate calumny, and 
willing, if heed bé, to flay alive their own an- 
cestors in order to demonstrate their alleged 
keenness. Putnam gave all he had to humanity, 
to justice, and to liberty. He lived not for bim- 
self, but for others. He fought not for gain, 
but for glory. 

Senator O. H. Platt of Meriden delivered 
an address on ‘“‘ The Continental Congress. 
Congressman N. D. Sperry of the Second 
Congressional District spoke on ‘‘ The Con- 
gress of the United States,” and said, among 
other things: 

It seems as though Congressmen acted at times 
so as not to do that which the people expect 
might be done, ‘There are thousands of bills 
before Congress in which the people are inter- 
ested, and upon which much labor and thought 
have been expended, and yet when the session 
closes only a few of them have come to light, 
or have even been heard of upon the floor of the 
Jiouse, because, perhaps, the originator of the 
bill has been unable to get his hearing before 
the committee ih time to have the House and 
Senate act upon it. 

And yet, my friends, let us _ not despair. 
The Government at Washington still lives, and 
is pursuing its noisy and fiery demonstrations 
each day, and in the end, perhaps, out of a 
bushel of bills here and there, some grain is 
saved. Perhaps it is well that so little legis- 
lation is accomplished. Perhaps it is well for 
the country that all the bills presented do 
not pass or are even heard of again; and yet 
it seems strange, passing strange, to every one 
who has his pet measures and schemes, that his 
bills, upon which he has expended so much 
thought and labor, have come to naught. Con- 
gress has many true and valiant statesmen 
among its members, men who are really great 
and gifted in legislation, who are striving to 
do their best for the good of the country and 
oftentimes accomplish great and noble results. 

The Hon, Lynde Harrison of New-Haven 
spoke “‘Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress.” Col. N. G. Osborn of New-Haven 
spoke on ‘The Women of the American 
Revolution and the Daughters To-day. 


He said, 





DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Their Fifth Congress Closed in Wash- 
ington Yesterday. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 22.—The Daughters of 
the American Revolution wound up their 
fifth Congress by a patriotic celebration of 
Washington’s Birthday, with exercises ap- 
propriate to the occasion. After prayer 
and a recitation of ‘‘ Our Flag,” Mrs. John 
R, Foster, President General, made the 
address of welcome to the visiting societies. 


She said: 


We, the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
to-day welcome all the patriotic societies of the 
City of Washington and ask them to join with 
us in celebrating the birthday and honoring the 
name of the Father of our Country. In this 
we can all unite with patriotic zeal. The recent 
great revival of love of country is one of the 
most encouraging signs in our National life, and 
the days we celébrate are becoming red-letter 
days, which linger long in our memories. 

It is not idle sentiment we are encouraging in 
the women and youth of our land, but by these 
celebrations we hope to increase the love of 
home and country throughout the land and make 
more loyal thé mén and women Of America, How 
the young heart bounds and the eye gleams 
at the sight of the Stars and Stripes, as our be- 
loved flag is being honored in all the public 
schools of our land. We want all our youth to 
be true Americans, and wherever they wander 
in distant lands to revere and respeet the flag 
of the Union. 

And we women, with the old-fashioned woman- 
liness Which we believe to be humanity’s crown 
and jewel, are doing all we can to train the chil- 
dren in the ways of true patriotism. We do not 
represent the ‘‘new woman" in our organiza- 
tion, but are content to be loving wives and 
mothers, making in our homes loyal husbands, 
brothers, and citizens. 

A verse of the Koran reads, ‘‘ A son wins Para- 
aise at his mother’s knees,”” and it is here we 
would inculcate let&sons of patriotism. When I 
found my little grandson of scarcely seven years 
old last Bummer absorbed in ‘The Boys of 
76,"’ I was encouraged to believe we ate raising 
patriots all along the line, and that loyal sons 
will not bé wanting if foreign powérs raise their 
arms against us. 

It is sald no country is greater than its wo- 
men; so this Nation will look to us for its sup- 
port and guidance. Tne women of ’76 were the 
inspiration of that struggle, and but for them the 
War of Independence would have passed into 
history aS the American rebellion, and the wo- 
men of this. closing century are stirring up pa- 
triots and historic associations to keep alive the 
— of '76, and we welcome them all, as well as 
the patriotic Sons on this 22d of February. 

Together, then, let the loyal Sons and Daughters 
rejoice and be glad on this day. We cannot be 
independent each other, When the sons were 
on the battlefield bearing the brunt of war, the 
daughters were very busy in homes nursing the 
sick and wounded, and cheering the faint-hearted. 
Both have nobly done their part, and can come 
together te celebrate their victories in these days 
of peace, and honor the name of him who was 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen. 

The audience joined in singing the “ Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and Senator Hawley of 
Connecticut delivered an address on ** Wash- 
ington as a Boy, Soldier, and President.” 
He was followed by other speakers, and 
by an attractive programme, which lasted 
several hours. 





NEW-JERSEY DAUGHTERS SERVE 
TEA, 


A Pleasant Celebration of the Holi- 
day in Orange. 

ORANGE, N. J., Feb. 22—The New-Jersey 

State Bociety of the Daughters of the Amer- 

ican gtr eee the birthday of 


_ 7 
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under the supervision of Mrs. Robert Ward 


of South Orange, who presided and re- 
ceived the guests as they entered the hall. 
Many prominent men and women from all 


over the State of New-Jersey were present 
and enjoyed the musical and literary enter- 
tainment which followed the reception, 

State Chaplain Alexander Mann of Orange 
made an address and was followed by Mrs. 
Ella Hardin Walworth of New-York, who 
spoke in very appropriate terms of the life 
and work of the great man whose birthday 
the Nation celebrated. Miss Marian Smith 
and Mrs, Isaac E. Gates, both of Orange, 
presented original peems bearing on the oc- 
casion, while Mrs. George Craven of New- 
atk read a paper entitled ‘‘ Washington in 
New-Jersey.””’ A number of instrumental 
and vocal solos were rendered by prominent 
artists of the State, assisted by the East 
Orange Banjo Club. 

Tea was served during the reception, and 
the guests were much pleased to know that 
the teapot which was used was one which 
had seen service at a party where George 
Washington was a guest. 


A BIG ORGAN FOR ALBANY 





The One Which Is 
Cathedral of 


Proposed for the 
All Saints, 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 22.—If present plans 
are carried out, this city will soon be the 
possessor of one of the finest and largest 
church organs in the country. It will be in 
the Cathedral of All Saints. Ever since the 
present organist and choirmaster, J. Benton 
Tipton, came to his charge in Febru- 
ary, 1893, the subject of replacing the old 
instrument with a new one has been under 
discussion more or less serious, 

The interior of the cathedral is well known 
as a splendid example of ecclesiastical 
architecture, which, although completed 
only so far as the clere-story windows, is 
elegant and ornate to a high degree. ‘The 
splendor of the ritual, enhanced by as good 
music as may be heard anywhere, enjoys a 
wide reputation. The one thing which has 
always been lacking is an organ worthy of 
the place. The organist is one of the tal- 
ented musicians of the country, who has 
had a successful career in every way. He 
is an Englishman. 

The best organs are now built with elec- 
tric connections and mechanism throughout, 
which enables the placing of parts of the 
organ in different parts of a church, so as 
to obtain novel and pleasing effects. The 
organ now in the cathedral is a three-man- 
ual organ, which did duty in the old chapel 
which was used by the congregation before 
the cathedral was built. It was changed to 
a three-manual organ soon after being put 
in its present place, the added bank of 
keys being placed above the swell, and 
containing five solo stops of great beauty. 
The action is pneumatic, and all the combi- 
nation changes are operated by composition 
buttons, which act on the great organ only. 
The pedals have but two stops—Bourdon 
and double open—both sixteen feet. 

The new organ, which will probably be 
built in England, gvill contain about forty- 
five speaking stops, and a great number of 
composition pedals and buttons. The first 
scheme contained five manuals, but that 
number will probably be reduced to four, on 
account of the awkwardness of so many 
banks. A very noticeable peculiarity of 
the proposed instrument is the arrangement 
of stops. They will be little pieces of ivory, 
which are placed in a row across the top 
of the desk, instead of the usual arrange- 
ment of the puil knobs at the sides of the 
desk. These iittle pieces of ivory are about 
the size of the keys, placed in a vertical po- 
sition, the name of the stop being printed 
on the face. They are about two and a 
half inches long, and are hinged at the top. 
In using them, the organist tightly touches 
the under side of a stop, and it pops out 
about a quarter of an inch. ‘The stops are 
shut off by a reverse motion. It may be 
seen that by drawing the finger under the 
bottoms of the little pieces of ivory all the 
stops may be thrown out in a very quick 
movement of the hand, and that they may 
be shut off with equal facility. Of course 
there will be composition appliances which 
will control all parts of the organ, but it is 
also necessary that the player may be en- 
abled to dispense with tne use of the lat- 
ter, especialiy if the compositions should 
get out of order. : 

Probably about the queerest thing in the 
new organ will be the desk. It will ap- 
pear to be nothing but the keys, stops, 
music rack, and the frame which holds 
them. It can be put in any part of the 
church at any time, with very little trouble. 
From whatever its location it is connected 
with the instruments under its control by 
a cable of small wires. This is a very de- 
sirable feature. On many occasions when 
the choir is augmented by visiting choirs, 
as is the case annually on All Saints’ 
Day, it is desiraple that the organist be 
able to change his place so as better to 
command the larger body of singers, as at 
present it is not thought advisable to have 
any leader but the organist. The con- 
ductor is, in reality, superfluous when the 
organist can see and be seen by each per- 
son singing. For the past few years the 
fine choir trom the Church of the Redeem- 
er in New-York, Organist Hall, has been 
among the visiting choirs. The choir 
stalls can accommodate a choir of 200, 
leaving plenty of room for a large body 
of clergy in addition. The regular choir 
numbers fifty-five. 

It is suggested that the organ be divid- 
ed into five parts. A section to be placed 
on either side of the chancel, another in 
the north transept, over the girls from 
St. Agnes’ school; another over the main 
entrance to the cathedral at the west end, 
and the fifth in the ambulatory, behind 
the altar, This latter section is a neces- 
sity in so large a building, and where the 
recessional and processional hymns are 
sung. The ambulatory is a comparatively 
tortuous passage, at least for sound to 
travel, and it is very difficult to keep a 
choir in the proper pitch when it is strung 
out through a long passage with many 
angles. ‘These processionals have always 
been a feature of the cathedral service. 

In so large a chancel the altar is neces- 
sarily a great distance from the organ. 
As it is now, it is difficult for many of 
the priests to keep the pitch during the 
high celebrations at which the Gregorian 
service is used. Both Mr. Tipton and Dr. 
Jeffery, the former’s predecessor, are gifted 
in invention and improvising, and the or- 
gan has always been used to accompany 
the celebrant in the prefaces, &c. With 
the organ in the ambulatory, the trouble 
in keeping both priest and choir up to 
pitch will be done away with, and add 
greatly to the resources of the organist 
when special effects are desired—celestial 
choirs, &c. 

The money for the new instrument is not 
in hand, but it is known where the most 
of it can be obtained. It is expected that 
between $25,000 and $30,000 will be needed. 
One of the most generous contributors to 
the cathedral is J. Pierpont Morgan of 
New-York who is an intimate friend and 
admirer of Bishop Doane. He and two or 
three other wealthy New-Yorkers are said 
to be willing to help the enterprise substan- 
tially. It is said that the cathedral needs 
the money for other purposes, but it is 
equaily certain that a neW organ is neces- 
sary, and as Bishop Doane generally ac- 
complishes what he jundertakes to, do, it 
is altogether likely that the plan will soon 
become a fact. Bishop Doane is now in 
Europe, but the committee in charge of 
the undertaking will continue to push the 
matter, and it is generally believed that 
soon after the Bishop’s return the final 
arrangements will be made so that the 
instrument can be used for Easter, 1897. 





NATURE’S SECRET REVEALED 


An Australian’s Experiments with the 
Deposition of Gold, 


From The Edinburgh Scotsman. 

An exhibition of the greatest interest to 
mineralogists and practical miners in re. 
lation to the much argued question as to 
how gold was originally deposited in aurif- 
erous quartz will shortly be seen at the 
Imperial Institute. Mr. J. C. F. Johnson 
of Adelaide, who has given great attention 
to the subject, has lately brought to this 
country a number of specimens of pre- 
viously non-gold-bearing stones, in which 


he has artificially introduced gold in inter. 
stices and on the face in such a manner 
as to defy detection, even by skilled ex- 
perts. Some of these specimens were shown 
privately to several distinguished geologists, 
who expressed great surprise at the re 
markable charatter of the exhibition. 

The discovery some years ago that gold 
could be induced to deposit from its min- 
eral salt to the metallic state on any suit- 
able base, such as iron asulphide, led Mr. 
Johnson to experiment with various salts of 
gold, and he has obtained some extraor- 

inary results. He has, for example, found 
it practicable to produce most natural-look- 
ing specimens of auriferous quartz from 
stone which previously, when assayed, con. 
tained no trace of gold. Moreover, the 
gold, which penetrates the stone in a thor- 
ough manner, assumes some of the more 
usual natural forms. 

In one specimen shown the gold not onl 
apprert on the surface, but penetrates eac 
of the laminations, as was proved by break- 
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IN THE WORLD OF ART 





The Exhibitions of the Week and Gen- 
eral Art Gossip. 


SCHAUS SALE AT CHICKERING HALL 


Echoes of King Sale—Mr. Reichard’s 
Collection=—Glasgow School of 


Painters at Klackner’s, 


The sensation of the week, of course, was 
the King sale at Chickering Hall, which 
lasted two nights and when 161 works 
brought over $270,000. It affords only an- 
other proof of the wisdom of investing in 
really first-class pictures, for which a good 


market is almost inevitable, no matter how 
bad the times. Mr. King had selected his 
art works with intelligence and judicious 
discrimination, the result being that he 
gathered about him a lot of canvases of 
unusually good quality. Indeed, it is no 
exaggeration to say there was not an in- 
different example in the collection, for, 
though there was an occasional picture 
now and then by a not too serious work- 
man, they were at least the best of the 
schools they represented. 

It takes one’s breath away to think of a 
private collection containing five paintings 
that at public auction would sell at over 
$10,000 a piece; and to sit and see men 
struggle for the possession of a canvas 
four feet by five, bidding by thousands 
until $17,000 and more was offered, was 
certainly an unusual spectacle. And yet 
that was the case with the Troyon pict- 
ure of sheep. A fine Rembrandt portrait 
sold for $11,i00; a Lawrence for $10,700; a 
Hoppner for $10,100; a Turner for $9,800, 
and a Pourbus for $8,000. Big figures these, 
and they give evidence of little lack of 
wealth among a certain set. Still, if a 
man has everything else the world can 
offer, and lacks a Rembrandt, Troyon, Tur- 
ner, or Lawrence, what does $10,000 count 
for, provided, of course, that he can af- 
ford the luxury? 

*,* 

The American Art Association seems to 
be having almost a monopoly of the great 
sales this season. The King pictures are 
searcely out of the galleries when the 
William Schaus collection is hung, and the 
big buyers will again be in evidence, with 
well filled pocketbooks, if they desire to 
add to their collections. This sale will also 
be held at Chickering Hall, on the night 
of Friday, Feb. 28. The old masters are 
well represented; there are portraits by 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Franz Hals, Cuyp, 
and Janssens, with cattle pieces by Troy- 
on, landscapes by Corot, Rousseau, Van 
Goyen, Daubigny, and a figure picture, 
“The Halberdier,” by Meissonier. 

Nor are these paintings, signed by the 
great men, indifferent examples, where 
names only figure. On the contrary, they 
worthily represent the masters, and give 
adequate idea of the reasons for the en- 


during fame of these princes of the brush. 

The sale, however, must not be confounded 
with the presént house of Herman Schaus 
and Augustus W. Conover. These pictures 
are disposed of to close the estate of the 
late William Sehaus, who some time be- 
fore his death retired from active par- 
ticipation in the management of the gal- 
lery on Fifth Avenue, near Twenty-seventh 
Street, leaving that business to his suc- 
cessors, ag stated above, and who now 
continue the house. 

*,* 

Much heralded and exploited in many 
ways, here and abroad, the collection of 
pictures by the Glasgow school of painters 
has finally arrived in this city, being now 
on view at the Klackner gallery, on West 
Twenty-eighth Street. To Charles M. 
Kurtz, director of the art department of 
the St. Louis exhibition, must be given the 
credit for the getting together of this 
group of men. Mr. Kurtz in the January 
number of Modern Art speaks of this in- 
teresting lot of painters as follows: 

“While of comparatively recent appear- 
ance, this school already is one of the 
strongest that has claimed recognition in 


' 4 GREAT FRIEND 


OF AGRICULTURE 


Long and Usefal Career of Theodore Sedg- 
wick Guld, Secretary of Con- 
necticut’s State Board. 


HartTrorp, Conn., Feb. 22.—The Secretary 
of the Connecticut State Board of Agricult- 
ure, Theodore Sedgwick Gold of Cornwall, 
has held the office continuously since the 
organization of the board in 1866, and is 
the originator of the agricultural school 
idea in New-England. 

Mr. Gold is a native of Madison, N. Y., 
where he was born March 2, 1818. He was 
graduated from Yale College in 1838, ana 
commenced teaching in Litchfield County 
in 1845. It was in that year that the no 
tion of the agricultural school was con- 
ceived and carried out. The curriculum 
was similar to that of most preparatory 
schools of the time. It was made to em- 
brace, in addition to these studies, active 





Theodore 8, Gold, 


Secretary of the Connecticut Agricultural Board 
for Thirty Years. 





investigations and work along agricultural 
lines. The idea was a new one to the 


farmers of the State, but was immediately 
accepted as promising good results. 

Storrs Agricultural College, which is 
now receiving liberal support from the 
State, is one of the outgrowths of Mr. 
Gold's plans of nearly half a century ago. 
In 1852 Mr. Gold was one of the originators 
of the Connecticut State Agricultural So- 
ciety, and has been identified with its 
work from the outset. In 1866, when the 
State Board of Agriculture was organized 
under,act of the Legislature, he was made 
its first Secretary, and has since held the 
position. No man in the State has done 
more for the development of agriculture 
than Mr. Gold, not less than fifty years 
of his life having been devoted to State 
interests in one way or another. 

In 1864, during the war period, he secured 
the adoption of an ‘act by the General 
Assembly, organizing the Connecticut Sol- 
diers’ Orphans’ Home, and was its Séc- 
retary for ten years. He is one of the 
Trustees of Storrs Agricultural College, 
which now occupies the site of the old 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home in the town of 
Mansfield. Mr. Gold has been an editor 
and writer. He wrote the “ Town His- 
tory of Cornwall” and has prepared and 
edited the Connecticut agricultural reports 
for thirty years. 





SUCCESS OF “ MARGUERITE”’ AT OLYMPIA 


Oscar Hammerstein’s Opera and Ballet 
Please the Public. 


One of the great features of the per- 
formances at Hammerstein’s Olympia, and 
the one which has attracted more attention 
than any other part of the show there, is 
the opera and ballet of ‘‘ Marguerite,” of 
which Oscar Hammerstein is the composer 
and arranger. Under his personal direc- 
tion and supervision it is produced nightly 
and at matinées in the music hall. 

Mr. Hammerstein said yesterday that it 
had attracted more patrons to the music 
hall than any other feature that has occu- 
pied the stage since the house was opened. 

Women fought shy of the music hall for 





modern times, and it seems destined to have 
tremendous influence. It is not based upon 
any affectation of the hour in range of sub- 
ject or technique; it involves no eccentric- 
ities and promuigates no new or startling 
doctrines. It introduces no innovations in | 
perspective and does not essay to portray 
nature under essentially different garb—in | 
fashion or coloring—than was established 

some time ago by the Creator. * * * Pri- 

marily, the Glasgow school is different from 

all other schools in its recognition of that 

fundamental essential in great art—decorat- | 
ive quality—and in its masterly employ- | 
ment of color to secure this. 

‘“‘And the Glasgow mén appear to realize | 
that there must be involved in art that is to 
live still further qualities; that it must 
suggest, must stimulate, questionings of nat- 
ure and verify the answers; that it must 
have in it not only power to arouse, but 
resourcefulness to hold attention and inter- 
est. * * * It matters little whence inspira- 
tion or good influence comes, If the influ- 
ence is digested and properly assimilated, 
that is enough. It is the undigested influ- 
ence that is fatal. If the Glasgow men 
have derived somewhat from Japan or 
Barbizon or Whistler, what they give us is 
not of pay of these, but is Scotch, and is 
the individual own of the painter who 
makes the presentment, * * * There is much 
more in their work than is accounted for by 
mere keenness of observation and 
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of technique; there are thought and feeling 

—and herein is a basis of strength.” 
*,* 

Other exhibitions in town comprise the 

Water Color Society show, at the Aeademy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
facility | 
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of Design, where the sales are gradually 
mounting up to respectable figures, and 
which remains open one week longer, clos- 
ing on Feb. 29; the collection of pictures 


by William T, Richards and his clever 
daughters, of the English coast about 
Cornwall, and in American waters at New- 
port; the Marcus-Simons ‘‘ Dream’”’ pict- 
ures, and, at the Fifth Avenue Art Gal- 
leries, (Ortgies & Co.,) a collection of 
modern paintings, formed by the dealer, 
Gustav Reichard. Mr. Reichard gave up 
his well-known gallery, opposite the Hotel 
Brunswick, last season, and since then, 
after a busy art life of some years in this 
city, has been quietly eollecting, as the 
opportunity offered, the present lot of can- 
vases. 

With good judgment and long experience, 
a representative exhibition of popular work 
by native and foreign artists has been ar- 
ranged, and will be sold by auction, at 
Chickering Hall, on the nights ef Wednes- 
day and Thursday. Feb. 26 and 27. The 
Americans represented include Homér Mar. 
tin, Arthur Parton, William M. Chase, 
Bruce Crane, George Inness, the two Ea- 
tons, Charles Warren and Charles Harry; 
A. H. Wyant, E. L. Henry, Carleton Wig- 
gins, and Henry P. Smith, while among 
the foreigners are Corot, Dupré, Bréton, 
Bonheur, Vibert, Roybet, Daubigny, Gér- 
6me, Henner, Troyon, Lerolle, L’Hermitte, 
Ziem, and Ter Meulen. 

*,* 

The Architectural Leagué continues its 
very successful exhibitions at the galleries 
of the Fine Arts Society, in.»West Fifty- 
seventh Street. An innovation is the ad- 
mission of the public free, save on Tues- 
days and Thursdays, when an admission 


fee of 50 cents is charged. There are many 
good things to see and admire, the exhibi- 
tion being in advance of previous shows in 
almost every respect. The catalogue con- 
tains a list of over 800 exhibits, including 
not only architectural drawings, but an 
infinite variety of applied designs, closely 
allied with architectural work. 

To the public the latter are the most in- 
teresting, of course, and these comprise 
many decorations, notably those by Mr. 
Vedder and Mr. Coy for the new Congres- 
sional Library; the work of Mr. Turner for 
the new Manhattan Hotel, in Forty-second 
Street, as well as the unsuccessful drawings 
for that structure by Frank Fowler, Her- 
bert Denman, Will H. Low, and Edward 
Simmons, not less attractive, if not so fort- 
unate; burnt wood by Mr. Fosdick and 
others, designs by E. A. Blashfield, Charles 

. Shean, William Walton, and a mass 
of stained glass designs for church, school, 
or private housés. ‘There are, too, textile 
stuffs, hammered metal, and, in short, a 
great variety of beautiful, aesthetic things 
worthy of a most careful inspection. 





The Manhattan State Hospital. 


ALBANY, Feb. 22.—Attorney Gen. Han- 
cock has written an opinion holding that 
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| in the hall as at any other theatre. 





some time after the Olympia was opened, 
as the idea appeared to have gone forth 
that there might be objectionable features 
in a programme presented in such a place, 
but this feeling has been dissipated by the 


| performances which have been given there. 


Now there are almost as many women seen 
This is 
particularly the case at the matinée per- 


formances, when the place is crowded with 
women and children. 

The Olympia has also become a Mecca for 
strangers visiting the city, who do not deem 
their visit complete until they have taken 
in the three distinct performances given 
there. It is as much an object of interest 
to them as the Brooklyn Bridge. To ac- 
commodate out-of-town visitors there is a 
special room for the care of their hand bag- 
gage, for which no charge is made. 

Box parties have come into vogue at the 
Olympia. One was given last week by 
Perry Belmont, which included fifty per- 
sons. ‘There was a box party given by a 
society leader, which consisted of seventy- 
five persons, Friday night. 

‘* Marguerite ’” embodies many of the ele- 
ments of a successful stage entertainment. 
The ballet is beautiful, and the circus dance 
and march of the hussars are heartily ap- 
plauded. The stage mountings are mag- 
nificent, and the costumes worn by the 200 
persons taking part in the performance are 
among the best examples of the costumer’s 
art that have ever before been seen on the 
stage in this city. 

The burlesque of ‘ Excelsior, Jr.,’’ was 
presented for the one hundredth time last 
week, and the performance was celebrated 
with souvenirs. It is one of the merriest 
entertainments in town, and attracts large 
audiences. 

The grand promenade concerts are given 
in the concert hall from 7:30 to 12 every 
evening. 





ART NOTES, 


—Edwin A. Abbey has been elected an | 
associate member of the Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, a very great compliment and 
an honor that brings substantial returns, 
inasmuch as the standing given by Eng- 
land’s first art institution is of much com- 
mereial value. An Englishman, Solomon J. 
Solomon, pupil of Cabanel, was elected at 
the same time, while Adolf Friedrich Men- 
zel, the German historical painter, and Paul 
Dubois, the French sculptor, were made 
honorary Academicians. Mr. Abbey is the 
fourth American to be so distinguished, 
Sir Benjamin West, George Boughton, and 
John S. Sargent being the others. Born in 
Philadelphia forty-four years ago, a pupil 
of the schools of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, Mr. Abbey entered the 
art department of Harper & Brothers, and 
for years did all sorts of illustrative work, 
finally going abroad and settling in Eng- 
land, sending back delightful pen-and-ink 
drawings for the magazine, of English sub- 
jects, notably ‘“ She Stoops to Conquer,” 
Shakespeare’s comedies, ‘“‘A Quiet Life,” 
Herrick’s Poems, and old songs. In these 
he demonstrated astonishing facility with 
his medium, charming, delicate notions of 
composition, combined with a sympathetic 
feeling for the quaintness of the times, 
the costumes, and surroundings. Later he 
was eommissioned to do a large decoration 
for the new Public Library in Boston, 
wherein his success was so recent as to 
need no mention. 

—The prize offered by the Art Club of 
Philadelphia for the best design for a me- 
morial frame to inclose one of Hovenden’s 
sketches has been given to Earl Stetson 
Crawford, a student of the School of In- 
dustrial Art. The competition was open to 
pupils of the Drexel Institute, the School of 
Industrial Art, and the School of Design for 
Women. In the neighborhood of thirty de- 
signs were submitted, most of them pos- 
sessed of a high degree of merit. 

—Miss B. M. Channing won the prize of- 
fered by the Directors of the forthcom- 
ing portrait exhibition in Boston, for a 
poster announcing the show. The amount 
was $25 and was competed for by pupils 
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The Rev. Dr. Barrows of Chicago to 
Teach Christianity. 


EN ROUTE FOR HIS FIELD OF LAZOR 


Will Also Visit Japan and Othes 
Countries«What He 
to Accomplish. 


Hopes 


The Rev. Dr. John Henry Barrows, Pro« 
fessor of Comparative Religion in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who was the originator 
and Chairman of the World’s Parliament of 
Religions at the Chicago Fair, reached 


New-York yesterday on his way to India 
and Japan, where he is to lecture on Chris- 
tlanity. 

Dr. Barrows was for fourteen years pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago. He left the pulpit in November, 
1895, in order to, devote his time to telling 
the Orient of Christianity. This plan was 


the outgrowth of the Parliament of Re- 
ligions. 


Dr. Barrows left Chicago Friday with his 
wife and two of his children. He was ac- 
companied as far as Albany by W. R. 
Harper, President of the Chicago Uni- 
Ve@sity, who preaches to-day in Boston. 

Prof. Barrows Will preach to-day for the 
Rev. Dr. J. F. Beckley in the Church of 
the Epiphany, Sixty-fourth Street and 
Madison Avenue. He will meet the repre- 
sentatives of the Boards of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the various denominations in the 
chapel of the Presbyterian Building, Twen- 
tieth Street and Fifth Avenue, to-morrow 
afternoon. He will talk on “The India 
Lectureship and the Triumph of Christiani- 
ty.””. He will deliver his farewell lecture 
in America before the Presbyterian Social 
Union of Newark, N. J., to-morrow even- 
ing. 

The lectures in India are to be given un- 
der the terms of the “Barrow Lecture 
ship,’””’ which was endowed by Mrs. Has- 
kell, a rich widow of Chicago and a mem- 
ber of Dr. Barrows’s congregation. 

To a reporter for THE New-YorK Times 
who talked with him at the Murray Hill 
Hotel, Dr. Barrows outlined the plans and 
prospects of his journey to the far East. 

“T will sail on Tuesday on the Havel,” 
he said, “‘ for Gottingen, Germany, where 
two of my daughters are attending the 
university, I will spend six months there 
in general theological work, taking lect- 
ures in the university and preparing my 
lectures for India. In March I will go to 
Paris to speak before the University of 
Paris on the ‘Paris Parliament of Relig- 
ions of 1900—What It Can do.’ I was in 
Paris last Summer, and met Pére Hya- 
cinthe. I have good reasons for+believing 
the Pope will not oppose the plan for Ro- 
man Catholic participation in the Paris 
Parliament of Religions. Then I will go to 
England to speak for Mr. Stead’s Commit- 
tee on International Arbitration. 

“We will start from London in Novem- 
ber for India with a large party, to be or 
ganized by the Rev. Dr. Lunn, President of 
the Grindewald Conference and editor of 
The Review of the Churches. We will 
travel through Paris and Rome, and will 
spend Christmas in Jerusalem. We will be 
a& week in Egypt, and expect to reach Bom- 
bay by Jan. 8, 1897. 

“I will devote two months to lectures in 
the leading cities of India, on Christianity, 
The plan was originally suggested to me 
by the Rev. P. C. Mozvomdar, atithor of 
‘ The Oriental Christ,’ while he was at the 
Chicago World’s Parliament of Religions. 
I have received letters from the Rev. Dr. 
McDonald of the Calcutta Conference, from 
Dharmapala, and others, warmly urging 
me _to lectyre in India. My lecture teur 
in India w terminate at Madras, whenee 
I will go to Colombo, in Ceylon, then to 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Canton, and across 
the Yellow Sea, to Japan, where I will de- 
vote a month to lectures on Christianity. 

**T hope to plant a few seeds of Christian 
{ruth in the minds of the educated youn 
men of India, and to present the ¢iaims o 
Christianity in a sympathetic spirit, in 
order, if possible, to win for our taith a 
candid hearing. 

“T will speak for historic and non-sece 
tarian Christianity, My idea is not to pres- 
ent a fully developed system of Chrislian- 
ity, but to hold up Christ as the ideal, and 
to show that Christ is the fullfilment of 
all the best aspirations, and loftiest truths 
of the non-Christian nations. I will teach 
that Christianity presents the only scheme 
of redemption from sin that is_ effective 
and satisfying. I will hold that other relig- 
ions teach important ethical truths, but 
that these truths are all summed up in 
Christ, who is the one leader and only 
Saviour of men. 

“At the Parliament of Religions many 
things were said against Christendom, but 
no eriticism was made on Jesus Christ. 
His name stands out peerless and supreme 
and will yet be the one watchword an 
rallying ery of all who come to believe in 
the brotherhood of man, and the fatherhood 


od. 

of, Sedanism does not satisfy the chief need 
of the soul, which is the deliverance from. 
the love and guilt of sin. Buddha was pes- 
simistic. The Buddhist nations have never 
been the chief nations of the earth, and 
the laws of progress and of hope have not 
belonged to their life. 

“T will not attempt to lecture on Chris- 
tianity in Turkey, because I would not be 
permitted to do so. The Turks are a 
cruel people, lower than the Arabs in in- 
tellect and civilization, and they will_ be 
intolerant to Christians so long as they 
have dominion over them, The only remedy 
is to reduce Turkey to subjection. 

‘“‘T will be succeeded in India by other 
lecturers on the same lines. We _ hope 
to enlist the services of the Rev. Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, who has expressed a willingness to 
go. We also hope to secure the services 
of Prof. Bruce of Glasgow, and the Rev. 
Dr. G. A. Gordon of Old South Chureh, 
Boston,”’ 

Dr. Barrows said he believed the Chicago 
World’s Parliament of Religions had been 
productive of an immense amount of prac- 
tical good to Christianity. 





A GOOD THING TO LEAVE ALONE 


Dingley Says It Would Be Dangerous 
to Amend the House Tariff Bill. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 22.—Mr. Dingley of 
Maine, Chairman of the Ways, and Means 
Committee, on being asked to-day what 
the effect would be of opening up the House 
Tariff bill to an amendment increasing the 
duty on wool beyond the figure of the bill 


as it stands; said he agreed with the Sen- 
ate Republicans that any material amend- 
ment in one direction would invite hun- 
dreds of other amendments, and thus prac- 
tically open up the whole question of tariff 


‘ revision and swamp the measure at once. 


“The Senate Republican caucus,” said 
Mr. Dingley, ‘took the ground that the 
only way to get any bill to the President to 
increase the revenue was for the Senate 
to pass substantially the House Tariff bill 
which continues only for two years. t 
agree with this view.” 





Cold Weather in Northern New-York. 


Troy, N. Y., Feb. 22.—A party in charge 
of Prof. C. W. Parks is still working on thé 


Adirondack survéy taking measurements 
in the vicinity of Lower Saranac Lake. Thé 
party reports an unprecedented fall of snow 
and during a recent thaw a measurement 
showed two feet of snow over ten inches of 
slush on the ice. The mercury was 49° be- 
low zero Monday and 44° below Tuesday. 


TWO DAYS. 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER! Ifyou 


have not already availed yourself of our wonder- 
ful offers you have still two Gays of grace left. On 
MONDAY AND TUESDAY, 
prior to removal, we will give you an opportunity 
to furnish at less than one-half what it would 
usually cost. Our object is to close out every- 
thing and open in our new building with abso- 
lugely new stock, 

PARLOR, DINING ROOM, BEDROOM, 
HALL AND LIBRARY FURNITURE 
AT POSITIVELY YOUR OWN 
FIGURES, 

REDUCTIONS ON EACH TICKET. 
ON MONDAY, MARCH 2D, 
we will Occupy our new quarters in the 
MAGNIFICENT NEW BUILDING, 
THE JEFFERSON, 

119-121 West 234, 


five doors from 6th Avenue. 
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POPULAR PRICES : 


The “ADMIRAL.” 


List Price, $75.00— 


$5 CASH, 


12 Monthly Payments of $6.26. 


ALSO, 


VICTORS. 


10 Monthly Payments of $10.00. 


OPEN SATURDAYS UNTIL 9 P. M. 


THE EQUITABLE GENERAL PROVIDING CO., 
29 BROADWAY. 


For 
the 
Convenience 


of the “FOWLER” riders, 
present and prospective, in 
the metropolis, we have estab- 
lished the following agencies, 
which, in connection with our 
main store at 


307 BROADWAY, 


will make it easy for our 
friends to inspect the ’96 
models at leisure. 


AGENCIES: 


5th Ave., cor. 42d St. 
142 Manhattan Ave. 
43 West 125th St. 
613 East 188th St. 
47 Second Ave. 

86 Wall St. 

23 Barclay St. 

23 Park Place. 


Fowler Cycle Mfg. Co. 
307 Broadway, N. Y. 
James H. Robley, rigr. 
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JUVENILES 
h 6$40-$55 


MESO 2OCEBSEEEES 


Strong, Speedy, Superb. 


Sold ‘by nearly 5,000 Jewelers and 
other agents throughout the world. 

Built like the most carefully adjusted 
watch and finished in Jewelers enamel, 9 


9? 
“Olympic” Cycles, 
have numerous new features of such pro- 2 
nounced importance as to command in- 
> spection by all intending purchasers. 
Cotter-pins, set screws, and 
visible oil wells abolished. 
end for Catalogue and Olympian Games, 
ers, OLYMPIC CYCLE MFG. CO. 
N. Y. Office, 35 Liberty St 
Sold by S. F. MYERS & CO. 
JEWELERS, 48 & GO MAIDEN LANE. 
EXCELLENT TERRITORY OPEN 
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Belvidere. 
» They are the lightest Running R 
Wheels on Earth and Strictly & 
High Grade. 


We Always [ade Good Sewing } 
Machines ! : 
Why Shouldn’t We Make Good 2 
Wheels? 


QUALITY GUARANTEED 
THE BEST 


q HERMANN BOKER & CO., Agents, 
101 Duane St., New-York City. 


NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE CO., 


BELVIDERE, ILLS. 





Life Is Too Short 


to fool away time in setting up the 
ordinary nine-piece crank axle mechan- 
ism. 

e 


5 On th 
BARNES......:. the white wheel— 


the one-piece crank and axle does what 
nine parts do on other wheels. Then, 
too, the joints are ‘‘ Out of sight.’’ 


ELMWOOD CYCLE CO., 


57 Park Place, Cer. W. B’way. 
Makers of the ELMWOOD—$65. 
WARWICKS, BEN-HURS. 


@SOS6OO8O048838 
UP-TOWN OFFI 
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Wheelmen Everywhere Interested in the 
Future of the Baggage Bill. 


A NEW-YORK MAN FOR THE BOARD 


Polo on Bicycles an Lnteresting Game 
—Government Statistics Relat- 
ing to Highways—The 
Brake Question. 


Interest in the Railroad Baggage bill, a 
public hearing for which will be given in 
Albany on Tuesday, is not confined to the 
wheelmen of this State alone. It extends 
to all parts of the country, since its adop- 
tion or rejection means the same to cyclists 


in every State. This is the first instance 
where an attempt has been made to com- 
pel the railroads to carry bicycles es bag- 
gage, and a very stubborn fight is an- 
ticipated. At the hearing at the capital 
the leading cyclists of the State will en- 
deavor to show that bicycles ure baggage, 
and as such should be carried free, to the 
extent of 100 pounds; when accompanied by 
the owner. 

For fifteen years the railroad companies 
of this country have followed the custom 
of carrying bicycles free; not the light, 
easily handled, twenty-pound machine of to- 
day, but bicycles with fifty to sixty inch 
wheels, and weighing from fifty to sixty 
pounds. More than 100 railroads are to-day 
following this custom, and “custom is 
the universal sovereign.’”” Among the roads 
which have broken this custom may be 
mentioned the members of the Trunk Line 
Association, affecting the wheelmen par- 
ticularly in this section of the country. 

The decision of the association was not 
@ unanimous one, and several roads, nota- 
bly the Erie, were forced into the compact. 


The Erie has just formulated a system of 
charges, and it will go into operation on 
March 1, . 

Although THE New-York Times has 
printed the Armstrong bill, so called be- 
cause it was introduced in the Assembly 
by W. W. Armstrong, it is herewith repro- 
duced, owing to the great interest mani- 
fested in it at this time. It is an act to 
emmy the railroad law, and reads as fol- 
ows: 


Sec. 44. Checks for Baggage.—A check, made of 
some proper metallic substance of convenient 
size and form, plainly stamped with numbers, 
and furnished with a convenient strap or other 
appendage for attaching to baggage, shall be 
affixed to every piece or parcel of baggage when 
taken for transportation for a passenger by the 
agent or employe of such corporation, if there is 
a handle, loop, or fixture therefor upon the 
piece or parcel of baggage, and a duplicate 
thereof given to the passenger or person deliver- 
ing the same for him. If such check be refused 
on demand, the corporation shall pay to the pas- 
senger the sum of $10, and no fare shall be col- 
lected or received from him; and if he shall have 
paid his fare, it shall be refunded to him by 
the conductor in charge of the train. Such bag- 
gage shail be delivered, without unnecessary de- 
lay, to the passenger or any person acting in 
his behalf at the place to which it was to be 
transported, where the cars usually stop, or at 
any other regular intermediate stopping place, 
upon presentation of Such duplicate check to the 
officer or agent of the railroad corporation, or 
ef any corporation over any portion of whose 
road it was transported. Bicycles are hereby de- 
clared to be and be deemed baggage for the 
purposes of this article, and shall be trans- 
ported as baggage for passengers by railroad cor- 
porations and subject to the same liabilities, and 
no such passenger shall be required to crate, 
cover, or protect any such bicycle in any man- 
ner, 

*,* 

An event of interest to every member of 
the league this week will be the announce- 
ment by President Elliott of the standing 
committees for the ensuing year. It is ex- 
pected that the news will be given out on 
Tuesday. George R. Bidwell of this city 
has been mentioned as the probable Chair- 


man of the Transportation Committee, and 
it is thought very likely that Henry W. 
Robinson of Boston will be made Chairman 
of the Racing Board. Mr. Robinson and 
George D. Gideon of Philadelphia, who have 
been Chairmen each for year, are the only 
candidates for the position: The former is 
abundantly able to conduct the affairs of 
the board, having been the New-England 
member of the board for the last three 
years. His ability is well known, and, being 
very popular in President Elliott’s home 
city, his chances are considered a shade 
better than Gideon’s, 

Handicapper Batchelder of this city has 
been mentioned as a possibility for the 
Chairmanship, but he does not want it, and 
it is doubtful if he could be prevailed upon 
to accept it, if it were offered to him. He 
is, however, willing to be a member of the 
board, and very likely President Elliott 
may see fit to include him in the list. Be- 
ing a close student of racing, thoroughly 
conversant with every phase of the sport, 
it is generally believed that a better se- 
lection could not be made in this section. 

*,* 

Polo on bicycles ought to become a pop- 
ular game. As played recently at the Mur- 
tay Hill Lyceum by the instructors of Prof. 
“Ike” Johnson’s academy, it proved an 
exciting as well as a scientific contest. To 


take part successfully one must indeed be 
an expert cyclist. It takes a cool head 
and a steady nerve to get out of the 
“tight ’*’ places which the contestants fre- 
quently find themselves in. 

The game is played on the same plan as 
polo on roller skates, except that instead of 
using a stick the ball is guided and passed 
by contact with the front wheel, and some- 
times with the rear wheel. The game af- 
fords every opportunity for the display of 
the art of fine riding, and if played gen- 
erally for a season cannot fail to become ex- 
ceedingly popular. 

ae 

According to statistics collected by the 
Office of Road Inquiry of the Department 
of Agriculture, the amount of loss each 
year by bad roads of the country. is almost 
beyond belief. Some 10,000 letters of inquiry 
were sent to intelligent and reliable farm- 
ers throughout the country, and returns 


were obtained trom about 1,200 counties, 
giving the average length of haul in miles 
from farms to markets and shipping points, 
the average weight of load hauled, and the 
average length per ton for the whole 
length of haul. Summarized, it appears 
that the general average length of haul is 
twelve miles, the weight of load for two 
horses 2,002 pounds, and the average cost 
per ton per mile 25 cents, or $3 for the 
entire load. 

Allowing conservative estimates for ton- 
nage of all kinds carried over public roads, 
the aggregate expense of this transporta- 
tion is figured at $946,414,600 per annum. 
Those in a positioh to judge calculate that 
two-thirds of this, or nearly $631,000,000, 
could be saved if the roads were in reason- 
ably good condition. At $4,000 per mile, a 
very good road can be constructed, and 
if an amount equaling the savings of one 
year were applied to improving highways, 
157,000 miles of road in this country could 
be put in condition. 

The effect of this would be a permanent 
improvement; and not only would the farm- 
er be astonished at the sudden reduction 
in his road tax, but he would also wonder 
at the remarkable falling off in the cost 
of transportation. He would find that he 
required fewer horses and less feed for 
them. He could make two trips to market 
a day, instead of one, when ability to get 
his goods there at a time when high prices 
are ruling is a matter of great consequence, 
Farmers are beginning to apply a little sim- 
ple arithmetic to some of these matters, 
and it is not too much to expect that in 
the near future will be seen a decided 
revolution in the condition of rural high- 
ways. *,* 

That distinguished citizen of Freehold, 
Arthur A. Zimmerman, is expected to reach 
home to-day from his Australian trip. He 
left San Francisco last Tuesday night, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Zimmerman, who has 


been with him throughout this entire trip. 
Although he failed to emphatically stamp 
his superiority as a racing man in the minds 
of the Antipodeans, he nevertheless won 
more than half the events in which he com- 
peted, and had the climate not operated 
against him he would undoubtedly have 
done much better. Some of “ Zim’s” old 
cronies in this city propose to give the globe 
trotter a dinner in the near future to cel- 
ebrate his return. What “ Zim’s”’ plans for 
the future are no one seems to know, but 
it is very likely that he may race abroad 
this year if he does not retire permanently 
from all track competition. 
*,* 

The bicycle as an aid to health now 
scarcely needs to be queted, and since its 
adaptation to women it has, in many in- 
stances, proved a veritable godsend. Per- 
haps its greatest value in this regard is in 
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her Once mount u 
her wheel there is no getting away from it. 
It absorbs her attention. She cannot worry 
about the children, the house, the office, or 
any of her cares; she is obliged to think of 
her poise on the wheel and to watch her 
surroundings, and in doing so gets out of 
herself in spite of herself. This, physicians 
agree, is what is most needed. ental rest, 
combined with easy exercise and pure air, 
explains the secret of the whole thing. 
*,* 

Prof. Frank A. Egan, advocate of profes- 
sionalism in the League of American Wheel- 
men, now says. “I told you so!*’ and adds: 
“To-day the league stands right before 
the world. The position it occupies is the 
only logical one, and the only one it should 
ever have occupied The league declares 
that a wheelman is either an amateur or 
he is not; if he is not an amateur, then 
the league says he is a professional. It 
should never have been d:fferent. “That 
the present state of affairs has been ar- 
rived at gives me no small amount of satis- 
faction. But one illogical feature exists 
in the stand the league has taken. It has 
declared that men good enough and nu- 
merous enough to be recognized, legis- 
lated for, and controlled are, notwithstand- 
ing this, not good enough to become mem- 
bers of the organization thus assuming 
control of them. ‘This, however, is the 
last remnant of the former anti-progres- 
siveness, and is sure of remedy before the 
league is many years older.” 

*,* 

The Cycle Board of Trade now has its 
Bureau of Information, Credit, and Collec- 
tion in full swing under the efficient direc- 
tion of A. GC. D. Loucks, a gentleman of 
ripe experience in the bicycle trade. As its 
title suggests, the business of this depart- 


ment should be far-reaching and of great 
value to the important industry of cycle 
making. It was President Coleman’s de- 
sire when he took charge of the board to 
have this bureau in working order at the 
earliest possible day, believing it to be of 
the first importance to the members. It 
was in full operation for the first time last 
Thursday, and has already been patronized 
to such an extent as to indicate its great 
utility. 


*,* ba 


The Aldermanic Law Committee, to which 
was referred the proposed ordinance intro- 
duced by Alderman Hall relative to bicycle 
brakes, will in all probability report the 
matter adversely next Tuesday. Aldermen 
Hall, Wund, and Ware attended the com- 
mittee meeting, held on Friday, and after it 
was over it was announced that it had been 
decided to report the matter adversely, so 
that bicyclists will not be compelled to at- 
tach brakes to their machines. 

*,* 

The above calls to mind something recent- 
ly written on the subject of brakes by F. 
Hildebrandt, Jr., the cycling historian. It 
runs as follows: ‘‘ Three and four years ago 
brakes were fitted to almost every bicycle 
when it left the factory, and they were con- 
sidered a necessity, for at that time coast- 
ing down hill was one of the great pleas- 
ures of wheeling, and the rider kept his 
hand on the brake, ready for use if needed. 
At that time bicycles weighed from forty 
to sixty pounds, and, on account of the ad- 
dition in weight, they coasted easier and 
faster than do the light wheels of to-day. 
As the gearing was low, it was a very diffi- 
cult, if not an impossible feat, for the rider 
to regain the — after the wheel had 
once started. ince that time riders have 
discarded the brake almost entirely, and 
manufacturers are supplying them only on 
ladies’ and children’s machines, and some 
of those intended for elderly men, where 
they are not entirely out of place. Such a 
thing as a thoroughly practical brake dors 
not exist; to pass an ordinance compelling 
cyclists to furnish their wheels with an ex- 
pensive, yet useless, article would be an un- 
just infringement on their rights, 

*,* 

The newly elected Vice President of the 
League of American Wheelmen, Charles 
F. Cossum, had a reception given in his 
honor at Poughkeepsie on Wednesday even- 
ing. It took place in the rooms of the 
Poughkeepsie Bicycle Club, and was pre- 
ceded by a banquet, to which 200 people 
sat down. The occasion was a most en- 
joyable one. The committee having the ar- 
rangements in charge comprised H. 
Bullard, A. C. Rust, 8. J. Latham, C. G. 
Turner, A. Fraleigh, W. C. Mattern, F. J. 
Schwartz, Frederick Bowne, and IL G. 
Storm. 

*,* 

Zalamea, the amateur champion cyclist 
of South America, is now in this city spend- 
ing his honeymoon. He arrived last week. 
Cycle racing in Bogota, his home city, is 
progressing, he says. They have a third- 
of-a-mile track there, and the meets at- 
tract good-sized crowds. The pavements of 
the city are not of the best, and for that 
reason the pastime is not as popular as it 
otherwise might be. This is not Zalamea’s 
first visit to this country. He raced on 
several of our tracks, his best time for a 
mile having been 2:07. Possibly he may do 
some racing here this Summer. 


*,* 


What will probably be the smallest prac- 
tical bicycle on earth is that now in process 
of construction for Count Magre, who is 
Mrs. Tom Thumb’s husband. The wheels 
will be 14 inches, the frame 12 inches, and 
the weight of the machine 10 pounds. It is 
related that when the Count was told that 
the bicycle would cost him $250, he threw 
up his hands, but the Countess put down 
the cash. The Count is forty-seven years 
of age. 

*,* 

“Joe” Goodman, Hartford’s best-known 
cycling critic, has been talking on the rac- 
ing question again, This time he deals 
with the National circuit system, saying 
among other things the following: 

“Constant improvement in traveling fa- 
cilities is making the world smaller every 


day, but the United States is still too large 
for cycie racing under a National circuit 
system. This was proved last season when 
but one racing man went through the en- 
tire circuit in good condition, and _ that 
only through clever management, which en- 
abled him to secure an extra amount of rest 
at intervals. The men were under the con- 
stant necessity of using sleeping cars in 
order to meet their appointments, and were 
put to a great deal of expense which ought 
to have peen avoided, burthermore, there 
is a eut-and-dried flavor about a National 
circuit which is inimical to the best interest 
of sport. The incoming National Racing 
Board should take immediate measures for 
doing away with racing on the National 
ircuit plan, 

oe Lest year’s work was not, on the whole, 
satisfactory to the Racing Board or the 
promoters. The wear and tear on the men, 
combined with the general results of the 
season, made a state of things at the end 
which, if not bad, was certainly not what 
it should have been. American racing in- 
terests are very large. A half dozen lim- 
ited circuits could be kept going through- 
out the season. A New-England circuit 
might be arranged with not more than 
three races a week from June to October, 
and others could take in the Middle States, 
the South, the middle West, and the Pa- 
cific coast. 

“A geason’s sport laid out in this way 
would unquestionably receive the unquali- 
fied support of clubs, manufacturers, and 
the general public. It does not necessarily 
follow that under a sectional circuit plan 
certain sets of men would be confined to a 
single section through the season. Racers, 
starting the opening season in the Bast, 
could be assigned to the West later on, and 
vice versa. Additional interest might be 
added to the sport by allowing the several 
circuit winners to compete in National 
championships at the end of the season. 

*,* 

A. G. Spalding was asked recently to 
give a definition of an amateur eyclist, and 
this is what he said: ‘“ To an amateur in 
the art of definition the question is a 
hard one to answer, particularly as there 
are almost as many different types of ama- 
teurs as there are amateurs. There are 
amateurs and amateurs, but the Simon- 

ure amateur out-amateurs all others, since 

e is an amateur without being a pro- 

essional amateur. Such am&teurs never 
lay claim to en ag and in conse- 
quence are the only real amateurs, The 
only way to be an amateur is not to 
know that you are an amateur—besides it 
is more modest. If this definition of an 
amateur, by an amateur in the art of 
definition, is not sufficiently comprehensive, 
I would refer you to the leading profession- 
al in the definition business, Mr. Webster.” 

*,* j 

“Charlie” Murphy expects to get $10 
for every one-fifth of a second he clips 
off the record (1:343-5) in his speed trial 
behind a locomotive in California. If he 
should do the trick in an even Sixty sec- 
onds, then his bill to the sompany whose 
wheel he rides will be just $1,7 

*,° 

Mrs. Charlotte L. Bolton, who is one of 
Brooklyn’s best-known wheelwomen, hav- 
ing been one of the first of her sex to 
ride a bicycle in that city, is spending 

he Winter in Florida. hilevat Palm 
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Women’s League, School of bolfiicas Study 
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Federation o 
Clubs, and the Lady Tourist Club. Of this 
latter organization she ig President. She 
organized the Pioneer Cycle Club of Brook- 
lyn, which is now oné of the leading lady 
cycle clubs of the country. Mrs. Bolton has 
a pin of each society. These pins lend 
reatly to her attractive cycle costume. 
She will remain here until Saturday, when 
she will depart for St. Augustine, with 
which place she is infatuated, because of 
the several miles of asphalt streets.”’ 
*,* 

The proposition to build a cycle path 
four feet wide from this city to Albany 
along the Hudson River, bordering the 
historic old post road, will find favor with 
every wheelman. The plan is original with 


the Hudson Bicycle Club, which hopes to 
receive the active support of all cycle 
clubs along the route. If each club will 
see to the construction of a part of thé 
path, it appears to be an easy matter to 
push it through. It is very likely that the 
path will be completed early this coming 
season. 


att tracted reat oy ye 


*,* 

“The late six days’ cycle race for women 
in New-York, and the more recent one in 
Chicago,” says The Bicycle World, ‘“‘ were 
exhibitions better suited to an age of bar- 
barism than to the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. Those who have been 
spectators in long-distance contests of this 
character among men are aware that they 
are so physically and mentally severe upon 
the participants as to: be positively brutal, 
and many a witness has turned away in 
disgust, after seeing an example of somno- 
lent humanity lifted off or on his wheel 
during these senseless trials of endurance, 
It is only natural that the effects of such 
contests should be much more severe uvon 
woman,and permanent injury or even death 
on the track would not have been sur- 
prising. The remedy for such discreditable 
exhibitions is in the hands of the general 
public. Want of patronage would consign 
them to permanent oblivion.”’ 

*,* 

Cycling in the Palmetto State is in a 
very gratifying condition. It has recently 
obtained great popularity, particularly among 
the ladies. Charleston now has 3,500 bicy- 
cles, and fully one-third of this number 
are said to be owned by women. 





DOINGS OF THE BICYCLE CLUBS. 


Actions and Intentions of the Wheel- 
men of the Metropolitan District. 


Capt. John Lechler of the Gramercy Wheel- 
men, will call the first of the weekly club runs 
early in April. It is Capt, Lechler’s intention 
to choose routes this season that will be particu- 
larly attractive to the Gramercy boys. His sched- 
ule for the season will be announced within a 
short time, 

*,* 
the Brooklyn Bicycle 
The talented 


Next Friday evening 
Club's ‘‘stag’’ will be given. 
Entertainment Committee announces that this 


will be the ‘‘ banner event of the season.’’ No 
tickets will be issued, members only being ad- 
mitted, 


*,* 


If President L. S. Harrison gives way to the 
popular demand in the South Brooklyn Wheel- 
men he will consent to stand for re-election at 


the approaching annual meeting. Mr. Harri- 
s0n has been one of the best-liked leaders this 
big club ever had, and the members realize 
that his retention means much for its future 
success, 

A two weeks’ tour to the Thousand Islands 
and Kingston, Canada, is being arranged by the 
South Brooklyns for the vacation period, Twenty 
members have already booked for the trip and 
half as many more will undoubtedly join. 

Records on the ‘‘ home trainer’’ in the club- 
house are frequently made of late. John Turner's 
latest -effort was 4:28% for two miles, while 
‘* Eddie ’’ Lesgang has done an eighth of a mile 
in 0:12. Prizes will be awarded at the end of 
the month to those making the best records at 
all distances up to two miles. 


*,* 


The regular monthly smoker of the Century 
Wheelmen of New-York took place last Wednes- 
day evening. A very enjoyable entertainment 
was provided and the usual hospitality of the 
club extended to those present. The programme 
was as follows: Piano solo, ‘‘ The March of the 
Century Wheelmen,’’ Walter A. Pick; zither solo, 
G. Schiefmier; comis songs, Messrs. Shelvey and 
Frank Schiefmier; recitation, Master Con Burke; 
barytone solo, C. Philip Smith; piano, musical 
imitations, Maurice Phillips;. imitations, ven- 
triloquism and impersonations, Prof, A. J. Mar- 
tyne; comic songs, Harry Phillips; alto solo, 
Master Nicholas Richards; songs, John Coleman; 
recitation, B. R. Throckmorton; tenor solo, Fred- 
erick A. Stall; comic duo, the Phillips brothers; 
comic songs, Joseph Riley; bone solo, F. A. 
Smith; songs, Mr. Shelvey; songs, Mr. Miller. 

In order to qualify as a company on the century 
run of the Century Wheelmen of New-York to 
Patchogue, L. L, on April 26, and secure a 
position as near the head of line as possible, 
with one of their number as Captain, several 
parties are already being formed with that end 
in view. The entries will be sent in a batch 
to the Century Wheelmen on the date announced 
for receiving them (March 29.) 


*,* 


The interests of the Good Roads Association 
will be looked after at the coming cycle show 


in Brookiyn by a committee comprising Alex 
Schwalbach, Frank P. Share, and D. B. Van 
Vieck. The association will have a booth at 
which applications for membershijs will be 
recorded and good roads literature distributed. 


s,* 


Much business of importance to the Riverside 
Wheelmen will be transacted at their special 
meeting on Thursday evening. The adoption 
of a new set of by-laws will be one of the most 
important matters brought up, 

Owing to his approaching marriage and con- 
templated absence from the city for some time, 
Treasurer Walton has tendered his resignation. 
Vice President Voorhis has not resigned, as has 
been stated, and the club is not losing mem- 
bers through its decision to secure the Pontiac 


Clubhouse for a new home. The reverse is the 
fact, for, since it was announced that the 
Pontiac house had been successfully negotiated 
for, the membership has been growing at the 
rate of ten a week. 

4 The Riversides will apply for a race-meet 
sanction for Saturday, July 11. Manhattan 
Beach will probably be the scene of the meet. 

At the last regular meeting of the Riversides 
the following resolutions in reference to the bill 
introduced by Assemblyman Armstrong, and 
known as the ‘ Bicycle Baggage biJl,’’ weére 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we, thé Riverside Wheelmen 
of New-York, do heartily indorse the bill intro- 
duced in the Assembly by W. W. Armstrong, to 
suppress and control the arbitrary and unjust 
regulations adopted by the numerous railroads 
throughout the State of New-York, relative to 
the transportation of bicycles, when accom- 
panied by wheelmen, and which bill provides 
that bicycles shall henceforth be transported by 
common carriers, subject to the same liabilities 
that apply to other forms of baggage. 

Resolved, That we, the Riverside Wheelmen 
of New-York, most emphatically condemn the 
discrimination of the railroad companies against 
bicycles, and, in further e¢xacting illegal re- 
leases from liability for injuriés to wheels in 
their care, 

Resolved, That we, the Riverside Wheelmen of 
New-York, further protest against extra charges 
exacted by railroad companies for the traneporté- 
tion of wheels as unjust and i jolation of their 
duty to the public, which er€ated such corpora- 
tions and patronize the same. 

Resolved, That the movement of the New-York 
State Division of the League of American Wheel- 
men in behalf of the Armstrong bill is hereby 
approved and indorsed by the Riverside Wheel- 
men of New-York, and that we hereby urge the 
passage of said bill and pledge our Geart? co- 
operation in any legitimate effort to secure the 
same. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the Senators and Assemblymén répresént- 
ing the City and County of New-York in the Leg- 
islature of the State of New-York. 

*,* 

The Monarch Wheelmen of this city celebrated 
their first anniversary on Tuesday evening with 
a smoker at their clubhouse, 378 College, Avenué. 
This club, though in existence but a year, has 
attained great prominence through its racing 
team, comprising Messrg Ferguson, Matthieu, 
and Surridge. As it is te only bicycle club on 
the north side owning a ¢lubhouse, its member- 
ship is constantly on the Increase, and two 
dozen applications went in as the result of 
Tuesday night’s entertainment. The present offi- 
cers of the club are: President—John Blackett; 
Vice President—John L. Goldwater; Secretary— 
Samuel Lord; Treasurer—Charles W. Crawford; 
Curator—Francis Matthieu; Captain—A. A. Alden. 


The members of the Brooklyn Bicycle Club 
have been invited to attend an entertainment on 
Friday evening, March 6, given by the Gilbert 
Council of the Royal Arcanum. 


*,* 


Parkville, L. I., will probably have another 
cycle club this week, as F. H. Van Duyne and 
Cc. Little, two prominent wheelmen of that place, 
are at the h of a movement to form a new 
association. A meeting of fifteen prospective 
members of the club will be held early this 
week, 





A Wasted Lesson. 


From Harlem Life. 
Young Hopeful (to his sister)—I say, Nell, pass 
me the butter! 
Nell (in a tone of sisterly reproof)—If what, 
Johnnie? 
Johnnie (goaded to desperation by the delay)— 
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NEW-YORK SALESROONS, 
1 EB. 42D ST., 
425 BROADWAY. 
Stephen T. Moen’s Branches, 
137 W. 125TH ST., 
33 BARCLAY ST. 
Send for Catalogue. 


This is our all around practical wheel. 
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HT WOLFF-AMERICAN HIGH ART CYCLES, 
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Wolff-American Model No. 3, Light Roadster. 


Light enough for any eighty-five-pound boy, heavy enough 
for a tpwo-hundred-and-fifty-pound man, Spring-tempered frame, self-oiling bearings, eccentric chain ad- 
justment, adjustable handle bars, indestructible pedals, Wolff-American Ideal Air Tubes. 


GUARANTEE ABSOLUTE. 
ang R. H. WOLFF & €0., Li’d. Works Foot 118-117-116th Streets and East River. 
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PRICE $100.00. 


FULL LINE OF SINGLE 
MODELS, TANDE/SIS, AND 
THE RENOWNED 


DUPLEX, 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL SIDE- 
BY-SIDE WHEEL BUILT. 
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AMONG THE WHIST CLUBS 


Importance of the Second Hand—A 
Problem and a Solution. 


In the tournament now being played in the 
rooms of the Brooklyn Whist Club, every Satur- 
day, between All New-Jersey, New-York City, 
and Brooklyn, the highest score at its last meet- 
ing was made by the Ridge Club of Brooklyn. 
The team of the Ridge Club consists of McKay, 
Bowne, Plimton, and L. Josephson. Up to the 
present the Union League Club of Brooklyn 
stands No. 1, the New-Jersey Athletic Club No. 
2, and the Irving Club of Brooklyn No. 3. 

The plan used in this tournament, as stated in 
THE NEW-YORK TIMEs last wesk, is known as 
the Howell system, and is as follows: Each com- 
peting club is represented by four players. North 
and south remain seated, while east and west 
move on to the next higher table, as in progress« 
ive whist, but the management of thé trays is 
entirely different. For example,.Nos. 1 and 3 of 
the Brooklyn Whist Club are playing against 
Nos. 2 and 4 of the Manhattan Athletic Club, 
trays Nos. 5 and 6. Now the trays are distributed 
so that when Nos. 2 and 4 of the former club 
arrive at the table where Nos. 1 and 8 of the lat- 
ter club are playing, they will find trays Nos. 5 
and 6 there to be played by them. This makes 
it regular duplicate whist, and is a much better 
test of the relative merits of the players than 
progressive whist. For this reason, it would 
seem to be better to employ the Howell system 
in all matches. It eliminates as far as possible 
the element of chance. 

It seems impossible to do away altogether with 
*‘luck,’’ or chance, in whist, unfortunately. 
Duplicate whist goes a long way toward it, but 
whén the fact is taken into consideration that 
there are players who remember twenty trays 
perfectly, it is seen that duplicate also has its 
weaknesses. This memory matter may be some- 
what lessened by reversing the trays in the dupli- 
cate—i. e., have the stars in the first tray of the 
duplicate point east, in the second west, and al- 
ternate each one. This will upset most memory 
players. There are, however, some tough sub- 
jects that even this fails to affect. They must be 
left to their consciences. There was no meeting 
of the tournament on Washington’s Birthday. 


Another problém is submitted this week to the 
readers of THE NEW-YORK TIMES: 


NORTH, 
CA Bs & 
s. 6. 

D. 5, 4. 

EAST. 
Cc. Qu. 4. 
S. Qu. Kn. 
D. 10, 9. 

SOUTH. 
Cc. Kn. 3. 
& #. % 
H. A. Kn, 

WEST. 
Cc... 3G TF, ¢. 
8. 10. 

D. K. 8, 


Hearts trumps, north to lead, and north and 
south to take all six tricks. 

At the tournament of the Brooklyn Whist Club 
on Monday evening, there were eighty-two mem- 
bers present, The club has changed its quarters, 
and is now very comfortably situated in the 
Wilson Building on Pierrepont Street. The 
President of the club, Mr. Weems, called the at- 
tention of the members to the whist articles in 
the Sunday edition of THE NEw-YoRK TIMEs. 
There were seventeen tables. The average for 
the north and south was 214, for the east and 
west 218. The highest score north and: south 
was made by Weems and La Vie, 223, 9 
above the average. For the east and west, the 
highest score was made by Rowe and Thorp, 
239, 11 above the average. The following is the 
seore in detail: 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Weems and La Vie 

Horton and Moore 

Earle and Bachman 

Allen and Lawrence 

Plimton and L. Josephson.............. § 

Doty and Edwards 217 

McDermott and J. Moore.............-216 

Bailey and Eastman 216 

Ridley and Cane 

De Witt and Hinchman 

A. Josephson and Chauncey 

Andrews and Moran 

Albro and Phillips 

Evans and B. Josephson » 

Moran and Newbegin . 4 

Boyd and Stome .eissssscscccccecccce 201 
, EAST AND WEST. 

Flowe and Thorp ......sccsceesececeaes 239 

Bailey and Dollard 236 

Wayland and Williams : 

Leslié and Miller 

Langmuir and Stiles 

Pond and Simons ..... 

Wilde and Ditmars 

Condit and Rose ... 

Sweeny and Segur .. 

Baker and Parker ... 

Putnam and Dougherty 

Henius and Stevenson . 

Scrimgeour and Nitchie.. 

Carhart and R. C. Fiel 

Kieb and Barrow . oo 

Church and Read ... 

Scott and Butler . 

The highest scores for the season up to date 

art as follows: «A. E. Taylor, 80; BE. T. Baker, 

75; R. P. Rowe, 71; H. E. Nitchie, 65; ° 

Josephson, 68; M. W. Henius, 62; J. H. Steven- 


gon, 62, «8 

return match of ‘‘All New-Jersey 
againat the Brooklyn Whist Club is scheduled 
for March 27. It will consist of eighty players 
on a side, The-Brooklyn Whist Club sent a team 
of eighty players over to the rooms of the New- 
Jersey Athietic Club some time —_ to play, and 
they were beaten. They hope to do as much for 
the New-Jerseys at the next sitting. 

A very celebrated player who is addicted to 
the use of what ‘‘The Grand Knight of, the 
Glorious Apollos '? used to call ‘“‘ The Rosy *’ sat 
down to play a gamé some time ago with a part- 
er who was troubled with the same complaint, 
ut who was a very erratic player. In the mid- 
die of a hand the C. P. threw his cards down 
on thé table and said to his partner, ‘3 You 
don’t know a thing about the me, Sir. 
partner responded, “‘ You’re drunk, Sir. A gen- 
tleman looking on interposed with, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
I beg you won't quarrel. You're both right. 

It seems there should be a great deal more at- 
tention given to the playing of the second hand 
than is usually accorded it. Many tricks are lost 
by second hand in not covering a lead. The ar- 
gument against it, as used, is the fear that the 
partner would take it as @ eall for trumps. This 
argument ought not to apply to an intelligent 
partner. A 5 and a 6 ently took tricks in 
one game, and in both instances second hand 
Was very strong in the suit. Not enough stress 
is laid on its importance. It seems no difficult 
thing to play third and fourth hands well, but it 
certainly ey very hard thing to play second 

nd properly. 
a Pine answers received to the whist prob- 
lem, published in THE TIMES on Feb. 17, the 
following letter, which speaks for itself, has been 


received: 
NEW-YORK, Feb. 18, 1896. 
130 West Firty-third Street, 
To the Editor of The New-York Times: 
Can you not revise the whist problem eupsating 
in your issue of the 17th inst.? As published it 
is, in fact, no.problem at all. N. and 8. cannot 
possibly t more than five tricks. As a demon- 
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SIDNEY B. BOWMAN CYCLE CO, 


8th Ave. and 56th St., 


125 West 1 


25th St., 


Broadway and 53d St., 


Crescents 


on 


the 


“DEAD EASY” 


$15 down and 
$6.50 per month. 


66 A R E 
NEWPORT, 


SUMMER. 


YOU 


PLAN. 


IN IT?” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, 
WINTER. 





McKEE & HARRINGTON 
173 to 179 Grand St., wae 


(Near Centre,) 


NEW-YORK. 


Bst. 
1879. 


Poo 


H. F. ANGLE, 62 East 


More attention 

devoted to me- 

chanical detail than on any 
other make. 


125th St., Agent. 


M. CHERRY, 1,246 Broadway, Agent. 
DURANT McLEAN CO., 299 Broadway, Agent. 
IMPERIAL CYCLE CoO., 134 Liberty St., Agent. 
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Metropolitan Agent for 


Syracuse Bicycles, 
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$ UP-TOWN BRANCH: 

® FRED J. TITUS Co., 
4 3d St. and Grand Boulevard. 
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pressure, $5.00. 
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with eccentric chain adjustment. 


TRUE FIT SADDLES on anatomical principles—absolutely 
HY-LO GEARS—applicable to all sorts of bicycles. 


LOUIS ROSENFELD & CO., 25 Warren St. 
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Syracuse Tandem, | 


3 Empire Bicycles, Silver King & Silver Queen, 
4 Montauk Bicycle. 


$t, Mark’s Av., corner Flat- 
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A Specialty—-Tandems, $ 


Classic Bicycles, 
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trick can be won by east with one of his knaves 
or by west with queen of diamonds or ten of 
hearts. Yours truly, GEORGE B. SHEPPARD. 

The correspondent is quite right in one par- 
ticular. ‘‘ A demonstration "’ that ‘‘ it is, in fact, 
no problem at all would occupy something like a 
column.’’ The problem could be revised, but it 
need not be done. In lieu theréof the following 
letter is given which contains the solution of the 
problem, and is the only correct answer received. 
Mr. Disbrow not only thinks it ‘‘ possible ’’ to 
take six tricks, but actually does it: 


NEwW-YORK, Feb. 19, 
To the Editor of ‘The New-York Times: 
I subinit the following as solutinn of problem 
offered in your issue of 17th inst.: 
Problem. 
NORTH. 
D. A. 9, 3. 


Cc, qu. 8. 
H 


1896. 


me - 
EAST. 
D. 10. 
c. kn, 7 
H. kn. 6. 
8. 8. 
SOUTH. 
Cc. 10, 5. 
H. qu. 9. 

S. qu. kn. 
WEST. 
D. qu. 6, 4. 

§. 10, 

H. 10, 8. 

north to lead and north 
six tricks: 


Spades trumps, and 
south to take all 


Solution. 


1. 
South—Ss. 
West—D., 

2. 

;North—c, 8, 
,Bast—s. 6, 
3. 


North—D. & kn 
East—D. 10. 4. 
South—S. qu. 
West—S. 10. 


South—c. 5. North—C. qu. 
West—H. 8. | Bast—c. 7. 
on 

South—C. 10, 

West—D. 6. 

5. 

East—H. kn. 

West—H. 10, 

6. 

South-—-H. 9. North—D. 9. 
West—D. qu. East—C. kn. 
Cc. H. DISBROW, 43 Leonard Street. 
It makes no sort of difference what east and 
west discard, north and south governing them- 
selves accordingly, so that the above leads are 
made by north and south, east and west are 
helpless. Some sage of old said; ‘‘ Some things 
can be done as well as others if you only know 
how.”’ . 


North—D. A. 
East—H. 6. 


North—H. 7. 
South—H. qu. 


ATLANTICS’ 





BIG PRIZE LIST, 


Schedule of Races and Prizes for the 
Coming Yachting Season. 

the Secretary of the 

a detailed 

for races 


Col. David EB, Austen, 


Atlantic Yaeht Club has given out 
statement of the prizes to be offered 


this year. It is as follows: ; 


VICTOR BICYCLES, $49. 


10 Victors, 1895 models, like new, $49 each. 

Other Victors $25, $29. Columbias $24, $29. 

Liberties $19, $24, $29. Crescent $15. Crawford $19, 

NEW LADIES’ and MEN’S $29, $35, $389, $49, 
Old Wheels Taken in Trade. 

HERALD CYCLE CoO., 114 Nassau St., near Ann, 

Bicycles, Crescents $17.50, $25, $29. 
Columbias, $14, $19, $29. 

ROYAL, $25; Liberty, $29; Ormonde, $29; Rob 
toy, $24; New Ladies’ or Gents’, $35 to $50, 
CALL Nonpareil Co., 10 Barclay, near Broad- 
way. 


$30; 














eighteen classes; 
$540. 
Saturday, 


prizes, each class, total, 


June 6—Regatta for special prizes 
in upper bay; ladies’ souvenirs for winning 
yachts; nine sloop classes, $25 each; three cat 
classes, $25 each; also races for Adams Plate; 
total, $225. 

Saturday, June 13—Regatta for special ciassés 
in upper bay; nine sloop classes, $25 each; three 
cat classes, $25 each; also races for Adams Plate 
and Washington Cup for thirty-footers; total, 


226. 

Plate Presented for Competition by Vice Com- 
modore Fred P. Adams—Silver centre piece for 
sloops, $200; silver shell pitcher for cats, $100. 
To be raced for off clubhouse June 6 and 13, and 
in case of any tie races such yachts will sail off 
for the prize Saturday, Sept. 5. 

Washingfon Cup, Presented for Compétition by 
Allen C. Washington—To be raced for by special 
thirty-foot class on June 13. 

Tuesday, June 16—Annual regatta, (open to all 
clubs.) Valuable prizes are offered schooners, 
sloops, and cats in each class. 

ANNUAL CRUISE. 


Friday, July 3—Rendezvous at Larchmont, at 4 
P. M.; Saturday, July 4, races at Larchmont; 
Sunday, July 5, informal run from Larchmont 
to Black Rock, 27 miles. 

Monday, July 6—First squadron run, Black 
Rock to Morris Cove; start 9 A. M.; value of 
prizes, $360; distributed between 18 classes, $20 
each class. 

Tuesday, July 7—Second squadron run, Morris 
Cove to New-London, 40 miles; 18 classes, $35 
each class; total, $630. 

Wednesday, July 8—Third squadron run, News 
London to Shelter Island, 25 miles; 18 classés; 
$40 each class; total, $720. 

Thursday, July 9—Lie anchor off Shelter Island; 
dress ship, gig races, &c.; appropriation for 
prizes, $300. 

Friday, July 10—Fourth squadron run, Shelter 
Island to Morris Cove, 37 miles; 18 classes, $70 
each class; total, $1,260. 

Saturday, July 11--Fifth Squadron run, Morris 
Cove to Oyster Bay, thirty-three miles; eighteen 
classes, $80 each class; total, $1,440. 

Sunday, July 12—Banks Plate, silver punch 
bowl, presented by ex-Cormmmodore David Banks, 
for club schooners; value $350. Hannan Plate, 
silver punch bowl, presented by Rear Commd= 
dore Hannan, for club sloops, cutters, and yawlsj 
value, $250. ‘ 

Saturday, Sept. 5, regatta for special classes in 
upper bay; nine classes, $20 éach class; tetal 
value, $270. : 

All the races will be sailed on this day ove 
special courses es directed by the R 2 
mittee. ‘he Regatta Committee hav 
$1,800 for the pen n 





‘Saturday, May 30—Decoration Day excursion; 


‘ 





JACK FROST. 


THE LATE 


Not that Jack is dead—far from it. In- 
deed, to-day he appears very much alive. 
At noon on Monday the thermometer regis- 

“tered 55°, and it rained, and it rained; it 
wa: a Summer downpour. Forty hours 
later it registered 15°, the air was as clear 
as a bell, and the ground seemed like 
flint. The late Frost made his appear- 
ance on this occasion, and his antics were, 
like the heathen Chinee, peculiar. 

I have had occasion to lay a walk about 
200 yards long from the cottage to the 
highway, and I have learned a thing or 
two. Like that of Fernandiwud, this walk 
is slantindicular, and it is slightly, though 
not greatly, circumambient. A part of the 
ground being at times, and especially in 
the Spring, inclined to be moist, not to say 
wet, with water descending from the ledge, 
instead of depressing the path, as is often 
done, I have elevated it several inches, 
using as material a more or less com- 
pletely disintegrated rock, underlaid (for 
a portion of the distance only) with small 
stones. I argued that by this means I 
should induce water to run off, and so leave 
me, under ordinary circumstances, a dry 
path. Such, indeed, was the result, and 
so far, well. But 

The best laid plans o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley. 

In dry weather, hot or cold, or temperate, 
“my path serves me excellently. In merely 
rainy weather it does as well as I have 
any right to ask, and better than some of 
the village sidewalks. But again 
? They reckon ill who leave me out, 
and in this case the ‘“‘ me” is, as I suppose, 
capillary attraction. I didn’t know much 
about capillary attraction—who does? I 
have discovered, to my discomfort, (occa- 
sional only, I hope, not frequent,) that, 
while the waters from above are not much 
of a nuisance, the waters from beneath— 
the waters under the earth—are very much 
so. 

I remember they used to say that wa- 
ter seeks its own level; it appears that it 
also seeks the level of somebody else. Who 
but a wise man—and I am sorry to say that 
most of us dare not aspire to be included in 
that category—who but a wise man would 
have anticipated that when the ground be- 
neath became soakec, instead of the water 
from the path descending to mingle its tide 


with the main body, the waters from below 
would bob up serenely through each several 
pore and produce upon the surface a beau- 
tiful brown substance of exactly the proper 
consistence for the making of a mud pud- 
ding, or to relieve you of your loose over- 
shoes? Especially when the aforesaid John 
has been around during the night playing 
his pranks and is followed curiously by the 
sun spying out all his devices. Then, until 
the scamp has been completely driven off 
the field, your best course will be—I am 
Sorry to say it, for it seems inhospitdble—to 
step off upon the grass on one side, and 
treat the path as some drawing room chairs 
seem to be constructed to be treated, or as 
the backwoodsman endeavored to treat the 
cuspidor—‘“ avoid it altogether.”’ I fear that 
this famous path will not be satisfactory at 
all times unti] I provide a different surface. 

But this morning the condition above de- 
scribed did not exist; and just for the rea- 
son that the late John had put in his fine 
work with such skill, and held to it so tena- 
ciously, that even the all-conquering sun 
Was compelled to make a pause. And his 


“work was done in a way that greatly in- 


vit 


a, 


terested me. 

Upon the loose sloping sides, and also upon 
the upper portion of the path, excepting 
upon the middle, which has been made 
rather firm by many footfalls, are ranked 
pillars of ice, in most cases standing quite 
close together and being two or three inches 
in height and from an eighth to a quarter or 
@ third of an inch in thickness, but made up 
of threadlike crystals. Often quite straight 
and parallel, like basaltic columns, they are 
perhaps as frequently somewhat curved, and 
occasionally they are quite bent over and 
wound into volutes or spirals. Many of them 
are grimy with sand and earth; others car- 
ry only a cap of earth upon their heads, 
while most scem clear and crystalline. Ly- 
ing sometimes across the tops of several of 
these are small plants of buttercups or 
sorrel or tufts of grass, which have been 
ejected root and branch and cast upon the 
cold charity of a most uncompromising 
world. This is one of the forms of suffering 
which bear mest hard upon vegetation 
during a snowless season. Last year our 
hillsides were not free from snow after the 
5th of November, this year the snow came 
@ month later, and, although it persists, it 
does so apologetically, and conceals itself 
in hollows and shady places as much as it 
may. 

Falling back upon that mysterious power 
or effect which is called capillary attraction, 
on account of which liauids are given to 
ascending skyward in slender tubes, I sup- 
pose that the water in the earth mounts 
steadily in the same direction through the 
fine pores in the material; that in warm or 
moderate, dry or windy weather it is 
immediately evaporated and borne away, 
but in cold weather it is frozen on reach- 
ing the surface, and so remains to be lifted 
into the air and held in support by the 
rising tide. This may be quite unscientific, 
but “ that’s the way it looks.’’ I noticed the 
Bame condition upon the sides of my 
trenches whenever the ground was wet, 
the whole being covered with serried files 
of icy guardians. 

In a small open ditch upon the lowland 
another curious effect struck me, due to 
the frost, but merely an accidental incident. 
There is considerable fall in the ditch, and 
the bottom is slightly irregular and uneven. 
A roof of ice has formed over it just above 
the present surface of the running water, 
but so close that the water from time to 
time reaches this roof. Where the air is 
interposed, the tone is of the usual white or 
gZYray resulting from this fact, but where 
the water touches the ice the gray effect 
disappears, giving place to the familiar 
leaden tone of clear ice resting upon water. 
In consequence we have creeping and 
writhing down the ditch a succession of 
constantly changing forms like pollywogs, 
or of the formiess Proteus, Amveba dif- 
fluens. The effect is extremely odd. We 
think of the passage as a great throat, and 
remember Thackeray—was it%—in his first 
experience with an American oyster, when 
he felt as if he had swallowed a baby, or 
the man who was so delighted with his tip- 
ple that he wished his aesophagus were a 
mile long. 

The windows have only begun to show 
those forests of arctic vegetation which fol- 
low in form—away off, and, as it were, in 
the cerements of the grave, the luxuriant 

rowths of the torrid zone. Is it not singu- 
ar, this imitation in coloriess crystal of 
the forms of tropic vegetation, which in 
their own home suggest all that is full of 
heat and passion—ravenous beasts and ven- 
omous serpents full of malignancy; and 
heavy, hot, malarious vapors, and leaden- 
eyed repose! Here, every vestige of their 
fire gone, they sparkle and glitter on our 
window panes, the pure abstraction of that 
which was so full of life and glow, and all 
about them are the counterfeit present- 
ments of the stars themselves, in like ethe- 
real character and alike ephemeral. For 
let but a ray of the sun touch them—at the 
mere suggestion of the warmth which is the 
life of their prototypes, they fly away into 
the unfathomable abyss that engulfs the 
things that were. 

One perfect loveliness of the valley rarely 
comes to me upon the hill. The fog does 
not often rise to the cottage, and the 
vapors which float from the steaming river 
upon the coming of sudden cold never 
reach me. Consequently it is the rare ex- 
ception when the weeds and shrubs and 
trees upon the hillside adorn themselves 
with that transcendent jewelry with which 
they are frequently clothed in the valley. 
I must get down among the folk who in- 
habit the lowlands, and past them to the 
bank of the river itself to see this dis- 
play at its best. But one to whom the 
ee is familiar knows full well that 
the walk, a delight in itself, is a small 
price to pay for so wonderful a show, and 
those who have never seen it might put a 
=, round the earth and embrace noth- 

more beautiful of its kind. 

the currents of vapor-laden air strike 
the blades of grass, the graceful brown 
or gray spikes of the goldenrod or of the 
aster or wild carrot, the wires of the fence, 
the tufts of hanging horsehair, the twigs 
and branches of the shrubs and trees from 
every point spring fairy fernlike forms. 
the veriest thistledown in crystal; and 
when the morning breaks the world is 
sheathed in silver plumes, the like of which 
no mortal hand could fashion. A breath of 
wind, a touch upon the tree trunk, and all 
the air is filled with flashing gems. And 

is Jack Frost’s jewelry for festal days. 

JNDERLEDGE, January. W. P. 





England Wants No Alliances, 
; From The Contemporary Review. 
Said Sir William Harcourt when he spoke 
for the late Admiristration in the House of 


_ ©ommons: “To ealiy themselves with any 
_ group of powers in Europe or elsewhere is 


mot the policy of the Government, nor was 


the policy of the preceding Government. 
of this country is to act on 
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NEW AQUEDUCT, NEW CROTON DAM, COR- 
nell Site.—Notice of Application for Appraisal.— 


tion of the Counsel to the Corporation of the City 
of New-York to make application to the Supreme 
Court for the appointment of Commissioners of 


of said Court to be held in the Second Judicial 
District, at the Court House in White Plains, 
Westchester County, on tne Seventh day of 


| Alarch, 1886, at ten o’clock in the forenoon of that 


day, or a3 soon thereafter as Counsel can be heard, 
The object of such application is to obtain an 
order of the court appointing three disinterested 
and competent freeholders, one of whom shall re- 


the real estate hereinafter described is situated, 


appraise the compensation to be made to the own- 
ers of and all persons interested in the real estate 
hereinaftes described, as proposed to be taken or 
effected for the purpose of maintaining, preserv- 
ing aad increasing the water supply of tne City 
ef iwew-York. 

The real estate sought to be taken or affected, 
is situated in the Towns of Bedford and Lewis- 
boro, County of Westchester and State of New- 
York, and is laid out, indicated and shown on 
two certain maps, signed and certified as required 
by said act, filed in Westchester County Kegis- 
ter’s Office, December 18th, 1895, one of which 
said maps is entitled Department of Public Works, 
City of New-York, G. W. Birdsall, Chief Engi- 
neer, Michael T. Daly, Commissioner. Property 
maps of additional lands required for the con- 
struction of the New Croton Reservoir, in the 
Village of Katonah, Towns of Bedford and Lewis- 
boro, Westchester County, New-York. Exhibit 
No. 2, of 1894. Verified March Zlst, 1894. 

The real estate shown on last-mentioned map 
vd Ba be acquired in fee, and is described as fol- 

All those certain parcels of real estate (as the 
term real estate’’ is defined by said act) sit- 
uate in the Village of Katonah, Towns of Bed- 
ford and Lewisboro, County of Westchester and 
State of New-York, which, taken together, con- 
Stitute a tract of land of which the following 
4S a statement of the external boundaries: 

Beginning at a point on the easterly bank of 
the Croton river, near the most easterly corner 
of Wood’s Bridge, which point is the intersection 
of said bank of said river with the nortgerly 
side of the highway leading easterly from said 
Wood's Bridge; thence northeasterly and north- 
erly along the easterly bank of the Croton river 
4s it winds and turns, and the boundary of Par- 
cel No, 6; thence across the mouth of the Cross 
river; thence northerly and easterly still along 
the easterly~bank of the Croton river as it 
winds and turns, and the bowndaries of Parcels 
Nos. 5 and 1 to the easterly line of Parcel No. 
1; thence along the easterly line of Parcel No. 
i, southerly 8 feet; thence south 4 degrees 23 
minutes west 262.39 feet; thence south 5 degrees 
43 minutes 30 seconds west 195.86 feet; thence 
South 4 degrees 21 minutes west 319.13 feet; 
thence south 1 degree 28 minutes east 92.15 
feet; thence south 3 degrees 35 minutes west 
871.36 feet; thence south 8 degrees 27 minutes 
80 seconds west 59.06 feet; thence south 11 
degrees 28 minutes west 158.39 feet; thence 
south 3 degrees 48 minutes west 61.32 feet; 
thence south 54 minutes 30 seconds west 92.39 
teet; thence south 4 degrees '2 minutes west 
105.50 leet; thence still along the boundary of 
Parcel No. 1, south 80 degrees 58 minutes 30 
seconds west 59 feet; thence south 77 degrees 
34 minutes 30 seconds west 160.10 feet; thence 
south 79 degrees 10 minutes 30 seconds west 
167.70 feet to a corner; thence still along the 
boundary of Parcel No, 1, leaving it and cross- 
ing the highway leading easterly from Wood's 
Bridge, south 6 degrees 9 minutes 30 seconds 
east 611.90 feet to the southerly side of said 
highway; thence sstill along the southerly side 
of said hishway, south 77 degrees 21 minutes 
west 230.60 feet to the southeasterly corner 
formed by the aforesaid highway and another 
highway leading southerly from the first-named 
highway; thence across the aforesaid highway 
south 79 degrees 15 minutes 30 seconds west 
48.13 feet to the northwesterly corner formed by 
the aforesaid two highways, which point is also the 
northeasterly corner of Parcel No. 16; thence 
along the westerly side of the second aforesaid 
highway which is the easterly boundary of Paf- 
cel No. 16, south 8 degrees 25 minutes east 
126.40 feet; thence south 6 degrees 40 minutes 
30 seconds~east 215.70 feet to the northerly 
bank of a mill pond on Cross river; thence 
northerly and westerly along the northerly bank 
of said mill pond as it winds and turns, and 
the southerly boundaries of Parcels Nos. 16, 15, 
14 and 11 to the westerly side of a dam over 
Cross river; then along the said side of said 
dam to the centre of Cross river; thence west- 
erly and northerly along said centre of said 
river to Parcel No, 7; thence westerly along 
southerly boundary of Parcel No. 7 north 8&2 
degrees 26 minutes 30 seconds west to the west- 
erly bank of Cross river; thence north 82 de- 
grees 26 minutes 30 seconds west 68.27 feet; 
thence south 89 degrees 59 minutes west 211.20 
feet; thence south 82 degrees 12 minutes west 
221.60 feet; thence south 80 degrees 59 minutes 
80 seconds west 202.40 feet; thence south 77 
degrees 53 minutes west 91.45 feet; thence 
south 80 degrees 53 minutes west 282.66 feet; 
thence still along the boundary of Parcel No. 
7; thence across a road or highway leading 
westerly. from the aforesaid highway leading 
easterly from Wood's Bridge; thence again along 
the boundary of Parcel No. 7 north 31 minutes 
west 275.12 feet to the easterly bank of the 
Croton river; thence still along the boundary 
of Parcel No. 7 and the easterly bank of the 
Croton river as it winds and turns, approxi- 
mately the following courses and distances: 
North 74 degrees 19 minutes 30 seconds east 100 
feet; thence north 54 degrees 12 minutes east 
168.63 to the southerly side of the highway lead- 
ing easterly from Wood’s Bridge near the south- 
westerly corner of Wood’s Bridge; thence leav- 
ing Parcel No. 7 and across the said highway 
north 57 degrees 39 iminutes east 27.61 feet to 
the point or place of beginning; containin: 
121.905 acres more or less, together with al 
right, title and interest in and to sf much of 
the Croton river and Cross river bounding or 
ivtas in front of the above-described tract of 
and, 

Reference is made to said map for a more 
detailed description of the parcels to be ac- 
quired, 

The remaining one of said maps filed as afore- 
said on December 15, 155, is entitled: ‘* De- 
partment of ‘Public Works, City of New-York, 
G. W. Birdsall, Chief Engineer Croton Agqt.; 
Michael T. Daly, Commissioner; property maps 
of additional lands required for the construction 
of the New Croton Reservoir, in the Village of 
Golden’s Bridge, and in the Village of Katonah, 
Town of Lewisboro, Westchester County, New- 
York. Exhibit No. 2, of 1895. Verified Feb- 
ruary 6, 15895."’ 

The real estate shown on last-mentioned map 
rd to be acquired in fee and is described as fol- 
OWS: 

All those certain parcels of real estate (as the 
term real estate is defined in said act) situate, 
lying and being in the Town of Lewisboro, 
County of Westchester and State of New-York, 
described as follows: 

PARCEL NOS. 65 AND 66. 

Beginning at the intersection formed by the 
southerly line of the highway (which runs in 
front of the estate of Joseph Benedict) with 
the westerly right-of-way line of the New-York 
and Harlem Railroad; thence along said westerly 
right-of-way line, north 30 degrees 13 minutes 45 
seconds east, 71.99 feet across said highway to 
the most southeasterly corner of said Benedict's 
property; thence continuing still along said 
westerly right-of-way line, north 30 degrees 32 
minutes east 70.69 feet; thence north 33 degrees 
14 minutes 30 seconds east 97.18 feet; thence 
north 30 degrees 54 minutes east 74.41 feet; 
thence leaving said right-of-way line of said 
railroad t.along the land of the estate of said 
Benedict and the estate of J. Hallock, north 
$% degrees 23 minutes 30 seconds east 201.27 feet; 
thence north 7 degrees 33 minutes east 146.72 
feet; thence north 5 degrees 19 minutes east 
283.79 feet to the land of,George E. Todd; thence 
south 87 degrees 50 minutes 30 seconds west 
139.37 feet; thence south 87 degrees 7 minutes 
west 176.14 feet; thence south 87 degrees 22 min- 
utes 30 seconds west 182.02 feet; thence south 
85 degrees 35 minutes west 164.09 feet; thence 
south 89 degrees 28 minutes 30 seconds west 
101.71 feet; thenge souih 86 degrees 42 minutes 
west 170.83 feet; thence south 86 degrees 17 min- 
utes 30 seconds west 190.75 feet; thence south 51 
degrees 21 minutes west 98.60 feet; thence north 
78 degrees 25 minutes 30 seconds west 50.84 
feet south 89 degrees 29 minutes west 103.68 
feet; thence south 8 degrees 36 minutes west 
659.06 feet; thence south 11 degrees 36 minutes 
30 seconds west 158.39 feet; thence south 3 de- 
grees 56 minutes 30 seconds west 61.32 feet; 
thence south 1 degree 3 minutes west 92.39 feet; 
thence south 4 degrees 10 minutes 30 seconds 
west 105.50 feet; thence south 81 degrees 2 
minutes west 59 feet; thence south 77 degrees 
43 minutes west 160.10 feet; thence south 75 
degrees 19 minutes west 167.70 feet; thence south 
6 degrees 1 minute east 578.37 feet, to the north- 
erly line of the highway aforesaid; ~ thence 
crossing said highway south 6 degrees 1 minute 
east 33.53 feet to the southerly line thereof; 
thence north 77 degrees 29 minutes 30 seconds 
east along the southerly line of said highway 
531.4 feet; thence north 75 degrees 2 minutes 30 
seconds east 201.36 feet; thence north 77 degrees 
45 minutes east 111.72 feet; thence north 67 de- 
grees 41 minutes east 121.52 feet; thence north 76 
degrees 33 minutes east 140.3 feet; thence south 
88 degrees 3 minutes east 211.53 feet; thence south 
$9 degrees743 minutes 30 seconds east 36.48 
feet; thence north 72 degrees 17 minutes 30 sec 
onds east 85.3 feet; thence north 70 degrees 42 
minutes east 104.89 feet to the place of begin- 
ning; containing 1.647 acres of the highway 
(Parcel No, 65) and 23.336 acres of Benedict 
estate (Parcel No. 60), or a total of 34.983 acres. 

A!so the parcels of real estate at Golden’s Bridge 
designated on the aforesaid map as Parcels Nos, 
67 to 73, both inclusive, described as follows: 

Beginning at the intersection formed by the 
southerly boundary of the land of the estate 
of A. H. Todd (Parcel No. 69) and the north- 
westerly right-of-way line of the New-York 
and Harlem Railroad; thence north 69 degrees 56 
minutes 30 seconds west along the land of 
Geo. E. Todd and estate of A. H. Todd, 261.68 
feet; thence leaving said boundary south 58 
degrees 27 minutes 30 seconds west 278.99 feet; 
thence north 59 degrees 37 minutes west 1231.67 
feet; thence south 8 degrees 15 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 555.68 feet; thence south 25 degrees 29 
minutes 30 seconds west 450.07 feet; thence 
north 61 degrees 3 minutes 30 seconds west 619.7 
feet; thence north 5 degrees 52 minutes east 
116.12 feet; thence north 4 degrees 31 minutes 
80 seconds east 268.39 feet more or less to the 
east bank of the Croton river; thence northerly, 
easterly, northwesterly, southerly, northwesterly, 
easterly,“southerly, northerly along the easterly 
or left bank of the Croton river as it winds and 
turns along Parcels Nos. 67, 70, 71, 72 and 73 
to the southwesterly right-of-way line of the 
Mahopac Branch of the New-York and Harlem 
Railroad; thence southeasterly along said right- 
of-way line of said railroad, 173.73 feet to the 
westerly line of the highway known as the road 
to Golden’s Bridge; thence south 19 degrees 20 
minutes west 268.04 feet along said westerly line 
of said highway and Parcel No. 73; thence south 
17 degrees 50 minutes west still along said high- 
way and Parcel No. 72 272.65 feet; thence south’ 
13 degrees 3 minutes west 94.48 feet; thence 
south 18 degrees 35 minutes west 215.99 feet; 
thence south 33 degrees 35 minutes west 232.03 

thence south 44 degrees 12 utes west 
; thence south 20 degrees 11 minutes 
ence south 14 min- 





Public notice is hereby given that it is the inten- | 


Appraisal, under Chapter 490 of the Laws of 1883. | 
Such application will be made at a Special Term 
' feet; thence south 30 degrees 23 minutes west | 


side in the county of New-York, and the other | 
two of whom shall reside in the county in which | 


as Commissioners of Appraisal to ascertain and | 


21 degrees 40 minutes west 202.69 feet; thence 
south 22 degrees 244 minutes 30 seconds west 
109.02 feet; tuence south 55 degrees 5 minutes 
| west 82.49 feet; thence south 4¥ 4 7 min- 
utes west 233.26 feet; thence south 45 de- 
grees 48 miinutes west 203.86 feet; thence south 
48 degrees 57 minutes Ju seconds west 44.46 feet; 
thence south 41 degrecs 43 minutes west 211.26 


110.16 feet; thence south 11 degrees 24 minutes 
%U seconds east 28.63 feet; thence south 25 de- 
grees 35 minutes east 80.01 feet; thence south 
is degrees 29 minutes east 106.15 feet; thence 
south 10 degrees 7 minutes 30 seconds east 220.18 


' feet; thence south 19 degrees 7 minutes 30 sec- 


onds east 205.35 feet to Parcel No. 70; thence 
still along said highway and Parcel No. 70 south 
25 degrees 43 minutes 30 seconds east 211.93 feet; 
thence south 5 degrees 54 minutes east 53.77 
feet; thence south 12 degrees 30 minutes east 
160.31 feet; thence south 1 degree 11 minutes 30 
seconds east 574.70 feet; thence south 5 degrees 
50 minutes east 235.14 feet; thence south 5 de- 
grees 17 minutes east 210 feet; thence north 51 
degrees 54 minutes west 3.17 feet; thence still 
along said highway and Parcel No, 6Y south 4 
degrees 35 minutes 3U seconds east 85.20 feet; 
thence south 23 degrees 50 minutes east 35.55 
feet; thence south 3U degrees 33 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 111.16 feet; thence south 34 degrees 
25 minutes east 59.59 feet; thence south 30 de- 
grees 27 minutes east 88.06 feet to the westerly 





jine of the right-of-way of the railrqgd afore- | 
said; thence south 24 degrees 56 minutes west | 


along said westerly right-of-way of said railroad 
354.80 feet; thence south 20 degrees 53 minutes 
west 163.08 feet; thence south 26 degrees 13 
minutes west 587.95 feet; thence south 29 de- 
grees 9 minutes west still along said right-of- 
way 116.58 feet to the place of ginning; cgn- 
taining 413.959 acres. 

Also the parcel of real estate at Golden’s Bridge 
aforesaid, designated on said map as Parcel No. 
74, described as follows: 

Beginning at the intersection formed by the 
northerly right-of-way line of the Mahopac 
Branch or the New-York and Harlem Railroad 
and the westerly line of the highway leading to 
Katonah; thence north 38 degrees 19 minutes 30 
seconds west along said right-of-way line of the 
Mahopac Branch of the New-York and Harlem 
Railroad 56.66 feet; thence still along said right- 
of-way line north degrees 31 miautes west 
110.37 feet to the left bank of the Croton river; 
thence northeasterly along said left bank of 
said river 294.7 feet to the aforesaid highway; 
thence south 73 degrees 40 minutes 30 seconds 
east 66.71 feet along said highway; thence south 
40 degrees 9 minutes 30 seconds east 38.43 fert; 
thence south 16 degrees 58 minutes 30 sec nds 
east 34.55 feet; thence south 22 degrees 6 min- 
utes 30 seconds west 221.22 feet; thence south 
20 degrees 44 minutes west 120.25 feet to the 
place of beginning; containing 1.039 acres. 

Also the parcels of real estate at Golden’s Bridge 
aforesaid, designated on said map as Nos. 75 to 
82, both inclusive, described as follows: 

Beginning at the intersection formed by the 
easterly line of the highway leading south to 
Katonah, with the southerly right-of-way line 
of the Mahopac Branch of the New-York and 
Hariem Railroad; thence southeasterly along the 
southerly right-of-way line of said railroad in 
several courses, as follows: South 54 degrees 
47 minutes east 38 feet, south 60 degrees 33 min- 
utes 30 seconds cast 79.0€ feet, south 64 degrees 
11 minutes 30 seconds east 67.06 feet, south 71 
degrees 13 minutes 30 seconds east 80.19 feet, 
south 74 degrees 36 minutes 30 seconds east 
243.89 feet, north 15 degrees 23 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 8.12 feet, south 63 degrees 20 minutes 
east 180.26 feet, south 54 degrees 19 minutes east 
115.03 feet, south 46 degrees 42 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 66.46 feet, south 41 degrees 15 min- 
utes east 60.78 feet; thence leaving said right- 
of-way line, south 13 degrees 44 minutes west 
304.17 feet to the most southeasterly corner of 
the parcel herein intended« to be described; 
thente north 79 degrees 7 minutes 30 seconds 
west 190 feet; thence north 76 degrees 4 minutes 
west 31.34 feet; thence north 83 degrees 16 min- 
utes 30 seconds west 56.29 feet; thence north 77 
degrees 44 minutes 30 seconds west 153.69 feet; 
thence north 77 degrees 38 minutes west 306 feet; 
thence north 76 degrees 58 minutes west 67.47 
feet; thence south 41 degrees 36 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west 261.81 feet to the aforesaid highway 
leading south to Katonah; thence northerly 
along said highway several courses and distances 
as follows: North 13 degrees 9 minutes east 
156.50 feet, north 15 degrees 7 minutes east 
73.50 feet, north .s3 degrees 14 minutes east 
127.5 feet, north 17 degrees 55 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 322.52 feet, north 31 degroes 34 min- 
utes east 92.06 teet to the place of beginning; 
containing 9.886 acres, and embracing Parcels 
Nos. 75, 76, 77, 78,°79, 80, 81 and 82, as shown 
on the aforesaid map. * 

Also the parcel of real estate at Golden’s Bridge 
aforesaid, designated on said map as Parcel No. 
83, described as follows: 

Beginning at the intersection or fork of the 
roads leading south to Katonah from Golden's 
Bridge Station and the Mahopac Branch of the 
New-York and Harlem Railroad; thence north 11 
degrees 9 minutes west 70.95 feet along the 
easterly side of the road leading south of the 
Mahopac Branch of the New-York and Harlem 
Railroad; thence still along the said easterly 
side of said road on the following courses and 
distances: North 37 degrees 30 minutes west 
124.07 feet, north 41 degrees 16 minutes west 
84.63 feet, north 20 degrees 24 minutes west 
172.93 feet, north 8 degrees 45 minutes west 
49.71 feet, north 2 degrees 20 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 99.05 feet, north 25 degrees 20 minutes 
30 seconds east 194.91 feet, north 35 degrees 
59 minutes 30 seconds east 57.86 feet; thence 
leaving the aforesaid easterly boundary of said 
road south 24 degrees 45 minutes 30 seconds east 
699.01 feet to the northwesterly side of the road 
leading to Golden’s Bridge Station; thence leav- 
ing said side of said road south 56 degrees, 59 
minutes 30 seconds west 242.16 feet to the pice 
of beginning; containing 3.593 acres, and em- 
bracing Parcel No. 83, as shown on she péevonnis 
map. 

Also the parcels of real estate at Golden’s Bridge 
aforesaii, designated on said map as Parcels Nos. 
84 to 99, both inclusive, described as follows: 

Beginning at, the intersection formed by the 
northeasterly side of the road leading to Gold- 
en’s Bridge with the northwesterly right-ot-way 
line of the New-York and Harlem Railroad; 
thence on the following courses and distances 
aiong the said line of tne Golden’s bridge road: 
North 28 degrees 27 minutes west 258.¥8 feet, 
north 4 degrees 54 minutes west 125.07 feet, 
north 4 degrees 54 minutes west 225.73 feet, 
north 1 degree 33 minutes west 614.18 feet, 
north 2 degrees 6 minutes JU seconds west 353.u3 
feet, north 22 degrees 7 minutes 3U seconds west 
42.39 teet, north Zu degrees 23 minutes west 
lut.71 feet, north 4% degrees 13 minutes 380 sec- 
onds west 38.97 feet, north 22 degrees 47 minutes 
3u seconds west 154.84 feet, north 26 degrees 238 
minutes 4U seconds west 74.92 feet, nortn 7 de- 
grees 8 minutes 30 seconds west 195.50 feet, 
north 16 degrees 31 minutes west 77.10 feet, north 
25 aegrees 40 minutes 3U seconds West 9¥.36 feet, 
north 23 degrees 148 minutes 3U seconds east 
3s.9u feet, nurth 46 degrees 13 minutes 380 sec- 
onds east 57.86 fect, norta 17 degrees 11 minutes 
west 37.63 feet, north 38 degrees 5U minutes 4U 
seconds east 10U.90 feet, north 4/ degrees 3 min- 
utes east 293.96 feet, north 48 degrees 5VU min- 
utes 8U seconds east 40.28 feet, north 49 degrees 
26 minutes SU seconds east 1U1.39 feet, nortn 5uU 
degrees 6 minutes 4U seconds east 102.90 feet, 
north 66 degrees 51 minutes east 24.16 feet, North 
19 degrees 48 minutes east 15U.71 feet, north 21 
degrees 47 minutes east 332.58 feet, north 3U de- 
grees 58 minutes 3U seconds east 122.50 feet, 
north 24 degrees 23 minutes east 55.73 feet, north 
24 degrees 52 minutes east 44.82 feet, north 
45 degrees 2 minutes 30 seconds east 74.75 feet, 
north 44 degrees 29 minutes east 40.42 feet, south 
46 degrees 69 minutes east 5.34 feet, north 43 
degrees 58 minutes 30 seconds east 35,91 feet, 
south $3 degrees 53 minutes 3U seconds east 3.16 
feet, north 66 degrees 35 minutes east 233.28 feet, 
north 56 degrees 35 minutes east 90.50 feet; 
thence leaving the aforesaid Golden’s Bridge 
road south 5 degrees 3v minutes west 204.06 feet, 
south #5 degrees 51 minutes 31 seconds west 
695.60 feet, south 41 degrees 28 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 280 “eet, north 78 degrees 13 minutes 
gu seconds east 7.7 feet, north 78 degrees 11 
minutes 3U seconds east 144.16 feet, nortn 4 de- 
grees 65 minutes 30 seconds east 48.15 feet, 
north 6 degrees 44 minutes JU seconds east 73.04 
teet, north 87 degrees 6 minutes 3U seconds east 
73.36 feet, north 62 degrees 47 minutes east 31.45 
feet, north 3d degrees 40 minutes SU seconds east 
¥S.78 feet, south 51 degrees 14 minutes east 155.68 
feet, south $1 degrees 29 minutes 3U seconds east 
$1z.36 feet, south 74 degrees 16 r-inutes 30 sec- 
onds east $8.67 feet, south 84 degi °s 35 minutes 
east 88.28 feet to the aforesaid westerly right- 
of-way line of the New-York and Harlem Rail- 
road; thence southerly on the following courses 
and distances: 

a outh 26 degrees 10 minutes 30 seconds west 
791.75 feet, south 32 degrees 41 minutes west 


/ 411.61 feet, soutn 65 degrees 39 minutes east 4.6 


eet. south 24 degreess 21 minutes west 147.25 
foot south 25 degrees 17 minutes west 238.v2 
feet, south 23 degrees 51 minutes 30 seconds west 
129.59 feet, south 25 degrees 37 minute. west 
116.08 feet, south 23 degrees 45 minute west 
239.382 feet, south 11 degrees 29 minutes ,east 
23.97 feet, south 24 degrees 39 minutes west 
1,301.09 feet, south 26 degrees 53 minutes 30 
seconds west 66.84 feet, south 22 degrees 48 min- 
utes 30 seconds west 373.66 feet, to the place 
of beginning; containing 67.096 acres. 5 

‘Also the parcels of real estate at Golden’s Bridge 
aforesaid, designated on said map as Parcels Nos. 
91 and 92, described as follows: 

Beginning at a point in the easterly right-of- 
way line ofathe New-York and Harlem Rail- 
road, which point is distant, measured north- 
easterly, 568.50 feet along said easterly line of 
said railroad from the northerly line of the road 
leading to Golden’s Bridge; thence northerly on 
the following courses and distances along the 
easterly right-of-way line of said railroad: North 
24 degrees 40 minutes east 251.96 feet, north 25 
degrees 58 minutes 30 seconds east 143.96 feet, 
north 22 degrees 46 minutes east 167.15 feet, 
north 25 degrees 9 minutes east 182.07 feet, 
north £3 degrees east 155.52 feet, north 24 degrees 
j1 minutes 30 seconds east 146.40 feet, north 26 
degrees 14 minutes east 181.84 feet, north 30 de- 
grees 58 minutes 30 seconds east 49.08 feet, north 
24 degrees 7 minutes east 252.97 feet, north 24 
degrees 44 minutes 30 seconds east 255.64 feet, 
north 24 degrees 20 minutes 30 seconds east 169.15 
feet, north 61 degrees east 16.20 feet, north 19 
degrees 24 minutes east 142.96 feet, north 20 de- 
grees 48 minutes 30 seconds east 114.67 feet, north 
24 degrees 37 minutes cast 227.31 feet, north 24 
degrees 32 minutes 30 seconds east 443.46 feet; 
thence leaving said easterly right-of-way line 
of said railroad in a 2ourse south 26 degrees 3 
minutes east 300.71 feet; thence north 85 degrees 
26 minutes east 345.40 feet; thence south 9 min- 
utes 30 seconds west 242.04 feet; thence south 40 
minutes 30 seconds east 48.60 feet; thence south 
9 minutes 30 seconds east 127.99 feet; thence 
south 86 degrees 30 minutes east 339.42 feet; 
thence south 86 degrees 30 seconds east 160.82 
feet; thence north 83 degrees 15 minutes east 
56.88 feet; thence south 68 degrees 37 minutes 
30 seconds east 39.73 feet; thence south 8 de- 
grees 50 minutes east 105.35 feet; thence south 
70 degrees 256 minutes west 1,035 feet; thence 
south 89 degrees 55 minutes west 524.7 feet; 
thence south 6 s 39 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west 124.81 feet; thence south 53 de- 
grees 53 minutes 30 seconds west 265.76 feet; 
thence south 57 degrees 1 minute 30 seconds 
west 845.64 feet; thence south 48 degrees 47 
minutes 30 east 615.18 feet; thence south 
® degrees 17 minutes 30 seconds west 381.46 feet, 
thence south 62 d s 2 minutes west 344.14 
feet; thence north 61 degrees 43 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west 635.42 feet to the place of beginnings 

ing 41.625 acres, and embracing Parcels 
Nos. 91 and 92, as shown on the aforesaid map. 
Except from the premises shown on the 
ore mentioned as Exhibit No. 2 of 

os. 6 an be 











, ' ’ 
in fee but will be left open for public 
and no change made in the length, width 
grade of same until such time as the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Commonailty of the City of New- 
York shall acquire the rignt to close such high- 
ways. 

Reference is made to said maps for a more de- 
tailed description of the real estate affected by 
this notice. All the real estate shown on said 
maps is to be acquired in fee.—Dated January 
20, 1896. FRANCIS M. SCOTT, 

Counsel to the Corporation, 
Office and Post Office Address, No. 2 Tryon Row, 
N. Y. City. 
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Leave your advertisement for The 
New-York Times at the nearest 
or most convenient American 
District Telegraph Office. 














Rates always the same 
as at our Main Office. 


Ring your call box for 
Messenger. 
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will be written on 
your copy. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALES. 

TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, _ 

1,269 Broadway. 32d Street. 
Open dai*y from 5 A, M. to 9 P. M. 


? Chambermuids. 
CHAMBERMAID, &c.—By a German Protestant, 
speaking English, as chambermaid; or would 
go to grown children and do sewing; country 
preferred. Can be seen, Monday, from 10 to 2, at 
550 Park Av. and 62d St. 
CHAMBERMAID.—A lady would like to secure 
a place for her chambermaid and waitress where 
one other girl is kept; Scottish-American girl; 
capable and faithful; year and one-half city 
references. Apply Monday, 155 East 33d St. 
CHAMBERMAID or PARLORMAID.—PBy a 
Swedish girl as first-class chambermaid or 
parlormaai, in private family going to Newport; 
has good city reference. L. 8S., Box 179, 1,242 
Broadway. 


CHAMBERMAID and SEAMSTRESS.—By a 

young Swedish girl as chambermaid and seam- 
stress; willing tc assist in waiting; has good 
city réference. H. J., Box 180, 1,242 Broadway. 


CHAMBERMAID, &c.—By respectable girl as 

chambermaid; will do vlain washing; best refer- 
ences; no objection to country. McDermott, 208 
East 44th St. 
CHAMBERMAID.—By a Protestant with several 

years’ experience as chambermaid and plain 
sewer; in a small family; best city references, 
M. G., Box 257 Times, Up Town. 


CHAMBERMAID and WAITRESS.—By a young 

girl as chambermaid and waitress; good refer- 
ence from last place. Call, two days, 1,293 Ist 
Av., Lafferty’s bell. 


CHAMBERMAID and WAITRESS.—By respecta- 
ble girl as chambermaid and waitress in pri- 
vate family; best city reference. Call Monday, 
236 West 16th St.; ring Smith's bell. 
CHAMBERMAID.—By a competent young woman 
as first-class chambermaid and to assist with 
laundry work or sewing; can be cheerfully recom- 
mended by last employer. 231 East 58th St. 
CHAMBERWORK or HOUSEWORK.—By a 
young girl, lately landed, to do chamberwork 
or housework. 231 West 16th St. 
CHAMBERMAID.—By a capable girl as cham- 
bermaid; willing and obliging. 217 East 74th 
St., Greene. 
CHAMBERMAID.—By a young girl as chamber- 
maid and waitress in a boardinghouse. 13 East 
39th St. 
CHAMBERMAID, &c.—Will 
work; best references; $18. 
48th St. 
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assist with other 
Annie, 78 West 





Cooks. 
Englishwoman; first-class in all 
branches, with or without kitchenmaid; can 
take entire charge and get up company dinner 
and luncheon; has first-class personal references. 
129 West 33d St., Room 9 
COOK.—By a young woman as first-class cook in 
private family; thoroughly understands her bus- 
iness; excellent baker; can get up dinner parties 
and luncheons; reference from present employers. 
Mary, Box 263 Times, Up Town. 
COOK.—By a competent woman as excellent cook 
and baker; thoroughly understands her busi- 
ness in all branches; private family; best refer- 
ence. C., Box 272 Times, Up Town. 
COOK.—Young woman as first-class cook; thor- 
oughly understands her business; best city ref- 
erences; wages, $25 to $30. <A. B., Box 262 
Times, Up Town. 
COOK.—By a professional cock, (German;) good 
caterer and manager; capable of taking full 
charge; two years’ reference; state wages. H., 
236 2a Av. 
COOK.—By a reliable Protestant woman as good 
plain cook in small private family; understands 
her duties; willing to assist in other work. A, 
W., Box 341 Times, Up Town. 


COOK.—By competent woman as first-class cook 
and plain washer in private family; excellent 
meat cook, soups, desserts; good baker; sober 
and obliging; city reference. 446 3d Av. 
COOK—BUTLER.—By French couple; wife first- 
class cook, making bread, pastry, dessert; hus- 
band competent butler; no objection to the coun- 
try; best references. 152 West 25th St. 
COOK.—English; experienced; all branches of 
cookery; takes full charge of kitchen; luncheons 
and dinners; wages, $50; best city references, 
S. L., 146 West 37th St. 
COOK.—By young woman as first-class cook in 
private family; understands all kinds of made- 
up and fancy dishes; has reference from New- 
York’s best families. A. S., 671 Sth Av. 
COOK.—By a Frenchwoman as cook; cordon bleu; 
pastry and ice cream. 115 West 25th St., par- 
lor floor. 


COOK.—By a competent woman as first-class 
cook in a private family: city or cauntry; first- 
class references. 266 West 86th St. 


COOK.—By a competent cook in a private family; 
best of city references; no objections to assist- 
ing with Washing. 200 West 3ist St. 
COOK.—By a thoroughly competent young woman 
as good cook; assist with washing; small fam- 
ily; city reference. 310 East 81st St. 


COOK.—By a young Scotchwoman as cook and 
layndress; excellent baker; country preferred, 

315 West 20th St., rear house. 

COOK.—By Englishwoman as first-class cook; 
best city references. J. H., Box 340 Times, Up 

Tow=. 

COOK.—By a good experienced young woman; 
good cook; best reference; private family; $23 
month. 350 West 37th St. 


COOK.—By first-class cook; understands English 
and French cooking in all branches; best refer- 

ence. 446 4th Av.; ring top bell. 

COOK.—By competent cook; can do housekeep- 
ing; best reference; $50. Swedish, 314 Pacific 

St., Brooklyn. 


COOK.—By a competent cook; Swedish; good 
city reference. 632 3d Av., care of Mrs. Erick- 
son. 


COOK.—By respectable colored woman in private 
family; good reference. H., 1,227 Broadway. 


COOK.—As first-class cook in private family; 
_references. Mrs. Conwell, 339 East 19th St. 


SECOND COOK:—By a young Swedish girl as 

second cook or cook alone; have experience, 
east of reference. E. N., Box 273 Times, Up 
own. 


COOK.—By 





















































Dressmakers. 
DRESSMAKER.—Experienced; French; by day; 
street and evening gowns; also remodeling; 
perfect fit guaranteed; references. Address, for 
ten days, M. C., 211 7th Av. 


DRESSMAKER.—By a refined lady; experienced; 
best references; work for $2 a day; take home 
dresses for alteration to latest styles. Competent, 
Box 268 Times, Up Town. 
Guovernesses. 
GOVERNESS.—By a well-educated North Ger- 
man governess, teaching the Froebel kinder- 
garten system; pure German, English; the rudi- 
ments of French and music. E. W., 257 South 
9th St., Brooklyn. 
GOVERNESS.—By a young lady, diplomée 
Academy of Paris, as governess; French, Ger- 
man, and music; excellent references. Mlle. F., 
75 West 45th St, 
GOVERNESS.—By a visiting governess or resi- 
dent; very successful with backward children; 
references.» Successful, 152 6th Av. 
NURSERY GOVERNESS.—Thoroughly' experi- 
enced; French, German, kindergarten, element- 
ary branches, needlework; entire charge growing 
children; city references; country preferred. W., 
eare Rev. Sieker, 146 Elizabeth St. 


VISITING GOVERNESS.—By a North German; 
highly recommended; desires additional pupils; 
pure German, French, English; fine musician; 
Berlin Hochschule diploma. Miss Wuestenberg, 
331 West Sith St. 
Housekeepers. 
HOUSEKEEPER.—By a refined French widow 
as housekeeper; experienced in management of 
servants; purchasing; speaks and writes Eng- 
lish and German; city references. A., Box 277 
Times, Up ‘Town. 
HOUSEKEEPER.—By an 
woman as working housekeeper, 
invalid. Forbes, 95 Amsterdam Av. 
HOUSEKEEPER.—Experienced, in private fam- 
ily; can be seen at present employer's. K. 
W., 28 East 49th St. 
Lady’s Maids. 
LADY'S MAID.—By educated, trustworthy 
French person, speaking several languages; ex- 
perienced in traveling; good packer and sewer; 
highest references. L. S., Box .276 Times, Up 
Town. 
LADY'S MAID.—Competent; understands duties 
of maid; all kinds of fine sewing; good knowl- 
edge of dressmaking; would assist a lady in 
household duties; three years’ city reference. 
Maid, 127 Bast 63d St. 
LADY’S ‘MAID and SEAMSTRESS.—By an edu- 
cated German Protestant in American family; 
good city references. K. C., care Mrs. Schnaken- 
berg, 201 East 82d St. 
LADY’S MAID.—French maid, hairdresser, dress- 
maker; competent; willing and obliging; city 
references; sleep at home. M. L., 112 West 30th 
St. 
LADY’S MAID.—By a. competent French lady's 
maid; understands hairdressing and dressmak- 
ing; willing to travel; best reference. M. L., 
eare of Mrs. Saunier, 250 West 16th St. 
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The word “ Up-town” 
in the short ads. refers to 
The Times’s up-town ot- 
fice, No. 1,269 Broadway, 
(32d St.,) which is open 
daily from 5 A. M. to9 
P. M 





LADY’S MAID.—By thoroughly competent French 
lady’s maid for family going to Europe this 
Summer; best reference. M. B., Box 265 Times, 
Up Town. ¥ eee ee 
LADY’S MAID.—By a competent, experienced 
maid; understands her duties and is a good 
seamstress; Protestant; good city reference, 645 
Lexington Av., near 54th St. 
LADY’S MAID.—By a French person as lady’s 
maid and seamstress; can cut and fit; no ob- 
jection to travel; good packer; first-class city 
reference. 409 West 45th St. 
LADY’S MAID.—German; speaks English and 
French; experienced ‘hairdresser and dress- 
maker; can cut and fit; accustomed to travel; 
city reference. B. C., 237 East 35th St. 
LADY'S MAID.—French Parisienne; good dress- 
maker and traveler; willing; city reference. 
Maid, care of Mile. Joséphine, dressmaker, 78 
West 48th St. 
LADY'S MAID.—As 
attendant by strong, 
trained massage operator; 
East 50th St., fourth floor. . 
LADY'S MAID.—By a North German girl to 
grown children or as lady’s maid; no objec- 
tion to traveling; best city references. Dress- 
maker’s bell, 72 
LADY’S MAID.—By French girl; thoroughly com- 
petent; good sewer, packer, and hairdresser; 
city reference. L. M., Box 178, 1,242 Broadway. 
LADY’S MAID.—By German girl as lady’s maid; 
good companion for traveling; city references. 
L.-H.,. 1,152 3d Av. 
LADY’S MAID, &c.—By a German as maid or 
experienced dressmaker; references; private 
family. 822 3d Av. Lasslo. 
LADY’S MAID.—By a competent North Ger- 
man lady’s maid; good seamstress and packer; 
elderly lady preferred, M. W., 124 Gth Av. 
LADY’S MAID.—By an American (18) as lady’s 
maid in good family; can give good reference. 
Gerhardy, 229 East 88th St. 
LADY’S MAID.—French; hairdresser, 
maker; competent; willing and obliging; 
references, 112 West 30th St. ma 
MAID.—By a thoroughly competent French travel- 
ing majd; good dressmaker, hairdresser, and 
packer; four years in same place; best city ref- 
erences. M. D., 221 West 34th St. 
Laundresses, 
LAUNDRESS.—A_ respectable young woman 
wants two or three days as first-class laundress 
by days city references. Mrs. Sullian, 319 East 
37th St. 
LAUNDRESS.—By a German girl as first-class 
laundress; willing to assist with chamber- 
work; in private family; best city reference. 266 
West 36th St. % 
LAUNDRESS.—By first-class laundress for a 
first-class family only; best city references, 
223 West 35th St.; call Monday only; ring bell 
twice. 
LAUNDRESS.—First-class; thoroughly under 
stands her business; in private family; city or 
country; good city reference. 121 West 30th St., 
Room §8. pas 
LAUNDRESS.—By a Swedish girl, four months 
in this country, as laundress in small family, 
or second laundress. Blusher, 225 East 70th St. 
LAUNDRESS.—First-class; thoroughly competent; 
city references; city or country. A. M., Box 
366 Times, Up Town. 

















lady’s maid or invalid’s 
willing, capable woman; 
best references. 130 
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Miscellaneous. 
MASSAGE TREATMENT, SALT AND OIL 
rub given by experienced operators; terms 
reasonable. Swede, Box 255 Times, Up Town. 


MASSAGE SCIENTIFICALLY GIVEN BY AN 

experienced masseuse. Mrs. Foster, 649 6th Av. 
MASSAGE.—Given by Swedish masseuse at home 
_or out; highest testimonials. 434 West 58th St. 
STENOGRAPHER and TYPEWRITER.—By an 

experienced female; willing; with mederate 
Salary; reference from last employer. Box 175 
152 6th Av. 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALES,. 
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Butlers, 
BUTLER—COOK..—By a young French couple, 

speaking English, in first-class private family; 
man as butler, wife as excellent cook; knows 
how to serve dinners in all styles; understands 
marketing; have best testimonials as to ‘sobriety, 
honesty, and capability from leading families in 
New-York City or country. H. R., care Luze, 
142 West 30th St. 
BUTLER.—French; speaks fluent English; thor- 

oughly experienced; trained in Paris and Lon- 
don; understands cooking and pastry; can do 
or control same, if desired; good valet; strictly 
respectable and steady; age, 35. B. Vatel, 126 
West 50th St. 





Gardeners, 

GARDENER.—Married, who thoroughly under. , 

stands his business in every department; 
greenhouses, rosehouses, orchards and graperies, 
and all kinds of fruits, flowers, and vegetables, 
both under glass and out of doors; also the lay- 
ing out of new places and the improving of old 
ones; is a good, faithful workingman, and takes 
pride in keeping everything in good order; nine 
years’ reference from last employer, who can be 
seen. Manage, Box 72, Great Neck, L. I. 
GARDENER.—By a North of Ireland man; good 

plain gardener; understands care poultry, cows, 
and general work on gentleman’s country place; 
very handy with carpenter’s tools and painting; 
will pay his own house rent; a place where there 
owes re around preferred; will be disengaged 

c ; five years’ 

; seni h i jfive 7 best reference, BR. CG. Ds 
GARDENER.—Practical 

best of reference. 
East 19th St. 








in every department; 
Bridgeman’s seed store, 37 





Second Men. 
SECOND MAN.—Under butler; willing and oblig- 
ing; best’ reference as to character and ability. 
Charles, care of H. Collins, 287 East 58th St. 
SECOND MAN.—By young man as second man 
or single handed; first-class references; 
disengaged when suited. N., 985 Madison Av. 
SECOND MAN.—21; as second or useful man; 
two years’ reference. 60 West 55th St. 











BUTLER or BUTLER and VALET.—By a young 

man; single-handed; in private family; will be 
found willing and obliging; five years in last 
place; first-class city reference. J., Box 373 
Times, Up Town. 


BUTLER—CHAMBERMAID.—By French couple; 
man as butler; wife as chambermaid; willing 
and obliging; two years’ references from last 
place; do not speak English. A., 121 West 
29th St. 
BUTLER—COOK.—By an _ experienced French 
couple; fully capable of taking entire charge 
in private family; city or country; leaving on ac- 
count of family going to Europe. Henriette, 251 
West 82d St. 
BUTLER.—French Swiss; thoroughly competent; 
good valet; sober and obliging; many years 
in the same place; best city reference. Rey, 
care Mrs. Squire, 302 West 55th St. 
BUTLER.—First-class; city reterences; thorough- 
ly competent; very willing; not afraid of work; 
— wages. Julien, Box 300 Times, Up 
Town. 














BUTLER.—In private family; by excellent Swiss 
man; middle-aged; competent; experienced; 
personal references. Swiss Butler, A. E., 129 34 
Av., top floor. 
BUTLER—COOK.—By competent French couple; 
well recommended as to honesty, sobriety, and 
; Willing and obliging; city or country. 
J., 52 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER—LAUNDRESS.—By an experienced 
French couple; both very competent in their re- 
spective duties; city or country; excellent refer- 
ences. 411 4th Av., top floor. : 
BUTLER.—By young man as single-handed but- 
ler where parlor maid is kept; first-class refer- 
en disengaged when suited. R., 985 Madison 
AV. 
BUTLER—COOK.—By a French couple; man as 
first-class butler, wife as cook; in private fam- 
ily; best city references. B. N., Box 269 Times, 
Up Town. 
BUTLER—HOUSEMAID, &¢c.—By a young French 
couple; wife as housemaid, parlormaid, or 
nurse; thoroughly competent and recommended; 
now in place. L. T., Box 334 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER.—By a thoroughly competent man in a 
private family; eight years’ city references; 
sober, honest, and willing; lady can be seen. A. 
X., Box 370 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER and SECOND MAN.—Age, 23; neat ap- 
pearance; willing, obliging; reference; wages, 
$30. R. Coles, 443 West 35th St., care of 
Graham. 


BUTLER.—Understands all duties of position; 
best of city references for ability, honesty, and 

sobriety; town or country. 3B., Box 276 Times, 

Up Town. 

BUTLER—French-Swiss; thoroughly competent; 
good valet; sober and obliging; many years in 

the same place; best city references. A. L., 230 

East 40th St. 


BUTLER.—French; thoroughly experienced in his 
duties; strictly sober, industrious, neat, tall; 
recommended as to ability and good character. 
J., Box 251 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER or VALET.—Frenchman; understands 
his duties; best city references. J, M., Box 
275 Times, Up ‘Town. 
BUTLER and USEFUL MAN.—By an English- 
man; 37; 6 feet in height; willing and obliging; 
highest references. F, Baylis, 211 West 17th St. 


BUTLER or SECOND MAN.—By a Frenchman 
in small private family; city or country; best 
city references. J. R., Box 369 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER.—By a Frenchman; honest and sober; 
best personal references, Henri, 116 West 
29th St. 
BUTLER and VALET.—Age 30; reliable, com- 
petent; has first-class city references, written 
and personal. J. P., Box 342 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER and VALET.—Single handed or other- 
wise; first-class on silver; best city references. 
Perry, 30x 341 ‘Times, _Up Town. _ ay, a 
BUTLER or VALET.—By a Frenchman; capable, 
honest, and sober; excellent personal references. 
Paul, Box 9 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER.—French; thoroughly competent; will- 
ing and obliging; reference; city or country. 
French, 928 6th Av. " 
BUTLER.—French; thoroughly understands his 
business; good reference; city or country. 
Butler, 928 6th Av., tailor store, 
BUTLER 
W. 















































or VALET.—English; good reference. 
T., Box 360 Times, Up Town. 





or 


BUTLER.—Good appearance; 25 years old; good 
references. J. T., Box 374 Times, Up Town. 


Chefs. 
CHEF.—Would like position in a private family; 
ean furnish best of reference from private fam- 
ilies. G., Box 267 Times, Up Town. 
CHEF.—Best of reference and experience; would 
like position in club or hotel. P., Box 266 
Times, Up Town. : 
CHEF.—French; speaks English; 
strictly economical and respectable. 
126 West 50th St. 
Coachmen, 
COACHMAN.—Married; would like to change by 
10th of March; understands care and manage- 
ment of gentleman’s stables; competent in all 
branches of the business; large experience; strict- 
ly sober, honest, and reliable; first-class recom- 
mendations; city or country. 42 Ormond Place, 
Brooklyn. 
COACHMAN.—American; single; age, 26; height, 
5 feet 10 inches; weight, 175 pounds; thoroughly 
understands his business; stylish city driver; 
strictly temperate; best of personal reference 
from last employer. J. F., Box 368 Times, Up 
Town. 
COACHMAN.—Protestant; a family giving up 
horses wish a situation for their coachman, 
who is thoroughly qualified in every respect; sev- 
eral years’ Al reference from last employer, who 
will give personal interview. Coachman, 117 
West 52d St., private stable. 














competent; 
Cc. Vatel, 











ke ts Useful Men. 
USEFUL MAN or SECOND MAN.—In private 
family; understands steam heaters, furnaces, 
pumps, brasses, windows, elevators, valeting; 
handy with tools; best city reference. C., Box 
372 Times, Up Town. 





USEFUL or SECOND MAN.—In private family; 
understands steam furnaces, elevator, an 

valeting; six years’ city personal reference. M. 

R., Box 343 Times, Up Town. 

USEFUL MAN or VALET.—By Swede; 21; first- 
class reference; good worker. Akerstrom, 312 

West 36th 8t. 








E Valets. 
VALET.—By an English traveling valet; knows 
Europe, the East, and the colonies; unexcep- 
tionable city personal references; age 34. A. 
Willcox, 202 West 24th St. 
VALET.—French Swiss; to travel in Burope or 
end gentleman's wardrobe; best city references. 
Rey, 302 West 55th St. 2s 
¥ Waiters. 
WAITER.—By respectable colored man in private 
family as waiter; can give good city referenced 
from last employers; willing, obliging, and neat, 
Q. C., Box 163, 1,242 Broadway. 
Miscellaneous. 
ATTENDANT TO GENTLEMAN.—By a trained 
nurse; age, 26; neat, refined, obliging, and wille 
ing; speaks English, German, and French; mod« 
erate; highest references. H. W., Box 282 Times, 
Up Town. 
ATTENDANT.—Position as companion and te 
care for invalid; seven years’ hospital ex- 
perience; best of references. G. R., Box 183 
Times. __ 
BOOKKEEPER, CASHIER, OFFICE, WORK.— 
Not afraid of hard work; references. Book or 
Cash, 152 6th Av. 


BOY, (18) WISHES EMPLOYMENT IN A CLUB 
or hotel; best of reference. R. J. Cruiser, 212 
East 44th St. 


CARETAKER.—By a young man to an old gen- 
tleman; highest recommendations. 21 Wash- 
ington Place. F 


























COOK.—By a Japanese young man as first-class 
cook; understands his business thoroughly; 
also pastry; in private family; city or country; 
best city reference. 942 6th Av., fish market. 
DOCTOR, ALLOPATHIC, EXCELLENT AP: 
pearance, 40, strictly moral; desires salaried 
position; would travel. Taylor, 256 West 39th St. 
ENGINEER.—To take charge of first-class flats; 
either high or low pressure boiler; very best 
reference given. Engineer, 68 South Washing- 
ton Square. 
JANITOR.—By man and wife; Swedish; no chil- 
dren; care bachelors’ apartments or flathouses; 
city or country; handy with tools; understands 
heaters and pumps; best reference. Box 120, 286 
3d Av. 
JANITOR or WATCHMAN.—Care for any pri- 
vate property; city or country; handy witb 
tools; willing; careful; reference. A. M., 39% 
Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


OFFICE ASSISTANT.—By a young man as office 
assistant; understands bookkeeping and collect- 

ing; six years’ experience; reference. W., 

335 Times, Up Town. 

PAINTER, PAPERHANGER, PLASTERER, 
and decorator; practical, trustworthy worker; 

good and cheap; private work for landlords; best 

references. Edler, 777 2d Av. 


PORTER.—By a colored man as railroad porter 
or a hotel porter; ‘‘ Al’’ references from Los 

Angeles, San Francisco, Cal., and Austin Texas. 

Willis Wright, Austin, Texas. 

MASSAGE SCIENTIFICALLY APPLIED BY 
an experienced masseur at patient’s or my resi- 

dence; terms reasonable; medical and family ref- 

erence. Hutchinson, 102 West 40th St. 


PAINTER.—Special 
apartment; good painter. 
33d St. 
UPHOLSTERER AND CARPET LAYER.—Re- 
pairs furniture; cuts slip covers; makes mate 
tresses at residence; work in private houses. _Up- 
holsterer, 426 East 76th St. 
UPHOLSTERER.—Decorator from Paris; mat. 
tress; private house work; prices moderate, 
Boulard “urrelel, 259 7th Av. 


























decoration for church and 
E. Jadin, 251 West 











YOUNG MAN (20) DESIRES A POSITION OF 
any kind; best of ,references. Thomas Mc 
Namara, 177 West 1015t St. 
YOUNG MAN KNOWS ENGLISH AND SPAN- 
ish thoroughly; best references. Mass, 886 9th 
AV. 
YOUNG MAN, (20,) STRONG, WILLING, AND 
obliging, wants work at anything; first-class 
reference. Thos. J. Morris, 306 East 46th St. 














FRENCH ADVERTISEMENTS. 
UN COUPLE FRANCAIS NE PARLANT PAS 
Anglais désire une place dans une famille pri- 
vée l'homme cocher; la femme fille de chambre; 2 
ans références. A. B., 121 West 29th St. 








HELP WANTED—FEMALES., 


A.—A,—A.—WANTED—A thoroughly competent 
lady’s maid for one lady; one speaking French 
preferred. Address M. W., Up-town Heraid 
Office. 
WANTED—A young, competent woman as maid 
or nurse; assist with children; must understand 
fine sewing; German or French preferred; good 
city reference required. Call Monday, between 
10 and 2, Matthew's ‘‘ Arch Brook,’’ foot of East 
75th St.; carfare paid. 
WANTED—A thoroughly competent lady's maid 
for one lady; one speaking French preferred; 
city reference required. M. W., Box 338 Times, 
Up Town. 
WANTED—Young woman as competent cook, 
with good city references. Call, Monday, be- 
tween 11 and 2 o’clock, at 45 5th Av. 

















LAUNDRESS.—By young woman as first-class 
laundress, or cleaning by day; best city refer- 
ence. Mrs. Walpole, 451 West 56th St. 
LAUNDRESS.—By a respectable Swedish woman; 
by the day; is good laundress. A. Anderson, 
409 West 27th St. 
LAUNDRESS.—By a 
assist with chamberwork; 
East 28th St., Bell 13. 
LAUNDRESS.—By first-class laundress; city ref- 
erence. Call at 209 East 44th St., top floor. 
Nurses. 
NURSE.—Experienced English Protestant woman; 
entire charge of infant; raise on bottle; or 
young children; city or country; best reference. 
L. H., 416 East 26th St. 
NURSE.—By experienced German nurse for grow- 
ing children; understands kindergarten, and 
good sewer; excellent city references. C. H., Box 
9, 1,242 Broadway. 
NURSE OR COMPANION.—By experienced 
American woman as invalid’s nurse or com- 
panion to lady or gentleman; understands mas- 
sage. M. Wilson, 57 East 11th St. 
NURSE.—By Protestant French Swiss as nurse 
to one or two children, in first-class family; 
willing to travel. Address, by letter, M. L., 
Advertiser, 747 9th Av., second floor, back. 
NURSE.—By a French person, 19, of good educa- 
tion, as nurse or governess in a private family; 
best references. M., Box 365 Times, Up Town. 


NURSE.—By English nurse, en 








will 
239 


first-class laundress; 
city reference. 























speaking French; 
thoroughly experienced; can take infant from 
birth; good references. M. W., 252 West 43d St. 
Senmstresses. 
SEAMSTRESS.—French seamstress would like a 
few more days in the week; handy at chil- 
dren’s clothes; city references. Mrs. L. Tirado, 
820 6th Av. 
SEAMSTRESS.—By a German girl as seamstress 
and care for grown children; good reference. 
226 Lexington Av. 
Waitresses. 
WAITRESS.—By a first-class waitress; under- 
stands her business thoroughly; in a private 
family; best city references; wages, $20. R., 
Box 264 Times, Up Town. ' 














Day’s Work. 

DAY’S WORK.—To go out by day or week; good 
cook and laundress; cleaner, or other work; 
best city references. 219 East 47th St., top bell. 
Dressmakers. 
DRESSMAKER.—French; first-class; by day; pri- 
vate families; competent; experienced in cut- 
fing, fitting, draping, and trimming; elegant 
vA in references; terms moderate. 266 West 

th St. 


DRESSMAKER.—By a French dressmaker; first- 

class cutter and fitter; desires more engage- 
ments in private families; $2 per day; supplies 
imported Parisian models; references. Louise 
Gauthier, 1,227 Broadway. 


DRESSMAKER.—Experienced in cutting and fit- 

ting evening and home gowns, wishes engage- 
ments by the day; best reference. L., care of 
Lundin, 350 3d Ay. 


DRESSMAKER.—Experienced; gowns made rea- 

sonably at home; fitting done at ladies’ resi- 
dences, or $3 per day out. Miss Donaldson, 1,276 
Broadway, near 32d St. , 


DRESSMAKER.—By French dressmaker, tirst- 
class in every respect, permanent sition as 
seamstress in private family. L. «+, Box 7, 
1,242 Broadway. 


DRESSMAKER.—First-class cutter and fitter; 

home or out;.costumes to order, $5 up; evening 
waists, $2.50; late with Worth, Paris; Redfern, 
London; try her. Mme. Amelie, 101 West 14th St. 


DRESSMAKER.—By a French dressmaker and 

ladies’ tailor; latest Paris style; garments made 
from $12 up; or to go out by the day. Mme. 
Cribier, 229 Columbus Av. 


DRESSMAKER.—Wants customer at $2 per day, 
Taylor's system. B., 523 East 85th St., dress- 

maker's 

DRESSMAKER.—Expert, fitter and trimmer, by 
the day; formerly with Redfern; reference. 
































' Present employer’s, 184 East 117th St. 








DRESSMAKER.—First-class cutter and fitter; to 
go out by the day; best city references, 
East Sath St. wd = 





WAITRESS.—By competent waitress; understands 
serving .courses and wines; can make good 
salads; is neat, and has good taste about arrang- 
ing table. M., 304 East 33d St. er 
WAITRESS.—Takes butler’s place; private city 
reference; lady seen; understands salads, wines, 
silver, and carving; city or country; willing and 
obliging; reliable; wages, $20. 496 2a-Av. 
WAITRESSS.—By a first-class waitress in private 
family; can fill a butler’s place. Call 98 Lex- 
ington Av. Monday. 
WAITRESS.—By competent 
family; assist chambermaid; 
ence. M. M., 154 East 54th St. 
WAITRESS and CHAMBERMAID.—By thorough- 
ly competent young girl; has best city refer- 
ence. E. M., Box 354 Times, Up Town. 
WAITRESS.—By a good waitress and parilormaid 
in a private famiiy; good reference; city or 
country. M. M., Box 270 Times, Up Town. 
WAITRESS.—Competent;. in private American 
family; best city references. M. A., Box 337 
Times, Up Town. 








waitress; 
best city 


private 
refer- 














7 Washing. 
WASHING.—Respectable widow would like to 
take washing home, or go out by the day; 
can do shirts or any kind of cleaning; best city 
referénce, Mrs. Campbell, 331 West 4l1st St., 
one flight, back. 
WASHING.—By an American woman, bundle 
washing; shirts, collars, and cuffs, or family 
washing; three years’ references. J. M., 347 
West 37th St. 
WASHING.—Swedish; handwork; ladies’ and gen- 
tlemen’s; also family washing; 60 and 70 cents 
a dozen. Blusher, 225 East 70th St. 
Miscellaneous. 
CARE OF HOUSE.—By an elderly gentlewoman 
of the highest respectability to take charge of 
a house for nice people while away; perfectly re- 
sponsible. Mrs. Robinson, 142 Columbus Av. 
COURIER.— intelligent, trustworthy French 
Swiss Protestant of middle-age, ing several 
as ler; hep or dren’s attend- 

















ant; in 





sonal refere covers, 


COACHMAN.—A family giving up horses owing 

to a death, wishes to secure a situation for 
their coachman, who ts thoroughly qualified in 
every respect; several years’ Al reference from 
last employer, who will give personal interview. 
Coachman, 26 East 36th St., private stable. 
COACHMAN or GROOM.—Thoroughly under- 

stands fine horses, harness, and carriages; all 
about gentleman’s country place; can milk; care- 
ful driver; or would go as private watchman; 
best of personal and written references; married. 
Barry, 211 West 66fh St. 





COACHMAN.—Thoroughly 
years’ unexceptionable 
prominent families, (accessible;) temperate, 
obliging, industrious; moderate expectations; 
city or country. Trustworthy, 1,620 Broadway, 
telephone 1,619-3S8th. 
COACHMAN.—By a young man; single; 5 feet 9 
inches; understands care fine horses, harness, 
and carriages thoroughly; strictly sober; four 
years last place; willing and obliging. Richard 

Devereux, 218 West 33d St. 


experienced; several 
recommendations from 








COACHMAN.—Married; no incumbrance; thor- 
oughly understands the care of gentleman’s 
establishment; good horseman; no objection to 
city or country; first-class references. John C., 
13 East 27th St. 
COACHMAN.—Acquainted with drives at New- 
port, Lenox, Manchester-by-the-Sea, Bar Har- 
bor; employer can be seen; 10 years’ city refer- 
ence; good driver and good rider. Hughes, 213 
East 43d St. 


COACHMAN.—By respectable man as coachman; 

thoroughly understands his business in all its 
branches; strictly sober, willing, and obliging; 
long and satisfactory references; no objection to 
the country. I. M., 127 East 108th St. 


COACHMAN.--A gentleman wishes situation for 

a thoroughly competent coachman who has 
lived with him eight years; best personal refer- 
ences from his present employer. 134 West 50th 
St. 
COACHMAN.—By a married man; no children; 

best city references; no objection to country; 
last employer can be seen. M. M., 589 Park 
Av.. private stable. 
COACHMAN.—Married; no incumbrance; thor- 
oughly qualified; long experience in city; refer- 
ence; honesty, sobriety, capability; last employer 
ean be seen. J., 13 Kast 27th St. 

















COACHMAN—COOK.—By a married couple; thor- 

oughly qualified in all duties; best reference; 
honesty, sobriety, capability; last employer can 
be seen. D., 13 East 27th St. 


COACHMAN.—Single; age, 28; six years’ city ref- 
erence; temperate, willing, and obliging; careful 
city driver, which employer will certify. Mc- 
Cabe, 964 Sth Av. 
COACHMAN or GROOM.—By a single man; 
thoroughly understands care of horses, harness, 
and carriages; best reference; country preferred, 
J. P., Box 367 Times, Up Town. 
COACHMAN.—By a single Englishman; stylish 
and careful driver; strictly temperate; best ref- 
erence. E. F., 371 Times, Up Town, 
COACHMAN.—Married; thoroughly competent; 
Al references; leaving account of family giving 
up horses. 124 East 32d St.. private stable. 


COACHMAN.—By Englishman; single; first-class 
city references as to capabilities, honesty, and 
sobriety. G. A. S., 1,657 Broadway. 
COACHMAN, &c.—Country; or second man city; 
good driver; 5 feet 6% inches, 145 pounds; 
married; 24 years. J. C., 106 West 42d St. 

















GOACHMAN.—Single; strictly temperate; superior 
reference; wages not so much an object as 

steady position. J. S., World Office, 1,338 3d_ Av, 

COACHMAN.—Married; no family; city or coun- 
try; several years’ personal recommendation. 

Murray, 168 West 35th St. 

COACHMAN.—A position as coachman; best ref- 
erence. 652 2d Av., Room 


Gardeners. 
GARDENER.—On gentleman’s place; has full 
knowledge of greenhouses, lawns, gardening, 
farming, and stock; English; married; no family; 
best reference. J. C., Box 271 Times, Up Town. 


GARDENER.—By married man; no family; Prot- 
take charge of a small place; un- 
ry references. 


gersane can 


; work 




















HELP WANTED—MALES. 

AGENTS WANTED—For the great standard 
atlas of the State of New-York; only one pub- 
lished in thirty years; no competition; success 
already demonstrated by agents, who are selling 
it; liberal commission and exclusive territory. 
Apply at once to Julius Bien & Co., 140 and 142 
6th Av. 

BUTLERS, SECOND MEN, $25, $35; ENGLISH 
third men; Monday. Mrs. L. Seely’s Bureau, 
352 6th Av. 

DEAR EDITOR.—I took your advice, made $4 
first day; $27 first week; in one month $117 
made plating watches, jewelry, tableware, with 
gold, silver, nickel, and white metal; got my 
plater of Gray & Co., Dept. 6, Columbus, O. 
They are reliable, do the plating and teach their 
agents; others can do same. J. BERN. 


WANTED—Men and women to work at home; I 
pay $8 to $16 per week for making crayon por- 
traits; new patented method; any one who can 
read or write can do the work at,home in spare 
time, day or evening. Send for particulars and 
begin work at once. Address H. A. GRIPP, Ger- 
man Artist, Tyrone, Penn. 
WANTED—An artist who can make attractive 
and striking paintings of ladies’ figures in full- 
length costume on glass for window display. 
Martin & Co., Station O, New-York. 




















‘*SHORT-AD”? PAGE, 


Proved Case. 


From The Chicago Tribune. 

‘You'll have to be a little more particular hw 
your choice of words,’’ said the city editor, look- 
ing over the new reporter’s copy. ‘*‘ Here you 
say ‘the failure of a large consignment of vege- 
table ivory to arrive on time has seriously em- 
barrassed Mr. Stoneking, proprietor of the but- 
ton factory. He has thirty-five employes and no 
*work for them.” What evidence have you that 
this circumstance has ‘ embarrassed’ Mr. Stone- 
king? ’’ “ 

** He—er—doesn’t seem to know what to da 
with his hands,’’ replied the new reporter, 


THE 


Ready to Hear It. 
From Harlem Life. a 
Old Washington Heights—And so you, a sOm 
of the Revolution, want to take our daughter 
from us. You want to take her from us, sud- 
denly, without a word of warning? 
Young Harlemite—Not at all, Sir. If there 
is anything about her you want to warn me 
against I’m willing to listen. ’ 


Absurd to Him, 
From The Chicago Record. 

** Are you superstitious? ”’ 

“*No; I got out of that at a very early age.” 

“How did it happen?”’ 

‘‘] was born on Friday, April 18, and the 
Friday that I became thirteen years old a rich 
uncle died, leaving me $13,000, by will.’’ 


Seemed Suflicient. 
From The Philadelphia Record. 
Mrs. ‘Tono—So you’re going to send your daugh- 
ter to Wesleyan. Why not Vassar? 
Mrs. Update—The Vassar colors don’t become 
her. 


An Excuse for You When You Nag. 


From The Louisville Western Recorder, _ 
One of the hardest things which love has to — 
beloved 


> 
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PAE REAL ESTATE FIELD 





Vonsiderable Business Done During the 
Past Week. 


SALES OF LOTS STILL A FEATURE 


Dwellings Are in Demand—Auction 


Sale Drawbacks—Notable Offer- 


ings for This Week. 


A pretty good share of business was done 
\py the city’s real estate men during the 
past week. Some of this was made appar- 
ent in reported sales, and more of it will 


become public in the course of the next 
fortnight or so. The greatest amount of 
activity is still in the sale of lots in the 
upper part of the island, in places which 
are preparing for the immediate work of 
the builders. Many of the completed trans- 
actions of this kind are kept secret, either 
because other operations are dependent on 
the secrecy or because resales are impend- 


ing. 
Outside of dealings in lots there were a 


number of other sales, a few of business 
property and more of dwellings. The sea- 
son gives promise indeed of being quite 
noteworthy in regard to the sales of resi- 
dences. The greater number of those dis- 
posed of thus far are buildings at $50,000 
or over. Lower priced dwellings in any- 
thing like good neighborhoods are very 
searee, and builders are not adding to the 
stock of them. It is only about eighteen 
months ago that a broker compiled a vol- 
ume giving a list of west side dwellings 
which were for sale. Several hundred 
houses were on the list, and they repre- 
sented something like $14,000,000 in value. 
Pessimistic persons indulged in jeremiads 
over the outlook with so many completed 
and unoccupied dwellings. Time, and very 
little of it, has changed things. Nearly all 
the dwellings in the list have been dis- 
posed of, and those which are left are in a 
fair way of being speedily sold. Elsewhere 
through the city, in desirable and access- 
ible localities, the same conditions are man- 
ifest. There are few bargains to be had, 
even When such dwellings come up in the 
auction room at a forced sale under fore- 


closure. 

The most discouraging feature during the 
past week was in the auction rooms. What 
Was discouraging about that was the fact 
that so many of the voluntary offerings 
Were not sold. The fault was not, how- 
ever, with what some persons call “ the 
market,” but with the sellers and the con- 
ditions they prescribed. Excepting in rare 
instances, and where special reasons pre- 
vail, it is folly to expect to get top-notch 
prices at an auction sale. The advantage 
of an auction is that it is a method of real- 
izing quickly on property. Where the right 
persons are brought to it, good prices are 
apt to prevail under existing conditions. 
It is hardly to be expected, however, that 
the prices obtained shall in all instances be 
fully equal to the best that can be had 
after weeks, or maybe months, of diligent 
work on the part of a number of brokers. 
When owners, moreover, handicap the 
auctioneer by insisting that he shali get 
far above the best appraised valuations 
for their holdings they only waste the time 
and labor of both. If this were all it 
might be passed without comment. But 
évery sale of note which proves a failure 
because of such drawbacks is a kind of an 
injury to the business. It not only causes 
other owners to refrain from offering their 
property in this way, but it also disgusts 
the buying public and keeps them away 
from the auction rooms. 

These reflections are prompted by the 
occurrences at three of the sales announced 
for the past week. One of them was that 
of the Sylvester Brush estate, offered by 
Mr. George R. Read on Tuesday. The 
property was varied in character. It com- 
prised business and flat property and dwell- 
ings. The sale had been admirably adver- 
tised. Book maps, models of their kind, 
had been prepared, giving exceedingly defi- 
nite and exact information concerning each 
bit of property, showing rentals, terms, &c. 
The terms of sale were also very liberal, 
permitting 65 per cent. of the purchase 
money to remain on mortgage at 4% per 
cent. A good, buying crowd was in front 
of the auctioneer’s stand when he opened 
the sale, and every indication of success 
Was apparent. But the owners had fixed 
prices of their own, and very high ones, on 
each bit of property, and their representa- 
tives, evidently unknown to the auction- 
ers, outbid all others on every parcel except 
three. If all the property offered had been 
fold at the prices bid by outsiders, there 
would have been no sacrificé, although a 
few bargains would have been obtained. 
As it was, in the judgment of many real 
estate men, the bargains were really ob- 
tained in the property sold. There would 
have been few in the prices which out- 
siders bid for parcels that were bid in. It 
Was conceded, for example, that the price 
obtanied for the norihwest corner of 
Spring Street and Bowery—$70,800—was 
low. There are about two lots of ground 
in the piece, and the rental is $9,0U0 per 
year. So with the property at 441 to 445 
Sixth Avenue, about two lots, with an L 
to Twenty-seventh Street, the price ob- 
tained, $134,750, was regarded as a little 
inadequate, considering the supposed fut- 
ure value of the plot. Acording to the pres- 
ent rental, however, which is $5,820, the 
price was a good one, 

Un the same day the same auctioneer 
offered @ lot, 46 by 100, with old buildings, 
at the southwest corner of Eighth Avenue 
and Seventeenth Street. One of the owners 
of the property and two of his employes 
insisted, for some reason or other, in push- 
ing the bidding among themselves far and 
away above what any other person regard- 
ed the property as worth. Thus, property 
in the neighborhood has been selling at 
about the rate of $1,000 per front foot. 
At this rate the property in question, mak- 
éng liberal allowance for the advantages of 
a@ corner, would be worth somewhere near 
$65,000. The bidding was pushed up, how- 
ever, to $78,000, or at the rate of about 

9,000 per full lot, which seems excessive 
for lots which can only be improved by 
the erection of flats or tenements, with 
stores. It is hard to conceive what motive 
could have prompted the owner to offer 
property at auction and then act in this 
manner. 

There was offered, also, on Tuesday, by 
Mr. R. V. Harnett, the Cushman property, 
the principal piece being the northeast 
corner of Maiden Lane and Broadway, 25 
by 50, with an old six-story brick build- 
ing. The property is in an exceedingly 
good location, the jewelry trade being cen- 
tred near by. Its disadvantage is in being 
so small. Even in these days of skeleton 
consiruction not so very much can be 
done with a plot containing only 1,259 
square feet. If a ten or twelve story build- 
ing were to be erected on the site there 
would only be about 809 square feet avyail- 
able on each floor for offices, the remainder 
being taken up with halls, stairway, and 
elevators. If the land were put in at a 
valuation of over $300,000, which is the 
owners’ estimate, it would require pretty 
close figuring to get an adequate return 
on the investment, although this might 
be done. Still, few are willing to venture 
the money where the plot is so small and 
the risk so great. Some time ago the 
owners of adjoining property offered $350,- 
000 for the corner, and it was refused. Then 
they built without regard to the corner. 
The highest bona fide bid obtained on Tues- 
day was $261,000, This came from Messrs. 
Fiake & Dowling. The owners would not 
oy with the property at this figure, and 
id it in. It is possible that their faith in 
fits value will be justified some day, since 
anything is possible with regard to a cor- 
mer on Lower Broadway. 

Four parcels offered by Mr. Peter F. 
Meyer on Thursday, in partition proceed- 
ings, brought just about the amount which 
careful appraisers had placed on them. 

A suggestion has been made by some 
architects which should receive the atten- 
tion of the Superintendent of the Buiiding 

tment. This is that a deputy should 

be put in charge of an office above the 
Harlem River, to pass upon the plans for 
bulldings to be erected in the Twenty-third 
and Twenty-fourth Wards. Much complaint 
is made about the slowness with which 
s are now passed upon. When it 
comes to structures on Manhattan Island, 
jially business and office buildings, 
apartment houses, hotels, and the 
therc is need of great caution in pro- 


the st s and girders has to 
have to be decided. But, concurrently with 
plans which call for these considerations, 
come a great number from the trans-Har- 
lem district, which involve no such ques- 
tions or problems. In titumber these latter 
are sufficiently large to cause great delay 
in passing on the others. In character, 
however, they are of a kind Sat may be 
easily disposed of. They call for frame 
and brick dwellings and flats. Their num- 
ber is increasing very rapidly, as the dis- 
trict above the Harlem is being improved. 
During the past year there were filed for 
the whole city 3,838 plans for new build- 
ings, and of these 1,418 were for structures 
to be erected above the Harlem. ‘The aver- 
age cost of the latter was only $5,747. of 
the 1,418 plans, moreover, 727, or more 
than half, were for dwellings costing an 
average of less than $3,500 each. It ought 
not to take long to pass on the sufficiency 
of plans for buildings of this kind. It is 
contended that if a deputy were to be 
placed in an office above the Harlem, and 
were empowered to issue permits in cases 
of this kind, it would facilitate building 
operations in the upper wards, and in the 
remainder of the city as well, because the 
main office would be relieved of the labor 
of passing on plans which call for no 
special] technical skill and prolonged atten- 
tion. Of course, any plans for pretentious 
structures in these wards would still be 
submitted to the Superintendent himself, 
even under such a system as is proposed. 

The newly formed Kval Estate Board of 
Brokers has promulgated its plan of opera- 
sion, wnich was given at lergth in Tue 
TIMES yesterday. It is only proper to add 
that the board invites suggestions for great- 
er usefulness from all sources, realizing that 
an institution such as is proposed must be 
a growth embodying the experiences and 
views of many. There is a decided and 
sincere purpose in the movement to raise 
the tone of real estate dealings and to de 
things which shall be advantageous to the 
brokers and owners alike. It has started 
under the best of auspices, and has the 
support of some of the most reputable 
brokers in the city. 

The auction list for the present week is 
an especially notable one. The foreclosures 
are comparatively few, and of these sev- 
eral are adjourned sales. Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursdayr will be three days of 
particularly attractive offerings. On the 
first of these days Mr. William M. Ryan 
will sell eight flats and one tenement, all 
of which are weil situated and all appealing 
to the investor. The actual rents obtained 
for months for these properties are guaran- 
teed, so that no purchaser need be in doubt 
as to the income which each piece brings. 
Mr. Ryan has also prepared book maps giv- 
ing most exact details regarding mort- 
gages, rate of interest, taxes, and all the 
other facts necessary for a bidder to know 
in order to act intelligently. The same day 
Mr. Peter F. Meyer will offer, in partition, 
four valuable tenements in Cannon Street, 
and Mr. D. Phoenix Ingraham, also in par- 
tition, the southwest corner of Delancey and 
Tompkins Streets. 

On Wednesday Messrs. Smyth & .Ryan 
will sell, in partition, the Kaufman estate, 
consisting of eleven dwellings on East 
Fifty-eighth, Sixty-fifth, and One Hundred 
and Seventeenth Streets. The auction firm 
was dissolved several months ago, but this 
sale is an adjourned one dating from be- 
fore the dissolution. 

On Thursday Mr. Peter F. Meyer will 
conduct one of the really great sales of the 
season, being that of the Lazarus property. 
This includes the building and lot at 57 
3roadway, northwest corner of Exchange 
Alley, extending to Trinity Place; the office 
building 95 and 97 Liberty Street, between 
Broadway and Church Street; the northeast 
corner of Harrison and Washington Streets; 
plots in West Fourteenth Street, ee 
through the block to Fifteenth Street, an 
four dwellings on East Fifty-fifth Street, 
between Third and Lexington Avenues. It 
is exceedingly rare that such choice property 
is offered for sale at auction. There should 
be no lack of bidders for it, since no mis- 
take can be made in buying any of it at 
auction prices. The sale, being by order of 
the Court, is an absolute one. This sale, 
like the others mentioned above, will take 
place at 111 Broadway. 

In the Exchange Salesroom, in Liberty 
Street, Mr. R. V. Harnett will on Tuesday 
sell two tenements, one on Avenue C and 
the other on Avenue D, and the leasehold of 
a three-story brick stable on Park Avenue. 
On Wednesday, at the same place, Mr: S§. 
De Walltearss will sell the southeast corner 
of Sixth Avenue and Twenty-seventh Street, 
74 by 70; the property at 520 Sixth Avenue, 
20 by 60, and the four-story dwelling 104 
West Eighty-sixth Street. 

Many of the offices, especially the up-town 


+ ones, were open for business yesterday to 


accommodate inquirers for dwellings. Few 
sales were, however, reported. 

Messrs. C. H. Diamond & Co. have sold 
for the Long estate and Surrogate Fitzger- 
ald, at about $100,000, the southeast corner 
of Washington and Hubert Streets, 75 by 80, 
with old buildings. 

Messrs. W. W. & T. M. Hall have sold to 
Mrs. Mary L. W. Peters an American base- 
ment dwellings, 19 by 102.2, on the north 
side of Seventy-sixth Street, 259 feet east 
of Fifth Avenue. The house is one of a row 
of six not yet completed. 

The sales at auction during the past week 
amounted to $589,410. In the corresponding 
week last year they were $341,591. 

There were recorded last week 255 mort- 
gages for $2,714,481, of which 115 for $1,652,- 
722 were at 5 per cent., 100 for $589,359 were 
at more, and 31 for $472,300 were at less. 
In the corresponding week last year there 
were recorded 214 mortgages for $3,540,700, 
of which 106 for $2,083,515 were at 5 per 
cent., 91 for $1,039,440 were at more, and 17 
for $417,745 were at less. 





AUCTION SALES THIS WEEK. 


To Take Pliace at 111 Broadway Un- 
less Otherwise Specified. 


Feb. 24.—By Philip A. Smyth, 
foreclosure sale, John Hone, Jr., referee, 
233 West One Hundred and Thirty-fifth 
Street, north side, 275 feet east of Eighth 
Avenue, 25 by 99.11, five-story brick fiat. 
Due on judgment, $2,730; on prior mort- 
gage, $25,000, 

At the City Hall.—Sale under a power, 
174 West Seventy-sixth Street, south side, 
89 feet east of Amsterdam Avenue, 20 by 
77.2, four-story stone-front dwelling. Due, 
$9,366; on prior mortgage, $19,250. 


TUPSDAY, Feb. 25.—By Peter F. Meyer & 
Co., partition sale, Edward Jacohs, referee, 
60 to 66 Cannon Street, east side, 100 feet 
south of Rivington Street, 100 by 100, four 
five-story brick tenements. 

By William M. Ryan, auction sale, as fol- 
lows: 306 to 310 West One Hundred and 
Twenty-ninth Street, south side, 125 feet 
west of Bighth Avenue, three five-story 
brick double flats, each 25 by about 8&8 by 
99.11; also, 350 and 352 West One Hundred 
and Twenty-fourth Street, the former at 
the junction of Manhattan Street, two five- 
story brick flats, one with stores, 350 be- 
ing 30.10% by 93.11% by 29.2 by 100.11, 
and 352 being 27.8 by 100.11; also, 224 West 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Street, south 
side, 400 feet east of Eighth Avenue, 26 
by 111.6 by 26.0% by 103.7, five-story brown- 
stone apartment house, with stores; also, 
northeast corner of Manhattan Avenue and 
One Hundred and BHighteenth Street, 25 by 
95, five-story brick apartment house; also, 
864 First Avenue, east side, 50 feet north 
of Forty-eighth Street, 25.01 by 100 by 25 
by 100, five-story brick tenement, with 
stores; also, 204 West Sixty-ninth Street, 
south side, 111 feet west of Amsterdam 
Avenue, 18 by 100.5, five-story and base- 
ment brownstone and brick flat. 

By Philip A. Smyth, foreclosure sale, 
George W. Cotterill, referee, 113. West 
Highty-ninth Street, north side, 225 feet 
west of Columbus Avente, 25 by_ 100.8%, 
five-story brick and stone fiat. Due. on 
judgment, $3,900; on prior mortgage, $21,- 


MONDAY, 


D. Phoenix Ingraham & Co., parti- 
Albert I. Sire, referee, 20 Tomp- 
southwest corner of Delancey 
Street, 25 by 75, two four-story brick build- 
ings, with stores; also, 27 Tompkins Street, 
25 by 75, three-story ang building, with 

‘o-story frame extension. a‘ 2 
i ng = AE L. Wells, assignee’s sale, 151 
to 157 Lewis Street, northwest corner of 
Third Street, 62.1 by 81.4 by 52 by 76, four- 
story and basement brick factory. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Emmet R. Olcott, referee, 71 Convent Ave- 
nue, east side, 699.6 feet north of One Hun- 
dred and Forty-first Street, 20 by 100, four- 
story brick dwelling. Due on judgment, 
$8,920; cn prior mortgage, $25,000. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Charles A. Jackson, referee, 286 to 242 West 
Sixty-second Street, south side, 200 feet 
east of West End Avenue, 100 by 100.5, four 
five-story brick tenements, with stores. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sales, 
two actions, 8S. L. H. Ward, referee, 341 and 
343 East Sixty-fifth Street, north side, be- 
ginning 173 feet west of First Avenue, each 
27 by 100.5, two five-story brownstone flats. 
Due on judgment on each, $3,320; on prior 
mortgage on each, $16,000. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, C, 
W. Hartridge, referee, lease of southwest 
corner of Tenth Avenue and Fifty-sixth 
Street, 20.1 by 80, four-story brick tene- 
ment. Due on judgment, $13,820. 

By B. L. Kennelly, auction sale, plot 50 
by 100 on west side of Clinton Street, be- 
tween Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, Ho- 
boken, and plot 57 by 100, abutting in rear 
and fronting on Grand Street. 

At 59 Liberty Street, by R. V. Harnett & 
Co., auction sales, as follows: No. 101 
Avenue D, west side, 73 feet north of Sev- 
enth Street, 24.4 by 115, five-story brick 
tenement, with store, and four-story tene- 
ment in rear; also 166 Avenue C, east side, 
119.914 feet south of Eleventh Street, 25 by 
88, five-story brick tenement, with store; 
also, leasehold of 589 Park a, east 
side, 75.5 feet north of Sixty-thir treet, 
25 by 100, three-story brick stable. 


000. 
By 

tion sale, 

kins Street, 





WEDNDPsDay, Feb. oa eee & Ryan. 
partition sale, Hamilton ll, referee, ar 


a | z “ 
ceeding. Engineering problems with remand 
to foundations, &c., have to be considered, 

° 


be calculated, and other intricate questions. 


, 
three-story and basement brownstone dwell- 
ing; also, 104 to 110 Bast Fifty-eighth 
Street, four k rieenge 4 & and basement 
brownstone dwellings, the first two each 18 
by 80, and the others éach 18 by 100.5; also, 
103 East Sixty-fifth Street, north side, 20 feet 
east of Park Avenue, 20 by about 50, four- 
story and basement brownstone dwelling; 
also, 107 East Sixty-fifth Street, three-story 
dwelling, of same dimensions; also, 109 and 
111i East Sixty-fifth Street, two three-story 
and basemént brownstone dwellings, each 
20 by 100.5; also, 515 and 517 East One 
Hundred and Seventeenth Street, north 
side, 168.6 feet east of Pleasant Avenue, 
each 18 by 100.10, two three-story and base- 
ment brick dwellings. 

By William M, Ryan, foreclosure Sale, 
John Jeroloman, referee, 659 and 661 First 
Avenue, west side, 25 feet south of Thirty- 
eighth Street, 44 by 75 by irregular, two 
four-story brick tenements, With stores, Due 
on judgment, $15,970. 

By John N. Golding, 
Samuel H. Ordway, reteree, northeast cor- 
ner of Riverside Drive and One Hundred 
and Fifteenth Street, 103.7 by 110.6 by 100.11 
by 87.04%. Due on judgment, $53,470, 

By W. W. Fogg, partition sale, G. 8. Hub- 
bard, referee, northwest corner of Centre 
and Bronx Streets, West Farms, 80 by 77.6 
< f 80 by 78, two frame dwellings and sta- 


e. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Hugh R. Garden, referee, lease of 830 Tenth 
Avenue, west side, 100.5 feet south of Fifty- 
sixth Street, 20.1 by 80, four-story brick 
tenement, with store. Due on judgment, 
$8,865. 

At 59 Liberty Street—By S. De Walltearss, 
auction sale, as follows: 440 to 444 Sixth 
Avenue, southeast corner of Twenty- 
seventh Street, 74 by 70, three-story brick 
building, with stores; also, 520 Sixth Ave- 
nue, northeast corner of Thirty-first Street, 
20 by 60, three-story brick building, with 
store; aiso, 104 West EKighty-sixtn street, 
20 by 100.8%, four-story and basement 
brownstone dwelling. 


foreclosure sale, 


THURSDAY, FEB. 27.—By Peter F. 
Meyer & Co., partition sale, Wilbur Lar- 
remore, referee, as follows: 57 Broadway, 
extending along Exchange Alley to Trinity 
Place, 28.6 by 202.4, by 28.5 by 203.7, five- 
story and basement brownstone office build- 
ing, with six stories, on Trinity Place; also, 05 
and 97 Liberty Street, north side, 287.9 feet 
west of Broadway, 30 by 118.6 by 30 by 

11%1, five-story marbie-front store and 
office buiiding; also, 34 to 88 Harrison 
Street, northeast corner of Washington 
Street, 60.4 by 50 by 60.9 by 50, three and 
two story and attic brick buildings, with 
stores; also, 449 to 453 West Fourteenth 
Street, extending to 444 to 448 West Fif- 
teenth Street, 15 by 206.3, four-story and 
basement brick factory and two and one 
story brick building; also, 455 to 459 West 
Fourteenth Street, 75 by 103.1%, three four- 
story and basement brick buildings, and 
45) West Fifteenth Street, in rear, 25 by 
103.1%, with stable; also, 149, 151, 155, and 
157 East Fifty-fifth Street, between Lex- 
ington and Third Avenues, four three-story 
and basement brownstone dwellings, each 
20 by 100.5. 

By Peter F. Meyer & Co., foreclosure sale, 
PM. A. C. Levy, referee, northwest corner 
Madison Avenue and One Hundred and 
Twenty-seventh Street, 20.4 by 35, four- 
story brick dwelling. Due on judgment, 
$13,715. 

By Peter F. Meyer & Co., foreclosure sale, 
Louis B. Hasbrouck, referee, 1,885 Second 
Avenue, west side, 49.11 feet north of Nine- 
ty-seventh Street, 25.6 by 100, five-story 
brick tenement, with store. Due on judg- 
ment, $26,550. 

by D. Phoenix Ingraham & Co., fore- 
closure sale, Chauncey S. Truax, referee, 
24 Ludlow Street, east side, 100 feet south 
of Hester Street, 25 by 80, five-story brick 
tenement. Due on judgment, $960. 

By James L. Wells, foreclosure sale, Ed- 
ward L. Patterson, referee, 662 East One 
Hundred and Forty-fifth Street, south side, 
99 feet east of Willis Avenue, 13.62 by 100 
by 12.62 by 50 by jog 1 by 50, three-story 
brick dwelling. Due on judgment, $4,930. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure safe, 
Charles D. Olendorf, referee, 28 West Forty- 
fifth Street, south side, 360.10 feet west of 
Fifth Avenue, 16.4 by 100.5, five-story 
brownstone dwelling. Due on judgment, 
$5,365. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
E. D. O’Brien, referee, 344 West Thirty- 
first Street, south side, 440 feet west of 
Eighth Avenue, 20 by 98.9, three-story 
brick dwelling. Due on judgment, $3,470. 

By B. L. Kennelly, foreclosure sale, E. 
D. O’Brien, referee, 117 West Eighty-ninth 
Street, north side, 300 feet west of Colum- 
bus Avenue, 25 by 100.8%, five-story brick 
flat. Due on judgment, $7,065; on prior 
mortgage, $20,000, 





BROOKLYN REALTY BATTERS. 


Messrs. George E. Lovett & Co. have 
sold, for the Pinckney estate, to Cornelius 
E. Donnellon, at $14,000, the two four- 
story brick tenements, with stores, 358 to 
862 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, 50 by 90. 

Mr. Henry Roth has sold, at $6,000, the 
three-story frame dwelling 260 Floyd 
Street; and, at $4,000, the two-story and 
basement frame dwelling 691 McDonough 
Street, 17 by 45 by 100. 

Mr. Henry W. Sherrill has sold, at $3,500, 
to Frederick E. Graef, for improvement, 
the plot, 50 by 110, on the east side of 
Ocean Avenue, 325 feet south of Caton 
Avenue. 

Mr. E. S. McVey has sold for Florence 
Mustoe to Minnie Anhalt, at $4,500, the 
westerly corner of Havemeyer and North 
Second Streets, 50 by 56. 

The sales of real estate at auction during 
the last week amounted to $72,250. Last 
year, in the corresponding week, they 
were $176,780. 

There were recorded in Brooklyn last 
week 244 mortgages for $681,891, of which 
121, for $310,315, were at more than 5 per 
eent, and 123, for $371,576, were at 5 
per cent. or less. In the corresponding 
weck last year there were recorded 171 
mortgages, for $529,689, of which 95, for 
$187,029, were at more than 5 per cent., 
and 76, for $342,650, were at 5 per cent. 
or less. 


TWO SUCCESSFUL OVERCOAT THIEVES 





Carried Away Clothing from Long Isl- 
and City Boarding Houses, 


LONG IsLanp City, Feb. 22.—Two inno- 
cent-looking strangers succeeded yesterday 
in hoodwinking Mrs. Maria Coyle of 153 
Ninth Street and John Loughlan of Ste- 
vens Street, between Franklin and Fulton 
Streets, both of whom keep boarding 
houses. The men obtained free lodging for 
the night, two meals, and four overcoats 
by their visits to the places. The police 
are looking for them. 

The men called upon Mrs. Coyle late yes- 
terday afternoon and asked for board. As 
there appeared to be nothing suspicious 
about them,;: they were accommodated. 
Mrs. Coyle gave them the best room in the 
house, and furnished them with breakfast 
this morning. They then left. Shortly 
afterward, Mrs. Coyle missed several over- 
coats, one valued at $30, owned by Charles 
Beach; another worth $25, owned by 
Charles Howell, and still another belong- 
ing to J. Schevick, which cost $35. 

When Mrs. Coyle reported the matter at 
the police station she learned that two 
men answering the description of her 
boarders had taken lunch with Mr. Lough- 
lan and had disappeared with a thirty- 
dollar overcoat. 

One of the men is described as a tall, 
stout, gray-haired man, while the other 
was of dark complexion, about thirty years 
old, and slight of build. 





To Enforce Compulsory Education. 


NEwToOwN, L. L, Feb. 22.—A. E. Hall a 
representative of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, visited Union Free 


School, District No. 1, in this village, yes- 
terday, and made an inspection of the 
schools, He directed the local Board of 
Education to take measures at once toward 
the enforcement of the compulsory educa- 
tion law. 

He also condemned the parish school on 
Grand Street, and ordered it closed until 
a proper teacher in all English branches 
had been provided, 





Long ‘sland Property. 





. RAR ARR A AAAAAAA AAA 
AT WESTHAMPTON, Long Island; rent or 
for sale; Oneck House; furnished; 40 rooms for 
guests; well-known Summer hotel on Great South 
Bay; stables, Summer house, boatdock, &c.; 
short drive to ocean; extensive grounds; plenty 
shade; fine orchard. Apply HENRY W. HAL- 
LOCK, Real Estate, Quogue, Long Island. 


AT QUOGUE, L. I.—Rent or for sale, ‘‘ Sand- 

acre, large, handsome cottage of Robert Col- 
gate, Esq., New-York; 21 rooms; fully furnished; 
windmill; plumbine: lawn extends to bay, near 
ocean; 22 acres. Apply HENRY W. HALLOCK, 
Real Estate, Quogue, L. I. 


AT QUOGUE AND EAST QUOGUB, LONG 
Island.—Furnished cottages to let; send for list 
or apply HENRY W. HALLOCK, Real Estate, 
Quogue, Long Island. 


Real Estate Wanted. 


« ORGALEE, ln, WMAGING, RO aR 
. 4 , (65TH. 
PERTY FOR SALE OR RENT J 
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Raat Estate at Auction 





PARTITION SALE. 


44) FULTON STREET, 


between Hoyt St. and Gallatin Pl. 


28 ft. 8 inches on Fulton St., 25 ft. 11% inches 
in the rear, and 100 ft. in depth. 


WILLIAM P. RAE COMPANY, 
AUCTIONEERS, 


will sell at public auction by order of the Supreme 
Court, under the difection of MICHAEL FURST, 
Esq., Referee, on 


Thursday, Feb. 27, 1896, 


at 12 o’clock noon, 
in the RBAL ESTATE EXCHANGH, Nos. 189- 
191 Montague St., Brooklyn, 
FOUR-STORY BRICK AND STONE BUILDING 
WITH STORE, 
(now occupied by A. A. Webster & Co.) 

The property is now leased to responsible par- 
ties, who pay all taxes, insurance, and repairs, 
AND $8, ) A YEAR net rent. It is on the 
block with Abraham & Straus and Liebmann 
Company, and is undoubtedly the MOST VALU- 
ABLE AND DR ery aS PROPERTY IN 
THE CITY O ROOKLYN, 

For particulars apply to MICHAEL FURST, 
Referee, 16 Court St., Brooklyn; J. T. MAREAN, 
Plaintiff’s Attorney, 26 Court St., Brooklyn; 
MOSES J. HARRIS, Defendant's Attorney, 26 
Court St., Brooklyn; J. 8. WILLIAMSON, De- 
fendant’s Attorney, bs Court St., Brooklyn. 


Richard V Harnett é Co, Auct’rs 


WILL SELL AT AUCTION 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11, 1896, 


At 12 o’clock noon, at the Real Estate Exchange 
and Auction Room, 59 to 65 Liberty St., 


THE OSBORNE. 


ABSOLUTE SALE. 


By Order of thé Heirs te Close the Estate of 
John Taylor, 
The Magnificent Apartment House 
situate on 


7TH AVENUE, 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF 57TH ST. 

Size of building, 150x about 95; height 

of building, 185 feet. 38 apartments 

and 6 stores. Size of plot, 150x100.5. 

A grand opportunity to purchase the most com- 
plete and absolutely fire-proof apartment house 
in the city. Built from thé best materials ob- 
tainable and in the most thorough manner, 
eleven stories high in front and sixteen stories in 
rear. Containing every modern © improvement. 
Complete electric and steam plant; 4 Crane ele- 
vators. This housé has been kept fully rented 
since 1885, and every apartment is leased at the 
present time, the leases running from one to 
three years. 

VERY LIBERAL TERMS. 

JAMES ARMSTRONG, Esqg., Att’y, 192 B’ way. 

For further particulars and permits apply at 
the office of the auctioneers, 71 & 73 Liberty St. 





PETER F. MEYER, Auctioneer, 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION ON 


THURSDAY, Feb. 27, 1896, 
at 12 o'clock, at the New-York Real Estate 
Salesroom, 111 Broadway, 


SUPREME COURT SALE—IN PARTITION, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
WILBUR LARREMORE, Esgq., Referee. 


The Choice & Valuable Properties 


No. 57 Broadway and 
33 Trinity Place, 
Northwest Corner Exchange Alley. 
95 and 97 Liberty Street, 
34, 36, and 38 Harrison Street, 
Northeast Corner Washington St. 
35 West 13th Street, 

449 to 459 West 14th Street, 
444 to 450 West 15th Street, 
and 
149, 151, 155, & 157 E. 55th St, 


For maps, terms, and particulars apply to 
STICKNEY, SPENCER & ORDWAY, Esqs., 
Plaintiff's Attorneys, 31 Nassau St., and at the 
Auctioneer’s office, 111 Broadway. (444) 


PETER F. MEYER, Auctioneer, 


will sell at auction on 


Tuesday, Feb. 25, 1896, 


At 12 o'clock at the New-York Real Estate Sales- 
room, 111 Broadway, 
Supreme Court Sale, in Partition, 
under the direction of 
Edward Jacobs, Esq., Referee, the 


Valuable Tenement Property, 


consisting of 4 five-story brick tenements, with 
lots, 


Nos. 60, 62, 64, and 66 Cannon St., 


- between Delancey and Rivington Sts. 
For maps, &¢c., apply to GOLDFOGLE & 
COHN, Esqs., Plaintiff’s Attorneys, 271 Broad- 
way, and at the auctioneer’s office, 111 Broadwuy. 


PHILIP A. SMYTH, 


AUCTIONEER, 11 PINE ST. 


EXECUTOR’S SALE, 


ESTATE OF MAURICE O’BRIEN, DEC’D. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 10, 

AT REAL ESTATE SALESROOM, 111 
BROADWAY, 12 O'CLOCK NOON, 
VALUABLE BUSINESS BUILDINGS, 
FLATS, TENEMENTS, PRIVATE HOUSE, 
AND VACANT LOTS, IN 


New-York City. 
345 AND 347 GRAND ST. 
56 LUDLOW SI. 

92 EAST BROADWAY. 
‘210 & 212 WEST 105TH ST, 
130 EAST 143TH ST. 

124 EAST 120TH ST. 

42, 44 & 46 WEST 133D ST, 
148TH ST. NEAR GD. BOULEVARD. 
183D ST., NEAR AUDUBON AV. 
R. & E. J. O'GORMAN, Attys. 


MAPS AT AUCTIONEER’S OFFICE. 
SMYTH & RYAN, AUCTIONEERS, 


Will sell at public auction at the New-York 
Real Estate 111 Broadway, on 
Wednesday, 1896, at 12 o'clock 
noon, ual 
SUPREME COURT PARTITION SALE, 


1] Handsome Private Residences. 
100 E. 58th St., cor. Park Av. 
104, 106, 108, 110 E. 58th St. 
103, 107, 109, 111 E. 65th St. 
515, 517 East 117th St. 


HAMILTON ODELL, Esq., Referee, 120 B’ way. 
BOWERS & SANDS, Attys., 54 William St. 

Maps at Auctioneers’ office, 111 Broadway, or 
11 Pine St. 


WiLLIAM M, RYAN, Auctioneer 


Will sell at auction at the N. Y. Real Estate 
Salesroom, 
111 Broadway, on 


TUESDAY, February 25th, 


at 12 o'clock noon. 
Public Auction Sale of Choice 


INVESTMENT PROPERTY, 


consisting of 9 substantial 5-story apartment 
houses. Rent roll guaranteed. 

306, 308, and 310 West 129th St., 25x88x100 each. 

N. E. corner of Manhattan Av. and 118th St., 
25x80x05. 

350 West 124th St., stores, 30.3x86x100, ir- 
regular. 

B52 West 124th St., 27.8x86x100. 

224 West 116th St., stores, 25x90x111, irregular, 
100-foot street. 

204 West 69th St., 18x90x100. 

864 Ist Av., stores, 25x65x100. 

The houses are all rented and they are in per- 
fect condition; terms most liberal; fullest inspec- 
tion solicited. 

Under the direction of CHARLES HENRY 
BUTLER, Atty., 1,402 cr 111 Broadway. Maps, 
lists of rentals, mortgages, and terms at the at- 
torney’s office, or at the office of the auctioneer, 
111 Broadway. 


“ $, DE WALLTEARSS, Auctioneer. 
EXECUTOR’S SALE OF 
440, 442 AND 444 
SIXTH AVENUE, 
8. E. COR. 27TH 8ST, 
520 6TH AV., 
N. E. COR. 81ST st. 
104 WEST 86TH ST. 


8. DE WALLTEARSS & CO. 
will sell at public auction, 
4 OF 


CHARLES A. DUVIVIER, EXECUTOR 
of the last will and testament of 
CHARLES E. CAZET, DECEASED, 
ON WEDNESDAY, FEB. 26, 1896, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 

AT THE REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE, 
59-65 LIBERTY ST., NEW-YCRK, 
the above-mentioned desirably located 
6TH AV. BUSINESS CORNERS 
AND S6GTH ST. DWELLING. 

For maps and particulars apply to the Auc- 
tioneers, 171 Broadway, (Telephone call 355 Cort- 
landt,) or 

E WITT, LOCKMAN & DE WITT, 
ATTORNEYS FOR EXECUTOR, 88 NASSAU BT. 











Salesroom, 
February 26th. 











The articles reviewing the 
COURSE OF BUSINESS 


IN REAL ESTATE 


which are printed in THE NEW-YORK TIMES 
each Sunday are admitted to be the best printed 
by eny n per in the city. Every other 
eewspaper copies or makes use of them in some 
+ ao list of forthcoming Sales at <Auc- 
on 


The Most Complete 
and Accurate Published. | 
noted Goel Speculators, and investors 
E SUNDAY Isn't it worth wile 
ser to ceter to these readers? 





Richard V. Harnett & Co., Auct’rs, 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4, 
at 12 o'clock noon, at the Real Estate Exchange 
and Auction Room, 49 to 65 Liberty Bt. 
EXECUTOR’S SALE, 


Estate of Catharine L. Schmelzel, deceased. 
44 WEST 29T 


*9 
Three-story and basement brick dwelling, and 
lot 20x42x908,9. 
16 WEST 56TH ST., 
Four-story and basement high-stoop brown-stone 
dwelling, 25x60.14%x100, 
1,441 THIRD AVENUER, 
between Slst and 82d Sts., fouft-story and cellar 
brick flat, with store, 25.114x63.6x101.8, 
HENRY W. GAINES, Esq., Attorney, No. 284 
Pearl 8t. 

Maps at Auctioneers’, 71 and 78 Liberty St. 
Richard V, Harnett & Co., Auct’rs, 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION 
TUESDAY, FEB. 25, 


at 12 o’clock noon, at the Real Estate Exchange 

and Auction Room, Nos. 59 to 65 Liberty St. 
EXECUTOR’S SALBP. 
Estate of Frederick C. Havemeyer, deceased. 
589 PARK AVENUE, near 634 St. 

Three-story brick stable and lot, 25x100, con- 

taining six stalls and a box stall. Upper part con- 

tains ten rooms and two bathrooms, Ground rent, 

$500. Maps at Auctioneers’, 71 and 73 Liberty St. 


City Real Estate for Sale. 


g Desirable Houses for Sale. 


Clinton Place, 25 ft., large extn..........$45,000 
12th St., three stories, 19.4.........+.+e<-+ 21,000 
17th St., 25 ft., dining room extn........ 42,500 
20th St., 25 ft., well arranged...... 
Gramercy Park, most attractive 
Murray Hill, complete establishment, 
stable. 
86th St., south side, 25 ft.... 
89th St., 5 and 6, 22 ft., well built. 
40th St., requires remodeling, 50 ft 
Sist St., 16.8, four stories, in fee 
Mad, Ay., corner, south of 72d St...... 47,500 














Full particulars at office. 


Adrian H. Muller & Son, 
No. 24 Pine St. 


REAL ESTATE—NEW-YORK CITY. 


Washington Heights above 125th St., 
West of Sth Av. 


LEO’S LIST 


OF LOW-PRICED HIGH-CLASS DWELLINGS. 
$12,000 for the 20-foot front three-story brick 
dwellings on ‘* The Terrace,’’ adjoining corner of 
187th St. and llth Av., or Grand Boulevard; 
open plumbing and novel and convenient plan. 
Three sold in the last month out of a row of six. 
The above are cabinet finished, decorated, and 
gas fixtured, have awnings, shades, and gas logs, 
and title guaranteed. 
$19,500 for the limestone-front dwelling on the 
Hamilton Grange property, at 474 West 143d St., 
near Convent Av.; hard-wood trim from cellar to 
roof; three and one-half stories high; contains 
separate servants’ quarters and three bathrooms. 
This is without exception the handsomest and 
most complete dwelling on the Heights; carefully 
finished by days’ work on the most modern plan, 
All the above are constantly open for inspection 
without permit and can be purchased on terms to 
suit. Usual commission to brokers who bring pur- 
ehasers, For further particulars apply to the de- 
signer and buider. 





JOHN P. LEO, 2 East 125th St. 


A:W. McLAUGHLIN & CO., 


Mortgage Loans Exclusively, 


At 4, 4%, 4%, and 5 Per Cent. 
NEW-YORK CITY AND BROOKLYN 
REAL ESTATE ONLY. 
Representing 


The leading local and out-of-town institutions, 
estates, and individual lenders on mortgage. 


MORTGAGE 
LOANS EXCLUSIVELY. 


146 B’ way,cor. Liberty St. Telephone 1808 Cortlandt 


NO CHANGE IN RATES 


Notwithstanding the stringency in the money 
market, we still have an abundance of funds to 








loan 


At 4, 44-2 and 5 Per Cent. 


LOW CHARGES. 


R. F.Shropshire, 44 Wall St. 
For Sale—Easy Terms. 


No. 16 East 82d St.; private residence, near Met- 
ropolitan Museum; 25 -feet wide; 4-story; 


ment and 2-story extension; new exposed plumb- 
ing; beautiful, fresh decorations; immediate pos- 
session. Inquire on premises or of 
E. E. ANDROVETTE, 
218 Fulton St. 


PORTER & CO. 


OFFER 
FOR ® << TO 
ay HOUSES. bf 
SALE & LET 


“in ALL LOCATIONS, 
OPPFICHB...\...05cccsceecscss 159 West 125th St. 


AUCTIONEER, AGENT. 


Geo. R. Read, 
REAL ESTATE, 


9 PINE ST. AND 1 MADISON AV. 
BROKER. APPRAISER. 





base- 

















COUNTRY REAL ESTATE. 





AT LAST THE 


HIGHLANDS OF NAVESINK 


ARE OPEN FOR SETTLEMENT. 
THE FAMOUS “ MOUNTAINS BY THE SEA.’ 


NEW-YORK 


4 LINES OF 
A NEW TOWN IS BORN 


24 MILES FROM 


. ” 
GRADED ROADS, SEWERS, WATER, 


RAILROAD STATION ON THE PROPERTY. 7 MINUTES 
FROM N. Y. 
STEAMBOATS nian 1 NEW-YO 


RK. 
HOUSES THE FIRST YEAR, 
LIGHT. 
































LOTS FROM $150 UPWARDS. 


FURNISHED COTTAGES FROM $200 UPWARDS. 
HOUSES BUILT TO ORDER ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. "=. - 


Only $100 cash down. 850 acres under restriction. 


A strictly American Summer resort’ 


WATER-WITCH PARK 


‘ (ON THB TUXEDO PLAN.) 
' A FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY CLUB FOR PEOPLE OF MODERATE MEANS 
For full information, maps, views, &c., apply to 


FERDINAND FISH, 


149 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 


HIGHLANDS OF NAVESINA 
WATER-WITCH PARK. 





For Sale or For Rent; “ UpLanps,” 
situated on the Hudson 
River, within a mile and a 
half of New-Hamburg Sta- 
tion and adjoining the places 
of Mr. IRVING GRINNELL 
and Mr. Gro. S. BowDorn. 
The property contains 190 
acres ; large brick house with 
every modern convenience 
and fully furnished ; stabling 
for 15 horses, large carriage- 
house, modern farm build- 
ings, farmer’s house, dairy, 
gardener’s house,  coach- 
man’s house, etc. Grounds 
and farm in perfect order. 

For price and particulars apply to 

Douglas Robinson & Co., 

55 Liberty St. & 500 ladison Ave. 


$16,000.—For sale at sacrifice to settle estate 
Aspen Hill Farm, situated in Fairfax County, 
Va., nine miles from Washington, D. C., and six 
miles from Alexandria, intersected by Liitle 
River Turnpike and Washington Turnpike, con- 
sisting of 317 acres of the best land in Virginia, 
with many fine building sites; 200 acres under a 
high state of cultivation, well watered and 
fenced, balance in timber; good house, nine 
rooms; barn, stable, and other buildings; also 
undeveloped soap stone quarry, on which a 
royalty of 35c per ton has been offered for 49 
years; price, with quarry, $20,000, or $16,000 
without quarry, including five acres. Address 
E. M. SMITH, Park Av. and Raymond St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Fine farm of 100 acres, with all 
buildings and’ conveniences, desirable for gen- 
tleman’s residence; near New-Haven, Wa:er- 
bury, and Meriden: woodland, orchards, and 
Water, carriage and ice houses, and house for 
laborers. Call on or address E. P. ATWATER, 
Cheshire, Conn. 














Apartments to Let—furnished. 


THE RUTLAND, BROADWAY AND 57TH ST. 
Newly and handsomely furnished housekeeping 
apartment to let, to small family of adults only. 
House is first-class, very central, near Park and 
on high ground. Will only be rented until Oct. 
1, 1897. Immediate possession, if required. Rent 
$200 per month, Will be shown by applying at 
office on premises. 
110 WEST 40th ST.—Handsomely furnished 
first floor apartment to let to smal! family of 
adults of not more than three, keeping one ser- 
vant; rent $200 per month; will not rent for less 
than six months; unexceptionable reference given 
and required. Janitor will show. 
THE RICHMOND, 153 EAST 88TH ST.—Smail 
first floor, steam-heated furnished apartment 
to let to genteel family, having first-class refer- 
ences. Janitor will show. Rent $32. 











Apartments to Let---Unfurnished. 


OA AAA 


NORDICA. 


S. W. Corner 7th Av. and West 113th St. 

High class apartments of 6, 7, and 8 rooms and 
bath; elevator, electric light, steam heat, hot 
water, janitor and hall service, telephone; com- 
plete in every detail for comfort and convenience 
of tenants; open for inspection this week; can be 
seen evenings; Superintendent on premises. 


eee 


UNFURNISHED APARTMENTS, ALL HAVING 
bathrooms, to let to cierks, salesmen, book- 
keepers, and genteel families, at low rates. 
158 East 88th St,; rents.............0.% $30 
241, 243, and 245 East 87th St.; rents..$20 to $22 
164 Bast 89th St.; rentsS........eeeceees $2 $32 
212 West 14th St.; rents 
74 Beach St.; 


‘Janitor will show. 
G. W. BASHFORD, 41 Wall 8t. 


THE RUTLAND, 
Broadway and 57th St. 

An elegant small bachelor’s apartment on first 
floor now being fitted up, consists of salon parlor, 
bedroom, private hall, tiled bathroom, with private 
stairs down to valet’s kitchen, bedroom, ind 
bathroom. A rare opportunity for the rignt 
party. Rent, $1,000. Apply at office on premises. 


ia 
THE RUTLAND, 
BROADWAY AND 57TH STREET. 

Housekeeping apartments of 7 to 12 rooms. 
Rents from $1,900 to $3,000, Six elevators, at- 
tentive manag2inent, central location. Apply to 
D. W. HEATH, Superintendent, at office o* 
preniises. G. W. BASHFORD, Agent. 


126 WEST 45th S$ T.—The Gordon; a 

large, handsome apartment, steam heat, to let 
in this carefully managed house; rent, $900. 
G. W. BASHFORD, 41 Wall 8t. 


8317 WEST 121 st S T.—Genteel apartments 
for genteel tenants only; steam heat; hall at- 


; rents, $35 to $45. 
sage G. W. BASHFORD, 41 Wall St. 


1,064 MADISON AV., NEAR 81 st ST.—Smaill 
apartment, steam heat, to let to small family; 
rent, $40. G. W. BASHFORD, 41 Wall St. 
CORNER APARTMENTS, 200 EAST 69TH ST. 
Steam heated, handsomely decorated. 
Rents, $32.50 and $35.00. 
Firm L. J. CARPENTER, 1,181 3d Av., 41 Liberty. 


























A.—CHOICE DWELLINGS FOR SALE. 
Three-story and basement brownstone houses 
Situated on the south side of 120th St., east of 
Morningside Park, a location uhsurpassed for 
healthfulness. and first-class surroundings; pri- 
vate residences in front and rear; houses 56 feet 
deep; abundance of closet room; thoroughly well 
built in every particular, 
W. & A. A. TEETS, 370 West 120th St. 


174 WEST 94TH ST. 


TO RENT OF FOR SALE CHEAP. 
The new modern house, 3-story and basement; 
earetaker on premises; terms will be made to 
suit. Inquire of 
J. DELMAGE TRIMBLE, 
111 Broadway. 


CH; $300 CASH; BALANCE MORT- 
gage, or $10 monthly installments; beautiful 
building lots near 176th St. and Jerome Av.; 
worth $1,200 each; man on ground Sundays, 12 
to 4; take 8d Av. elevated to 177th St. Owner, 
110 West 838th St. 


J. HAMILTON HUNT, 


211 GRAND BOULEVARD, cor, 70th ST., WEST. 
Specialty, west side property. Bargains to offer. 


WELL-PLANNED 4-STORY BROWNSTONE 

house, with dining-room extension, for sale; 

; $2,200; on 37th St., near Lex- 

ington Av. H. R. DREW & CO., 1 West 27th 
St., cor. 6th Av. 


A BARGAIN CAN’BE OBTAINED IN THREE- 

story brownstone house; must be sold—close es- 

tate; open to offers; a one near’*office; $13,000. 
J. HAMIL HUNT, 211 Boulevard. 


837 EAST 30th 8 T.—For sale at $30,000; de- 
sirable 20-foot brownstone house. H. R. DREW 
& CO., 1 West 27th St., cor. Sth Av. 




















24% Fifth Ave. 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED, SUNNY, 
BACHELOR APARTMENTS TO RENT. 


i43 AND 145 WEST FOURTH ST., NEAR 
Washington Square; 4 rooms with and without 
bath. 








TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadway. ; 32d Street. 
Open um: 








City Flats lo Let-—Unturnished. 
JUST ONE LEFT 


in the Searboro, 176 West 86th St., corner Am- 
sterdam Av.; seven rooms and bath; all light 
rooms; $55; estate lease; seldom a vacancy. 
POWER, 85th St., corner Columbus. Office open 
Sundays. 
A CHANCE TO SECURE BEAUTIFULLY FUR- 
nished 7-room apartment; all improvements; 
hot water; steam heated; hallboys; from $0 to 
$70 per month. 
J. HAMILTON HUNT,. 211 Boulevard. 
A FEW ELEGANT 8-ROOM APARTMENTS; 
steam heated; hot water supplied; hall service; 
all very latest improvements. Apply to janitor, 
207 West 81st St., or J. HAMILTON HUNT, 211 
Boulevard. 
8386.—NEW FLATS, NEWLY FURNISHED; SIx 
rooms and bath, exceptionaily fine. Apply 5v 
or J. R. HAY, 7 Wall St.; 











West 98th St., 
references. 
TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
269 Broadway. 32a Street. 
Open dally fron 5 A. M. to 9 P. M. 








FOR SALE—No. 92 Riverside Drive, near 8ist 
St. For particulars and for pgpaerimeat to 
examine address Owner, Box 940 Post Office. 








TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,260 Broatway: 824 Street. 
Open daily from 5 A. M. to 9 P. M. 








Country Houses Jo Let—Furnished. 
SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 


Furnished cottages to rent. List now ready. 


J, METCALFE THOMAS, 19 Liberty St 








Irvington-on-Hudson. 
won house, 12 rooms, newly decorated; rent, 


newly 
im- 


14 rooms, 


Old-fashioned Colonial house, 
all modern 


remodeled; sanitary plumbing; 
provements, (new,) $750. 


Both houses have fine views of Hudson, ex- 
tensive grounds, cared for at owner’s expense, and 
free use of stables; seven minutes’ walk of sta- 
tion. 
Apply to JAMES R. HAY, 7 Wall St. 
FOR SALE—Restricted; Sea Gate, fronting At- 

lantic Ocean and Gravesend Bay, overlooking 
the Narrows; presenting this select property, 
strictly for residence, with every convenience; 
sewers, water, and gas; macadamized streets, and 
direct private communication by boat to News 
York within 45 minutes; sold by referénce only. 
Particulars furnished by application to NORTON 
POINT LAND COMPANY; agents, WILLIAM P. 
RAE COMPANY, 189-191 Montague St., Brooklyn. 











lo fet for Bushiess Purposes. 


GROUND FLCOR OFFICE, 


Exceptionally Well Lighted, Both in 
Front and Rear, 


ON THE HANOVER SQUARE FRONT 


OF THD 


COFFEE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


with entrance on Beaver Street. 
Light and heat at night. Can be rented as @ 
whole or in part. 
For plans and further particulars, 
APPLY TO 


GEQ. R. READ, Agent, 
9 PINE STREET. 


112 WEST 490 th ST.—A STUDIO OR OF- 
fice to let; suitable for artist not requiring 
northern light; weil adapted for two women who 
require housekeeping facilities combined wit 
business, such as art industry, teaching, dress- 
making, millinery, &c,.; rent, $60; Al references 
required; Janitor will show day or evening. 


FOR LEASE, 
NO, 128 FRONT ST., 
Between Wall and Pine Sts. 
Five-story and basement store. Wiil rent sepa 
rately or as a whole. 
APPLY TO 
GEO, R. READ, 
9 PINE ST. 
NOS. 209-211-212 EAST 23D STREET. 

To Let—Modern fireproof six-story building; 
concrete floors, passenger and freight elevators, 
electric light and power, steam heat; suitable 
for offices, showrooms, or light manufacturing; 
immediate possession. Apply on premises, or to 
owner, CASS REALTY CORPORA'ION, No. 50% 
Sth Av. 

THE RUTLAND, Rroadway and 57th St, 

Tenant wanted for drug store, art store, office. 
OF gomt ¢ veved business. Very suitable for 
small café anc billiard room, (one table.) Steam 
heat, hot and cold water included; 2 rooms and 
terlet recem courecting. Apply at office on prs-nisés. 

















2 STORE 2,264 8d Av., between 123d and 
124th Sts., now occupied as a grocery; will 
not be let fcr a lHquor store, nor for any busi- 
ness carried on in the other stores on the same 
lock. ROBT. I. BROWN, 20 Nassau St. 

THE STORE AND BASEMENT AT 416 4TH 
., West side, between 28th and 29th Sts., 
now occupied as a restaurant. ROBT. I. BROWN, 
20 Nassau St. 


City Houses To Let---Furnishea. 








spuhundeheihinindniipnnnninneiasiecd a 
FURNISIIED HOUSE TO RENT BY THB 
year at Yonkers; short walk from Parkhill or 
Ludlow Station; house is roomy, with every con- 
enience, and comfortably furnished, and a very 
home for a refined family; rent $150 per 


irable mily; 
G. W. BASHFORD, 41 Wall St. 


month. 





TO RENT—One of those choice west side houses, 
near 72d St.; owner going to Europe for sev2ral 
years; elegantly furnished, including cut glass; 
silverware; beautifully decorated. Permit only 
from J. HAMILTON HUNT, 211 Boulevard. 


47th ST... NEAR ith A V.—A 4-story high- 
stoop <>, with butler’s pantry extension, te 

let; furr 1 or unfurnished. H. R. DREW & 

CO., 1 West 27th St., cor. ith Av. 

AN ELEGANTLY FURNISHED 20-FOOT, 
four-story house on West 68th St.; rent low te 

Nov. 1. MARTIN & PALMER, 194 Columbus Avs 





City Houses To Let---Unturnished. 
rn RAR AAA H RA AARRAARAAHAA AR AAAS SRA 
A GREAT BARGAIN. 
No. 159 West 86th St., 
four-story, beautifully decorated; only one left 
out of 20 in this, the finest block in New-York; 
>z,0u0. POWER, corner 83th 
Open Sundays. 


turee years lease, 
and Columbus Ay. 
144 EAST 89th ST, CORNER LEXING« 
ton Av.—To let, unfurnished, this roomy house, 
with light and air on three sides; close to clevate 
ed station; cable cars pass the door; in fine ore 
der; rent only £1,600; seen without permit; ime- 
mediate possession; any broker. 
G. W. BASHFORD, 41 Wall St. 
21 EAST 77th S T.—To let, unfurnished, to 
strictly private family, this small house; con- 
tains many rooms, is modern, handsomely deco- 
rated, and well plumbed; seen without permit; 
immediate possession; rent, $1,800; any broker: 
G. W. BASHFORD, 41 Wall St. 


68TH ST., BETWEEN 2D AND 3D AVS.— 

Five new three-story private dwellings, erected 
by the Schermerhorn estate; excellent location 
and houses perfect in every detail; rent, $1,200; 
possession at once. Firm L. J. CARPENTER, 
41 Liberty St., 1,181 3d Av. . 


$2,100 
PJ 
Three years’ lease. 
An elegant residence, brown, of Lenox Hill. 
J. R. HAY, 7 Wall St. 
39th ST., BET. Sth AND 6th AVS.=— 
A 4-story high-stoop house to let, unfurnished, 
H. R. DREW & CO., 1 West 27th St., cor 
Sth Av. 
32 WEST 11th ST.—To let, unfurnished; } 
story, 21x55x109; $1,800 per year. H. R. DREW 
& CO., 1 Wést 27th St., cor. Sth Av. 


‘ TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadway. 32d Street. 
Open daily from 5 A. M,. to 9 P. M. 
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New-Jersey Property. 


ee | 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
FOR RENT FOR SUMMER. 

A fully furnished house, containing 16 rooms; 
all modern improvements, together with stables 
and outbuildings, and 8 acres of ground, with 
fine growth of trees; kitchen garden and fruit; 
horses and cows may. remain; within easy Walk» 
ing distance of depot. Apply to 


Richard M. Montgomery, 
@% Pine St. 


RUMSON ROAD, SEABRIGHT, 


Monmouth’ Beach, 
Shrewsbury River, N. Je 


D. B. KEELER, Jr, 


9 Pine St., N. Y. 
FURNISHED HOUSES FOR RENT. 








MONMOUTH BEACH, N. J.; SEABRIG 
Rumson Road, Elberon.—Rent or sel, el 


furnished residences; rents, $700 to $3, 
WILLIAM LANE, Central Station, Long Bri 


POPULAR NUTLBY, N. J., OFFERS SEV 
modern ho ‘with pleasant grounds, 
. to 3; quite near 

GER, opposite Nutley St 33 





&c,, at ren 
Apply, F. 
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FEELING FOR MKINLEY 


But the Dekkgates Will All Go Pledged 
to Gov. Morton. 


— 


PLATT HAS LAID HIS PLANS WISELY 


—_——_—_—- 





His Men Will Be Elected to Go to St. 
Louis from Nearly All the Districts 
im the Interior of the State. 


RocHEsTER, N. Y., Feb. 22.—William Mc- 
Kinley is unquestionably the choice of the 
majority of Western New-York Republi- 
cans for the Presidential nomination. Yet 
their delegates will vote for Levi P. Mor- 
ton at the’behest of Thomas C. Platt, and 


it is a safe prediction that in very few 
counties will any voice be raised against 
him. In several. of the districts, the ma- 
chine is already grinding out delegates who 
will name Platt lieutenants to represent 
the party at St. Louis. 

Only ene convention to choose National 
delegates has yet been held in this section, 
that of the Twenty-ninth District, com- 
posed of Steuben, Chemung, Schuyler, and 
Seneca Counties. This is J. Sloat Fassett’s 
district, and it was probably for this rea- 
son that Platt chose to inaugurate his 
campaign there. A snap convention was 
called, and State Committeeman John F. 
Parkhurst of Bath went to work to corral 
the delegates. Parkhurst encountered 
sharp opposition in Steuben, where his 
ambition to go to St. Louis interfered with 
the fulfillment of a similar desire of Will- 
iam H. Nichols, a young lawyer, also from 
Bath, who was an anti-Parkhurst candi- 
date for Senator last Fall, when Parkhurst 
was pushing Franklin D. Sherwood of 
Hornelisville for that honor. The anti- 
Platt men of Steuben made a plucky fight, 
out were heavily outnumbered, and only 
carried two or three towns. Not only was 
Parkhurst, Platt’s State Committeeman, 
chosen to go to St. Louis, but also Col. 
Archie E. Baxter, Clerk of Platt’s Assem- 
bly, who is credited with a burning desire 
to lead the Republicans of Mr. Fassett’s 
own’ County of Chemung. William H. 
Nichols has since been cheaply placated 
by an election as Supervisor of Bath Town- 


ship. 

In the district north of this—the Twenty- 
eighth, comprising Cayuga, Wayne, Cort- 
land, Ontario, and Yates—the signs multiply 
that Platt has slated Congressman Sereno 
E. Payne of Auburn, whom Speaker Reed 


declined to appoint Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and Senator John 
Raines of Canandaigua. This arrangement 
is said to grieve Lieut. Gov. Saxton very 
much, for he has a weak Gubernatorial 
boom, which he wishes to exhibit and in- 
flate at the National Convention. John 
Henry Smith, an ex-Treasurer of Yates 
County, is also in the field, but George P. 
Lord, the new Civil Service Commissioner, 
and Senator Sheppard are expected to hold 
Yates in line for Payne and Raines. Cort- 
land is very likely to send a delegation that 
will obey Rufus T. Peck, the local boss, 
who can hardly expect to go as a delegate 
himself, but who will make Platt’s choice 
his choice. 

There is no love lost between John Raines 
and the Clyde man, who deserted him at a 
critical time in his canvass for renomina- 
tion last Fall. Raines’s friends charge Sax- 
ton with ingratitude, since the Ontario 
delegates helped Saxton to his last Sena- 
torial nominatidn, and think that he should 
have hesitated long before giving aid and 
comfort to the anti-Raines movement in 
Ontario County. 

In Wayne County James W. 
who continues to do business at the old 
stand, though elected to the Supreme 
Court, has caused delegates to the Assem- 
bly District Convention to be chosen at 
several of the town caucuses held during 
the last two weeks for the nomination of 
town officers. As usual, this astute fol- 
lower of Piatt will control Wayne’s dele 
gation absolutely, and if ‘*‘ Charlie’’ Saxton 
receives any favors they must come from 
the hands of Dunwell. It has been thought 
that Platt, through Dunwell, would turn 
Saxton down for opposing Raines, and also 
squelch him effectively as a candidate for 
Governor. But the latest rumor is that the 
Lyons delegates and other machine men 
are speaking kindly of Saxton and propose 
to support him. 

If this be true, it is quite safe to assume 
that Saxton will only receive a compli- 
mentary vote from Wayne to avoid alien- 
ating his friends completely, and that Ca- 
yuga, Ontario, Yates, and Cortland will line 
up for Payne and Raines. There is appar- 
ently no doubt of Payne’s selection, while 
it seems that Platt would hardly permit 
the Canandaigua Senator to undergo the 
humiliation of a defeat at the hands of the 
Clyde man, in view of their hostile rela- 
tions. There is probably no district in the 
State where the Republicans are more en- 
thusiastic for McKinley than here, but its 
delegates will be for Morton, and Platt’s 
second choice will be theirs also, though one 
can imagine that Sereno E. Payne would 
make a wry face if commanded to help 
Speaker Reed to the Presidency. 

Here in Monroe everything depends on 
George W. Aldridge. If the dispenser of 
canal patronage decides to go as a dele- 
gate himself, he will be opposed at the 
caucuses by ex-Congressman John Van 
Voorhis, who is the sworn enemy of the 
Superintendent of Public Works. Two 
years ago, after Van Voorhis had done 
some very substantial favors for Aldridge, 
the latter deserted him and gave the Con- 
gressional nomination to Banker Henry C. 
Brewster. The ex-Congressman dearly 
loves a fight, and will probably enter the 
lists against Brewster this year as an 
opponent of the machine. Nothing would 
give him more pleasure than to make 
Aldridge trouble in gaining an election to 
St. Louis, and it is in his power to do it. 
Incidentaily, a fight against Aldridge at 
this time would weaken Brewster, who de- 
pends on his plethoric purse to pull him 
through. 

In the event of a warm fight against Al- 
dridge for delegate, Brewster will find it 
an expensive luxury to be the financial 
backer of a boss. Aldridge takes his candi- 
dacy for Governor very seriously, it is said, 
and naturally thinks that a prospective 
Governor should have a seat in the Na- 
tional Convention. It is generally supposed 
that he will enter the race with a running 
mate from the towns. The custom in the 
district—comprising only Monroe County— 
is to send one city man and one rural pol- 
itician. Ansel E. Wright of Webster, who 
has collected canal statistics for a year 
without salary, and who is the only Mon- 
roe victim of the recent Court of Anpeals 
decision against the legality of some of 
Aldridge’s appointments, would like to go 
with the boss, but he can hardly reach it. 
James H. Redman of Hamlin, Chairman 
of the Board of Supervisors, may be a can- 
didate with Van Voorhis against the ma- 
chine. Should Aldridge decide to stay at 
home rather than have a fight, both factions 
could probably agree on Assemblyman 
James M. E, O'Grady, who is a warm friend 
of Gov. Morton, and would be acceptable 
to all elements. 

William A. Sutherland, the New-York 
member of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, seems to have lost all his political 
friends since he helped to foist H. Edg- 
erton on the party as a candidate for May- 
or. James G. Cutler, charter reviser and 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, is 
said to be slated for Presidential Elector. 

In the big Thirtieth District there is like- 
ly to be little opposition to Platt’s slate, 
which is supposed to be Senator—Timothy 
E. Elisworth of Niagara, and Congressman 
—James W. Wadsworth 
Their selection would, of course, mean two 
more votes for Morton, though the senti- 
ment Of the district is overwhelmingly for 
McKinley. The Lockport Republican League 
has passed red-hot resolutions in his favor, 
and against outside interference in the se- 
lection of delegates, while in Warsaw, the 
county seat of Wyoming, a McKinley club 
of 200 members has been formed. A news- 
paper canvass of Genesee County shows an 
overwhelming preponderance of McKinley 
sentiment in that locality also, but it is 
very doubtful whether the anti-machine Re- 
publicans of any of these counties can make 
much headway against the Ellsworth- 
Wadsworth combination, Senator Humph- 
rey can be depended upon to keep Wyoming 
fn line for Platt, Wadsworth's grip on Liv- 
ingston is unshaken, and Elisworth, who is 
gaid to be a candidate for Governor or 
Lieutenant Governor, is not likely to let 
Niagara slip away from the State machine. 
. Genesee and Livingston Counties hold 
their town meetings early in March, and 
the delegates to the County Conventions 

‘-are being elected at the caucuses held to 
make town nominations. 

Doorkeeper William J. Glenn of the Na- 

tional House of Representatives, who is 
Mr. Platt’s State Committeeman, is the boss 
the Thirty-fourth District, and he and 
resentative Warren B. Hooker of Chau- 

: have formed an offensive and de- 
Gepive alliance. It is certainly offensive 
to a great many of Mr. Hooker’s constit- 

3 who will be heard from in the Con- 
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in his county of anageny ny for 
the Platt slate goes ugh 
are likely to be resen 

Dr. George H. Witte 
sition has developed a4 
and Allegany Counties. Glenn's leadership 
has grown intolerable to the reputable Re- 
publicans of Allegany. 

Should much headway be made against 
the Hooker-Glenn combination, Hooker's 
ambition for a fourth term would be seri- 
ously interfered with. E. B. Vreeland of 
Salamanca and Oscar A. Fuller of Wells- 
ville are already in the field against him. 
Here, as in other sections of Western New- 
York, the enthusiasm is all for McKinley, 
but Morton will have the delegates. 


“GAME OF BLUFF” AT WEST POINT 











CADETS MAKE MANY HITS IN A 
THREE-ACT BURLESQUE. 


Officers Laugh at “Grinds” on Them- 
sclves—A New Mixture of Old 
Grecian Legends. 


West Point, Feb. 22.—That the cadets 
ean occasionally play ‘‘A Game of Bluff” 
was practically demonstrated to-night, 
when in a three-act burlesque, which bore 
that title, a score or more of the future 
Generals made their bow to the most en- 
thusiastic audience that ever graced Grant 
Hall. 

“A Game of Bluff ”’ will go down in cadet 
history as being the greatest hit of the age. 
It was a burlesque of the brightest and 
jolliest kind—an ironical, satirical, ludicrous 
travesty on the new woman, into which 
were worked local jokes that made the old 
warriors, who with stern visages looked 
dwn from their gold frames on the mess 
hall walls, dance and shake as though de- 
lighted to witness such a scene. 

Generals, Colonels, Majors, Captains, and 
Lieutenants were scattered among the audi- 
ence, and loudly applauded the telling hits. 

There was one unpleasant feature, how- 
ever, and that could not be avoided. The 
hall was too small to hold those who were 
anxious to gain admission, and hundreds 
had to be turned away. A limited num- 
ber of tickets was issued, but as long as 
there was standing room nobody was 
barred out. When the hall was packed 
so that the doors could not be closed or- 
ders were issued to admit no more. 

The play was given to celebrate the time- 
honored anniversary known as the “ hun- 
dredth night.” To lads who have for years 
undergone the hard work and rigid disci- 
pline of the Military Academy, the days to 
June and freedom are anxiously and care- 
fully counted. 

A hundred days to June—hurrah! The 
last milestone is passed; the home stretch 
is reached; the goal is in view. What won- 


der that pent-up feelings are loosed, and 
that tactical officers receive a small share 
of the jocular sarcasm that has been so 
long bottled up! 

To Cadet J. M. Hinkley, Jr., is due the 
great success of this and several previous 
plays. Cadet Chitty was his able assist- 
ant. They are both natural-born come- 
dians, and their departure from the Acad- 
emy next June, when they doff the gray 
and don the blue, will, cn this account, be 
regretted. The play to-night was the re- 
sult of the combined efforts of Cadets 
Hinkley and Saltzman. It was given un- 
der the auspices of the Dialectic Society. 
The songs, ‘grinds,’ scenery, &c., were 
the products of the cadets, and were all 
worked up during the very limited time 
allowed for recreation. 

In ancient Sparta and Troy the scenes 
were laid. Even in those far-away days 
the “new’’ woman was an established 
fact. The plot was ingenious, and full of 
local allusions, meaningless to outsiders, 
but well understood by the initiated audi- 
ence, which fairly made the walls tremble 
with applause. 

Helen, Queen of Sparta, like the new 
woman of to-day, starts off on a lecturing 
tour on women’s rights. Menelaus, her 
husband, thinks the opportunity too good 
to let pass, and invites a few friends to 
a champagne supper. A comic opera troupe 
was brought in to entertain them. 

Paris of Troy had just taken to yacht- 
ing, was out on the Aegean Sea, trying 
a new yacht, for Lord Dunraven. He 
heard the songs and revelry, and joined 
the Menelaus party. Mistaking the leading 
soubrette for Queen Helen, he fell madly in 
love with her. In the meantime Helen found 
that without bloomers she could not cap- 
ture an audience. She went home for a 
pair. Finding the Treasury unguarded, and 
the King “ painting the town,’’ Helen 
started on a tour of investigation. A blund- 
ering servant, who had been sent by Paris 
with a note proposing elopement to the 
soubrette, hands it to Helen, who is de- 
lighted with the invitation, and instantly 
accepts. She is whirled off in the darkness 
with the Crown Prince of Troy. Paris dis- 
covers his mistake, when too late, but he 
had to make the best of his bargain, and 
a bad one it was, for Agamemnon and Men- 
elaus started in at once to wipe Paris and 
his Trojans off the face of the earth. 

They were defeated, however, and Mene- 
laus, who had been captured, was privately 
informed that he could have his liberty 
if he took his wife away. He preferred 
death. The executioner was ready when 
a messenger announced that the Greeks had 
captured the city. Paris ran away, and 
Helen was left with Menelaus. A theatri- 
cal manager turns up at this auspicious mo- 
ment, and Helen accepts a big salary to 
lecture in America. This let everybody 
out of difficulties. The ‘‘villiagers ap- 
proach,” and the curtain descends amid 
general rejoicing. 

In the second act a duel scene was a 
strong feature. Cadets Hinkley and Chitty 
as Menelaus and Paris, respectively, parried 
and slashed like German students, while the 
audience fairly yelled with delight. An 
execution scene in the third act rivaled 
that in ‘“‘ The Wizard of the Nile.”” Dignified 
officers held their sides and laughed heart- 
ily. The whole play was full of ludicrous 
and impossible situations. The members 
of the committee, who had charge of the 
affair, were Cadets Hinkley, Saltzman, Chit- 
ty, Kochersperger, Burt, Benchley, and 
McCoy. 

The scenery was designed and drawn by 
Cadets Lewis Reisinger and E. R. Stuart. 
Cadets Kochersperger, Spinks, Exton, 
Cloke, and McDonough assisted in the 
painting. 

The United States Military Academy 
Banjo Club was composed of Cadets Brick- 
er, Dichman, Jervey, Jewell, Reisinger, and 
Rhea. The club rendered some fine music 
between the acts. Mr. Saltzman was man- 
ager, and hustled the cadets around in true 
theatrical style. 

The programme, which was about the 
size of the ordinary theatre sheet, was 
filled with advertisements which cleverly 
implicated cadets.and officers. The follow- 
ing cadets were in the caste: 

Menelaus Cadet J. W. Hinkley, Jr., 

PAPER. cn 00 05cd 0 cure basinwesedes Cadet Chitty, 
I. McCooler Cadet Stewart, 
Agamemnon Cadet Saltzman, 
Hector Cadet Brown, 
Ptolemy..Cadet Burt, ’96, and Cadet Kromer, 

Cadet Gilbert, '97 

Helen, Queen of Opera........ Cadet Calvert, ’98 

Members of the chorus, Cadets Callan, Goodale, 
Miller, Pickering, Barlow, Cheney, Hanna, 
Koehler, Roberts, Nugent, Otwell, Rees, Reedy, 
Bishop, Cooke, Jewell, and Putnam. 

The songs and music were good. The 
Mess Hall accommodates 700. Fifteen 
hundred applied for admission. Among 
those in the audience were Mrs. J. Pier- 
,0nt Morgan and family, and Col. John 
M. Wilson. 
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Held on a Charge of Swindling. 
A well-dressed young man, who said he 
was George Williams of 55 Willett Street, 
this city, was a prisoner in the Lee Avenue 
Police Court, in Brooklyn, yesterday, 
charged with having passed a worthless 


check for $27.50 on Jacob Simon, a truck- 
man of 19 Varet Street. 

Simon says that last August he was 
asked by the prisoner to move a trunk. 
He said it would cost $2. Williams ten- 
dered him a check for $29.50 and received 
$27.50 change. The check was subsequently 
returned as worthless. ; 

While standing with his truck in front 
of 231 Kent Avenue Friday night, Simon 
was approached by a man who offered him 
a check for $12 in payment for moving a 
trunk to a New-York address. He recog- 
nized the man as Williams, and had him 
arrested. 

When arraigned in court the prisoner 
pleaded not guilty, and was remanded for 
a hearing. 





German Baptists’ New Church, 


Preparations are being made for the ded- 
ication of the new First German Baptist 
Church in Montrose Avenue, near Union 
Avenue, Brooklyn. The old church was 
torn down last August. The new edifice 
will be of modern Gothic design, and will 
cost $20,000, It occupies a ae) of ground 
562 feet by 68 feet, and is built of brick, 
with terra cotta trimmings. It will have 
a sea capac of 800. 

The rst German Baptist Church was 

in 1855. Its 


organized first tor was 
the Rev. Mr. Fasching, who Servet. for 


Mr. Faschi 
J. A Grimmell. 
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ALWA FOR THE IRVIN a8 


The Great Writer’s Beautiful Charac- 
ter Shown. 





HIS LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 


A Docnment Which He Wrote Himself 
—His Fine Nature Further Shown 


in Letters to Sir Walter Scott. 


The beautiful character of Washington 
Irving, who wrote by far too few books, is 
no better exemplified than by his own sen- 
timents, expressed in gratitude to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and in his last will and testament, 
wherein he expresses the desire that his 


prother’s family may enjoy the fruits of his 
labor to its full, and that Sunnyside may 
ever be maintained as an Irving homestead, 
where the family may assemble at will. 

in his preface to the revised edition of his 
“Sketch Book,” Irving tells of his disap- 
pointment at. being unsuccessful in securing 
a publisher for his work in England upon 
his first attempt, and addressing a letter 
to Scott stating that since he had partaken 
of Scott’s hospitality, a reverse had taken 
place in his affairs which made the success- 
ful exercise of his pen all-important to 
him. At the same time he begged Scott 
to look over some literary articles he had 
forwarded to him. 

“The hint, however, about a reverse of 
fortune had struck the quick apprehension 
of Scott, and,” says Irving in the preface, 
“with that practical and efficient good will 
which belonged to his nature, he had al- 
ready devised a way for aiding me A 
weekly periodical, he went on to inform me, 
was about to beset up in Edinburgh, sup- 
ported by the most respectable talents, and 
amply furnished with all the necessary in- 
formation. The appointment of editor, for 
which ample funds were provided, would be 
£500 a year, with reasonable prospect for 
further advantages. The situation being 
apparently at-his disposal, he frankly of- 
fered it to me.” 

In his reply Irving wrote: ‘‘I cannot ex- 
press how much I am gratified by your 
letter. I had begun to feel as if I had 
taken an unwarrantable liberty, but, some- 


how or other, there is a genial sunshine 
about you that warms every creeping thing 
into heart and confidence. Your literary 
proposal both surprises and flatters me, as 
it evinces a much higher opinion of my 
talents than I have myself. * * * My whole 
course of life has been desultory, and I 
am unfitted for any periodically recurring 
task, or. any stipulated labor of body or 
mind. I have no command of my talents, 
such as they are, and thave to watch the 
varyings of my mind as I would those of 
@& weathercock. * * * I am playing the 
egotist, but I know of no better way of 
answering your proposal than by showing 
what a very good-for-nothing kind of be- 
ing I am.”’ 

Then Mr. Irving relates how Scott as- 
sisted him to get a publisher, and .con- 
cludes: 

“Thus, under the kind and cordial aus- 
pices of Sir Walter Scott, I began my it- 
erary career in Europe, and I feel that I 
am but discharging, in a trifling degree, 
my debt of gratitude to the memory of 
that golden-hearted man in acknowledging 
my obligations to him. But who of his lit- 
erary contemporaries ever applied to him 
for aid or counsel that did not experience 
the most prompt, generous, and effectual 
assistance? ’”’ 

This tribute was penned at Sunnyside in 
1848, just ten years before an equally beau- 
tiful tribute was penned in the form of his 
last will and testament. 

In 1871 Catharine Irving and Sarah Irving 
petitioned the Commissioners of the Land 
Office for a grant of land under the waters 
of the Hudson, in the town of Greenburg, 
for the purposes of beneficial enjoyment, 
The amount of land thus applied for, eleven 
and one-half acres, was granted Dec. 15, 
1871. The applicants had to show in the 
application that they were the owners in 
fee and occupants of the uplands adjacent 
to the lot applied for. In doing this they 
filed a copy of the last will and testament 
of Washington Irving, and to-day that 
copy forms part of the records of the Sec- 
retary of State’s office. The will is a holo- 
graph, and its language is of that beautiful 
order for which Irving was noted. This is 
a copy of the document:; 

“I, Washington Irving, of Sunnyside, 
Westchester County, in the State of New- 
—_ make this my last will and testa- 

“I declare my general intention to be to 
dispose of all my estate, so that it may be 
as far as possible kept together as a main- 
tenance for my brother, Ebenezer; and his 
daughters, who have been accustomed to 
reside with me, to enable them to live with 
the same degree of comfort and in the 
same respectable style they have been ac- 
customed to under my roof: I make this 
disposition as a return for the early and 
brotherly affection shown to me by my 
brother, Ebenezer, when he, a man of 
business, with a growing family to provide 
for, generously shared his worldly ad- 
vantages with me, at that time, a mere lit- 
erary idler, who could yield him little aid 
in his commercial concerns: 

** And I make it also in consideration of 
the affection and cherishing care in sick- 
ness and in health I have ever experienced 
from his daughters, who have, indeed, act- 
ed as daughters to me, and for many years 
have rendered my home a happy one. 

“ First—I give to my nephew, Pierie Mun.. 
ro Irving, who for a long time past has man- 
aged my pecuniary concerns, and for a 
great part of the time gratuitously, $5,000, 
or in lieu thereof, and in the hope that it 
will prove more to his profit and advantage, 
the copyright of my life of Washington, 
with the stereotyne and electrotype plates, 
which have been executed for the same, and 
the plates engraved for its ilustrations, to- 
gether with the printed copies of the work 
which may have been stricken off, leaving 
him to do with the copyright, types, &c., 
what he may think proper for his pecuniary 
benefit. 

‘“*T bequeath to him also all my letters and 
unpublished manuscripts. 

** All the rest of my personal estate I give 
to my brother, Ebenezer, for his life, and on 
his death to his daughters then surviving 
him and unmarried. 

“But I authorize and intend that my 
said brother may use not only the income 
but if need be the capital of my persona 
estate in the maintaining and supporting of 
himself and his daughters without account- 
ability therefor. 

“ Second—I give and devise my lands and 
dwelling house in Westchester County, 
which I have called Sunnyside, to my 
brother, Ebenezer Irving, for his life; on 
his death I give the same in fee to his 
daughters or daughter surviving him and 
unmarried, trusting they will endeavor as 
I have endeavored, to make this homestead 
a ge | point, where the various branches 
of thé family connection may always be 
sure of a cordial welcome. 

“TI trust also they will never sell nor 
divide this particular property out of the 
family, though circumstances may render 
it expedient or necessary for them to rent 
it out, or lease it for a term, but it is 
my wish that the last survivor of these to 
whom I thus bequeath my estate will, in 
turn, bequeath it entire to some meritori- 
ous member of the family, bearing the 
family name, so that Sunnyside may con- 
tinue to be as long as possible an Irving 
Homestead. 

“I give all the residue of my estate, 
real and personal, to accompany the de- 
vise of Sunnyside to the same persons for 
the like interests and subject to the like 
contingencies and power. 

“ Third—I authorize my executors to make 
sale of, or otherwise convert into money 
or Pp uctive funds, all other lands and 
tenements I may own wheresoever situ- 


ated. 

“Last, I 
my nephew, 
this my last will, 
former wills. 

‘“‘In witness whereof, I have set my hand 
and seal this third day of December, in the 
year of our Lord, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and indi 7 

ASHINGTON IRVING. 

“Signed and delivered by the testator, as 
his last will and testament, this third day 
of December, 1858, in the presence of us, 
signing at the request of the testator our 
names and places of abode. 

DANIEL W. FISKE, 

110 East Fourteenth Street, New-York. 
FRANK H. Norton, 

118 Fourth Street, New-York. 

The will is filed and recorded in the Sur- 

rogate’s office of Westchester County. 
hether the cherished wish of the dece- 

dent has been respected as regards Sunny- 

side, the reading public knows full well. 


appoint brother Ebenezer and 
erie M. Irving, executors of 
revoke all other and 





Columbia En Route for New-York. 

The Hamburg-American steamship Co- 
lumbia, with her West Indian excursionists, 
arrived at Havana Friday. A cablegram 


announces all well. She sailed yesterday 
for Old Point Comfort, en route for New- 


The 





York. 
Bismarck arrived at Alexan- 


«rete 


dria on her Mediterranean 
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INCENDIARY FIRE IN 4 TENEMENT | § 


Twenty Families Narrowly Escape Seriou 
Danger—Thieves Sprinkle Kerosene 
on Rubbish in a Basement. 


Deputy Fire Marshal O’Sullivan and De- 
tectives attached to the West Sixty-eighth 
Street Police Station are investigating an 
incendiary fire which was discovered and 
promptly extinguished about 5:30 o'clock 
yesterday morning in a three-story tene- 
ment house at 219 West Sixty-first Street. 

About twenty families of negroes live in 
the house. In the basement of the build- 
ing is a restaurant conducted by Emory 
Morrell, and adjoining it is a vacant store. 
Stewart Nash sold cigars until a few days 
ago, in the store, now vacant. It is said 
that he was obliged to remove from the 


place because his store was the resort of 
disorderly negroes, and his friends are 
said to have threatened vengeance. 

The restaurant was closed at midnight 
Friday, and a short time afterward a win- 
dow in the front of the place was opened 
and a small quantity of cigars and cigar- 
ettes was stolen. The thieves then sprin- 
kled kerosene along wainscoting in the hall- 
way, piled inflammable rubbish against it, 
and then set it on fire. It would have 
only requi a few minutes’ headway to 
make the fire so dangerous that it would 
probably have resulted in loss of life. 

The incendiaries probably passed Police- 
man Litchfield as they made their escape. 
The policeman strolled by the house before 
the fire had got a start. The smell of 
smoke attracted his attention, and he 
detected a strong odor of kerosene. He 
ran into the hallway and saw the pile of 
rubbish beginning to kindle into a bright 
blaze. The policeman used his night stick 
in scattering the rubbish while he shouted 
for William Lee, the janitor, who lives 
on the second floor. Lee went to his as- 
sistance, and the two succeeded in stamping 
out the fire without calling for firemen. 

The people In the house were aroused 
from their slumbers, and were greatly ex- 
cited over the danger that they had es- 
caped. They laid the blame for the at- 
tempted arson upon the negroes who had 
frequented the cigar store. 





CAPE MAY’S REJUVENATION 


Trying to Win Back Former Prestige 
—The Iron Pier Agitation, 


CaPE May, N. J., Feb. 22.—The prospect 
for a gay and crowded Cape May Spring 
and Summer season is flattering. Ever 
since last season all manner of moves have 
been made to better the entertaining quali- 
ties of the resort and to give the people 
who visit the place something in return for 
their money. 

Cape May twenty-five years ago was a 
resort crowded with New-Yorkers and with 
the best of the families from the South. 
Then Cape May was governed by a com- 
mission, at the head of which was Gen. 
Sewell, now United States Senator from 
this State, and John C. Bullitt, a well- 
known Kentuckian, a brother-in-law of the 
brave “ Phil’? Kearny, and a lawyer who, 
as a framer of Philadelphia’s charter, is a 
prominent Pennsylvanian. When this com- 
mission gave up the government of Cape 
May it had given the place a grand ocean 
boulevard, wide and well made avenues, 


and a fair reputation. Since then a Council 
has governed the place, but unfortunately 
the cnarter did no. allow tne expendimg of 
money enough to make more needed im- 
provements. Other resorts came into exist- 
ence and have gone ahead. Cape May kept 
only an even pace. 

But a new element has appeared, and 
younger men are at the helm. Two sea- 
sons ago, in a small way, the Council spent 
a little money in printer’s ink, using ‘THE 
NEwW-YORK TIMES and other valuabie ad- 
vertising mediums, and as a result more 
New-Yorkers came than in previous sea- 
sons. Last year the experiment was tried 
to a larger extent, and the result was 
more gratifying. This year the fund will 
be swelled because the oard of Trade 
has taken hold of the matter, and a fund 
ten times as large is being gathered. Last 
Season the visitors were asked what was 
most needed to make the place more at- 
tractive. A concensus of opinions showed 
that the board walk along the ocean front 
needed widening, the beach needed pavil- 
ions where visitors could rest and where 
music by a public band could be enjoyed, 
the drives ought to be connected so as to 
make a fifteen-mile circuit about the place, 
better lights were desired, and a scientific 
Sewage system should be established. In 
the Autumn the local calculators went to 
work figuring, and it was estimated that 
the work would cost $50,000. The Council 
issued a statement to the people, and 
the people Dec. 31 by a vote of two to one 
decided for the issuing of bonds to that 
amount. But the city charter barred the 
oe of more than $10,000 in one year’s 
time. 

The Board of Trade came into existence 
in January, and then each member was 
given a particular thing to accomplish. 
As a result the organization has become in- 
fluential, and it is aiding the improvement 
plans. These two bodies—the board and 
the Council—had a bill prepared for the 
Legislature which allows the making of 
the improvements. The bill has passed 
the Senate, and it is expected by the 
end of next week it will have gone through 
the Assembly and have had the approval 
of Gov. Griggs. 

The Council has made all arrangements 
to begin on the morning following the ap- 
proval of the bill with the tearing up of the 
old board walk, and everything will be 
pushed to completion as quickly as possible. 

The hotels will open much earlier Ye 
usual, five having already opened, a a 
number of persons from New-York, Brooklyn, 
and Jersey City are ned among the guests. 
The Chalfonte opens to-day, and the Wind- 
sor will open early next month. The hotels 
will have the same proprietors as last year, 
Sxceetins two—Congress Half and the Chal- 
onte. 

Notwithstanding the cold weather which 
has prevailed throughout the country durin 
the last week; Cape May residents an 
visitors have sat back in the hotel sun par- 
lors, smiled at the wintry winds, and en- 
joyed themselves. While the weather is 
severe in Gotham and inland cities, the 
thermometer always registers from 5° to 10° 
higher here, and it is generally 2° warmer 
here than in any other place in New-Jersey. 
The cause of this is the insular position of the 
place, with the Atlantic Ocean on one side 
and the Delaware Bay on the other, and the 
Gulf Stream nearer than to any other point 
in Jersey. Nearly every visitor, before he 
arrives, thinks it is colder here because the 
place is near the ocean, but he forgets that 
the salt water has a modifying effect upon 
the air. While other places have been 
troubled with shoveling away snowdrifts 
during the week, Cape May had a fall of 
snow Wednesday of less than a half inch, 
and there was hardly a trace of it left on 
Thursday after sundown. For the same 
reason that it is warmer here in Winter it 
is cooler in Summer. 

Before another season shall have passed, 
Cape May will have another new all-the- 
year-round hotel. It will be built on the 
property of James Mooney, and will occu- 
py the whole of the block overlooking the 
ocean between Jackson and Perry Streets 
(all streets here have been named after 
prominent American patriots.) It will be 
of brick and stone, and of the Queen Anne 
type of architecture. It will cost about 
$100,000. 

Since last year the system of incandes- 
cent electric lighting has been introduced, 
and with the are system the lighting of 
the town has been materially improved. 
The city is to establish its own lighting 
plant and operate it in conjunction with its 
water works. The latter pays 6 per cent. 
on $150,000, which is twice: the amount of 
the resort's bonded debt. The owning of 
the lighting plant is the suggestion of the 
Cottagers’ Association, formed of non-resi- 
dent property owners, who have also aided 
in all the improvement moves. 

The real estate agents report that many 
cottages have been rented for the season, 
and in some cases they have been opened 
for the Lenten season. Many real estate 
transfers have been made of late, which is 
a healthy sign of the interest being taken 
in the boom. 

The visitors enjoyed a progressive novelty 
and dance in the Auditorium Tuesday even- 
ing, which ended with a dinner in the main 
hall. The affair was called a leap-year 
party, in which the ladies called for the 
gentlemen and then escorted them to their 
hotels and cottages after the affair was 
over. It is said, however, that after get- 
ting to their expected destination the ladies 
became timid and did not mind being escort- 
ed to their ores places. There will be 
no more gayeties until after the Lenten 
season. 

Almost everybody went to the Audito- 
rium last evening to take part or listen to 
the Washington’s Birthday exercises, which 
were taken part in by both residents and 


non-residents. To-night a Martha Wash-. 


ington tea petty was given at the Aldine. 

Mrs. M. A. Jackson of New-York is hav- 
ing her Columbia Avenue cottage repaired 
for early occupancy. 

Mrs. Catharine Calender of East Twenty- 
fourth Street, New-York, who entertains 
largely in the season here, will open her 
cottage for the Lenten season, 

The cottage of ex-President Harrison may 
be opened, it is said. It is not known 
whether he and his future bride will spend 
any of their honeymoon here. 

Mrs. Gen. Kearney is to make some im- 

rovements in and around her cottage 

Gaited States Senator will occup 

y 
cottage for a few days. 
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Massachusetts Members Hear of the 
Recent Work in Delaware. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON SPEAKS 


He 


George’s Followers—Praises Mayor 


Explains the Wants of Henry 


Quincy—Reports on Delaware. 


Boston, Feb. 22.—The Massachusetts Sin- 
gle Tax League held its annual banquet in 
the American House this afternoon. About 
250 members and guests were present. Will- 
iam Lloyd Garrison presided. At his right 
sat Mayor Josiah Quincy. The special ob- 


ject of the gathering on this day was to 
hear reports from those on the ground of 
the single-tax campaign now being con- 
ducted in Delaware, with the hope of car- 
rying that State at the next election, and 
securing the passage of a law providing 
for a single tax on land. Mr. Garrison 
opened the after-dinner speaking. He said: 

We, who call ourselves single taxers, believe 
that the ideal republic is no “‘ glittering gener- 
ality,” but an attainable possibility. Ours is a 
simple and just demand. We ask that what is 


palpably wrong in law shall be made right upon 
the clearest demonstration. We point to the 
central wrong when we indicate evil taxation, 
whereby power is given to the few to profit 
by the injury of the many; to the unequaled 
burdens of legal exaction, the interference with 
the natural distribution of wealth, and, above 
all, the monopoly of land. We present a simple 
remedy for a plain disease, 

We have no panacea for the social evils, but 
the natural one. If a wrong tax diverts the 
earnings of the people into private pockets in- 
stead of the Government Treasury, we say: ‘‘ Kill 
the tax.’’ To do this is unpopular, because abol- 
ishing a tax takes away a privilege from some- 
body, and nobody ever yet lost a privilege without 
protesting agaifist the violation of the property 
rights. An odium, therefore, attaches to the dis- 
turbers of established custom. That odium we of 
the single tax belief are glad to bear. We offer 
to our critics and opponents a sure way of stop- 
ping our agitation. It is to give us a fair 
chance to apply our remedy. If the remedy is 
as foolish and chimerical as they declare, we 
shall be speedily covered with confusion. If ill 
results follow, no explanations, no excuses, no 
theories will avail. All we ask is rope enough 
to hang ourselves. The attitude of those in 
the opposition implies that they have not the 
courage of their convictions. We avow the 
courage of ours. 

Our principles are pervasive, and to perceive 
their greatest advance, one must look for it not 
alone in the growing ranks of the single tax 
movement, but in the sentiments of the country 
at large. They are epidemic and crop cut 
constantly. Notable instances are the enlightened 
inaugural address of ex-Mayor Sargent of New- 
Haven; the action of Mayor Pingree of Detroit; 
the remarkable report issued from the Illinois 
State Department of Labor; and more recently 
in the inaugural address of Josiah Quincy, Mayor 
of Boston. Mr. Quincy has outlined a reform 
which will be of more benefit to the city than 
would be a widening of all its narrow streets or 
an improvement in its buildings. In that charm- 
ingly written story by the father of our guest, 
Josiah Phillips Quincy, entitled ‘‘ The Peckster 
Professorship,’’ there is an illustrating and re- 
flective reflection which I am fond of quoting: 

‘* The precise number of thousands represented 
by lands of the late Ephram Peckster, the 
curious in such matters may easily ascertain; 
while, as for his personal possessions, it is safe 
to say that the estimate of the rural assessor 
(when multiplied by about thirty) cannot be far 
out of the way.’’ 

From this the evolution of the son’s propo- 
sition to concentrate taxes on real estate and 
public franchises is most natural. I cannot 
help regretting, however, that as the personal 
property tax is eliminated from the plan, the 
same untenable principle of personal property 
taxation should be applied to legacies, addin 
another terror to death. Death and taxes shoul 
dissolve partnership in this gnlightened era. Our 
present system of taxation is not only. inequi- 
table, but vicious. It is a weapon of oppression 
and persecution. It is a device to limit business 
prosperity, to banish good citizens, to interfere 
with the natural distribution of wealth in our 
midst. It accounts in a large measure for ex- 
cessive poverty, for bad sanitary conditions, for 
crowded tenement houses, unhealthy workshops, 
and low public morals. It is also responsible, 
in a large degree, for excessive and congested 
fortunes, for unhealthy standards of living, and 
for profligate expenditures. 

It facilitates machine politics and deadens pub- 
lic spirit. It is a reproach to the civilization of 
the community. Mr. Quincy has but to point 
out the channels in which our aid can best be 
utilized and he may depend upon it that for any 
service we may possibly be able to render no re- 
ward of office will be asked or any remuneration 
which it is in his power to bestow. 


Mr. Garrison introduced Mayor Quincy, 
who expressed his pleasure at being pres- 
ent and his interest in the question of tax- 
ation. H. V. Hetzel of Philadelphia was 
the next speaker. He said: 

The ‘‘ Delaware campaign ’’ of the single tax- 
ers for the capture of the Diamond State is the 
most unique and remarkable political manifesta- 
tion that has ever occurred in American history. 
To practically test the theory so ably presented 
and thoroughly maintained by Henry George, 
the enthusiastic men and women active in its 
propaganda determined to make an effort for its 
establishment in the State of Delaware, believ- 
ing that it beyond all other States presented the 
most favorable conditions. Its population num- 
bers less than two hundred thousand, the voters 
being not more than forty thousand, more than one- 
third of whom are in the City of Wilmington; no 
Constitutional prohibition as to methods of tax- 
ation; an intelligent people, unincumbered by 
any issue except the old political parties of al- 
most equal voting power, and within easy reach 
of Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, and 
New-York, whose able speakers for the movement 
are at quick call. 

The campaign has now gone on for eight months. 
Wilmington’s large opera house is crowded every 
Sunday night by eager listeners to the ‘‘ new 
crusade.’’ The first meeting was addressed by 
Henry George, who persisted in talking politics 
in spite of the threat to arrest by the authorities. 
All the notable speakers of the single-tax move- 
ment have appeared, or will appear, in succession 
during the campaign. Every ward in Wilmington 
has a single-tax club, all of the larger towns have 
similar organizations, and every outlying town 
or village has been visited by local managers 
who reside in the towns, and, with the aid of 
horse and wagon, often on foot, go from one 
place to another holdirg meetings, organizing 


clubs or paving the way for the speakers sent } 


out from the headquarters at Wilmington, where 
a permanent Secretary directs the propaganda. 
Tons of literature are being distributed, and 
7,000 copies of Justice sent to Delawareans every 
week> The results thus far have been highly 
gratifying to those engaged in the movement. 
Reports come in continuafiy of the accession to 
the ranks of men of prominence and ability in 
the State. This especially is true of Wilmington 
and its neighborhood. 

There has been no effort made for independent 
political action. Vote for the man that will in- 
dorse the single tax, regardless of his political 
affinity, is thus far the advice to the voters. 

The Rev. Joseph E. Taylor of Lewes, Del., 
and Dr. B. Longstreet of Dover, Del., 
also spoke on the single-tax theory and 
the Delaware campaign. 





Batler. Speculation. Weariness. 


Gladstone. 


From The Athenaeum, 

Mr. Gladsone is, of course, like Butler, in 
his relation to philosophy, a thelogian first 
of all. Indeed, it would not be difficult to 
maintain that he is more of a scholastic 
than Butler... A curious coincidence with 
the exact position taken up by those who 
are now trying to revive the doctrine of 


Aquinas may be found in a note on But- 
ler’s remark that “it is as easy to con- 
ceive, that we may exist out of bodies as in 
them.” ‘‘ This,”’ Mr. Gladstone says, ‘“ ap- 
pears a hazardous assertion,” and after an 
allusion to the spirits in Dante, who, though 
they cast no shadow are “ absolutely vis- 
ible in shapes,’’ he goes on to say: ‘‘ Com- 
pare the case of the anxiety of demons in the 
N. T. to be in bodies.’’ This is precisely the 
‘position taken up by  Neo-Scholastics 
against what they regard as the error of 
Platonism: 

Separation from the bow: instead of be- 
ing simply a release of the soul from its 
bondage to matter, is an imperfect kind of 
existence, inadequate to the needs of the 
soul till it is able to resume a body. To the 
freer speculations of even the more ortho- 
dox among modern theological philosophers 
—if, at least, a Calvinist, from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Anglican point of view, can be or- 
thodox—he is not too sympathetic. A spec- 
ulation of Jonathan Edwards, for example, 
about the origin of moral evil, is thus dis- 
missed: ‘‘ The whole speculation is on for- 
bidden ground, useless as to results; and we 
see a pious man on the borders, at the 
least, of sheer impiety.” The reference to 
“ forbidden ground ”’ is, of course, one form 
of the limitation im ed by scholastic the- 
ologians upon all ph losophy. 





Errors in Pronunciation. 


From Temple Bar. 

A counsel before Baron Alderson, mov- 
ing to enter a nolle prosequi on the last 
day of term, pronounced the ‘“e” long. 
“pray, Sir,” said the Judge, “‘ remember 
that this is the last day of term, and don't 
make things unnecessarily long.’’ 

Errors in pronunciation serve to recall 
the fact that Sir George Jessel encountered 
occasional difficulties with the letter ‘h.”’ 
He was one day examining a French wit- 
ness through an interpreter as to the char- 
acteristics of a very poisonous chemical 
compound. ‘And what if you eat it?” 
said Jessel. ‘‘ Si vous le mangez, 999 4 dieu; 
ce n’est pas ur manger’’; an was 
some time afore he could induce the in- 

to inquire what would hap 
Véchauffes.” 


age. 
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1LE TAXERS’ BANQUET 








YVETTE GUILBERT ON AMERICANS 


Their Country is More Like France Than 
Any ther She Knows—Her Impres- 
sions of Melba anh Others. 


From Le Figaro, Paris. 

Yvette Guilbert has returned to Paris. I 
found her kneeling on the carpet, listening 
to a marvelous phonograph which she got 
in the land of Edison, and wherein are sung 
many strange things which she will, soon, 
explain to us. 

“Superb my voyage; adorable the Amer- 
icans,” says the divette. But the artists, the 
women artists especially, what bores! No, 
you cannot imagine it; listen. It isn’t a 
joke, you know; if you could read English 
I would show you the newspaper articles, 

“In the first place, I had an enormous 
success at the Olympia in New-York. Then 
a similar success at Chicago, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. Sarah Bernhardt arrived 
there several days after me, and was at 
once informed of my success by the re- 
porters, who throw themselves on the pass- 
ing celebrities and promise long panegyrics 
to them. 

“*TIn France,’ said one of these excellent 
journalists to me, ‘small articles, short, 
short; no bigger than that,’ and he showed 
me the length of his finger. ‘Here, a col- 
umn, a page, eight pages!’ They went to 
interview Sarah Bernhardt, and they talked 
to her about me. ‘ Yvette Guilbert?’ said 
Sarah, ‘I don’t know her.’ And she de- 
clared that she had never heard me and 
that she hardly knew my name. But every- 
body laughed at her, because I showed to 
several journalists, a few days later, a fan 
which Sarah gave me in thankfulness for 
an evening entertainment which I gave at 
her house, where I was an invited guest. 
Then several articles appeared in the Amer- 
ican sheets, beginning as follows: ‘ Mlle. 
Yvette Guilbert, whom Mme. Sarah Bern- 
hardt says she doés not know—’ how en- 
raged she was, the great tragedian. 

“Anyhow, she was having an enormous 
Success with ‘ Izeyl,’ and the press covered 
her with praise. She was younger and 
more talented than ever. I, to punish her 
for her wickedness, enjoyed her success 
immensely, and talked of it everywhere, 
cordially, I assure you. 

““A real conflict came with Mme. Melba. 
The battle took epic proportions. I haa 
met in a New-York home a friend of Mme. 
Melba, and this friend said to her the next 
day: ‘You ‘are to take breakfast with 
Yvette Guilbert and me to-morrow.’ She 
rose, and said, with violent indignation: 
‘I take breakfast with that singer? You 
might, at the worst, have invited her to 
come at dessert and sing one of her couplets 
for pay.’ The friend related the thing to 
me, and I replied simply: ‘ Well, that is 
natural. I am not of the Orleans fam- 
ily!’ The journals reported the incident, 
and Melba vowed eternal hatred against 
me. 

““M. Grau, Director of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, had engaged me to sing at a 
Sunday concert. On the programme the 
names of Melba, Nordica, and Plancon 
appeared beside mine. When Melba heard 
of this she asked Grau to suppress the 
concert, and Grau came to ask me if I 
would consent not to sing. I replied at 
once: ‘My dear fellow, you have engaged 
me to sing at a concert for $600; you said 
that it would be a good thing for me, be- 
cause ladies who would not go to a music 
hall would.come to your house to hear me, 
and I will sing in your house. I will distrib. 
ute the money among poor Frenchmen of 
New-York, but I will sing at your concert.’ 
And I sang. Melba, Plancon, and Nordica 
refused to sing with me, but the result 
was $2,400 in receipts, quite as much as if 
those precious stars had contributed their 
voices to the entertainment. 

“They have Caivé in New-York. She ob- 
tains fabulous triumphs, and makes receipts 
of $2,800 that neither Melba nor de Reszke 
can realize. -In Boito’s ‘ Mephistopheles’ 
she has superb audiences. She expressed 
a sympathetic feeling for me, and came to 
see me every morning that I might trans- 


| late for her the newspaper articles that she 


could not read, and that covered her with 
flowers. A theatrical manager offers to her 
$60,000 for a four months’ engagement, 
with three performances a week; this gives 
you an idea of the effect which she is pro- 
ducing in America.’’ 

“What were your profits?” 

*“* Net, $34,000. Pretty, isn’t it? What is 
prettier is the enthusiastic welcome of the 
Americans. Every night six songs in 
French, three in English, and always re- 
calls and plaudits. Of all the countries that 
I have traversed—England, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and the rest—America is the one 
which comes closest to ours. I shall always 
retain a delightful remembrance of it.” 

Yvette Guilbert has brought a phono- 
graph from America. ‘ Listen!’’ she says. 
She puts into the machine a roll which 
Calvé herself prepared, and the roll says: 

“Thank you, dear Mademoiselle, for hav- 
ing offered to do errands for me in Paris. 
Make my compliments to H. [Let’s be dis- 
creet.] You may even kiss him twice for 
me.’’ Then Calvé’s voice sings, with curl- 
ous imitations of Yvette’s, ‘‘ Le Fiacre qui 
s’en va Trottinant,’’ and soon interrupts 
itself to sigh: ‘‘Mon Dieu! How difficult 
it is, and how talented one has to be, to 
sing such things!’’ And then Calvé’s ad- 
mirable voice sings superbly, ‘“‘ Love Is a 
Rebellious Bird.”’ , 

The roll comes to its end; the witty art- 
ist guides me through the opened boxes 
and exclaims: ‘‘ Pff! my dear boy, what 
clowns these great actresses are!”’ 





MAYOR HOOPER OF BALTIMORE AT HOME 


His Constituents What He 
Learned Herenbout. 


He Tells 


From The Baltimore American, Feb. 14. 

Mayor Hooper returned from his trip to 
New-York and Brooklyn yesterday, and 
arrived at the City Hall shortly before 
2 o’clock. The fact that the anniversary 
of Lincoln’s birth was a State holiday 
prevented Mayor Hooper from seeing Mayor 
Strong and Col. Waring, Commissioner of 
Street Cleaning, with both of whom he 
wished to talk respecting public matters. 
The Mayor, however, made a careful per- 
sonal inspection on his own account of 
street cleaning in New-York City, and he 
reached the conclusion that the streets are 
much cleaner than they have been, and in 
a good condition as regards cleanliness. 
In order to ascertain what was being done 
by the Street Cleaning Department, Mayor 
Hooper visited not only Broadway, Fifth 
Avenue, and such streets as would natur- 
ally be kept in the best condition, but 
he walked through Hester and Baxter 
Streets, in the vicinity of the wharves, and 
such localities where the largest accumula- 
tion is usually to be found. He says that 
he found the streets clean. 

The Mayor learned that, in a general 
way, the system was somewhat similar to 
that which he has inaugurated in District 
No. 3, under District Superintendent Bry- 
ant, whereby the squad system is aban- 
doned, and each individual street cleaner 
is held responsible for certain territory. 
In District No. 3, in this city, there are 
eleven streets running north and south, and 
the same number east and west. This gives 
one street to each of the twenty-two clean- 
ers, and two streets for every one of the 
eleven carts. The sweeping machines sweep 
the dirt into the gutters, and the men are 
expected to gather it into piles, to be col- 
lected by the cartmen. In New-York Mayor 
Hooper found that receptacles are placed 
along the streéts in which the dirt gath- 
ered from the streets is thrown, as well as 
paper, &c., which pedestrians would ordi- 
narily throw in the street. Streets are pa- 
trolled by carts, and the receptacles reg- 
ularly emptied of their contents. 

In the course of the Union League ban- 
quet at Brooklyn, Mayor Hooper met 
the Mayor of Brooklyn and the heads of 
the different departments, and obtained 
data in regard to Brooklyn’s City Govern- 
ment which he thinks may be of benefit to 
him in the conduct of his own office. A 
feature of the banquet which was new to 
him was that between the courses the 
guests would visit each other and 
would be introduced to strangers. The 
club has 900 members, and the ban- 
quet was held in its own building, in which 
there is a large and fine hall. One of the 
principal addresses at the banquet was 
made by Washington Booker, who is a 
colored men. 

The Mayor also mgde some inquiries rela- 
tive to the disposal of garbage. A reso- 
lution will be offered in the City Council by 
President Henninghausen providing for the 
appointment of a committee to make an 
examination and report upon the best sys- 
tem for the disposal of garbage. 





Washington a Harvard LL, D. 
From The Boston Traveler. 
Washington received from Harvard Col- 
lege the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 
The distinction was voted by the President 


and Fellows of the college at the meeting 
at Watertown, April 3, 1776, “‘as an ex- 
pression of the gratitude of this college for 
his eminent services in the cause of his 
and to cieusk Lanadon. Nathaniel 
resident ue on. Nathanie 

Andrew Eliot, 


John Winthrop, 
Oooper, and. John Wadsworth. 
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Prior to Spring Opening, and 
to make room for our new Spring 
Importations, will offer 
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Past Fall and Spring 
Coats, Capes, Gowns, 


AND 


Fine Furs. 


An excellent chance to secure 
elegant and stylish garments at 
far less than 50 per cent. off cost 
prices. 


West 23d St. 


STATE CAPiTOL GOSSIP. 





ALBANY, Feb. 22.—The unusual spectacle 
of a State officer taking an active part in 
urging legislation which will reduce his sal- 
ary one-half was one of the features of the 
week just closed. Barnet H. Davis, the 
President of the Fisheries, Game, and For- 
est Commission, has been about the Capi- 


tol with other members of the commission 
urging the passage of the bill changing the 
salaries of the Commissioners and the cler- 
ical force of the office. The commission now 
is composed of President Davis of Palmyra, 
Henry H. Lyman of Oswego, William R. 
Weed of Potsdam, Charles H. Babcock of 
Rochester, and Edward Thompson of North- 
port, Commissioners. In support of their po- 
sition the Commissioners presented these 
statements: 

Salaries and expenses under the present 
law: One Commissioner, (the President,) 
salary, $5,000; unlmited expenses, which are 
from $1,000 to $1,500; four Commissioners, 
Salaries, $4,000, being $1,000 each, with ex- 
penses limited to $500 (actually from $1,000 
to $1,500 each,) $2,000; (abolish) one Secre- 
tary, salary, $2,000; expenses, actual, $300; 
(abolish) one Assistant Secretary, salary 
$1,500; expenses, actual, $300; (abolish) one 
Assistant Fish Culturist, salary $1,500; 
unlimited expenses from $600 to $800; to- 
tal expenses, $4,900; total salaries, $14,- 
000; total salaries and expenses of above 
officials under present law, $18,900. Salaries 
and expenses under the proposed law: ‘‘ Ad- 
justment ”’ — Five Commissioners, each 
$2,500, $12,500; for expenses, each $800, (lim- 
ited,) $4,000; one Assistant Secretary, $1,800; 
expenses Secretary, (limited,) $200; as read- 
justed, expenses for same services, $18,500. 

Under the proposed amendments one Com- 
missioner is to act as Secretary without ex- 
tra compensation. The plan is to have this 
office rotate. The Commissioners argue that 
they have all necessarily and actually spent 
at least from eightéen to twenty days each 
per month in the performance of their du- 
ties. All have been and must be working 
members, and no one will claim that one 
has done or must do more than another. 

*.* 

Col. Albert D. Shaw of Watertown, the 
Chairman of the special commission to con- 
duct competitive tests of magazine rifles and 
adopt an arm for the militia of this State, 
says that the test will begin on March 2 
and continue for about a month. It will 


be conducted at Peekskill. The competition 
is limited to magazine breechloading rifles 
of American invention and manufacture. 
Col. Shaw says that the commission has re- 
ceived six or seven rifles from manufactur- 
ers in this State, two from Southern manu- 
factories, and two from Connecticut. These 
rifles embrace remarkable features, he says, 
and some are entirely new, the samples re- 
ceived being the first of their kind ever 
made. The question which will be the most 
difficult of determination, he says, will be 
between the bolt and lever movement. The 
bolt is. a foreign idea, and has not proved 
very popular on this side of the ocean. 
Sportsmen in this country favor the lever 
because of the greater simplicity in oper- 
ating a piece thus constructed. Col. Shaw 
believes that the test will be a very inter- 
esting one and will result almost in a revo- 
lution even in the firearms of to-day. There 
is one gun by a novice, among those sub- 
mitted, which he believes will call forth 
much favorable comment. 


= 
** 


The report of the Abell committee which 
investigated the Civil Service and Regents® 
Departments is being prepared for submis- 
sion to the Assembly. The testimony makes 
250,000 words. More than one-half of these 
words are contained in the questions asked 
by Chairman Abell. Everybody who at- 
tended any of the sittings of this committee 
appreciated the fact that Mr. Abell’s ques- 
tions were prolix, but mo one, probably, 
thought that they would cover more than 
half of the testimany. 


*,* 


There is only one picture of George Wash- 
ington in the State Capitol. It is full length 
and hangs in the Executive Chamber. To- 
day its gilt frame was covered with Amer- 
ican flags and others were festooned above 
it, forming a sort of a canopy. 

*,* 

Adjt. Gen. McAlpin returned from 
Chicago last night. It is not known wheth- 
er he went West to form an alliance with 
Allison or McKinley. He has been consid- 
ered a Morton man, but his great ambition 
to be Governor, some people think, has 
turned his head in other directions. 

*,* 

Superintendent of Public Buildings Eas- 
ton has had numbers placed on every door 
in the Capitol. Historian Hastings hap- 
pened to notice on the door of the 
Executive Chamber, “No. 76,” and ob- 
served: ‘‘ Queer coincidence. The number 
on the Governor’s door is just the same as 
the Governor’s age will be when he retires 
from the office of President of the United 
States.”’ 

*,* 

A full discharge has been granted to Will- 
iam Desmond, as Captain in the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment. Capt. Desmond joined Com- 
pany D, Sixty-ninth, as private April 2, 
1872, and rose to the position of Captain of 
his company Sept. 4, 1891, Capt. Desmond 
is a native of Ireland. 

*,* 

Commissions have been granted to Pat- 
rick J. Molohan, as First Lieutenant, Cor- 
nelius Brady as Second Lieutenant, Daniel 
Cc. Devlin as Second Lieutenant of the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment; William F. Meeks 
as First Lieutenant, and Alexander J. Will- 
iams as Second Lieutenant, Seventy-first 
Regiment. 





The Opium Eater. 


From ‘‘ De Quincey and His Friends.” 
The opium eater appears to have read 
@ great deal, and to have thought much 
more. I was astonished at the depth and 
reality, if I may so call it, of his knowl- 
edge. He seems to have passed nothing 


that occurred in the course of his study 
unreflected on or unremembered. His con- 
versation appeared like the elaboration 
of a mine of results, and if at any time a 
general observation of his became matter 
of question or ulterior disquisition, it was 
found that he had ready his reasons at a 
moment’s notice. Upon almost every sub- 
ject that was introduced he had not only 
that general information which is easily 

icked up in literary society or from books, 
But that minute and. accurate acquaint- 
ance with details that can be acquired 
only from personal investigation. 

Taylor led him into political economy, 
into the Greek and Latin accents, into an- 
tiquities, Roman roads, old castles, the 
oclein and analogy of languages. ‘Upon 
nformed with considera- 
ble minuteness; the same with reg to 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, Spenser’s 
poems, and the great writers and charac- 
ters of Elizabeth’s age and those of Crom- 
well’s time. He is a slight Danish scholar, 
a moderate Italian, a orga (ex- 
cept as to pronun n,) a it seemed 


all these he was 


to me, an 
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POLITICIANS OF BRITAIN 





Tories are Mostly Young and Liberals 
Mostly Old, and Why ? 


ENGLISH AND IRISH DIFFERENCES 


Members of the House Are Astor Men 
in Their Attitude Toward the 


Dismissed Editor. 
LONDON, Feb. 12.—Whenever the Tories 
have a large majority in Parliament, the 
spectator at Westminster is always amazed 
at the number of very young men who en- 
joy seats in the House of Commons. It is 
doubtful whether in all the Legislatures 
of the various United States there could be 
found so many beardless and wholly boyish 
faces as one might have seen yesterday in 
the members’ lobby of the House. Certain- 
jy the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington offers no sort of parallel to the ju- 
venility on show this session at St. Ste- 


phen’s. Often thescene looked more like some 
phase of a college commencement than the 
gathering of the oldest Parliament in the 
world. I have said that this was a pecu- 
liarity of large Tory majorities. When the 
Liberals are in office, and in heavy numeri- 
cal preponderance, on the Commons’ 
benches middle-aged and elderly men are 
the rule. It is only rarely that a youngster 
gets in as a Liberal at an English election. 
Plenty of young men go to the polls as 
Liberal candidates, but they have almost 
invariably received the nominations simply 
because success is hopeless. They are en- 
couraged to spend their money and time on 
these fruitless battles, on the tacit under- 
standing that by and by the party whips 
will recognize their devotion, and give them 
a chance to fight constituencies where there 
is some prospect of winning. Meanwhile, 
the safe Liberal seats are pracitcally all in 
possession of graybeards, and in the large 
lists of boroughs and county divisions where 
parties are tolerably evenly balanced very 
few Liberal candidates under forty years of 
a@ge can get a nomination. 
+,* 

The most obvious reason for this is, of 
fourse, that Liberal candidates have to 
rely upon a demonstration of personal fit- 
mess, of individual acquaintance with Gov- 
ernmental problems, and the thousand and 
one possibiliti¢és of reform, retrenchment, 
and so on, which is not insisted upon with 
others. The sober and thrifty middle 
classes—the higher artisans, the small shop- 
keepers, manufacturers, and commercial 
and industrial workers—are the people who 
elect Liberals, when they are elected. And 
these people are not easily captured by 
the glamour of a young man’s smart man- 
mer and glibness of tongue. They want 
gravity, solidity, and the evidences of ma- 
ture experience and judgment. They de- 
sire to vote for a man who has made 
money in his own business, or an estab- 
lished position for himself in his profes- 
sion. Here and there an exceptionally 
brilliant youngster, particularly if he is a 
journalist or barrister who is doing well 
for his years, and is a favorite with party 
leaders, like Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Morley, 
may be taken on trust by a Liberal local 
committee. In this way, Mr. Asquith and, 
Jater on, Mr. Augustine Birrell and Mr. 
Herbert Paul were given Scotch seats, and 
a bright young orator, Mr. Edward Mor- 
ton, who, however, is hardly as young as 
he looks, was allowed the chance of a foot- 
hold in Devonport, which he has made se- 
cure for himself by hard work since. But 
these are rare exceptions. 

+,* 

The Welsh and Irish parties, of course, 
contain a good many young men, But 
this is because they, first of all, represent 
nationalist and racial agitations, which 
have only one plank in their platforms, on 
which a young man counts for just as 
much as an old one. Moreover, a popular 
movement on nationalist lines, whether it 
be in Ireland or Croatia, in Wales or 
Sicily, must inevitably get most of its 
impetus and fire from the hot and turbu- 
lent patriotism of the youth of the land. 
The very phrase “Young Ireland” or 
“Young Italy’’ conveys an intuitive idea 
of mutiny, of a generous and impulsive 
struggle for the radicalism of youthful 
ideals. In Saxon England radicalism doesn’t 
take much account of youth. Almost all 
the Radical leaders are old or elderly men, 
who had their faith grounded in them near- 
ly a generation ago, and, as I have said, 
they still monopolize most of the seats in 
Parliament which the party can control— 
in such Radical strongholds, for instance, 
as Derby, Newcastle, and Northampton, 
where a few years ago the notion of a 
young man as a colleague for Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, or Mr. La- 
bouchere was never thought of. In each 
of these double-seated constituencies the 
necessity arose a while ago of selecting a 
colleague for the member I have named. 
In each case a local man, even older than 
the distinguished sitting member was 
chosen. This is illustrative of the feel- 
ing all over England, But in Wales, where 
radicalism means merely burning zeal to 
achieve the clerical and racial autonomy of 
the principality, and in Ireland where a much’ 
more sweeping assertion of national rights 
is the only political issue the people have 
in their minds, young men come readily 
and naturally to the front. 

*,* 

The “Celtic fringe,” moreover, if it is 
More prone than the Anglo-Saxon trunk to 
Sepose confidence in youth, and to reward 
the ardbr and fervent eloquence of young 
men bv the laurels of leadership, is also 
given to using up its public servants ata 
much swifter rate. In England a man does 
not often get a firm foot on the political 
ladder before he is forty. But when. he 
once gets it, he hangs on with grim 
persistency till he drops, over-ripe, from 
sheer old age. It is, for instd@nce, ten years 
and more since the Liberal Unionists se- 
ceded from Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Party. Their three chief leaders were Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. 
Goschen., Now, after a decade of service 
as private members, these three men, who 
jwere already of Cabinet rank in 1886, are in 
important official positions once more, and 
are. as it were, beginning great Ministerial 
careers all over again. Mr. Chamberlain is 
fifty-nine, the Duke of Devonshire sixty- 
two, and Mr. Goschen sixty-five, yet it 
enters into no Englishman’s head to think 
of them as elderly men, or as approaching 
@ time when they must give place to young- 
er politicians. But try to recall the Irish 
politicians, who, only a year before 1886) 
were thrown out of the Home Rule Party 
by Mr. Parneil’s triumph with the newly 
enlarged electorate! You cannot even re- 
member their names. They are mostly alive 

‘ gtili, but, from any public point of view, 
they might as well be dead. 

It is difficult to realize that if Mr. Par- 


 mell had lived he still would be but in his 


fiftieth year. As for the men who stand 
now at the head of the Irish Parliamentary 
‘Party, Mr. T. P. O'Connor at forty-eight 
geems a veteran. Mr. Sexton is forty- 
geven, Mr. O’Brien forty-five, Mr. Dillon 
ty-four, and Mr. Healy forty. As the 
nelish look at things, those are all young 

_ But, if you go to Ireland, you will 

your car driver or your hotel porter 





say that the trouble with Ireland is that 
she wants fresh blood in her politics, and 
must clear the old lot out altogether. That 
has come to be quite the catchword in Ire- 
land—that the country needs new men. To 
an Englishman, the notion of getting any- 
thing newer than a group of leaders all! 
under fifty would not,occur. The less pa- 
tient Irishman is ready to fancy that even 
Tim Healy has been in harness too long, 
and is losing his prime vigor. That is no 
doubt the gravest risk that public men run 
in countries where the gates of politics are 
opened freely to youngsters. The populace 
gets tired of hearing ‘their names, by the 
time they have taken a mature and sub- 
stantial grip upon the realities of their 
work. 
+,* 

But the Tory Party, which is to all in- 
tents and purposes an English party, does 
not come under any of the rules outlined 
above. It,is the heaven of ambitious young 
politicians. If they happen to have fam, 
ily connections, or even a fair university 
record and a little money without any 
kinship backing, they can go into Parlia- 
ment at as tender an age as they like, and, 
once in, nothing but gross ill luck can ever 
shake them out till they die. They may 
lose one seat by some mischance, but an- 
other will be found for them if they have 
disclosed even the most moderate ability. 
At such an election as that of last Sum- 
mer, for example, when the public had 
wearied of the follies and weaknesses of 
Liberalism under the Rosebery leadership, 
the elements which fused together to swell 
the Tory boom were prefisely those most 
favorable to a huge crop of young candi- 
dates. Boys scarcely out of their teens 
had only to be shown to the electorate as 
the song of the Duke of This and the Earl? 
of That—as young gentlemen who stood by 
the Church, and believed in British sports, 
and would scorn to rob the poor man of his 
beer—and in they went by irresistible ma- 
jorities. Plenty of other striplings who 
had no titled fathers, but looked as if they 
could hold their own at cricket, and were 
vouched for as socially all right, were able 
to rout old and tried Liberal members in 
constituencies where they had scarcely been 
threatened before. It really seems as if 
when this recurring anti-Liberal mood 
seizes upon the English electorate it breeds 
the impulse to fill the House of Commons 
with young bloods who know nothing of 
politics and little enough of anything else, 
just to emphasize thre contrast to the ut- 
most. 

*,* 

Wandering about in the lobbies and the 
smoking room yesterday, a good deal of 
stray comment came my way upon one 
young Tory politician who is not in this 
present House—and whose absence is not a 
subject of general party grief. -I mean Mr. 
Henry Cust, who sat for Stamford in Lin- 
colnshire in the last Parliament, but did not 
seek a renomination last Summer. His de- 
cision at the time was greatly regretted by 
Liberals, as it was confidently believed that, 
no matter what happened elsewhere, at 
least he would have been soundly beaten, 
and his seat captured from the Tories. 
It is possible that he himself had this 
in mind, but his public reason for 
retiring was that all his time was 
taken up by his duties as editor of The 
Pall Mall Gazette. The sensational collapse 
of this excuse was more talked about yes- 
terday among young Tories, and, for that 
matter, old ones, too, than was the Queen’s 
speech itself. No one in the Conservative 
Party has ever quite liked the idea of Mr. 
Astor coming over here, and publicly de- 
volving upon Toryism the responsibility of 
Seeing that his immense fortune got han- 
dled more tenderly here than it did at home. 
The whole performance, and especially the 
Cliveden part of it, jarred on the English 
aristocrats’ nerves; it seemed to give them 
away to the country at large. I have never 
heard that they welcomed Mr. Astor ef- 
fusively in private life, and certainly they 
dissembled well whatever admiration they 
may have had for his public manifestations 
of interest in their cause. But yesterday, 
with the documents in the case fresh in 
their minds, they were all Astor men in 
their attitude toward Mr. Cust. This young 
man had not made himself personally liked 
in the House, when he was there, and the 
patronizing impertinerce of his tone in his 
paper toward the leaders of the Tory Party 
had annoyed everybody, yet, at least, he 
had been thought of as a gentleman. But 
his action in publishing a private letter 
written a year before to him by Mr. Astor— 
and if there is any letter in the world that 
is private, it is one from the proprietor to 
the editor of a newspaper—is thought every- 
where to be a low trick. He was very fond 
of drawing attention to Thackeray’s de- 
scription of his imaginary Pall Mall Gazette 
as “‘written by gentlemen for gentlemen,” 
and of pointing out that at last this pro- 
phetic utterance was being realized. During 
all his term of editorship, this assumption 
of superfine “ English” gentility has been 
rubbed daily into all our faces by Mr. Cust 
and his young men, and most offensively of 
all when opportunity offered to turn the 
point ot its effruntery against Mr. Cust’s 
own country and countrymen. It makes the 
thing dramatically complete to be shown 
now, when the end comes, that Mr. Astor 
did not have a gentleman for an editor after 
all, HAROLD FREDERIC. 





THE CHARGES AGAINST MR. PIERCE 


Testimony Is Frivolous, “ A Close Ob- 
server” Says. 


To the Editor of The New-York Times: 

Having been present at the hearing before 
Judge Guernsey of the charges against James W. 
Pierce, Superintendent of the Westchester Tem- 
porary Home, at the Auditorium at White Plains 
on Feb, 10, I beg leave to call your attention to 
the frivolous character of the testimony offered. 

I consider the prosecution against Mr. Pierce 
a perfect failure from the start. A colored girl 
named Nettie Gilbert, who had been an inmate 
of the home, took the chair seemingly very 
indignant toward Mr. Pierce, but confessed that 
she had several times expressed to some of her 
friends that she had felt very much slighted and 
offended that Mr. Pierce had not been to see 
her so often as she would have liked, this prov- 
ing that her feeling toward the institution in 
general had been up to within a very short time 
most friendly. 

Three ladies were then examined, Miss E. 
Roe, from White Plains, testified that upon 
visiting the home at one time she saw a child 
crouched under a table, and then making a slur- 
ing remark about Mrs. Maclaine, admitted that 
she knew little or nothing about the home, 

The second lady was Mrs. Schrugham, from 
Yonkers, who, I suppose, was called upon to say 
something about the cruelty said to be practiced 
at the home. She said the so-called bruises and 
scars were the result of eczema, which was the 
doctor’s decision. Mrs. Gould, from Yonkers, tes- 
tified exactly to the same effect. Then the court 
adjourned for lunch. 

In the afternoon a man named Albert Jack- 
son, from Yonkers, a former inmate, come to 
the witness chair fully armed and equipped to 
fire a volley upon the home and its caretakers, 
but in the midst of the attack he was obliged to 
read a letter written by him to Mr. Pierce after 
leaving the home, which proved that he had 


none but the kindest feelings toward the insti- 
tution in general. 

Now all this goes to prove that these parties, 
who are so antagonistic, are really making for 
the home more friends than it has ever had be- 
A CLOSE OBSERVER. 


fore. 
NeEw-YORK, Feb. 22, 1896. 





The Confederate Museum Opened. 

RICHMOND, Va., Feb. 22.—The Confeder- 
ate Museum in the Jefferson Davis man- 
sion was formally opened to-day. The serv- 


ices were very simple, consisting of prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Moses D. H — 
oration by Gen. Bradley_T. Johnson, the 


was ihtroduced by the 





OPINIONS ON VENEZUELA 





No Anglo-American Commission Is 
Necessary for Action. 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE TALK FREELY 


The Decision Arrived At by the Amer- 
ican Commission Will Probably 


Prove Acceptable to Britain. 


By The United Press. 

LONDON, Feb. 22.—The tepresentative of 
The United Press spent three hours in 
the lobby of the House of Commons yes- 
terday afternoon, sounding members of the 
House regarding the plan for the settle- 
ment of the Venezuelan dispute, which Mr. 


George W. Smalley, the American corre- 
spondent of The Times claims to have em- 
anated from the United States Govern- 
ment, The consensus of opinion among the 
Unionist members was, that the proposal 
to appoint a joint Anglo-American Commis- 
sion is hardly necessary in face of the 
present position of affairs. 

Among those interviewed was the Hon. 
Evelyn Hubbard, who was recently elected 
to represent the Lambeth division of Brix- 
ton. Mr, Hubbard is a typical represen- 
tative of the Conservatives. He is the 
youngest son of the first Baron Addington. 
He is a member of the firm of Messrs. 
John Hubbard & Co., Russian merchants, 
of St. Helen’s Place, and of Egerton, Hub- 
bard & Co., of St. Petersburg, a director 


of the Bank of England, a Commissioner of 
Public Works Loans, a Deputy Lieutenant 
for the City of London, and, since March 
last, an Alderman of the County Council. 
Mr. Hubbard remarked that there was not 
much need of such a commission as that 
mentioned by Mr, Smalley, for the reason 
that there was little doubt that the mat- 
ter would be amicably adjusted by direct 
negotiations “between Great Britain and 

Venezuela. The commission appointed by 
President Cleveland further diminished the 
necessity for a joint commission, as he 
(Mr. Hubbard) anticipated that the find- 
ings of the former body would be such as 
to satisfy the British claims. Moreover, 
the friendly tone now prevailing on all sides 
would be certain to lead to a result that 
would be acceptable to English ideas, 

Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, a Conserva- 
tive, who is in favor of strengthening and 
extendi the imperial power and com- 
merce of the United miegcom, said he was 
glad to see that both sides had adopted a 
more friendly tone, and that the spirit of 
jingoism had disappeared. He added that 
much of the general interest had gone cut 
of the case, as there was now not even a 
possibility of war. He expressed himself 
as being skeptical in regard to the appoint- 
ment of a joint commission, because the 
matter was sure to be settled amicably 
without such a body. When asked if the 
findings of the American High Commission 
would be enough for Great britain, ke said 
he was not sure, adding: ‘“ Of course, any 
honorable settlement would be acceptable 
to Great Britain, but Lord Salisbury could 
not leave the settlement of British affairs 
oo gn ene a Neverthe- 

; ndings might be 
Great Britain” g satisfactory to 

e other members who were questioned 
said that they preferred not to make a 
formal statement, owing to the appeal in 
the House of Commons of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Mr. A. J. Balfour, that the 
members of the House would not discuss 
the policy which had been pursued by the 
Government anent the boundary dispute. 

These members, however, indicated their 
confidence in the personnel and the proced- 
ure, of the American High Commission, 
coupled with expressions of their firm be- 
lief that the findings of this commission 
would F bens the British claims. 

The Speaker lengthily discusses the plan 
forthe appointment of a joint. commission 
and says it cannot believe that the scheme 
cabled .to The Times by Mr. Smalley is the 
best that Washington can arrange. There 
would be difficulty regarding the settled 
districts. In the event of thelr being found 
not to belong to Great Britain, it thinks 
that this country should pay to Venezuela 
for them a sum to be fixed by arbitrators. 
It says it does not think that such a pur- 
chase would be contrary to the Monroe 
doctrine, while it would secure the seal to 
the British point that British subjects 
must not be handed over to the tender 
mercies of the Venezuelans. 

In regard to the case of the Rev. George 
P. Knapp, one of the American missionaries 
at Bitlis, who is accused by the Porte of 
having encouraged seditious movements 
among the Armenians, and who will go to 
Constantinovle for trial, the representative 
of The United Press learns that for some 
time there have been charges against him 
of inciting and assisting the Armenians to 
revolt against the Porte. The charges are 
undoubtedly made for the purpose of forc- 
ing Mr. Knapp to leave the country. 

Mr. Hampson, the British Consul at Bitlis, 
reported that the charges were absurd, but 
nevertheless, Mr. Knapp was summoned 
before the criminal court to -answer a 
charge of conspiracy. He telegraphed to 
the Hon. A. W. Terrell, the American Min- 
ister at oe asking him what 
he should do. Mr. Terrell replied, tellin 
owt py — y 4 me poe and adde 
tha e was in danger of arre 
better stay in his house. abcd ve 

Mr. Terrell then informed the Porte that 
he would not allow Mr. Knapp to be tried 
in the manner proposed by the Turkish 
authorities. Halil Rafaat Pasha, the Grana 
Vizier, answered that he could not stop the 
course of justice. There is some talk of 
an American commission going to Constan- 
tinople to examine into the affair. 

Mr. Thomas Sexton, who on Tuesday last 
made application for the Stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds, which is the form 
observed when a member of the House of 
Commons wishes to give up his seat in the 
House, has left London. e will now de- 
vote himself to directing The Freeman’s 
Journal of Dublin. 

The split in the anti-Parnellites since the 
refusal of Mr. Sexton, to accept the leader- 
ship of the party, arid the election of Mr. 
John Dillon as leader, is more bitter than 
ever. The Irish Catholic, Mr. Timothy 
Healy’s organ, says: ‘“‘ Our feeling for Mr. 
Sexton is one of sincere pity. He prefers a 
salaried office on a newspaper to the Chair- 
manship of the party that has been impov- 
erished by the policy which he sought to 
pepone on the people. To suppose that 
John Dillon can ever be regarded as the 
leader of our race is a —— absurdity. 
His admitted incapacity will plunge the 
movement into constant blunders.” 

The Giobe says it hears that “‘ Notes on 
the Year’s Naval Progress in 1895” wil 
not appear, and adds that it is a great 
pity, for, to the English-speaking people, 
this publication of the American Govern- 
ment was one of the most valuable of 
works. 

T. Fisher Unwin, the publisher, will issue 
for ‘“‘ The Story of Nations” series a story 
of Canada, by J. G. Bourinot, Clerk of the 
Canadian House of Commons. 

A rare quarto of Shakespeare’s “ Peri. 
cles” was sold a few days ago at a book 
sale here for £171, a record price. 

The Right Hon. Joseph .Chamberlain, Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to attend a dinner to 
be given by the Canada Club on March 25. 

It is expected at the Vatican that the 
pil rimage from the United States next 

uly will be larger than that of last year. 





MANY TONS OF ARMOR ARE REQUIRED 


Material for the Two Battleships to 
be Built at Newport News. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 22.—The specifications 
for 6,000 tons of armor have been prepared 
by the Naval Bureau of Ordnance, and 
will be presented to Secretary Herbert ina 
few days for his approval. The material 
is required for the two battleships to be 


built at the Newport News Works, and 
will be of nickel steel, acceptable on much 
the same conditions which surrounded the 
armor under the contract last year. The re- 
quirements will be but a trifle more severe, 
as the recent armor plate trials indicate 
that the material has attained its best con- 
dition, and very little improvement in qual- 
ity can be expected. 

Bids for this material will be called for 
publicly, but there are only two concerns 
capable of presenting proposals and making 
the material, which, as usual, must be of 
domestic manufacture. These firms are 
the present contractors, the Carnegie Steel 
Company and the thlehem Iron Works, 
which have built costly and elaborate plants 
for the production of nickel-steel armor. 
The material will be subjected to strict in- 
spection while in course of manufacture 
and will be ballistically tested by practical 
attack on sample plates at the Indian Head 
Proving 


lower 


und. 
e that the prices will be 





ELECTRICITY TO SUPPLANT HORSES 


Sixth and Eighth Avenues and Other Street 
Car Lines to be Operated by the 
Underground System. 


The Directors of the Metropolitan Trac- 
tion Company have informally decided to 
change the motive power of their Sixth and 
Eighth Avenue street railroads from horses 
to electricity. 

The current will be supplied through an un- 
derground duct by the system in operation on 
the Lenox Avenue extension of the Columbus 
Avenue line. The contact between the fixed 
conductors and the moving car is made by 
a plow which projects downward through 
the slot between the tracks, the current as- 
cending by one side of the plow, revolving 
the motor, and passing back to the power 
house through the other side of the plow 
and the conductor with which it is in con- 
tact. 

The Lexington Avenue line, between One 
Hundred and Fifth Street and the Harlem 
River, is fitted up with the underground elec- 
tric trolley. H. H. Vreeland, thePresident of 
the Metropolitan Traction Company, says 
this section will be in operation in a few 
days. 

Before the Metropolitan Traction Company 
acquired control of the Eighth Avenue line, 
there was talk of installing an underground 
electric system of traction upon it. This 
road will be greatly improved by the change 
in its motive power. Except at its down- 
town end, it passes through wide streets 
and avenues, and affords a direct route to 
the upper west side of the city less impeded 
by vehicular traftic than any other route, 

Mr. Vreeland said yesterday that the route 
of the Sixth Avenue line would be slightly 
changed. After leaving Sixth Avenue, it 
would run through Washington Square down 
South Fifth Avenue to Barclay Street, and 
thence by the old Vesey and Church Street 
line to Battery Place. : 

The WBighth Avenue line, Mr. \ reeland 
said, would take the Sixth Avenue line’s 
present tracks below Canal Street to its 
down-town terminus. 

Work is to be begun at the upper end of the 
Eighth Avenue line. Mr. Vreeland thought 
the part of this line above Fifty-ninth 
Street, along the west side of Central Park, 
would be operated by electricity before next 
Summer is over, pt Ha 

The Twenty-third Street and Fifty-ninth 
Street cross-town lines are to be changed to 
electricity as a motive power aS SOOm as a 
similar change has gone into operation on 
the Sixth and Eighth Avenue lines. Room 
has been provided in the present power 
house in East Twenty-sixth Street for an 
electric plant sufficient to operate all the 
cross-town lines owned by the Metropolitan 
Traction Company in the lower part of the 
city. : 

The Lenox Avenue line, operated by the 
underground electric trolley, has given sat- 
isfaction to the public on account of its 
speed and smoothness, and also to the Di- 
rectors of the company by its regularity of 
action and freedom from breaks owing to 
the stress of Winter weather. 





WORK FOR YOUNG MEN, THE THEME 
Earnest Addresses at the State Y. M. 
Cc. A. Convention, 


NEWBURG,’ N. Y., Feb. 22.—The session 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Convention began this morning, with an 
address by Prof. White of Chicago on “ The 
Epistle of Romans.’”’ A paper by R. C. 
Morse, General Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee on State Work, was read 
by State Secretary Fred §&. Goodman in the 
absence of Mr. Morse. The constitution 
was so amended as to permit the holding of 
biennial State conventions, and three dis- 
trict conventions, and to provide for the 
election of eleven members of the Executive 
Committee each year. The choice of the 
next convention town was left to the Exec- 
utive Committee. 


Resolutions were adopted congratulating’ 


Dr. Warner on his advancement to the 
Chairmanship of the International Commit- 


tee. A greeting was sent to the Ohio State 
Convention, now in session at Columbus, 
and one to the Minnesota Convention, the 
latter in reply to greetings from that con- 
vention. . .. 

In the convention this afternoon, Prof. 
White of Chicago gave an exposition of 
the Gospel of St. John, and Mrs. ©. Ft. 
Durrell of Cambridge, Mass., spoke on 
“The Woman’s Auxiliary to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association.” __ 

At a missionary conference, Edmund P. 
Platt of Poughkeepsie presided, and David 
McConaughy of Calcutta, Secretary for In- 
dia, and Dr. George W. Knox, until re- 
cently of Japan, spoke on association work 
in foreign lands. 

‘A railroad session was held this evening, 
at which addresses were made by oO. 
Williams, Secretary of the International 
Committee; J. M. Berwick, a conductor on 
the Evansville and Terre Haute Railroad, 
and F. M. Olyphant, Secretary of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad Company, ‘* The 
World-Wide Work’ was the subject of an 
iitusrrated lecture by L. Wilbur Messer 
of Chicago. 

sane’ 92 the pulpits will be occupied by 
delegates to-morrow, a men’s mass meeting 
will be held in the Academy of Music, 
and there will be meetings for women, for 
boys, and of young people’s societies in 
the evening. Platform meetings will be held 
in nine churches, and a farewell service in 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church. : 
Representatives of the young_people’s 
societies of the Reformed Episcopal 
churches of New-York, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, and Newark came here to-day and 
held a convention. The welcoming dress 
was delivered by the Rev. George W. Hunt- 
ington, and Bishop Campbell of Brooklyn 
took part in the services. A paper on 
“ Professors and Professions’’ was read 
by Miss Katherine D. Street of Brooklyn. 
The delegates returned by special train 
this evening. 


‘ 





CONDEMNS THE RAINES SALOON BILL 


The West End Protective League 
Adopts Strong Resolutions, 


At the regular February meeting of the 
West End Protective League, held at its 
rooms, 102 West Eighty-second Street, yes- 
terday, the following resolutions were unan- 


imously adopted: : 

Resolved, That we utter the most emphatic 
protest against the passage of the so-called 
Raines Excise bill, because, from a_ political 
point of view, it violates the principle of local 
self-government—a principle so thoroughly rooted 
in our American institutions—by taking from our 
city all discretionary power with regard to the 
number, character, and location of saloons, and 
giving the saloon element freedom to invade the 
choicest residential portions and mar their beauty, 
or to plant itself by the home of the poor, to prey 
on the victims it has already made. Its political 
dishonesty is apparent. Under the plea of tak- 
ing the saloons out of politics it removes local 
Excise Commissioners, and, with this same ap- 
parent purpose, it concentrates all their powers in 
a State Excise Commission, the creature of the 
political party in power. As a consequence, it 
puts the liquor traffic of the whole State in 
the very hottest furnace of political agitation. 

Resolved, That from an economic point of 
view we condemn this bill, because it is an 
unscrupulous scheme to rob the city of nearly 
$1,000,000 of revenue. It deprives the city of one- 
half of all license fees. By this sequestra- 
tion of city excise moneys, the Police Pension 
Fund and many asylums for juvenile delinquents, 
now beneficiaries of the excise fund, will be shorn 
of their usefulness. 

Resolved, That from a moral point of view we 
condemn it, because it allows the multiplication 
of saloons, restrained by little else than the 
ability to pay the liquor tax. It puts a premium 
on an unscrupulous conduct of the business, hence 
intensifies its viciousness. It calls into existence 
again the dives and corrupting fashionable resorts 
which, through the creditable work of our Excise 
Commissioners, have been, to a very large ex- 
tent, suppressed. * * * We request our representa- 
tives in the Legislature to put on record our 
protest against this bill. 





Kilied by a Negro Tramp. 
RALEIGH, N. C., Feb. 22.—At Weldon early 
this morning Matthew Dodd, the engineer 


on the Seaboard Air Line vestibuled train, 
was shot through the heart by a negro 
tramp. The latter was in the engine cab 
warming himself when Dodd told him to 
leave. The tramp again got in the cab 
and was put out. He drew a pistol, and, 
standing a few fe2t away, shot and killed 
Dodd. The tramp was captured. 





Sixty Horses Burned to Death. 


St. JoserH, Mo., Feb. 22.—The bursting 
of a gas pipe this morning set fire to the 
large delivery barn and boarding stable of 
Ducat & Grantham. There were sixty-two 
head of horses and a large number of 
buggies and other vehicles in the barn. 
Sixty of the horses, many of a valu- 


able blooded rere were burned 
The loss ig estimated at $50,000. 





EXCITEMENT IN GERMANY 





Bitter Expressions Heard Against 
Prince Bismarck. 


TO IMPROVE GERMAN TRADE IN JAPAN 


The Foundation of the Empire to be 
Celebrated by a Grand Banquet 
in the Reichstag Hall, 


By The United Press. 

BERLIN, Feb. 22.—The Freisinnig and 
Democratic press of Berlin have published 
very flattering criticisms of the speech de- 
livered by Prince Hohenlohe, the imperial 


Chancellor, upon the occasion of the Bun- 
desrath banquet Thursday evening, in the 
course of which he dwelt upon the events 
leading up to the foundation of the em- 
pire. 

The Chancellor characterized the action 
of the King of Prussia in taking the lead 
as an agitator to promote the reconsolida- 
tion of the German Empire by a proclama- 
tion as a national movement which had 
essentially assisted the events of 1870. The 
old Democrats and ex-refugees will un- 
doubtedly be proud to hear the highest offi- 
cial of the new empire praise their work, 
but the Chancellor’s speech is almost the 
only pleasant incident of the entire field of 
politics, which has now assumed a more 
angry character than has ever been known 
since the creation of the empire. Even 
within such compact parties as the Cen- 
trists and the Socialists there are intestine 
quarrels a great deal more bitter than the 
hostility which obtains between the oppos- 
ing groups. Nevertheless, the latter feel- 
“ing is.increasing rapidly, as evidenced by 
the wrangle in. the Reichstag the other 
day, when the Socialist Deputy Stadthagen 
called out in a loud voice to Gen, Bronsart 
von Schellendorf, Minister of War: ‘ You 
are unworthy of payment even as a circus 
clown,’’ this expression being followed by 
a shout from Deputy Frohme, (Socialist,) 
who said: 

“You had better stay 
Reichstag aitogether.’’ 

These exhibitions of rudeness, however, 
are trivial as compared with the wild 
scenes at the Agrarian mass meeting held 
at the Circus Busch on Wednesday. The 
meeting was attended by 2,000 farmers, and 
whenever the speakers made an insulting 
allusion to any of the members of the Min- 
instry or their immediate predecessors 
the audience would set up howls of ap- 
proval and shouts of delight. The men- 
tion of ex-Chancellor Caprivi’s name was 
received with a yell of ‘‘ Schweinhund.” 
(a filthy person.) On the other hand a tele- 
gram_from the prominent Austrian Deputy, 
Herr" von Schoenerer, sending greetings 
across the frontier and asking, ‘* When will 
this miserable Bismarckless period end?” 
wes received with tremendous shouts of ap- 
»lause. 

One speaker, in the course of his re- 
marks, said: “The golden feet of the 
throne are crackling and reeling, but they 
will stand firm when they are imbedded 
in the groundwork of the Germany peas- 
antry. Reference made by one of the 
speakers to the Emperor’s comment upon 
Count -Kanitz’s grain monopoly proposal, 
characterizing it as ‘‘ simply usury in bread- 
stuffs, was the signal for prolonged hisses 
and groans. Nobody even attempted to 
argue calmly the facts of the Agrarian 
problem, and so far as any good was done 
ioe meeting might as well not have been 

A,.council of the elder men of-_the empire 
has succeeded after long and _ difficult 
negotiations in framing a programine for 
the celebration of the foundation of the 
empire which will secure the attendance 
of representatives of all the political parties 
except the Socialists. The occasion will 
be celebrated by a grand banquet on March 
21 in the hall of the Reichstag. Baron 
von Buol-Berenberg, President of the 
Reichstag, will toast the Emperor, Herr 
Schmidt, First Vice President of the Reich- 
Stag, will toast the empire; Herr Spahn, 
Second Vice President of the Reichstag, 
will toast the guests, and Herr von 
Levetzow, ex-President of the Reichstag, 
will toast Prince Bismarck. The suggestion 
of the fatter toast came very near wreck- 
ing the whole function, neither the Cen- 
trists, the Freisinnige, nor the Volks Bar- 
tei being willing to have the praises of 
Prince Hismarck sung in the tteichstae. 
Eventually Herr von Levetzow prepared his 
toast in advance, and worded it so moder- 
ately and inoffensively that the objecting 
parties agreed, after being somewhat fur- 
ther urged, that it would he lamentable 
to celebrate before the entire world the 
foundation of the Reichstag without making 
a mention of Prince Bismarck. 

The Foreign Office and the Ministry of 
Commerce are actively co-operating with 
une object of obtaining a_ greater share of 
the trade of Japan for Germany. A Ger- 
man commercial journal is to be published 
in ‘the Japanese language the aim of which 
will be to make German merchandise known 
to the Japanese. The paper will be printed 
in Berlin and circulated throughout Japan 
gratis. In addition to this, a German 
commission will be sent in behalf of the 
several German Chambers of Commerce to 
China and Japan for the purpose of study- 
ing the conditions of trade in those coun- 
tries with » view of supplying accurate in- 
formation thereof to the German manufact- 
urers ami shippers. Lee 

Mr. John B. Jackson, United States 
Chargé d’Affaires, entertained the Ameri- 
can colony in Berlin at his official resi- 
dence this afternoon in celebration of 
Washington’s Birthday. The Washington's 
Birthday banquet which was to have been 
held in the Reichshof Hotel, has been post- 
poned until Feb. 25, when it will be held 
in the Kaiserhof Hotel. The banquet will 
be given by the American colony, and 
the proceeds devoted to charity. The 
German-American Washington Club cele- 
brated the day in its quarters, in the Jae- 
gerstrasse, under the supervision of Mr. 
J. F. Eckstein, the President of the club. 

The Empress received Mrs. Runyon, wid- 
ow of the Hon. Theodore Runyon, late 
United States Ambassador to Germany, on 
Feb. 19. Mrs. Runyon called,at the palace 
to thank her Majesty for her kindness and 
sympathy, and also for the purpose of 
taking leave of the Empress in a formal 
way. It was at that time Mrs. Runyon’s 
intention to return home in May or June, 
but, yielding to the desire of her daughters, 
she is now eioking of remaining perma- 
nently in Berlin. {rs. Runyon’s married 
daughter, Mrs. Haskins, is so pleased with 
Berlin as a place of residence that she 
expects that her husband, upon his return 
form America, whither he went with the 
body of Mr, Runyon, will take up his 
permanent abode here. The Empress pre- 
sented Mrs. Runyon_ with signed photo- 
graphs of herself and the Emperor. The 
Kaiser visited Mrs. Runyon at her resi- 
dence on Feb. : 
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fJOHN BAUM A DANGEROUS LUNATIC 


Threatened to Shoot Mayor Peene and 
Other Yonkers Officials. 


Yonkers, N. Y.. Feb. 22.—John Baum, 
thirty-one years old, of North Broadway 
was to-day adjudged dangerously insane 
and committed to the Hudson River State 
Hospital, at Poughkeepsie, by Commission- 
er of Charities William P. Constable. 

Baum has been eccentric for some time. 
One of his recent hallucinations was that 
certain people in this city were trying to 
get him out of the way, and last month he 
wrote a letter to Gov. Morton complaining 
of this and asking for protection. The 
letter was sent by the Governor’s secretary 
to Capt. Mangin of the Yonkers police, 
with a request that he look into the matter. 

The Captain found that Baum was evi- 
dently insane, and that that which he con- 
sidered to be a conspiracy against his lire 
and liberty existed only in his own mind. 
Baum at different times has threatened to 
shoot Mayor John G. Peene, Sergt. Quinn 
of the police force, City Treasurer Robert 
P. Getty, and Secretary of the Board of 
Police Dr. J. Foster Jenkins. They re- 
ported this to the Captain of the police, and 
said that they had been threatened by 
Baum with violence unless they interested 
themselves to protect him from the “ con- 
spiracy to get kim out of the way.” 

On their suggestion, the young man was 
arrested, examined, and found to be insane. 
His commitment followed, and he will be 

Monday. He last 

George Bruce, a stationer. He 

was formerly connected with The Yonkers 
Herald as a compositor and k 
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LENTEN MATINEES AT DALY’S 


John L. Stoddard Will Begin His Series of 
Illustrated Lectures at the 
Theatre To-morrow. 


John L, Stoddard will begin his series of 
Lenten illustrated lectures at Daly’s Thea- 
tre to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock, when 
he will deliver his new lecture on ‘ Na- 
ples.” It is many years since Mr. Stoddard 
first appeared at this house during the 
Lenten season, and he has since become a 
fair necessity for a large and constantly 
growing class of New-York citizens. He 
began with one course of lectures a season, 
but he has now increased that to six courses, 
occupying every day in the week to deliver 
them. His return from year to year is quite 


as anxiously looked for as any other event 
in the world of amusement. 

The lectures this year will be given for 
the next five weeks on Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday mornings at 
11 o’clock, and on Tuesday and Friday aft- 
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John L. Stoddard, 
The Lecturer at the Lenten Matinées at Dalys. 





ernoons at 8 o’clock. The subject this week 
will be ‘‘ Naples,’’ and Mr. Stoddard will 
give his hearers the results of his visit to 
that city last Summer, with his explora- 
tions of the ruined Pompeii and visits to 
Vesuvius. Next week his theme will be 
‘‘ Constantinople,” and this will be followed 
by ‘‘ Napoleon Bonaparte,’’ ‘‘ The Glories of 
India,” and ‘‘ A Tour of Japan.’’ 

The pictures with which Mr. Stoddard will 
illustrate his lectures are all new, and are 
said to be very fine by those who have al- 
ready seen them in other cities. He has a 
great collection, so that the eye is kept 
quite as constantly employed as the ear in 
the enjoyment of his discourses. The sale 
of seats for the courses has been unusually 
large this year, but single seats for any 
lecture can still be had on the day of its 
delivery. 

Mr. Stoddard was born in Brookline, 
Mags., in 1850, and originally intended to 
enter the ministry, beginning a course of 
theological study at Yale for that purpose, 
after graduating from Williams College. He 
changed his mind, however, and became a 
teacher in a private school in Boston, fit- 
ting boys for college. Here he discovered 
his talents as a descriptive lecturer, which 
he employed in a small way, first for the 
benefit of churches and societies, and finally 
engaging in the larger field in which he is 
now employed. 





THE NEW CUSTOM HOUSE BILL 


Congressional Committee Considering a 
Measure That Merchants of New- 
York Favor. 

WASHINGTON, Feb, 22.—The House Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
is spending a great deal of time considering 
the bill introduced by Mr. Quigg of New- 
York to provide for the erection of a new 
Custom House in New-York City. The bill 
reads: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That Charles N. Taintor, 
George B. ost, and James T. Kilbreth, citizens 
of New-York, are hereby appointed and con- 
stituted a Board of Commissioners, to be known 
as the United States Custom House Building 
Commissioners, and they are charged with the 
erection and construction of a suitable, commo- 
4ious, and svfficiently fire-proof building for the 
purposes of a Custom House upon the present 
Custom House site in the City of New-York, 
which site is bounded by Wall, William, and 
Hanover Streets, and Exchange Place. ; 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed, as soon as practicable 
after the passage of this act, to lease suitable 
premises for the temporary requirements of the 
customs business at the Port of New-York, and 
for the storage of records pertaining thereto, and 
to transfer such business and such records to the 
premises thus acquired; and the sum of $250,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, is here- 
by appropriated to pay the rental of said oremises 
for the first year and the expense of said trans- 


er. 

Sec. 8. That the said Commissioners shall give 
reasonable notice, by advertisement in two or 
more newspapers published in the City of New- 
York, of the proposed sale of the building now 
upon said site, and the removal by the purchaser 
of the same from the said site, or for the sale 
and removal of a portion of the same, and they 
are authorized to contract with the lowest respon- 
sible bidder for the purchase and removal of the 
same, or a part thereof. They shall, without un- 
necessary delay, cause to be prepared full and 
complete plans, specifications, and detailed draw- 
ings of the building to be erected, and, upon 
approval of the same by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, they are authorized to make a con- 
tract or contracts from time to time with the 
lowest responsible bidder or bidders for the con- 
struction of such building. Said contract or 
eontracts shall be awarded only after public 
advertisement according to law for not less than 
one month, and the Commissioners shall have 
the right to reject any or all bids. The entire 
cost of said building shall not exceed the sum 
of $5,000,000, 

Sec. 4. That each of tke said Commissioners 
shall receive compensation at the rate of $5,000 
a year; provided, however, that none of the 
said Commissioners shall receive compensation 
for the performance of his duties under this act, 
if, or so long as, he holds any other: oflice of 
trust and profit under the United States. A 
vacancy in said commission occurring from any 
cause may be filled by appointment by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The said Commissioners 
and their successors are authorized and 2mpow- 
ered to obtain professional advice and to employ 
such clerical assistance and other attendants as 
from time to time necessity may require, and to 
determine the rate of compensation thereof and 
to pay for the same from the appropriation pro- 
vided for in the next section. The expenditures 
for the construction of the Custom House build- 
ing, as herein provided for, shall be pald, upon 
vouchers properly certified by a majority of the 
commission, by a disbursing agent appointed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, subject to the laws 
and regulations under which such _ disbursing 
agents for other public buildings are appointed. 

Sec. 5. That an amount of money equal to the 
balance remaining unexpended under the provis- 
ions of the act of Congress approved March 3, 
1891, entitled ‘‘An act for the erection of a 
new Custom House in the City of New-York, and 
for other purposes,’’ is hereby appropriated and 
made available to carry out the provisions cf this 
act. 

Sec. 6. That the provisions of Section 3,736 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
and all other acts or parts of acts regarding or 
affecting the-construction of public buildings in 
conflict with the provisions of this act shall 
not apply to the construction of the building 
herein provided for. 

Sec. 7. That the act of March 3, 1891, entitled 
*““ An act fax the erection of a new Custom House 
in the City of New-York, and for other purposes,”’ 
and the acts amendatory thereof, are hereby 
repealed. 

Collector Kilbreth is one of the firmest 
believers in the need of more Custom 
House facilities in New-York City, and 
miost of the business men are behind him. 





Best Mounted Group of Bison. 
From The Buffalo Commercial. 

At a meeting of the Society of Natural 
Science, Park Commissioner Reinecke, mak- 
ing a report for the Committee on Zoology, 
said: ‘‘ We now have one of the most ar- 
tistically mounted groups of the almost 
extinct buffalo, the namesake of our city. 
The group comprises the largest bui] on 


record, according to Prof. Hornaday, two 
cows and two calves in different stages 
of fur. The group is equal, if not superior, 
to the one in the National Museum at 
Washington, and it is reported that an 
informal offer of $5,000 was made at At- 
lanta for the group.” 





Aged Woman Clubs a Bear to Death. 
From The Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 

Mrs. Nancy McKeen, of West Stoneham, 
Me., has the honor of having killed the 
largest bear ever captured thereabouts. 
The bear was chasing her sheep. The 
lucky woman went for him with a club 
pad thor a hard-fought battle, succeeded 
iy ange health, an an 
three , in 
she terendy for another bear. 
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RUSSIA AND HER PLEDGES 





She Never Promised Great Britain Not 
to Occupy Corea. 


LORD SALISBURY’S POST IN DANGER 


Great Secrecy Regarding the Land« 
ing in England of Dr. Jameson 


and His Transvaal Officers. 


By The United Press. 

LONDON, Feb. 22.—The statement made in 
the House of Commons on Thursday last 
by the Right Hon. George Curzon, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Foreign Office, to 
the effect that Great Britain considered 
the pledge given by Russia in 1886, not to 


occupy Corea under any circumstances, as 
still binding, was gravely misleading. Rus- 
sia has never promised Great Britain not to 
occupy Corea. In 1886 a British fleet oc- 
cupied Port Hamilton, it being then alleged 
that this was a counter move to Russia’s 
projected occupation of a port in Corea. 
The Coreans pressed China as the suzerain 
ne ad country to obtain the evacuation 
° ort Hamilton by the British. The 
British Government Tdatied that it was 
willing to withdraw its fleet provided that 
China obtained Russia’s promise not to 
occupy any part of Corea. Russia made 
the promise to China, and Port Hamilton 
was abandoned by the British, but it was 
handed over to China, not to Corea, show- 
ing that Great Britain respected China’s 
suzerainty over Corea. 

But Russia’s promise was made to China 
only, and if she now desires a release from 
it she will undoubtedly succeed in obtaining 
it. Indeed, it would satisfy the enmity of 
the Chinese Government against Japan if 
Russia asked to be released. Despite the 
tone of Mr. Curzon’s statement it is not 
clear that any other power could prevent 
Russia from obtaining absolution from her 
promise. The situation threatens another 
humiliation for Lord Salisbury. 

The independent journals, in pondering 
oven the unexpected reverses that the 
Minister has met with in his foreign policy 
evolve the following: Lord Salisbury’ 
reputation as a Foreign Minister was al- 
most wholly due to the belief that he was 
the favorite English statesman of the 
Triple Alliance. Under him British action 
in outlying. parts of the world used to 
always count on the benevolent neutrality 
of the Triple Alliance. Lord Salisbury 
would have liked this to have continued 
during his present Ministry, but the new 
principle of continuity in the British for- 
eign policy compelled him to prosecute 
Lord Rosebery’s Armenian, Chinese, and 
Japanese policies, with the result that he 
displeased Germany. 

The culmination of this displeasure was 
Emperor William’s message to President 
Kruger of the South African Republic 
which excited so much hostility towar 
Germany here. Public opinion’ will not 
tolerate the idea of a British rapproche- 
ment with Germany, and a working entente 
with France is impossible without the ap- 
proval of Russia. Russia owes Lord Salis- 
bury many personal grudges, dating from 
the negotiation of the treaty of Berlin. 
Russian journals now recall a public speecis 
made by Lord Salisbury in 1885, within # 
few weeks of his becoming Prime Minister 
for the first time. In this speech he de- 
scribed Russia as being bankrupt in pocket 
and reputation, and many similur wtter- 
ances made by him are recalled. In diplo- 
matic circles the belief grows that he will 
shortly withdraw from the post of Foreign 
Minister, but that he will retain the Prime 
Ministership. Lord Lansdowne, formerly 
Governor General of India, is most likely 
to succeed him in the Foreign Office. 

The greatest secrecy is maintained regard- 
ing the landing in England of Dr. Jame- 
son and the officers who accompanied him 
on his raid into the Transvaal. A, host of 
reporters have gone to Plymouth, where 
the transport Victoria is expected to land 
the prisoners.. Some of them have been 
there for days awaiting the arrival of the 
party in order ‘to interview them. It is ex- 
pected, “howevér, that the authorities will 
outwit them. It is believed that the Vic- 
toria has been ordered to run at slow speed 
60 as to arrive at midnight Sunday. A tug 
will then take the prisoners direct to a 
special train, which will hurry the party 
to London. The object of the authorities is 
to prevent a demonstration of sympathy, 
and they think that this will be eifected 
by bringing the prisoners to London at an 
early hour. Among the fourteen prisoners 
on the Victoria is only one American— 
Major Heany. Ambassador Bayard has 
been notified by the Government that he 
will be freed immediately, as the Govern. 
ment does not intend to include him among 
those who will be prosecuted. 

It is unknown when the steamer Har- 
lech Castle, with 300 of the rank and file 
of Dr. Jameson’s expedition on board, will 
arrive, but when she does, all the pris- 
oners aboard of her will be set at liberty 
and sent to their homes, Several Americans 
are among this party. 

Consols to-day bordered on the astound- 
ing price of 110. Mr. Sydney Gedge, & 
Conservative who represents Waisall in 
the House of Commons, will on_Mon- 
day propose to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘n view © 
the high price of consols and the intena- 
ed heavy expenditures on the navy, that 
the Government shall immediately bring in a 
bill enabling the expected 'arge surplus jn 
the budget to be used for naval purposes, 
instead of applying it to the reduction of 
the national debt by the purchase ef con- 
sols. Mr. Gedge’s proposal will become in- 
mediately popular, The budget surplus wil 
probably amount to £6,000,000. The papers 
adduce expert statistics to prove that the 
national debt is being paid off unreason- 
ably fast. " 

The grounding of the German steamer 
Kanzler at Ismailia, for several days com- 
pletely blocking the traffic of the canal to 
all but vessels of very light draught, has 
opened the eyes of the British Government 
to a serious condition of affairs. The 
grounding of the Kanzler was doubtless 
due to pure accident, but it is now clear 
that if any large vessel was purposely run 
ashore at good speed, or if the officers of 
a vessel should scuttle her or biow her 
up, the canal would be blocked until it 
could be cleared, an operation that would 
probably occupy three weeks, In some 
eventualities such a delay in. the passage 
of warships and transports might result 
in the loss of India to the British Crown. 
Three or four Italian transports having 
on board troops to reinforce Gen. Bara- 
tieri, the Governor of Erythrea, who is 
conducting the operations against King 
Menelik of Abyssinia, were detained at 
Ismailia, it being impossible for them to 
get by the Kanzler. 

Lord Salisoury has been the guest of the 
Queen at Windsor Castle since yesterday. 
He to-day attended a council at the castle. 
The Duke of Devonshire, President of the 
council, and Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
the Home Secretary, were also present. The 
Queen signed a number of State papers. 

Her Majesty will entertain a number of 
guests at Windsor during the next fort- 
night. Among those who will visit the 
castle are the members of the Cabinet, dip- 
lomats and their wives, and a few of her 
personal friends, such as the Duke and 
Duchess of Westminster and the Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford. The rule is that these 
guests shall “dine and sleep,’’ and the in- 
vitations are always worded in this form. 
The guests arrive at 6 o’clock in the even- 
ing. They assemble in the corridor at 8:30, 
when the Queen and the royal members of 
the family at the palace enter the Oak 
Room, followed by the guests. At 8:45 din- 
ner is served, and afterward all adjourn to 
one of the drawing rooms. The Queen con- 
verses briefly with each guest in turn before 
retiring to her rooms. After the Queen’s 
departure usic and whist are the usual 
diversions. ‘he guests can breakfast with 
the members of the royal household or in 
their own rooms. They leave the castle 
immediately after breakfast. 

There is much discussion over the pro- 
posal of the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
First Lord of the Treasury, to change the 
procedure of the House of Commons. Fri- 
days have hitherto been set aside for the 
discussion of members’ private bills. Mr. 
Balfour now proposes that henceforth Fri- 
days shall be devoted to the discussion 
of the Government estimates, which discus- 
sion must be completed in twenty Fridays. 
The older Conservatives join with the Irish 
members in strongly opposing the proposal. 
Mr. Balfour’s plan is based on an article 
written by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the 
Colonial Secretary, which was published in 
The Nineteenth Century in December, 1890. 
The article was entitled ‘* Shall We Ameri- 
canize Our Institutions? ”’ 

Hiram Maxim has fitted to a tricycle @ 
machine with two Maxim guns, each weigh- 
ing twenty-five pounds and capable of 
firing 600 shots per minute. Each machine 
carries 1,000 rounds of ammunition. Mr. 
Maxim says that he is supplying these 
armed tricycles to some of the European 

mies. 

Max Nordau, whose work on degenera- 
tion caused so much comment, hag prin 

a highly laudatory_estimate of Mr. Alf 
‘Austin, the Poet Laureate. He says 
considers Mr. Austin to be the most p 
embodiment of Anglo-Saxonism in the | 
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SCIENTISTS IN TAE ARCTIC 





A Project for Continuous and System- 
atic Exploration, 


THE SUGGESTION OF ROBERT STEIN 


All Research to Begin at a Perma- 
nent Base at the Entrancs to 
Jones Sound -- Promises 
Valuable Results. 


The recent rumor concerning Nansen has 
called attention to the hazardous nature 


of his enterprise, in venturing with a 


single ship into a frozen sea, without a 
base on which to fall back. This may lend 
additional ‘interest to the project of con- 
tinuous and systematic explorations start- 
ed by Robert Stein two years ago, and 
which he is now trying to resume. The 
essential principle of this project is a se- 
cure base of operations to be established at 
the entrance of Jones Sound, annually 
visited by a whole fleet of whaling steam- 
ers. 

The plan consists of two parts; first, the 
initial expedition; second, the systematiza- 
tion of polar research. 

The object of the initial expedition is not 
the attainment of the pole, nor even of a 
very high latitude, but simply the explora- 
tion of what is thought to be the most ac- 
cessable area within the arctic circle, name- 
ly the west codst of Ellesmere Land. The 
question is, Why was this easy work left 
so long undone? 

The two main objects of polar explora- 
tion in the past have been the discovery 
of the northwest passage and the attain- 
ment of the pole. In the search for the 
northwest passage, the Parry archipelago 
was traced 730 miles to the west of Baffin 
Bay. In the race for the pole, the shores 
of Smith Sound were traced 660 miles north 
from the same point. Between these two 
lines of search lies a triangular area of 
about 100,000 square miles, (or twice the 
size of the State of New-York,) which, ly- 
ing neither in the direction of the north- 


mitted that, as : con munic tic ly 
those noints which lie in the path of the 
whalers -possess so decided an adv e 
that the others need not be considered, Of 
the three lines of whalers, the American 
follows the northern shore of Alaska and 
British North America, which faces an 
open ocean, and is therefore unsuitable for 
a northward advance. The whaling grounds 
of the Norwegians indeed have masses of 
islands to the north of them which might 
serve as bases, but their vessels do not 
approach close to these islands, and, more- 
over, do not pursue a regular route, so 
that they cannot be depended on. The 
Scotch whalers, on the contrary, at least 
on their outward voyage, pursue almost in- 
variabiy the same route year after year, 
close to large masses of land stretching in- 
definitely northward. It remains, then, to 
find that point on this route which is clos- 
est to the unexplored area. A g.ance at 
the map shows that this point is the north- 
ern entrance to Jones Sound, which also 
happens to be the most northerly point 
reached by the Scotch whalers, only 120 
miles from the great polar blank. 

At this point, therefore, say, at Cape 
Tennyson, or as close to it as possible, it 
is proposed to establish a base of opera- 
tions, consisting cf a house and provis- 
ions for two years for at least ten men. 
The point marked “ Depot ’”’ on the accom- 
panying map indicates approximately the 
site of this station. ‘ 

The party will leave St. John’s, New- 
foundland, on a whaler, as early 
in the season as is_ practicable. If 
Cape Tennyson cannot be reached, the 
landing will be made on Coburg Island, or 
even at Cape Horsburg, on North Devon. 
The details of exploration must necessarily 
be determined by the conditions found in 
Jones Sound. If there is much open water, 
whaleboats or dories, propelled by sail and 
oar, may be used; if the ice is continuous, 
sledges will be required; and if the interior 
of the land is covered with an ice cap, it 
may be possible to use Peary’s method of 
transportation, so magnificently tested in 
Greenland. Thus, three kinds of outfit will 
have to be provided. I® will probably be 
impracticable to do much in the summer of 
1896, and the main exploration will have 
to be carried on in the spring of 1897. No 
one will start from the base until all the 
provisions, are landed. 

The house will serve as a refuge to ship- 
wrecked whalers, just as the Government 
refuge station at Point Barrow does for the 
whalers of the Pacific. Once erected, it 
will serve as a base for future explorations 
in that direction, and in this way introduce 
a system of continuous exploration which 
scientific men have long been agreed in con- 
sidering as the only proper one. Hitherto 
arctic exploration bas almost always been 
desultory. Could any business be econom- 
ically conducted if it was stopped every 





other year and then resumed? This is ex- 
actly what has been done in arctic explora- 
tion Every projector had to ‘* boom” his 
project with infinite labor, gain such knowl- 
edge as the books afforded, search for 
means of transportation and of obtaining 
outfit, and, last not least, seek for means 
of approach to persons whose purses might 
be available for such purposes. When he 
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west passage nor in the direction of the 
pole, has been almost entirely neglected. 
Jones Sound and Smith Sound were both 
discovered by Baffin in 1616, but, while 
Smith Sound, opening northward, has been 
thronged with explorers, Jones Sound, open- 
ing westward, has been visited only three 
times, each time only for two days, and 
explored only 150 miles westward. 

The northwest passage was discovered 


only to prove impracticable for vessels, 
and, as for the attainment of the pole, sci- 
entific men are unanimous in regarding it 
as of no practical value, except for geodesy. 
All authorities are agreed that researches 
in physics and natural history as influenced 
by arctic conditions are of the highest 
value; but for this purpose any point with~ 
in, say, the seventy-sixth parallel, is prac- 
tically as good as any other. As a nec- 
essary prerequisite to such researches, the 
distribution of land and water must be 
known. Thus the legitimate objects of arc- 
tic research are the filling of the blank 
space with shore lines, and, so far as pos- 
sible, with contours of height and depth, 
and, on the basis of this pioneer work, ob- 
servations of natural phenomena of all 
kinds. The easy and definite problems 
ought to be solved before the difficult and 
indefinite. No one ought to plunge with- 
out definite prospect into unknown wastes 
of ice until every easily accessible shore 
line has been traced to its end. 

There is not in all the arctic region an un- 
known area offering so definite a prospect 
as the triangular area between Ellesmere- 
Grinnell Land and the Parry archipelago. 
On one side of that triangle, Ellesmere- 
Grinnell L@md, having an easter shore 495 
miles long in a straight line, (140 miles 
longer than England,) must have a western 
shore at least as long, while on the other 
side, North Kent, North Cornwall, Sey- 
mour, Paterson, Finlay, Vesey Hamilton, 
Markham, Emerald, and Fitzwilliam Owen 
Islands, forming a line 390 miles long, peep 
with their southern brows out of the un- 
known, inviting exploration of their nerth- 
ward-trending flanks. Along both these 
lines (which are almost exactly perpen- 
dicular to each other) a number of perfectly 
definite questions await solution. Does the 
coast from Aldrich’s furthest trend in the 
direction of Prince Patrick Island, as sup- 
posed by Nares, or does it run almost 
straight southward, as assumed by Greely? 
Is Hayes Sound a bay, as intimated by 
Nares, or a strait, as believed by Greely 
and reported by the Eskimos? Is North 
Kent an island, as charted by Belcher, or 
a peninsula connected with Ellesmere Lend, 
as outlined by Dr. Boas, from the state- 
ments ef the Cumberland Eskimos? Is Car- 
digan Strait really the westward con- 
tinuation of Jones Sound, or separated from 
it by a barrier of land? Was the open 
water, found there by Belcher as early as 
May 20, the exception or the rule? What 
truth is there in the report of an abundance 
of musk oxen and reindeer in the western 
part of Ellesmere Land, and of walrus, séal, 
and polar bears in the adjoinin sea? 
Where is that tribe of Eskimos said to be 
living on Ellesmere Land, but never yet 
geen by white men? In short, no other 
arctic area of equal extent contains so 
many interesting and perfectly definite 

roblems. 
gt the same time there is probably no 
arctic area whose problems are easier of 
solution. The gateway to this area, the 
northern entrance of Jones Sound, seems 
to present the most perio’ base of opera- 
tions in all the Arctic. As pointed eut by 
Clements R. Markham in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, the base of operations 
must possess two Qualities: It must. Be 
close to the area to be explored, and it 


t be in assured communi on with 
the outer world. It will be ad- 


and his companions returned, with their 
precious and dearly bought experience, the 
party almost invariably dispersed over the 
globe to seek other employment. ‘Ten or 
fifteen or twenty years later,’ says Mr. 
Peary, “‘the same routine is again gone 
through with, but those who led the pre- 
vious expedition are dead or too old to take 
the field again; their practical experience is 
forgotten, very likely an entirely new route 
or field of effort is selected, and everything 
must be learned over again.”’ 
“Arctic exploration,” continues Mr, 
Peary, ‘“‘must like anything elise, be 
made a business, and carried on from year 
to year, profiting by each added item of 
experience, taking advantage of every oc- 
eurring opportunity.”’ In this way, expenses 
can be greatly reduced, “or, in other words, 
such sustained and systematic exploration 
as alone can achieve the fullest success, I 
have shown to be within the means-of a 
single institution of any magnitude, 
or even of a private individual.’’ 
There is little doubt that when once the 
system is set in operation, international 
co-operation can be obtained. The hun- 
dreds of museums anxious to obtain speci- 
mens, the hundreds of colleges eager to 
secure practical training to their young en- 
gineers, geologists, and naturalists; the 
hundreds of societies devoted to geographic 
research, the hundreds of tourists ever on 
the alert for new fields of adventure—all 
these combined will surely suffice to sus- 
tain a system of exploration that has once 
a ge itself perfectly safe and practicable. 

hen arctic exploration will yield its full 
harvest of scientific results—in observations 
on gravity, magnetism, tides, and currents, 
the aurora, ice action, geology, marine 
zoology and botany, which in previous ex- 
peditions could only be gathered incident- 
ally to the main object—locomotion. 

When a permanent. base has been estab- 
lished at the entrance of Jones Sound, it 
will be possible for explorers to remain in 
the field as long as they like, and the ex- 
perience gained will find instant utiliza- 
tion, instead of being intrusted to an im- 

erfect record in a book. The plan 

as met with the approval of men 
like Melville, Greely, and a _ host of 
other distinguished arctic experts. The 

National Geographic Society of Washing- 
ton adopted the propositions contained fa 
one of its committee’s reports, as fol- 
lows: 

1. They believe that this expedition to a point 
lying in the path of the whalers who annually 
visit the western waters of Baffin Bay is thor- 
oughly safe and practicable; that it is desirable 
for scientific purposes and for geographical explo- 
ration, and that no part of the arctic regions 
gives promise of greater opportunities for ex- 
tensive discoveries, with a minimum of danger, 
hardship, and expense. 

2. They believe that the estimate of $40,000 is 
sufficient to cover the necessary expenses, but 
that the returns from the expedition could be ma- 
pore enlarged by an additional sum of $3,000 
or ’ 

83. The detailed data and plan presented by Mr. 
Stein favorably impress the committee as to his 
energy, persistence, and knowledge of the prob- 
lems involved in the project. They believe, how- 
ever, that the selection of the personnel and the 
fitting out of the expedition should be made un- 
der the advice of three rcognized experts, one re- 
garding maritime outfit, one on scientific outfit 
and a third for regular supplies and land ex- 
plorationes, 

4. Your committee recommend that there be ap- 
propriated out of the treasury of the National 
Geographic Society such sum as the board may 
pee fit at the proper time in aid of this expedi- 
tion. 

Admiral Sir Gearge S. Nares, commander 
of the arctic ex ition of 1875-6, wrote te 
Mr. Stein as follows: 

LONDON, England. 

I have studied your ros for a voyage of 
exploration to Jones ad, and am confident 
that with a carefully picked body of observers 
most valuable results of a scienti 


be obtained. Personally, I would much prefer 
for the party to 





during the month of March. 


. Season : ‘ Oj r y. x) 

weeks date of landing and the 
whaler in A to take them 
away again. I fear little can be done at any 
distance from the depot in the few available 
weeks in Summer in boats, the only means 
getting about in July and August; at that sea- 
son it will be as much as the party can do to 
explore the near neighborhood and lay in @ 
stock of fresh provisions. 

We have every reason to suppose that there 
are musk-oxen and reindeer on Ellesmere d, 
and the first aim of the explorers should be to 
establish the depot within a reasonable distance 
of a good feeding valley. Unless such a position 
is found at once, it may be better not to finally 
fix upon the site until the return of the whaler 
toward the end of August. 

Lieut D. L. Brainard, United States Army, 
of the Greely party, who, with Lockwood, 
reached the highest north, 83 degress 24 
minutes 5 seconds, said: 


I have no doubt that you will be very success- 
ful. The most important idea in your plan, It 
stems to me, and one which will mark a new 
epoch in arctic exploration, is the idea of a 
permanent camp at the entrance of Jones 
Sound, where it will be in constant communica- 
tion with the outer world through the whalers. 
The wonder is that so simple and inexpensive 
a measure was not thought of long ago. Had it 
been adopted, say fifty years ago, it is entirely 
probable that arctic history since then would 
- have remained unclouded by a single disaster. It 
seems to me that your plan ought to meet with 
hearty support on the part of the whaling inter- 
ests, since they will thereby gain a refuge station, 
such as the American whalers have at Point 
Larrow. 

Clements R. Markham, C. B., President of 
the Royal Geographical Society of London 
Says: 

Your scheme for exploring 
Jones Sound seems to me to be quite feasible 
and has my hearty good will and, concurrence. 
Jones Sound has always had a special interest for 
me, because it was the expedition in which I 
served, 1850-1851, which rediscovered it, after it 
had been obliterated by Sir John Ross in 18158. 
Baffin called it a ‘** fair sound,’’ but Ross closed it 
up; the red line on: the accompanying rough 
sketch being the coast line on Ross’s chart. On 
Aug. 17, 1851, our tenders, the Intrepid and 
Pioneer, sailed over Ross’s coast line and steamed 
up the “fair sound’’ of Baffin until they were 
stopped by ice, which probably cleared out later 
in the year. Our people landed on Cone Island, 
finding a rich arctic flora and traces of Eskimos. 

Here, no doubt, a depot could be established. 
Belcher’s discoveries further west indicate the 
lines for exploration. Your plan will complete 
our knowledge of the west coast of Ellesmere 
Land as far Aldrich’s furthest, and of the 
land called North Cornwall by Belchér, and we 
may hope also to acquire knowledge of the un- 
kuown area north and west. All branches of 
science will benefit from the labors of your 
explorers, and a peculiar interest attaches to 
this area of unknown region, because its ex- 
amination may be expected to solve important 
problems relating to the mighty pack of ice off 
Prince Patrick Island. 


Commander W. 8. Schley, United States 
Navy, the rescuer of Greely, says: 


I must confess the most active sympathy with 
the objects in view in all polar research, and I 
am convinced that the observations of natural 
and physical phenomena there, if carefully noted 
and collated, are to be ultimately of much prac- 
tical benefit to us in these lower zones, in our in- 
terchanges of commerce, and in the safety of our 
lives upon the high seas; but, unless systemat- 
ically organized and continued throughout a series 
of years, in accordance with a definite plan, we 
may expect small results. 

I have held unchangeable to the opinion that 
we mistake our dashes toward the pole, No un- 
discovered land should be left behind us, and 
our approaches to these solitudes ought to be 
gradual, and the areas examined should be care- 
fully charted first. Incidentally there would be 
quite time enough while doing this to make 
score3 of observations of the very highest useful- 
ness in resolving the meteorological, climatolog- 
ical, and geological conditions, the magnetic dis- 
tribution, auroral displays, effects, &c., in a re- 
gion to which none other is comparable, nor 
wher? special facilities or privileges for such work 
are so abundant. 


‘The Imperial Royal 
ciety of Vienna, Austria, 
Stein’s plan as follows: 


The Board of Managers of the Imperial Royal 
Geographic Society of Vienna has carefully ex- 
amined Robert Stein's project of continuous polar 
exploration, and welcomes it with the utmost sat- 
isfaction. Our knowledge of the North Pole re- 
gion is in many respects far from complete. 
Aside from the geographic problems, there is a 
long list of questions still awaiting solution in 
the domains of oceanography, meteorology, ter- 
restrial magnetism, the determinatin of gravity, 
plant, and animal life, &c. A new expedition into 
the arctic regions would therefore be of high 
scientific importance. For this purpose the plan 
designed and elaborated by Mr. Robert Stein 
seems especially suitable. At the request of the 
Imperial Royal Geographic Society the well- 
known explorer, Julius von Payer, has also ex- 
pressed his opinion on Mr. Stein's plan. A copy 
of his letter is inclosed herewith. 

Dr. ERNST GALLINA, 

Act'ng General Secretary. 
FR. VON HAUER, President. 
This is the letter of Lieut. Julius von 
Payer, the explorer of Franz Josef Land: 
A ‘secure base of operations ’’ can only be had 
on land, and even there only at a few points in 
the polar region. It is the merit of Mr. Stein to 
have discovered the one spot most suitable for 
such a base. For the first time on record a be- 
ginner laments the waste of the experience gained 
by his predecessors, instead of doubting the fact 
of such experience. Mr. Stein’s plan has my full 
approval, and for geographic exploration in the 
far north it is thus far the best imaginable. 


from a base in 


Geographical So- 
indorses Mr. 





MR. GILROY TO TAKE A TRIP 


Going to Arkansas with Mrs. Gilroy— 
Talks About Tammany’s Affairs. 


Ex-Mayor Thomas F. Gilroy and Mrs. 
Gilroy will start for Hot Springs, Ark., 
next Wednesday, and they will remain there 
The trip is 
for the benefit of Mrs. Gilroy’s health. 

The ex-Mayor is taking a rest from ac- 
tive politics, but it can be predicted that 
he will be found taking an active part in 
the affairs of Tammany later in the year. 
It has been the effort of some political gos- 
sips to connect the ex-Mayor with factional 
differences w.thin Tammany: In conver- 
sation with a reporter for THE NEW-YORK 


Times yesterday Mr, Gilroy put an end to 
that kind of talk. 

“Tammany Hall,” he said, ‘‘is now in 
first-rate condition. Everything is working 
harmoniously and the organization will 
make steady and substantial progress. 1 
take no stock in this talk about factional 
differences. It is my firm opinion that it 
is the determination of all who have the 
interest of the organization at heart to do 
everything in their power to aid its pres- 
ent leader, Mr. Sheehan. While I am not 
taking a very active part In politics now, 1 
certainly would do anything that lay in 
my power to assist Mr. Sheehan in the in- 
terest of Tammany.” 

it is certain that a determined e®ort is 
being made to get Mr. Gilroy back into 
the councils of the organization. It is 
known that Mr. Sheehan ts anxious for his 
co-operation, and is desirous that he should 
have a seat in the Executive Committee. 
How this wiil be brought about is another 
matter. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR VACANT LOT FARMING 


New-York Committee Recommends an 
Early Start in the Work. 


The New-York Committee on the Cultiva- 
tion of Vacant Lots by the Unemployed 
wishes to call the attention of other socie- 
ties about to engage in this work to the 
fact that, if not already in ¢peration, the 
work should begin immediately in order to 
secure success. 

Street sweepings should be put on the 
land that exposure may adapt them for 


most valuable weeks—those of early Spring— 
may wash them into the soil. 

The committee should be appointed and 
funds secured as early as possible; the Su- 
perintendent and the lots should be selected, 
and organization completed, so that the 
most valuable weeks—thos of early Spring—~ 
may not be wasted in preparation. 

There are many men whose gardeners raise 
under glass seedings of tomatoes and other 
vegetables, of which they use but a smal) 
part. Solicitation would unquestionably se- 
cure a large number of these at the time 
for transplanting, which could be put out 
as soon as the weather makes it safe, thus 
securing an early and salable crop. 

The New-York Association would be glac 
to correspond with any who want special 
information, and has already put itself in 
communication with the Experimental Ag- 
ricultural Stations at New-Brunswick, N. 
J., and at Ithaca, N. Y., and secured the 
co-operation of the Committee for the Pro- 
motion of Agriculture in New-York State 
in order that it may itself know the latest 
and most efficacious methods of cultiva~ 
tion. 





The Gander That Counted. 


From The Poughkeepsie Eagle. 

“You old goose!”’ is an expression often 
heard to show that the person addressed 
is unusually stupid, But the writer some 
time ago witnessed a scene which convinced 
him that the goose is not as stupid as 
he looks. There were in the water a flock 
of some six or eight, disporting themselves 
under the leadership of a gray gander. 
Presently the latter left the water, and 
began, in the goose language, to call his 
fiock to him. The geese were rather slow 
in responding, and as one after another 
came out he would look them over, as if 
counting, and finding they were not all 

resent he would repeat his call. This was 

ept up until the last one had joined the 
rest, and when on looking them over h 
was sa all 

to his place at th da 

off, the rest fo eying single file. It 
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Where Girls Are Taught How to Wash 
and Iron, 


TRINITY'S SCHOOL PROVES A SUCCESS 


Great Interest Is Taken in the Work, 
and the Pupils Do Their Best 
to Learn—Have Compe- 


tent Instructors. 


At the entrance to St. Paul’s Chapel, in 
Broadway, between Fulton and Vesey 
Streets, among the announcements of 
church services and guild meetings may be 
seen the following: 
if T 

A laundry school free to young girls who 
are members of Trinity Parish will shortly 
be opened at St. Augustine’s Chapel. Every 
kind of plain and fine washing taught with 


thoroughness. Names may be handed to 
any of the clergy. | 
. 








Ww 

This notice has been in place since be- 
fore the beginning of the year, and similar 
ones at the other chapels belonging to 
Trinity Parish. In the meantime the 
school has been started, and has received 
a patronage sufficiently large to prove the 
utility of the idea. / 

In the annex to St. Augustine's Chapel, 
105 to 108 East Houston Street, just off the 
Bowery, are large rooms, fitted with every 
facility for class work of various kinds. 
Here much of the mission work of Trinity 
Parish is done. There is no other place in 
the parish where the facilities are so good. 

There was an odor of warm soapsuds in 
one of the large rooms yesterday afternoon; 
the clean smell that comes from the contact 
of a hot iron with clean, damp linen, the 
sound of a regular “ rub-rub-rub,” and the 
swish of water as a small maiden presided 
at the washboard. 

There were nearly a dozen very smail 
washerwomen, ranging in age from a dozen 
years, who were taking their weekly laun- 
dry lesson 

There are seven classes now formed, and 
each class has taken from five to six les- 
sons. Fou. of the classes are in the day- 
time, for the children, and the remaining 
three, in the evening, are patronized by the 
— girls, who are at work during the 
day. 

The first lesson is given on towels, dish- 
cloths, and dusters. Next come colored 
aprons and plain-colored skirts, with sheets 
for a third subject. It is supposed to re- 
quire two lessons to impress the principles 
of washing and ae one style garment 
or piece of household linen on the minds 
of the laundry student, and the majority 
of the classes is just learning how to wash 
and iron sheets. A number of the pupils 
yesterday were late-comers, and still prac- 
ticing on towels. 

“ Annie,” said the teacher to the small- 
est little handmaid of all, ‘ didn’t I tell 
you to fold that towel with the right side 
out?” 

“She showed me,” said Annie, pointing 
to a little neighbor. 

“But I showed you how to do it the 
other way,’’ was the answer. 

“IT have washed before,’’ 
little ironer, taking a hot 
stove, and ‘“sissing”’ it 
finger in a very business-like way. 
mamma was ill,’’ she explained. 

“And the sheets?’’ queried the teacher. 

*“ Yes,’’ was the answer. 

“And the ironing’? ”’ 

“Yes, I did it all.’’ 

There is a general air of familiarity with 
the implements of the laundry about all the 
pupils. 

One little washerwoman, who was called 
away from the tub just as she was wring- 
ing out a dark apron, wiped the suds from 
her hands by drawing them each through 
the palm of the other in an eminently pro- 
fessional manner. The way in which an- 
other little washermaiden wiped her moist 
hands upon her bed-ticking apron is not 
taught at the school. 

The room in which the laundry work is 
done is large, light, and convenient, but it 
is not fitted up with elaborate arrange- 
ments. It is intended that the most prac- 
tical help shall be given the girl students. 

Ordinary tubs are used—seven of them 
placed upon that number of wooden 
benches. There is a.small boiler for the 
clothes, and a wringer which screws on to 
the tubs. There is running water in the 
room, and the irons are heated and clothes 
boiled on an ordinary kitchen range. The 
clothes for the present are dried in the 
room on large wooden horses. The iron- 
ing is done on broad ironing tables. 

All the intricacies of preparing starch are 
explained, and the girls watch the teacher 
as she dissolves the crude substance, first 
in eold water, and adds a little blueing 
and a bit of lard to make it smooth. Then 
they see the boiling water added, and 
the gradually thickening mixture. 

‘* What happens to the starch to make it 
thicker when hot water is added?” asks 
Miss McNear, who superintends all the 
work of cooking school and laundry. 

“What does the hot water do to your 
hands?” she asks again, aS no one an- 
swers. 

“ Makes them soft,”’ says one small girl. 

“Makes them wet,” says another. 

They will have another lesson on that 
subject. 

“An interest is taken in the laundry 
classes”’ says Miss McNear, “ because they 
are practical. The girls who come to them 
would not think of going into any ones 
house to cook, but they may wash for 
themselves or they would take in washing. 

“ We are very ambitious about the classes. 
We would like in time to teach the girls 
to clean and wash old dress materials, 50 
that they can be remade, and we would 
like to teach them to dye dress goods. I 
don’t know as we shall ever reach the point 
where they will be ready for it. 

The teacher of the laundry class is Miss 
Grace Morrell, a charming young woman, 
who took the course of laundry work at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 
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NEW ROCHELLE’S 


Henry Loomis Nelson Replies to As- 
semblyman Carlisle’s Attack, 


NEw-ROcHELLE, Feb. 22.—Henry Loomis 
Nelson, editor of Harper’s Weekly, who 
was formerly President of the village, and 
is now Highway Commissioner, has, in re- 
sponse to a letter from Assemblyman Car- 
lisle, written another letter in reference to 


the proposed amendment to the village 
charter to do away with the special High- 
way Commission 

Mr. Nelson, in his letter, says: 

I am also told that Mr. Carlisle reflects upon 
the work of the Commissioners. As the roads 
were built while I was not a member of the com- 
mission, I can properly say, in defense of my fel- 
low Commissioners, that they are the only roads 
worthy to be called highways that the village 
possesses. They were built after consultation 
with the engineer who has constructed the roads 
in New-Jersey of like character, which are fa- 
milar to all who know anything about roads, 
and which have received universal commendation. 

The proposition of Mr. Carlisle and those whom 
he represents is that no such roads hereafter 
shall be constructed, but that the whole work 
of road-building shall be left to the Trustees. 
What their capacity for road-building is is 
known to all the people of New-Rochelle, and to 
all other people who have been compelled to 
drive over our bog-holes for the last twenty 
years. 

I am also told that Mr. Carlisle states that 
he understands that three of the Commissioners 
favor the repeal of the law. This is untrue. 
He and his friends may rest assured, how- 
ever, that no Commissioner will undertake to pre- 
vent the consummation of their plan. 

The village of New-Rochelee is now, and 
has been, for many years, unfortunately, in 
the hands of its bad citizens, and until the good 
citizens of the village see fit to change the 
eondition of things, it is idle for any individual 
or small body of individuals to contend against 
what seems to be this community’s unhappy 
fate. 

The members of the special Highway 
Commission are De Lancey A. Kane, Henry 
D. Phelps, Charles G. Morgan, Henry Loo- 
mis Nelson, and Village President Clark, ex 
officio. 


t 
Black Diphtheria in New-Jersey. 
From The Philadelphia Times. 

Black diphtheria has broken out near Atoo, 
N. J., and the public school at Jacque’s 
Bridge has been ordered closed, to prevent 
a spread of the contagion among the schol- 
ars. Nearly all of the family of Gottlieb 
Franck are down with it, and one death 
has resulted. A young son of Franck’s 
died on Tuesday. Theh other members of 
the family will probably recover. The dis- 
ease is supposed to have been contracted 
through a daughter, who had been suffering 
with it in a Fhiladelphia hospital, She 
recovered, but soon after returning home 

as taken ill again with the same malady. 
The father and another member of the 
amily were next afflicted with the 
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NILE pee Ten liste: dilanowes %. $ ay ee aag 
The Shoket, and Kosher and Trefa 
Dishes—Where to Buy Meats. 


That ‘bread is the staff of life,” and 
that “wine maketh glad the heart of 
man,” we learn with our earliest Sunday 
School lessons. Thus, although we may 
question certain of the serious religious 
propositions set forth in Holy Writ, we 
usually accept those appertaining to mat- 
ters of fact. It is a pity that some min- 
ister of the Gospel, in good odor among 
orthodox believers, does not study and 
expound such portions of the Christian 
Scriptures as are calculated to enlighten 
the practical understanding of the people 
at large, especially on the subject of 
health and sanitary dietetics, 

We Gentiles know, in a general way, that 
the wonderful Hebrew Scripture, the Tal- 
mud, is the accumulated wisdom of the 
ancient world. We know also that a close 
relation existed between the condition of 
the animals selected for sacrifice by the 
priests and their acceptability to the deity; 
in other words, their fitness for the food 
of the priests attached to the temples of the 
religions of the ancient world. The ani- 
mals offered for sacrifice at the altar of 
any deity were the flower of the flock, the 
king of the herd. The first mentioned of 
this priestly office is in Genesis xiv., 18, 
where Melchizedek, ‘“ priest of God Most 
High,” brought forth bread and wine to 
Abram, after his battle with the Kings. 

The sacrificial victims were to be ‘“ with- 
out blemish"; young, and therefore in 
prime condition; the manner of killing was 
ceremonial in the extreme, the various gar- 
ments worn each having its peculiar sym- 
bolic significance; some of sone are still 
retained in the church services of to-day. 
For instance, the stole was the band 
thrown by the officiating priest over the 
chosen sacrifice; it was the symbol of the 
zodiac, just as the tonsure was the sign 
of the sun. Both of these symbols take 
us back to the oldest of all religious nature- 
worship; and the round of the circle, the 
sun symbol, which was the central point 
of the worship, brings us back again to 
tne human interest in the priest’s person. 
The deity to whom the sacrifice was 
made consumed only the smoke and savor 
of the burnt-offering, ‘‘a sweet savor, an 
offering made by fire unto the Lord.’”’ Read 
Exodus xxix., 12, to the end of the 
chapter. The mention of the _ fat 
tail of the ram shows that this 
special burnt offering of the ram was 
local to those parts of the East where the 
fat-tail lamb or sheep is abundant. The 
habitat of the fat-tail sheep extends from 
China, India, and Syria, in Asia, to Bar- 
bary and the Cape of Good Hope, in Africa, 
The animal is rather smaller than’ the 
common sheep, while the accumulation of 
fat upon the tail amounts sometimes to 
seventy or eighty pounds, and the shep- 
herds make ‘a little cart, upon which each 
sheep carries its own tail, a rather uneven 
balance of labor. The tail is esteemed as 
a great delicacy, even more savory than 
our fatted Southdown. In Tartary there is 
a sheep which has a similar development of 
fat upon the rump, which, extending down 
on each side of the short tail, entirely con- 
ceals it. The meat of these two breeds of 
sheep quite justifies the favor accorded 
to it by those old-time epicures, the priests 
Undoubtedly, they were the earliest of all 
cooks, as they were of workers in pottery, 
and the first explorers of the arts and 
sciences. The chiefs and rulers of all men 
aspire to control the destinies of their peo- 
ples; there is no surer way to this end 
than to obtain control of the food supply 
of the nation. Our modern corners in beef 
and wheat are only mere clumsy imitations 
of the far more extensive and finer opera- 
tions of the priesthoods that controlled the 
entire animal and vegtable product of the 
country, The temples were immense store- 
houses for the grain raised upon the 
lands belonging to them. Besides the great 
flocks and herds bred within the temple 
properties, there was a continual increase 
_— the offerings of the worshippers, who 
Maa ata to provide animals without 
All that elaborate ceremonis P > 
brews described in Exodus, Levitious wine: 
bers, and Deuteronomy was the crystal- 
lization of the religious rites and ceremonies 
observed among the nations by whom the 
Israelites were led captive. From the 
Egptians, the Assyrians, and the Persians 
they gathered in their ideas of the rights 
and privileges of the priesthoods that. di- 
vided with royalty the government of the 
nation and the disposal of its products and 
forces. The priests were of royal blood 
and shared with the Kings the royal power. 
In Egypt, whence Moses brought his theo- 
logical system, there was a bitter rivalry 
between the State and the Church, the 
temple powers eventually becoming the 
stronger, and able to levy tribute alike 
upon Kings and people. The priesthood not 
only exacted the ox or the lamb without 
blemish as an offering upon special occa- 
sions, but it instituted the system of tithes 
and first fruits translated by Moses from 
Egypt to the Promised Land. The great 
lawgiver looted theological power as well 
as material wealth when Pharaoh “ let the 
people go."’ Moses was the aptest of pupils 
in the most finished school of priestcraft 
ever elaborated. In the place of a royal 
power he set over the Israelites the hier- 
archy of the chosen family of Aaron and 
his sons more powerful than Kings, and the 
Levites, to whom he gave the first fruits 
of every creature and everything, even the 
meal from the corn growing in the field, the 
oil from the olive on the tree, and the 
wine from the grapes on the vine: ‘The 
basket of household ‘bread must give up 
its loaf, and the matzoth a wafer: the fat 
and the blood of every creature used for 
food, a tenth part of the household flour, a 
fourth part of the oil: and wine, all are 
tithes due to the Lord, to be eat2n by the 
Levites or burned upon the altar. The 
numbering of the souls for the atonement 
pays half a shekel into the hands of the 
Lord, This elaboration of provision for the 
hierarchy is the perfect result of ages of 
experience in the management of human 
nature, and it proves the value of the ac- 
cumulation of little things. 

The perfection of Hebrew dietetics is well 
known. The office of shoket, or butcher to 
the synagogue, is the same which Moses 
adapted from the Egyptian priesthood, as he 
did many of the sanitary laws concerning 
meats and other articles of food, wnich are 
known to his co-religionists as kosher, or 
cosher, i. e., proper for food, and trefa, or 
that which is forbidden. The shoket in- 
spects the carcass of the newly killed ani- 
mal, and, according to its sanitary state, 
seals it as kosha or rejects it as trefa, or 
unfit for eating. Wise housekeepers pur- 
chase their meats from Hebrew butzhers, 
not always because they know how the 
meat is selected, but because in a general 
way they understand its excellence, They 
might also choose to follow some Jewish 
methoés of cookery, if they comprehended 
the sanitary laws upon which the dishes are 
constructed. For instance, the blanching of 
meat, or the withdrawal of the blood. ‘‘ The 
blood is the life,” says the Jewish r'tual; 
and the fat which is reserved for the 
burnt offering may not be eaten, on the 
penalty of the s«'.! of the eater being cut 
off from his people, (Leviticus vii., 25.) 

When the shoket has killed the animal 
by the orthodox method, so that the blood 
will escape entirely while the skin is be- 
ing taken off by an assistant, he examines 
the interior organs for any trace of disease; 
if they are perfect he seals the fore quar- 
ters and passes them into the hands of the 
porcher, who removes all the fat, the sinews, 
the blood, and the veins. The biood may con- 
tain parasites, as the learned lgyptian 
priests knew well; and the veins of the 
fore quarters can be sO much more easily 
removed that the hind quarters are not 
sealed; besides, the latter contain the 
shrunken sinew, which the angel touched in 
wrestling with Jacob. The fat used for 
cooking by orthodox Hebrews is that from 
around the intestines, of which clecmar- 
garine is made. 

When the meat comes from the porcher’s 
it is soaked in cold water for an hour, and 
then salted and laid on a perforated bozerd 
to drain away any remaining blood. It is 
then thoroughly washed with clear water 
and wiped, and all the utensils ure cleansed 
that have been used in its preparation. 
As our Christian readers may like to try 
some genuine Hebrew cookery, we give a 
seasonable menu, w...ch is both ecoaoinical 
and savory: 

Frimsel Soup. 
Brown Stew, with Quenelles. 
Cold Roast Fowl. Salad of Potatoes. 
Spinach, rewarmed. 
Biscuits, Apples, Oranges, Raisins, Nuts, Wine. 

FRIMSEL Sovup.—Make this soup on Friday. 
Put into a saucepan five pounds of beef brisket, 
a knuckle of veal, four quarts of water, one 
root each of parsley and celery, with the leaves 
attached, one onion, and a teaspoonful of mixed 
ginger, mace, saffron, and pepper, tied in a bit 
of eloth; boil for three hours slowly, skimming 
off any scum that may rise; take up the meat, 
strain the soup, and put it in an earthen pot to 
stand over night. Just before dinner the next 
day take off all the fat, put it in a saucepan 
over the fire, add four ounces of frimsels or 
vermicelli, and boil it up; serve it as soon as the 
vermicelli is tender, 

BROWN STEW WITH QUENELLES.—Cut one 
pound of veal and three pounds of beef in small 
pieces and fry them with an onion sliced; then 
add one quart of cold water, season the stew 
with pepper, salt, ginger, mace, and a table- 
spoonful of mushroom, catsup; thicken with a 
tablespoonful of flour, and.add a _ tabilespoonful 
of vinegar; make some little balls of finely- 
chopped cold meat or poultry, highly seasoned 
and boiled with an egg; drop them into the 
stew, and let it cook slowly for about three- 
quarters of an hour until the meat is quite 
tender. Cook this stew on Friday and warm it 
on the Sabbath. _ ‘ P ; 

CoLp Roast Fowu.—Put a coshered chicken 
into the dripping pan, dust it with flour, ginger, 





sreteen ee ate _Toastin: 
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the fat, put a little water in the pan, 
baste the chicken with it, and cook it ten muin- 
utes longer. If you want to stuff the ee 
use the following forcemeat: Mix halt a poun 
of bread crumbs, a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, a teaspoonful of mixed thyme, mar- 
jorum, pepper, and ginger, a teaspoonful of salt, 
a little cayenne, and one egg; some persons like 
the addition of a little chopped onion. The 
chicken must be cooked on Friday, and used cold 
for the Sabbath day, with hot gravy. 

SALAD OF POTATOES.—Slice some cold boiled 
potatoes; mix them with a tablespoonful each of 
oepes parsley and onion, and serve them with 
the following dressing: Mix one tablespoonful of 
cream, two of oil, one teaspoonful each of salt 
and mustard, and three tablespoonfuls of vinegar; 
stir until smooth, and use. 

SPINACH, REWARMED.—Pick four quarts of 
spinach, wash it in six waters, put it into a 
saucepan with a tablespoonful of salt, and cook 
it, uncovered, until tender; drain and chop it; 
add to it two tablespoonfuls of flour, one onion 
chopped, one ounce of butter, and season it with 
salt, pepper, and nutmeg. The next day add a 
pint of gravy to it, and warm it over the fire. 

BISCUITS.—Warm two ounces of butter in three- 
quarters of a pint of milk; mix it with a pound 
of flour, and beat it with a rolling pin for five 
minutes; knead it very smooth, roll it out thin, 
eut it in small rounds, prick each with a fork 
several times, and bake in a moderate oven until 
brown, about six minutes. The fruit and nuts 
for dessert are of course to be prepared on Fri- 
day, and have only to be set upon the table at 
the proper time. The extra recipes for sweets 
will prove acceptable for the children’s dinner 
and for plain desserts. The butter cakes are ex- 
cellent for luncheons and teas. 

STEWED APPLES.—Pare two dozen small ap- 
ples; take out the cores without breaking them, 
putting each one into cold water as soon as it 
is done; when all are ready, weigh them, and to 
each pound of apples allow half a pound of 
white sugar; make this into a syrup, using a pint 
of cold water to each half-pound of sugar, and 
skimming the syrup until it boils; then add the 
rind of one lemon grated and the apples, and 
stew them until they are clear, but do not 
break them. Take them up on a dish, strain the 
syrup over them, and use them cold. Any other 
fruit in season may be stewed in the same way. 

BUTTER CAKES.—Mix together one pound of 
brown sugar, one pound of butter, two eggs, one 
lemon rind, grated, one ounce of cinnamon, two 
ounces of rice flour or corn starch, and a pound 
and a half of wheat flour; make a stiff paste, 
roll out thin, cut out with a biscuit cutter, and 
bake in a hot oven for about ten minutes, 

LEMON TARTS.—Line a deep pie plate with 
good pastry, making a rim at the edges; fill it 
with the following ingredients—the grated rind 
and juice of two lemons, two ounces each of 
blanched and pounded almonds, chopped suet, 
and grated biead crumbs, four ounces of fine 
sugar, and six eggs, the whites and yolks of 
which have been beaten separately: bake the 
tart about half an hour in a quick oven. 

JULIET CORSON. 


PLATES FOR ROENTGEN RAYS 








PLATINUM SALTS MAY SERVE BET- 
TER THAN THOSE OF SILVER, 


Thomas A. Edison Kept Busy Work- 
Tubes in Order to Get 
the Best Results. 


ing on 


Thomas A. Edison has spent an anxious 
week in his laboratory at Orange, making 
experiments to find out the best tube or 
bulb to be used in order to get the Ré6nt- 
gen effects on negative plates. 

Mr. Edison has had the assistance of 
Walter E. Woodbury, the editor of The 
Photographic Times, since Monday last. 
Mr. Woodbury’s duties consist in supplying 
Mr. Edison with negative plates, suitable 
for the best development of the Réntgen 
rays. He has tried the bromine and iodine 
salts of silver, with indifferent success, and 
he now intends to try the bromine and 
iodine salts of platinum. Speaking on this 
point, Mr. Woodbury said last night: 

‘Nothing is more remarkable about the 
Roéntgen rays than the fact that the plates 
most sensitive to ordinary white light are 
practically least sensitive to the Réntgen 
rays. Other things equal, the slower the 
plate, the better the development of the 
Réntgen photograph upon it. 

‘*My experience during the past few days 
leads me to believe that platinum will give 
better’ results than silver. I am about to 
make some plates with bromide of plat- 
inum, with a mixture of iodide of platinum 
to keep the plate clear, and from all I have 
learned it ought to make a better plate for 
these mysterious rays than any of the com- 
pounds of silver, though these are by far 
the most sensitive to the ordinary rays of 
white light.” : 

**T have had every kind of accident dur- 
ing the past week,” said Mr, Edison last 
evening. ‘‘ My tubes have burst, I have not 
been able to get as high a vacuum as I 
desired, and I have had to substitute two 
Leyden jars for the condensers which I 
have used heretofore. 

‘Yet, in spite of all these obstacles, I 
have got remarkably clear photographs by 
the Réntgen rays in thirty seconds. I 
tried German glass, which is made with 
lime, and at first got good results with it. 
Afterward it failed to act altogether. Our 
own glass, which has lead in it, acts much 
better. : 

“One of the greatest difficulties which 
I have encountered has been the actual get- 
ting of a high vacuum in a tube. After 
all the air possible has been taken out there 
remains the vapor of mercury from 
Sprengel air pump. I have tried putting a 
tube of four feet of solid crystals of iodine 
above the mercury in the air pump, in order 
to absorb the vapor which.rises from it at 
ordinary temperatures, but so far without 
success. As soon as I have looked at the 
vacuum with a spectroscope the mercury 
lines have come out as clear and as strong 
as ever. 

‘“*T have brought the X rays down to 
making a clear photograph through five 
inches of wood. I may try to get a photo- 
graph of the living skull any day now. In 
order to make the best vacuum possible, I 
am now using small tubes with small elec- 
trodes. It takes some time for the vapor 
of mercury to rise from the metal, and 
the quicker the exhaustion the less the 
amount of vapor.”’ 

Mr. Edison will continue at his work with 
tubes until he has achieved some definite 
result, As soon as he has discovered the 
best tubes and the fittest distance to get 
Réntgen photographs he will announce his 
results and cease his experiments. 





INJURED BY A RANGE EXPLOSION 


Two Men Hurt in an Accident at Cos- 
mopolitan Park. 


The fire-back of a large eighteen-foot 
range in the kitchen of Jacob Guterding’s 
Cosmopolitan Park, at One Hundred and 
Seventieth Street and Amsterdam Avenue, 
exploded yesterday morning and blew out 
the windows of the kitchen, and injured the 
cook, Henry Jacoby of 509 Washington 
Avenue, Brooklyn, and James Fuerbach of 
42 Rivington Street, a helper. 

The park had been closed since last Sum- 
mer until yesterday, when the Washing- 
ton Rangers were to have had a supper 
and dance. Guterding went to work to 
prepare for the occasion. The cooks did 


not think about the water pipes being 
frozen. The fire in the range had just got 
started when the range exploded with a 
roar like a blast. Bricks and mortar were 
hurled all over the room. The two men 
were standing only a few yards away, and 
were struck on the head by the flying 
bricks. The flying coals set fire to the floor 
in several places, but Jacoby, who was the 
less injured of the two, extinguished the 
fiames with a pail of water. 





DESCENDANTS OF CAPT. JOHN UNDERHILL 


D. H. Raymond Reads a Paper on the 
History of the Family. 


The yearly meeting of the Underhill So- 
ciety was held yesterday afternon in the 
Friends’ Seminary, Sixteenth Street and 
Rutherford Place. The society is formed 
of the descendants of Capt. John Underhill, 
the Indian fighter, who won renown during 
the bloody times of the early Colonial days. 

The society is using every effort to get 
the 6,000 or so of the Captain’s descendants 
to subscribe for a monument to be erected 
over his grave at Oyster Bay, L, I. 

At the meeting yesterday, D. H. Raymond, 
editor of The Tarrytown Argus, read a 
paper on the history and times of the Under- 


hill family from the time the “hot gos- 

peiler "’ came to the shores of this continent 

bet Gov. Winthrop, in 1630, to the present 
ay. 

The officers of the society are W. Wilson 
Underhill, President; Robert Underhill, Vice 
President; D. Harris Underhill, Historian, 
and Silas A, Underhill, Secretary. 





The Contractors Are Yielding. 


The striking pantsmakers held a mass 
meeting yesterday at New-Irving Hall, in 
Broome Street, and were told by their offi- 
cers that nearly all the contractors had 
signed the agreement with the union, and 
that the strike would be off to-morrow. 
Speeches of congratulation were made by 
Abraham Cohen, Zametkin, and other lead- 
ers of the United Hebrew Trades. 


the | 





Reasons Against Furnishing Luneh- 
eons in the Schools. 


IDEA NOT 


BOSTON Ss FAVORED 


Superintendent Jasper Says Publis 
Schools Are Not Charitable Insti- 
tutions—Mr. Maclay Takes a 

Similar View. 


The Bostonian idea that the Board ot 
Education should provide luncheon free to 
public school children whose Parents can< 
not afford to furnish it is not favorably re- 
garded by Superintendent Jasper of the 
public schools in this city. Mr. Jasper 


thinks it would be better to supply five-cent 
luncheons to the school children, and he 
will soon make a report to the Board of 
Education recommending such a scheme. 

I am opposed to converting the publie 
schools into charitable institutions,” said 
Mr. Jasper yesterday to a reporter for 
THE New-York Times. “I think the 
Board of Education is doing all that can 
be asked of it in giving free textbooks to 
the public school pupils. Charity should 
not be mixed with education. The moment 
free luncheons are provided for children 
who are unable to provide for themselves, 
Class distinction will be made that will 
work injuriously. Those pupils who have 
luncheon put up at home or who go home 
to luncheon will look down with contempt 
on their less fortunate mates who are 
obliged to apply for free food, and the lat- 
ter will be subjected to humiliations against 
which they should be protected. 

“The Board of Education recently ree 
ferred to me a plan for providing inexpen- 
sive luncheons for children who do not bring 
food to the schools and who live at a 
distance. The proposition is to set up lunch 
counters in the basements of the schools, 
and to supply pupils with good soup and 
bread and butter for a nickel. The cost 
to the pupils would about cover the ex- 
pense, so there would be no profit in it for 
the board. Private persons could supply 
the luncheons. The quality of the food 
supplied to the children would be subject 
to the approval of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and care could be exercised over the 
children’s diet to that extent. Children 
could thus be prevented from investing 
their small change in candy and other in- 
jurious things. I shall report favorably 
on this proposition, for there is no element 
of charity in it, but I am certain that a 
free lunch system would be bad in. every 
way. It would tend to destroy the self- 
respect of those who took advantage of it.’” 

A similar view of the matter was taken 
by Robert Maclay, President of the Board 
of Education. 

“The public school 
seriously injured by an 
charitable schemes,”’ he _ said. “As at 
present conducted, there is no distinction 
in the public schools between the children 
of the rich and the children of the poor. 
The capitalist in his brownstone mansion 
in Fifth Avenue and the laborer on the 
top floor of an east side tenement pay @ 
proportion of the school tax, and their 
children occupy the same _ benches, If 
you extend the freedom of the system to 
food for those who cannot afford to pay 
for it, you raise a barrier between the 
children of the well-to-do and the chil- 
dren of the poor, and the result will be 
disastrous. The moment you make the 
public schools charity schools, the sensi- 
tive poor men and women will remove their 
children, and send them to schools where 
they will have to pay for their tuition, or 
they will take them away from schools 
altogether. There should be no class or 
wealth distinctions in the public schools. 

‘It was lately proposed to transfer the 
Five Points House of Industry to the 
Board of Education, and I opposed it, be- 
cause I think such a proceeding would de- 
stroy its usefulness. The children in that 
school cannot be regarded in the same 
light as the children in the public schools, 
and they should not be placed in a posi- 
tion where they would be subject to an 
inevitable comparison that would place 
them at a disadvantage. All corporate 
schools should remain as they are, be- 
cause charitable institutions should not be 
grafted upon the public educational sys- 
tem. 

“As for the proposition 
cent luncheofts in the public schools, that 
might not be objectionable. It -~would cer- 
tainly allow us a certain supervision over 
the diet of school children. I would not 
want pie and doughnuts included in the 
menu of a 5-cent luncheon, Children ruin 
their stomachs with pie and doughnuts. 
They need beef. Beef eaters conquer the 
world. I once engaged a man who looked 
strong and hearty to work for me. He 
looked as if he had the strength of a giant, 
but when dinner time came he turned out 
to be a pie eater, and I soon found he 
was not of any use, and I had to discharge 
him. School children should be taught to 
eschew pie. If 5-cent luncheons will wean 
them from the pie habit, that will more 
than justify the scheme.” 


system would be 
introduction of 


to provide 5- 





WILL BE A “BATTLE OF FLOWERS” 


Preparations for the Hebrew Charity 
Ball Wednesday Evening. 


The sale of tickets and boxes for the com- 
ing Hebrew Charity Ball, which takes place 
Wednesday night in Carnegie Hall, is ex- 
ceeding all expectations. This ball is meant 
to succeed the Purim ball, which was one 
of the society events of the city until a 
few years ago, when it was discontinued. 

The ball Wednesday evening will be given 
under the auspices of the Young Ladies 
and Gentlemen’s League of the Monteflore 
Home. More than 3,000 persons will attend, 
including Mayor Strong and probably Gov. 
Morton and some members of his staff. 

A feature of the ball will be “ the Battle 
cf Flowers,” a reproduction of'the scene 
which has made some of the grand balls of 
Nice and recently of the French capital fa- 
mous. 

.Twenty-four young society women_ will 
take part in this event. They will be 
allotted places in the centre of the main 
floor, and under the direction of Mrs. Carl 
Marwig, will perform a number of grace- 
ful dance movements. As they circle around 
the premiere danseuse they will throw flow- 
ers at the occupants of the boxes and other 
spectators, who will return the compliment 
by casting bouquets at the dancers. The 
dance is quite long and enough flowers will 
be exchanged between the dancers apd the 
spectators to equip a conservatory. 

This dance will precede the grand march, 
in which several hundred couples will par- 
ticipate. 

A mOne the box holders will be F. Sulze 
berger, M. Guggenheim, Louis Stern, 
George A. Kessler, Leopold Stern, Louis 
Gans, B. J. Ludwig, Selmar Hess, Samuel 
Sachs, Eugene Arstein, Mrs. Simon Borg, 
A. Burkhart, Charles Lewis, Isaac Blumen- 
thal, V. Henry Rothschild, L. Lewisohn, 
Michael Friedsam, M. Weinberg, Samuel 
Untermyer, Jacob H. Schiff, S. Loeb, M. 
Oppenheimer, S. M. Sehafer, M. W. Men- 
del, J. Barnard, and Isaac Hirsch. 





New Use for Special Delivery Stamps. 


From The Chicago Chronicle. 

Mrs. Olney, wife of the Secretary of 
State, recently evolved an invention which 
has been a revelation to the Post Office 
Department. Mrs, Olney’s discovery may 
prove of value to other people. She had 
a daughter living abroad. Letters from 
her were always received just too late to 
be answered by return steamer of the 
same date. After pusaling over it some 
time, Mrs. Olney, who was living in Boston 
at the time, queried the post office author- 
ities as to whether a special delivery stamp 
placed on a letier mailed in a foreign coun- 
try would be delivered any uicker for it 
on this side. The answer finally came that 
unless the special stamp was canceled 
fore it landed here, it ought to be de- 
livered as any other letter. similarly 
stamped. Accordingly, one of the United 
States special delivery stamps was placed 
on the next letter mailed in Germany to 
Mrs. Olney. _Under it in German was the 
direction: ‘“‘ This stamp is not to be can- 
celed in Germany.” he scheme worked 
perfectly. The letter arrived ahead of 
the time of previous ones, and answer was 
sent back by steamer sailing the same day. 
Many letters have since been sent in the 
same manner, and.the special stamp always 
dees its work as desired. It is 
of ¢ 
goes 
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Washington’s Birthday a Close Holiday 
in the Banking District. 


LONDON MARKET CONTINUES STRONG 


The Bank Statement in Detail—Con- 
fusion as the Result of the Bond 
Sentbintioin~Riuae in Reserve. 

SaturDar—P. M. 
Washington's Birthday was observed in 
this city as a close holiday. 
London, 


to-day In 


the market for Americans was 
dull, but firm. St. Paul, Louisville and 
Nashville, and Erie second consols were 
up % and others practically un- 
changed. 


were 


BANK CLEARINGS. 


The Clearing House returns for the week 
ended Feb. (Seturday’s figures esti- 
mated,) telegraphed to The Financial 
Chronicle, make the following showing: 

1896. 1895. 
. .$524,826, 765 $302,322,082 
68,884,275 47,305,876 
52,502,774 39,457,944 
11,408,083 7,246,408 
68,761,514 55,055,236 
19,249,965 14,364,407 
$8,345,581 5,776,453 


oo 
~—) 


New-York: 
Boston 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore 
Chicago 

Bt. Louis.... 
New-Orlears. 


Seven q cities, 
5 days... ...$753,978,960 

Other cities, 
ae 128,479,268 
Total ali cit- : 
ies, 5 days.$882,458,228 

cities, 1 


$471,528,406 
99,493,278 


$571,021,684 
150,207,310 —100.0 


Total all 
ies for 
week $721,228,994 +-22.1 
Complete returns for the week ended Feb. 

15 show, compared with the corr-sponding 

week in 1895, a gain of 15.5 per cent.; with 

the same week in 1804, an_ increase of 21 

per cent., and with 1893, a loss of 23.4 per 

cent. Outside of New-York, the gain over 

1895 was 8.2, and the gain over 1894 11.8 

pc. cent. Compared with 1893, the loss was 

is.7 per cent. ‘ 


the 





RAILWAY EARNINGS. 


1895. 
285 
$5,554 
53,389 
384,006 


1896. 
285 


$9,077 


Atlantic & Dan.— 
Mileage . 
2d week Feb.. 
From Jan, 1.. 59,050 
From July 1.. 402,545 


Bur., C. R. & Nor.— 
Mileage 
2d week Feb.. 
From Jan. 1.. 546,906 
From July 1.. 3,478,508 
Chic. & Grand T.— 
lst week Feb.. 57,185 
From Jan. 1.. 354,126 
Cleve., Canton & South.— 
Mileage im 216 
lst week Peb.. 
From Jan, l.. 
Col... S. & H.— 
Mileage 27 
2d week Feb... $13, 67 
From Jan. 1.. 85,439 
D. M. & Kan. City— 
ist ‘week Feb.. $2,099 $ 
From Jan. 1.. 12,194 
Det.. G. H. & Mil.— 
lst week Feb.. 
From Jan. 1.. 
Dul., S&S. & & At.— 
Mileage ...... 
lst week Feb.. 
From Jan. 1.. 
From July 1.. 
Georgia— 
Mileage 0 
ist week Feb.. $33,074 
2d week Feb.. < ¢ 33,122 
From Jan. 1%. 2 } ,75 184,628 
From July 1... 1,040,181 


Grand Trunk— 
Mileage 
2d week Feb.. 
From Jan. 1.. 2,060,758 
From July 1.. 12,831,620 
Keokuk & West.— 
Mileage 
lst week Feb.. 
From Jan. 1.. 
From July 1.. 
Mex. South.— 
Mileage 
4th week Jan.. 
From Jan. 1.. 
Ohio River— 
Mileage 
2d week Feb.. 
From Jan. 1.. 101,783 
From July 1.. 2,504,690 
Bher., Shreve. & South.— 
Mileage £ 
Ist week Feb.. 
From Jan. 1.. 
From July 1.. 232 
Tol., Peo. & West.— 
Mileage 
lst week Feb.. 
From Jan. 1.. 107,967 
From July 1.. 638,493 
Augusta South. for January— 
Gross earnings. $5,243 
Op. expenses.. 3,627 
Net earnings... 1,616 
Georgia for January— 
Mileage 
Gross earnings. 
Op. éxpenses.. 
Net earnings... 
Other income. 
Total income.. 
From July 1—- 
Gross earnings. 
Op. expenses.. 
Net earnings.. 
Other income. 31,806 61,806 
Total income. 389,402 355,865 
Ga. South. & Florida for January— 
ross earnings. 86,146 70,736 
Op. expenses.. 39,292 52,350 
Net earnings.. #6,854 18,386 
From July 
Gross ear 


1,134 
$66,090 
406,775 

2,393,293 


1,134 1,1 
$78,486 $65,701 


437,023 


33,360 
256,862 


216 
$10,517 


$9,051 
60,667 


54,208 
272 
$16,101 
100,474 


9 
7 


37 
,65 


13,374 


15,003 
88,131 


94,441 


593 
$35,071 
153,621 

1,044,001 


587 
$37,326 
170,142 

1,049,079 


$23,696 
127,672 
1,154,904 


307 


3,512 
$282,789 
2,105,148 
13,008,051 


3,512 


$277,159 


148 
$7,770 
37,736 

242,440 


148 
$6,387 
41,855 

251,025 
227 
$14,914 
89,725 


227 
$13,202 
40,422 


215 
$10,874 
68,442 
2,219,185 


915 


$18,479 


155 
$7,927 
35,290 
224,855 
247 247 
$19,477 $17,742 

97,414 
585,645 


88,814 
604,949 


3,542 
2,761 
781 


307 
$108,498 
70,044 
38,454 
30,430 
68,884 


307 
54,284 
.219 
54,065 
30,430 
,495 


76,816 
43,416 
30,430 
78,846 


873,204 
489,723 
383,531 

61,806 
445,237 


842,852 
548,823 
294,059 


38, 78S 
192 
7,596 


90,712 
59,455 


31,257 


020 527,786 
Op. expenses.. 2.543 375,484 
Net earnings.. 7,477 152,302 

Mobile & Ohio for January— 

299,852 270,699 

Op. expenses.. 181,538 168,342 

Net earnings.. 118,314 102,357 
From July 1— 


Gross earnings. ,942,200 
Op. expenses.. , 282,937 ,176,537 
Net earnings... 910,753 765,663 
Ohio River for December— 
Mileage 215 
Gross earnings. $80,704 
Op. expenses... 48,223 
Net earnings.. 32,481 
From July 1— 
Gross earnings. 
Op. expenses.. 
Net earnings.. 
From Jan. 1— 
Gross earnings. 
Dp. expenses.. 567,728 
Net earnings.. 319,543 
Bpokane Falls & North. 
Gross earnings. 5 
Op. expenses.. 9,387 
Net earnings... 16,441 


498,934 
376,391 
122,543 


2,193,690 


215 
$55,347 
34,990 
20,357 


215 
$50,134 
36,420 
13,714 


416,756 
230,410 
186,346 


790,262 
478,534 
311,728 


537,514 
336,523 
200,991 


413,150 
236,121 
177,029 
887,271 712,431 
435,468 
276,963 
for January— 
778 18,632 
11,582 
7,050 





THE LONDON MARKET. 


Money in London, % per cent. The rate of 
discount in the open market for both short 
and three months’ bills is 1 per cent. The 
amount of bullion gone into the Bank of 
England on balance to-day is £44,000. Paris 
advices quote 3 per cent. rentes at 102f 8714c 
Yor the account, and exchange on London 
at 25f 24c for checks. 

Berlin exchange on London, 20 marks 46 
pfennigs for sight, and 20 marks 394% pfen- 
nigs for 90-day bills. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


BUFFALO, Feb. 22.—Cattle—Receipts last 24 
hours, 4,312 head; total for week thus far, 16,126 
head; for same time last week, 16,357 head; 
consigned through, 4,272 head; to New-York, 
1,980 head; on sale, 40 head; market opened 
slow and unchanged, with no very good here; 
Closed quiet, but steady; few fair light steers 
and heifers, $3@$3.15; bulls, $2.40@$3.25. Hozs— 
Receipts last 24 hours, 9,280 head; total for week 
thus far, 59,360 head; for same time last week, 
48,480 head; consigned through, 4,480 head; to 
New-York, 5,600 head; on sale, 6,400 head; mar- 
ket opened steady, but slow; closed dull at 5c 
decline; early sales: Yorkers, $4.50; generally 
light, do, $4.50@$4.55; mixed packers, $4.40@ 
$4.45; good heavy, $4.87144@$4.40; mediums, 
64.40@$4.4744 roughs, $4.50@$4; stags, $3@$3.75; 
late sales: Yorkers, $4.45; good mixed, $4.40, 
with a few left over. Sheep and Lambs—Re- 
ceipts last 24 hours, 6,600 head; total for week 
thus far, 658,400 head; for same time last 
week, 63.400 head; consigned through, 600 head; 
to New-York, 1,400 head; on sale, 10,000 head, in- 
cluding holdovers; market opened strong for 
sheep, but slow and from 10@lic lower for 
lambs; closed dull and weak for lambs, with 
several loads unsold, but steady to firm for 
sheep; good mixed sheep, $3.60@$3.90@$4; light 
to fair, $2.85@$3.50; culls, $2@$2.75; prime lambs, 

-G5@$4.80; fair to good, $4.25@$4.60; light, $4@ 

20; culls and common, $3@§4; export sheep, 

90@$4.25. 


: Bast Liberty, Feb. 22.—Cattie—Receipts 
_ light; market steady; feeders to prime, $3.30@ 
$4.60; calves, $2.50@$7. Hogs—Receipts light; 
es: t active, and ali sold about Sc higher; me- 
weight, Philadelphias, = 
pigs, $4. 





THE BANK STATEMENT. 


Large Changes In the Items us a Result of the Bund Trasaction—A De- 
erenuse in Reserve of More Than Eight Millions. 

The weekly statement of the New-York City Associated Banks, issued Friday, showed 

a decrease in reserve of $8,191,825. The banks now hold $28,627,050 in excess of the 


legal requirements. 


The following table shows the condition of 


compared with last week: 


Legal tenders 
Net deposits 
Circulation 


the New-York City banks this week as 


Feb. 21. 
$457,795, 860 
87,189,300 
489,732,600 
386,400 


Differences, 
$6,052,700 


The following table gives the surplus reserve of the New-York City banks from the 
beginning of the year 1896 up to and including the statement issued to-day, with the 
surplus of the corresponding weeks of the years 1895 and 1894: 


Week ended— 
Jan, 4 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 


1894. 
$83,796,650 
92,583,675 
102,754,450 
109,043, 000 
111,623,000 


40,182,425 93, 766, 2° 85,633,700 


28,627,050 


74,536,825 


29,822,725 74,767,500 


The following table shows the surplus reserve at this time for a series of years: 


1896 
1895 
1894 
1893 
1892 


$28,627,050 
2Y, 822,725 


a bee biabawes bbSbcSb0s se 0s KEE 26,969, 700 
The 


$13,630,275 
2,364,200 
15,740,150 
15,200,425 
11,393,000 


following table gives the details of the principal items of the bank statement, 


as well as the percentage of reserve to liabilities of the individual banks: 


3anks. Capital. ‘Net Profits. 
Bank of N. Y. Nat’! 
Banking Asociation.. 
Bank of Manhattan Co, 
Merchants’ Nat’] Bank. 
Mechanics’ Nat’! Bank. 
Bank of America 
Phenix Nat’! Bank.... 
National City Bank... 
Tradesmen’s Nat. Bank 
Chemical Nat'l Bank... 
Merchants’ Exchange 
National 
Gallatin Nat’l Bank... 
Nat’l Butchers’ 
Drovers’ 
Mechanics’ 
ers’ Bank 
Greenwich 
Leather Manufacturers’ 
National Bank 
Seventh Nat’! Bank.... 
Bank of the State of 


2,078,500 
9 


8,207,700 
-' 72,400 
7,382,500 


164,500 
1,620,500 


229,500 


330,200 
172,300 


478,600 
105,300 


489,400 


2,344,300 
3,570,100 


American Exchange 
National Bank 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 
Nat, Broadway Bank... 
Mercantile Nat. Bank.. 
Pacific Bank 
Nat. Bank of the Rep. 
Chatham Nat. Bank... 
People’s Bank 
Nat. Bank of N. Am... 
Hanover Nat. Bank... 
Irving National Bank.. 
Nat. Citizens’ Bank.... 
Nassau Bank 
Mar. & Ful. N. Bank. 
Nat. Shoe & L’r Bank. 
Corn Exchange Bank.. 
Continental Nat. Bank. 
Oriental Bank......... 
Imp. & Trad. Nat. B.. 
National Park Bank... 
East River Nat. Bank. 
Fourth Nat. Bank..... 
Central Nat. Bank.... 
Second Nat. Bank 
Ninth National Bank.. 
First National Bank... 
Third National Bank.. 
N. Y. Nat. Ex. Bank.. 
Bowery Bank 
New-York County Nat. 
German-American ..... 
Chase National 
Fifth Avenue 
German Exchange 
Germania 
United States National. 
Lincoln National 
Garfield National 
Fifth National 
Bank of the Metropolis. 
West 
Seaboard National 
Sixth National........ 
Western National 
First National, Br’klyn. 
Southern National 
National Union.... 
Liberty 
N. Y. Produce Exch.. 


Nat Banks. .$50,350,000 
10,772,700 


Pa r] 
o 
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154,500 
295,500 


$60,423,400 
12,593, 700 





Total, 
Total, State Banks. 


$1,965,400 $12,290,000 


22'510,000 


to 


se 
NONNNNON US IS OF 


to hoe 


we 


Percentage of Reserve to 
—_————————————Liabili- 
Deposits. 


$11,370,000 


Loans. Specie, Legals. 


$1,520,000 
60,000 


ties. 


201,000 


8,873,100 
5,977,700 


1,504,100 


2,580,000 
943,300 


3,439,200 
1,704,400 


4,186,200 
4,593,000 


1,442,700 


2,440,000 
949,600 


3,167,700 
1,957,300 


2,360,400 
19,455,000 
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237,200 
275,100 


82,800 
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$61,122,700 $73,017,100 $457,795,800 $63,920,900 $87,139,300 $489,732, 600 


*As per official 


reports.—48 National banks, Dec. 18, 1895; 18 State Banks, Dec. 2 


1895. 
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THE SPECIE 


MOVEMENT. 


The detaiis of the specie exports from New-York for the week werei 


Date. Destination. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Steamer. 
18... .St. 
21....Etruria 


*Amount. 
$554,500 


Character. 
Silver bars 
Silver bars 


TOO LATE. 


. Aurania 

. Aurania.......... . 
Cherokee San Domingo 

San Domingo 


.. Antonio Zambrano.San Domingo 


The details of specie imported were: 


Steamer. From 
Philadelphia 
Allianca 
ays rawse nbs vedssenubaee Southampton... 
Advance Cc 
tok 
Seguranca 
Allianca 
Allianca 
Flamborough 


Saratoga 


Southampton 
DOE: OWE’. «so sn 0d co0dansdn Surniam 
Etruria Liverpool 
Germanic Liverpool 
St. Southampton 
Allianca 
Allianca 
Seguranca 
Saratoga 
Seguranca 


Total ..ocesccvveece 


Silver bars 

Silver coin (Mexican) 
Silver coin (Mexican) 
Gold coin (United States) 
Silver coin (Mexican) 


Amount. 
2,781 


Character, 
American gold coin 
. «..-Amerzican gold coin... 
.-American goid coin: 
--American silver coin 
Foreign gold coin 
Foreign gold coin 
Foreign silver coin 
Foreign silver coin 
Foreign silver coin 


513,000 
G00, 000 








$3.95; heavy, $3.80@$3.90; pigs, $3.50@$3.85. 
Cattle—Receipts, 500 head; market steady; native 
steers, $3@$4.10; cows and heifers, best, $2.90@ 
$3.30; fair to good, $1.90@$2.90; bulls, $2.25@ 
$3; stockers and feeders, $3@$3.60; extras and 
Western, $2.80@$3.40; calves, $4@$10. Sheep— 
Receipts, 300 head; market steady. 


St. Louis, Feb. 22.—Cattle—Receipts, 88 head; 
market very dull; native steers, $3.50; cows, 
$2.40. Hogs—Receipts, 2,550 head; no good hogs 
on sale. Sheep—Receipts, 393 head; practically 
no market; native sheep, $3.25. 





CHICAGO LIVE STOCK. 


22.—CATTLE—Receipts, 200 
head; market steady; common to extra steers, 
$3.20@$4.50; stockers and feeders, $2.75@$3.85; 
cows and culls, $1.50@$3.50; calves, $3@$6.25; 
Texans, $2.35@$3.85. 

HOGS—Receipts, 11,500 head; market steady; 
heavy packing and shipping lots, $3.95@$4.20; 
common to choice mixed, $4.20; choice assorted, 
St SEOUE. S36; light, $3.95@$4.27%4; pigs, $3.20@ 
4.20. 
SHEEP—Receipts, 1,000 head; market steady; 
gg to choice, $2.50@$3.70; lambs, $3.25@ 
4.85. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 





FOREIGN MARKETS, 


LIVERPOOL, Feb. 22—1 P. M.—Beef—Extra In- 
dia mess dull at 7Tls 3d; prime mess dull at 56s 
8d. Pork—Prime mess, Western, fine, dull at 51s 
8d; do, medium, dull at 46s 3d. Hams—Short 
cut, about 14 to 16 lb, dull at 38s 6d. Bacon— 
Cumberland cut, about 28 to 30 Ib, dirm at 28s 
6d; short rib, about 25 lb, firm at 27s; long clear 
middles, about 45 lb, steady at 27s; long and 
short clear middles, about 55 Ib, steady at 26s; 
shoulders, about 12 to 18 lb, easy at 25s. Lard— 
Prime Western, spot, dull at 27s 6d. Cheese— 
American finest white dull at 45s; do, colored, 
dull at 45s. Tallow—Prime city steady at 20s 9d. 
Cottonseed Oil—Liverpool, refined, steady at 17s. 
Spirits of turpentine steady at 21s. Resin—Com- 
mon steady at 4s 74d. Wheat—No. 2 red, Win- 
ter, firm at 5s 7d; No. 1 Northern, Spring, firm 
at 5s 64d. Flour—St. Louis fancy, Winter, dull 
at 7s 9d. Corn—Mixed, Western, spot, firm at 
8s 4d; February steady at 3s; March steady at 
8s od; April steady at 38s %d. Hops at London— 
Pacific coast steady at 30s@40s. 

middling, 4d. 


1 P. M.—Cotton—American, 

The sales of the day were 8, es, and in- 
cluded 6,700 bales American. Futures closed 
firm; American, middling, low middling clause, 
February delivery, 4 24-64@4 25-64d, sellers; Feb- 
ruary and March delivery, 4 28-64d, buyers; 
March and April delivery, 4 22-64 23-64d, sell- 
ers; April and May delivery, 4 21-64d, sellers; 
May and June delivery, 4 20-64@4 21-64d, sell- 
ers; June and July delivery, 4 19-64@4 20-64d, 
buyers; July and August delivery, 4 19-64d, value; 
August and September delivery, 4 16-64@4 17-644, 
sellers; September and October delivery, 4 8-64d, 
buyers; October and November delivery, 4 4-64d, 
sellers; November and December delivery, 4 8-64 
@4 4-64d, sellers. 

LONDON, Feb. 22—4 P. M.—Produce—Sugar, 
lds per cwt for Cuba centrifugal, polarizing 96° 
test, and 12s 8d for Cuba muscovado, fair re- 
lining. Beet Sugar—February, 12s 6%d; June, 
12s 104,d. Refined petroleum, 5 7-16d@5%d per 
gallon, 

LONDON, Feb. 22.—The imports of wool for the 
week have been as follows: From New South 
Wales, 3,098 bales; Queensland, 480 bales; 
Victoria, 1,303 bales; South Australia, 120 bales; 
West Australia, 48 bales; Persia, 1,269 bales; 
France, 1,494 bales; Belgium, 556 bales; other 
points, 247 bales. The arrivals for the next 
series aggregate 193,552 bales, of which 655,000 
bales were forwarded direct, 
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SHAKESPEARE IN DENMARK 


Evidences that the Poet Acted in the 
Palace of Elsinore. 


From The Westminster Gazette. 

Addressing the Elizabethan Society at 
Toynbee Hall, Dr. Ion Stefansson of 
Copenhagen read a paper on the question 
‘Did Shakespeare Visit Denmark?” He 
said there was a strong probability in 
favor of the view that Shakespeare may 
have been in Denmark in 1586. This idea 
was, he thought, proved by references in 
the play of ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ and by evidence 
from the Danish records. 

Local knowledge was pointed out in ref- 
erences to rooms in the Castle of Elsinore. 
There was constant intercourse with Den- 
mark in Shakespeare’s time, and James 
VI. of Scotland, who succeeded Elizabeth, 
married Anne, daughter of the Danish 
King. There could, then, have been little 
wonder if Shakespeare went there. 

In the scene where Hamlet rebukes his 


mother for her second marriage he de- 
scribes two portraits, and hitherto in the 
acted play it was the custom for the Queen 
to be wearing a medallion portrait of her 
second husband, while Hamlet produced 
the portrait of his father. In the play, 
however, Shakespeare makes Hamlet de- 
scribe a man of full stature, and William 
Seager, who went to invest the Danish 
King with the Order of the Garter, told 
Stow, whose account is preserved, that 
there were in one large chamber of Elsi- 
nore the portraits of a great many of the 
Kings of Denmark woven in tapestry. This 
was, in 1608, and the earliest appearance 
of “‘Hamlet”’ was 1602. All these tapestry 

traits existed down to 1859, when a 
arge number of them was destroyed by 
fire, and what remained—some eighteen or 
nineteen portraits—were now in a museum 
at Copenhagen. 

The references to the drinking cus- 
toms were minutely accurate, and the names 
used were all strictly correct. So early 
as 1579-80 English ‘‘ instrumentalists”? and 
actors were present at the Danish Court; 
this was in the time of Frederick II., who 
was very fond of seeing plays acted. There 
was an entry in the accounts of the town 
of Elsinore for 1585 with regard to the re-. 
construction of a wall broken down dur- 
ing the representation of a play by Eng- 
lish actors in a court-yard. he names 
of the actors were preserved. Three oi 
them were William Kemp, George Bryant, 
and Thomas Pope. 

Thomas Heywood, in 1612, speaks of a 
com y of actors, approved by the Earl 
of icester, going to Denmark, showing 
that actors were constantly going abroad 
to represent plays. Of the actors named, 
William Kemp and Thomas. Pope were 
known to have been associated with Shake- 
speare for many years. Now Shakespeare 
was thought to have first Sppeared in 
London about 1592, from 1 to that 
iaae nothing was. known of him. The 
ecturer suggested that, through the in- 
fluepce of the Earl of Leicester, Shake- 
speare was duri those seven missing 
years with a strolling company in Den- 
mark and elsewhere..; The usual way of 
reach was to sail from Hull 
to Elsinore, which would occupy a week; 
and during that voyage ample opportunity 

Shakespeare to acquire that 
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BANKS, 


Merchants’ National Bank 
CAP. AND SURPLUS, $2,900,000. 


Chemical National 


42 Wall St. 





270 Broadway. 


National Bank of Commerce 
CAP. AND SUR. $8,5C0,C00. 





29 Nassau St. 


Mercantile National Bank 


Cap. and Surplus, $1,900,000. 
191 Broadwry. 


Hanover National Bank 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,900,000. 
9 and 11 Nassau St. 


The Nassau Bank 


Corner Beekman and Nassau Streets, 


Fourth National 














16 Nassau St. 





Centra! National 


322 Broadway. 
Chase National Banx 
16 Nassau Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Fourth Street National Bank 
Cap‘tal, $1,506,000, Surplus, $1,115,000. 














TRUST COMPANIES. 


Continental Trust Company 
18 Wall Street. 
ATLANTIC TRUST COMPANY, 
39 WILLIAM STREET. 
L. V. F. RANDOLPH, Pres. J. 8S. SUYDAM, Sc’y. 


NEW-YORK SECURITY & TRUST co., 
44 and 46 Wall Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,000,000 


The State Trust Co. 











236 Wall Street. 


Anited States Mortgage & Crust Eo. 


Capital $2,000,000. Surplus $1,000,000, 
MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 59 CEDAR ST. 


Washington Trust Company 
Stewart Building, 280 Broadway. 
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PROPHETS 


are becoming more plenti- 
fuleach day. They are new 
and fresh, and the compe- 
tition is so fierce that we 
have concluded to leave the 
field to them for the pres- 
ent. Guess our good nature 
is due to our having enough 
to do. ‘geile 


Wonder Who “ We” Are. 





W. N. COLER & CO., 
Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR ALL IN- 
VESTMENT SECURITIES. 


34 NASSAU STREET, N.Y. 
J.S. BACHE & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


47 Exchange Place, 43 Leonard St., N. ¥. 
' Members of the 
New-York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes und Chienge Board of 
Trade. 


Orders executed in COTTON in New- 
York, New-Orleans «nd Liverpool. 


HOLMES & CO., 


61 Broadway, New-York. 
MEMBERS OF THEN. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 

Receive accounts and deposits of Firms, Indi- 
viduals, &c., and allow interest on daily bal- 
ances. 

Buy and sell for cash or carry on margin at 
lowest rates of interest on the New-York, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, and Chicago Stock Exchanges, 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Cotton, &c. i 
BRANCH OFFICE, HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN, COTTON, 
and all securities that are dealt in on New-York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Philadelphia, or Bos- 
ton Exchanges bought and sold for cash 
or carried on margin. 

Market Letter on Application. 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


HOLLISTER & BABCOCK 


BANKERS & BROKERS, 
17 AND 19 BROAD ST. 


MEMBERS NEW-YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


ALL N. Y. CITY STREET RAILWAY 


AND OTHER INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


R. J. JACOBS & CO., 
41 NEW ST., NEW-YORK. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. Orders for 
stocks and bonds executed on commission. 
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St. Joseph and Grand Island 
Railroad Company. 


The first mortgage bondholders are hereby noti- 
fied that, a decree of foreclosure and sale having 
been obtained, the property covered by the mort- 
gage will be sold at an early date. Under the 
conditions of the Bondholders’ Agreement, dated 
June 1, 1894, $6,300,000 of First Mortgage 
Bonds have been deposited. Bonds not 
deposited will be received either at the CEN- 
TRAL TRU AN OF 


. I NEW- 
YORK, 54 


























Wall Street. New-York, or at the 
OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY, Boston, 
until further notice, on payment of a penalty of 
three per cent. 

New-York, Feb. 7, 1896. 


F. P. OLCOTT, 
Ch 


HENRY BUDGE, 
WILLIAM L. BULL, 
GORDON ABBOTT, 
J. N. WALLACE, Secretary, 54 Wall Street. 
WILLIAM STRAUSS, Counsel. 
NEW-ORLEANS PACIFIC LAND GRANT 
STUBS. 
MECHANICAL RUBBER CO, 
BUFFALO & NIAGARA FALLS RY. CO. 
BROOKLYN TRACTION CoO. 
PITTSBURG, SHENANGO & LAKE ERIE R.R. 
ET RY. CO. 


COLUMBUS STRE 
WELSBACH COMMERCIAL Co. 


STREET RAILWAY SECURITIES A 
PECIALTY, 


GUSTAVUS MAAS, 


26 BROAD ST. 


United States New 4s, 


BY 


rman, 
+ Committee. 








DEALT IN 


TOBEY & KIRE,* 


NO. 8 BROAD ST. 


ALLEGHENY VALLEY RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Office of the Treasurer. 
Pittsburg, Feb. 20, 1896. 
Holders of the first mortgage 7 3-10 bonds of the 
Allegheny Valley Railroad Company, due March 
1, 1896, will receive payment of the principal and 
interest of said bonds on presentation at this 
office, or at the office of the Treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company in the City of 


Philadelphia. 
THOMAS R. ROBINSON, Treasurer. 


BROWN BROTHERS ‘& 00., 
NO. Sy ALL ST., 


MMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ 
IN ALL PARTS OF 
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A BULL CAMPAIGN. 


The market is developing all the signs of a 
strong bull movement. At home and abroad in- 
vestment and speculative buying of American 
securities is better than for many months past. 
The prominent feature is that as prices ad- 
vance market grows stronger. 

With present conditions in force the pronounced 
upward movement now under way is a legiti- 
mate one, in which much improved railroad 
earnings are playing an important part. 


GOOD EARNINGS, EASY MONEY, IM- 
PROVED TRADE OUTLOOK, ACTIVE 
SPRING BUSINESS IN SIGHT, READ- 
JUSTMENT OF TREASURY RESERVE, 
AND FAVORABLE FOREIGN OUTLOOK 
ALL FAVOR THE PURCHASE OF 
STOCKS AND BONDS. 


WHEAT, 


Important elements in the situation are that 
the Argentine crop is poor in quality, and ex- 
ports from India the smallest in fifteen years. 
Great Britain’s requirements are increasing, and 
the whole foreign outlook for American wheat 
is bright. 

AT HOME VISIBLE SUPPLY IN THE 
NORTHWEST IS RAPIDLY DECREASING. 
CASH WHEAT COMMANDS A GOOD PRE- 
MIUM, WHICH FORESHADOWS HIGHER 
AND ACTIVE MARKETS. 

Write or call for our ‘* 400-PAGE MANUAL,” 
(llustrated with railroad maps, giving complete 
information of all RAILROAD and INDUSTRI- 
AL properties, including highest and lowest 
prices for a series of 10 to 30 years of Stocks, 
Bonds, Grain, and Cotton, and also the methods 
of buying and selling on margin. 

ISSUED GRATIS AND MAILED FREE. 
STOCK (DS GRAIN, 
COTTON, 


NDS, 
PROVISIONS, 
Bought and sold for cash on a margin of 3 to 5 
per cent. Commission, 1-16. 

DETERMINING THE FINANCIAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY OF THE FIRM WITH 
WHICH YOU DEAL IS AS IMPORTANT 
AS SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCKS. 
New-York National Bank references furnished, 

Twenty years’ experience, largest clientele, 
most commodious offices, best brokerage service. 


HAIGHT SFREESE 


BANKERS 


AND 


1 _ 

COMMISSION STOCK BROKERS, 
53 BROADWAY. NEW-YORK CITY. 
UP-TOWN BRANCH: - 

1,132 Broadway, next to Delmonico’s, near 26th St. 

BOSTON OFFICE: 
85 STATE ST. 
DIRECT WIRES. 
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THE NEW 


ck Exchange 


IS NOW AN ABSOLUTE CERTAINTY. THE 
MANIFESTATION OF INTEREST IS CONTIN- 
UED. BROKERS, BANKERS, BUSINESS MEN, 
AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC ARE ENCOUR- 
AGING THE MOVEMENT WITH ENTHUSIASM 
AND PRACTICAL SUPPORT, ONE OF FOUR 
LEADING FINANCIAL PAPERS OF LAST 
WEEK SAYS: 

‘““FOR SOME TIME PAST IT HAS BECOME 
APPARENT IN FINANCIAL CIRCLES THAT 
THERE WAS CERTAINLY ROOM FOR THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW STOCK EX- 
CHANGE. EXISTING FACILITIES OF THIS 
CHARACTER HAVE NOT BEEN ENTIRELY 
SATISFACTORY, OWING TO ‘THE ILLIBERAL 
RULES AND REGULATIONS THAT HAVE 
GOVERNED THOSE BODIES ALREADY IN 
EXISTENCE. THE PROVISIONS UNDER 
WHICH THE OLD EXCHANGES WERE OP- 
ERATED WERE FREQUENTLY OF AN _l N- 
JUST NATURE THAT WERE ANNOYING TO 
OPERATORS, AND A NEW EXCHANGE, 
BASED UPON A MORE PROGRESSIVE CON- 
DITION OF THINGS, WOULD BE APPRE- 
CIATED BY BROKERS GENERALLY.” 

STILL ANOTHER SAYS: ‘IT IS INTENDED 
THAT THE NEW STOCK EXCHANGE SHALL 
OCCUPY A POSITION ENTIRELY ITS OWN. 
ONB OF ITS DEPARTMENTS WILL BE THE 
HOLDING OF AUCTION SALES TO WHICH 
THE PUBLIC WILL BE ADMITTED. IN DI- 
VISION OF ESTATES, &C., MANY SECURI- 
TIES, STOCKS, BONDS, MORTGAGES, &C., 
ARE THROWN UPON THE MARKET. THESE 
WILL BE SOLD SOMEWHAT AFTER THE 
MANNER OF THE PARIS BOURSE, WHICH 
HAS MANY FEATURES WHICH WE ON THIS 
SIDE OF THE WATER WOULD DO WELL TO 
IMITATE.” 

MEMBERSHIP LISTS WILL BE OPENED 
SHORTLY, AND ALL DESIRING TO BE EN- 
ROLLED, OR THOSE SEEKING FURTHER 
INFORMATION, SHOULD ADDRESS 

** EXCHANGE,’’ CARE BISBEE, CLARK 
EMMETT, 34 PINE ST., NEW-YORK CITY. 

JAMES TicPHERSON, 

Landscape Gardener, Trenton, N. J. 

Plans planting material, the selection of sites, 
and supervision for arrangements of parks, 
arboreta, college grounds, and gardens. Sound 
practice and reasonable terms. 
ff... L— 
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Dividends. 
WEST INDIA IMPROVEMENT CO., 
27 Pine Street, New-York, Feb. 22, 1896, 

The coupons of the First Mortgage Bonds of 
this Company, due March 1, 1896, will be paid on 
presentation at this office, except coupons 

Nos. to 414 inclusive, 

Nos. 420 to 640 inclusive, 
which will be paid on the same day at the rate 
of FOUR POUNDS STERLING for each coupon, 
on presentation at the office of Messrs. Mildred, 
Goyeneche & Co., No. 8 St. Helens Place, Bish- 
opsgate Street, London. 

If coupons payable in London are presented at 
this office, they will be paid at the rate of $4.85 
per pound sterling. 

A. R. FRANK, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF BROOKLYN WHARF AND WARE- 
HOUSE COMPANY. 
68 Broad St., New-York, Feb. 19, 1896. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a dividend of SIX PER CENT. (6 per cent.) on 
the preferred stock, Series ‘*‘ A,”’ of the Brooklyn 
Wharf and Warehouse Company, from the earn- 
ings of the company for the year ending on Jan. 
31, 1896, payable on March 2, 1896, to the stock- 
holders of record at the time of closing the 
transfer books. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock 
P. M, on Feb. 21, 1896, and opened at 9 o'clock 
A. M. on March 2, 1896. 

WARREN B. NASH, Assistant Treasurer. 
OFFICE OF WELSBACH COMMERCIAL CO., 

40 Wall St., New-York City, Feb. 13, 1896. 

The Directors have this day deciared a quarterly 
dividend of TWO (2) PER CENT. en the preferred 
stock, payable on March 10, 1896, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business Feb. 29, 1896, 
The transfer books of the preferred stock will be 
closed from March 2 to March 10, both inclusive. 
Checks will be mailed. 

EDWARD C. LEE, Treasurer. 











THE ORIGIN OF PEARLS 


They Always Form Around a Foreign 
Body—Cause of Iridescence, 


From The London Chronicle. 

Prof. Stewart’s lecture at the Royal In- 
stitution was about the shell-forming habits 
of the lamellibranchs, or oyster family. The 
shell-bearing mollusks, he said, are all en- 
dowed by nature with the very valuable 
capacity of depositing beautiful films of 
calcite or carbonate of lime from the cells 
of their soft cuticle or outer skin. In this 
way they build up their shells, 

The detailed structure of the shell is well 
worth studying. The layers of calcareous 


matter nearest the cuticle are beautifully 
smooth and polished, forming the well- 
known mother of pearl, known to Zoologists 
as nacre. The deposit takes the form of 
exceedingly thin, semi-transparent films 
and it is from this cause that the beautiful 
iridescence of nacre arises. Brewster, many 
years ago, thought he had proved conclu- 
sively that this iridescence was due to ex- 
tremely fine lines on the surface, because 
a cast taken of the nacre in wax exhibited 
the same iridescence. Prof. Stewart men- 
tioned that he had repeated Brewster's ex- 
periment, and found that the iridescence of 
the wax was due +o fine films of nacre ad- 
hering to it. It may now be taken for grant- 
ed that the nacre films produce what are 
known as “interference ”’ effects in diffract- 
ing light and give rainbow tints on the 
same principle as Newton's rings and soap- 
bubbles. 

The usual source of pearls found within 
the oyster appears to be the intrusion of 
some small foreign body, which sets up an 
irritation of the cuticle. The only means 
of defense oper to the mollusk is to deposit 
a layer of nacre round the irritating par- 
ticle, and thus cut it off from the soft, 
tender skin. A grain of sand, a small crus- 
tacean, or a diatom may slip in between 
the lips, and, setting up irritation, provoke 
the cuticle to deposit around it a series of 
thin films of nacre. These are added to 
from time to time, like the skins of an 
onion, until ultimately the little nucleus is 
completely encysted, and a pearl is the re- 
sult. 

In this way many curious deposits are to 
be seen in mother-of-pearl, for the oyster 
applies the same remedy to all sorts of for- 
eign bodies, of whatever character they 
may be. Prof. Stewart had even seen ‘little 
fish imbedded in the nacre. The Chinese, 
with their ingenious habit of turning nat- 
ural phenomena to account, have taken ad- 
vantage of this to artificially excite the 
growth of pearls in oysters. <A favorite de- 
vice is to insert an H-shaped piece of wire 
into the mantle border, by means of which 
ordinary pear-shaped pearls are produced. 
But the process is not confined to producing 
ordinary pearls. Larger objects are insert- 
ed and coated with nacre, especially metal 

of Buddha, which leld, much- 
copies in of that div , gen- 
erally used as ae : 
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NATIONAL GUARD NOTES. 


There is considerable diversity of opin- 
ion as to whether the proposition to re- 
move the tents at the camp of instruction 
from the ground they have occupied since 
the camp was established to the easterly 
parade is a sound one. The preponderance 
of opinion seems to be that there would be 
no practical benefit from the contemplated 
change, which is planned:upon the supposi- 
tion that more rcom would be available 
for drilling large bodies of troops. Those 
who argue against the,scheme point to the 
fact that the ground upon which the tents 
are erected covers a;much larger area than 
the adjoining ground, upon which it is pro- 
posed to move. them, and this would entail 
the expense of putting in new sewers and 
drains, baking a useless move an expense of 
something like $30,000. Even if such, a 
change were authorized, it would be folly, 
it is argued, to begin it in the Spring of the 
year. The tearing up of the old camp and 
sewers would. likely’ bring about camp 
fever. It would be impossible to sod’ the 
new ground, which would: be a, dusty plain, 
and this would injure uniforms. The Fall 
of the year would be the proper time for 
such work. The opinion is also advanced 
that the most advantageous scheme to ac- 
quire additional room on the east parade 
would: be to blast away the point of rocks 
at its north end. The refuse could be used 
to fill the bluff. Additional ground would 
also be secured in: this way. The expense 
would be-less than the mere moving of 
tents, and there would be something to 
show for it. Something should be done to 
secure more accommodation in tenting. 
When some 1,100 men were in camp last 
season it necessitated four men sleeping 
in a tent which ordinarily should accommo- 
date only two. 

*,* 

The Artillery officers of the State are still 
talking about the recent dinner given by 
Brig. Gen. Howard Carroll. They are very 
enthusiastic over the General’s project of 
a mobilization and practice march next 
Summer, and hope, as do other practical 
military men, that the necessary appropria- 
tion will be forthcoming. 

+,* 

The recent inspection of the Twelfth Regi- 
ment was the best in its history, except, 
perhaps, when it went to the front in 1861, 
a thousand strong. Inspector General Mc- 
Lewee was particularly pleased with its 
showing. The condition of uniforms and 
brasses, and the careful adjustment of 
equipments, together with the fine condition 
of the armory, were matters of special 
praise from the Inspector General. The 
following companies paraded 100 per cent. 
of their membership: Company B, Capt. 
Smylie; Company D, Capt. Barnard; Com- 
pany BH, Capt. Judson, and Company G, 
Capt. Dyer. The figures for this year and 
last are given below: 
—1896.— 

Ab- Aggre- Pres- 
sent. gate. ent. 


. 
—1895.— 
Ab- Aggre- 
sent. gate. 


Pres- 
ent. 
7 ap ane 
CS Si. cteaesae 
Company A.. 
Company B.. 7 
Company C, 
Company D.. 
Company E.. 
Company F.. 
Company G.. 
Company H.. 
Ree 
) an 


29 
50 
70 
74 
54 
46 
88 
72 


93 
51 
81 


Company 
Company 


704 
as 


Total......635 f 
The figures from 
follows: 


658 657 47 
1890 to 1894 are 


Percentage 

Present. Absent. In Roll. Present. 
85 644 86.80 

7 665 88.87 
600 79.33 
614 87.30 
640 90.31 


Year. 
SOO. cccrcccccccccr. OED 


Company C and K, of the Twelfth Regi- 
ment, will probably hold their Cruger 
trophy next month. It is at present held 
by Company C. Companies A, B, and K 
made an exceptionally fine Showing in the 
school of battalion last Monday evening. 
The battalion was in command of Capt. 
Smith, and practically went through the 
entire programme of movements laid down, 
and with an ease and promptress that was 
highly commendable. 

* * 
* 

The Signal Corps of the First Brigade, 
Capt. Hedge, hope to be increased shortly 
four officers and sixty-three men. It 
is also to-receive a new supply of helio- 
graphs and signal lanterns, the same as 
used in the United States Army. New 
horse equipments are also to be provided, 
as well as field glasses, 

*,* 


to 


The Fourteenth Regiment, Col. Michel, 
has decided to hold joint athletic games 
with the Bay Ridge Athletic Club on Mon- 
day evening, April 18, in the regimental 
armory. The games will be open to all 
amateurs, and a reception will conclude the 
entertainment. Company D has elected 
Sergt. Wagner of Company B, Seventy-first 
Regiment, as Second Lieutenant. 

* * 
* 

The election of Major Henry Chauncey, 
Jr., as Colonel of the Eighth Regiment, 
promotes a most worthy officer, and one 
who has worked incessantly and intelli- 
gently for the interests of the com- 
mand since 1883. As commanding offi- 
eer of the Eighth while it was a 
battalion, the Major had a most difficult 
task to perform in not only holding it to- 
gether, but in building it up further. He 
accomplished this in a masterly manner. 
First, he built up the four companies of 
the battalion on a solid basis, and then 
consented to the formation of other com- 
panies, and this has been prosecuted so ef- 
fectively that within the past year four 
additional companies have been mustered 
in. In his work Col. Chauncey has had the 
thorough support of ‘his officers, who, to- 
gether with the men, have all worked har- 
moniously in the building up of the regi- 
ment. There is plenty of hard work still 
to be done, but with the same spirit of 
progressiveness it will be accomplished sat- 
isfactorily. The remaining vacancies 
among the field officers, it is expected, will 
be filled as follows: Capt. K. Neftel, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel; Senior Major, Capt. J. 
M. Jarvis, and Junior Major, Quarter- 
master H. G. Ridabock. Capt. Thomas M. 
Young, Senior Captain in the regiment, was 
unanimously offered the position of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, but he preferred to remain 
in command of B Company, of which he 
has been a member for twenty years. 


*,* 


A supply of fatigue uniforms has been re- 
ceived by Troop C of the Second Brigade 
from the Ordnance Department, and other 
equipments are to follow. 

*,* 

Col. Appleton of the Seventh Regiment 
has decided to hold a review in the armory 
on Monday evening, March 9, during which 
the marksmen badges, issued by the State, 
will be presented, and also the state trophy 
to Company F, Capt. George W. Rand, 
for making the highest figure of merit in 
the First Brigade during the rifle shooting 
season at Creedmore last year. The reg- 
imental athletic association, at its Spring 
games in April next, has decided upon a 
novel feature. There is to be a chariot 
race by teams of four men, each chariot 
to represent a company. Each chariot is 
to be mounted on bicycle wheels, and is to 
be drawn by the four men representing 
the company. Each chariot is to have a 
driver, who is to be dressed in Roman cos- 
tume. 

*,* 

New-York’s efficient cavalrymen, Squad- 

ron A, have decided to hold a mounted 


evening, March 11. The programme will 
include cutting at heads, wrestling on horse- 
back, mélée, chasing the ribbon, and other 
feats of horsemanship, for which Major 
Roe’s cavalrymen are justly _ celebrated. 
The tournament this year will be held 
under the most favorable auspices. The 
audience will have every facility for com- 
fortably witnessing the contest, there being 
over a thousand seats which afford an un- 
interrupted view. The riding ring, with its 
generous proportions, will give the troopers 
every opportunity to demonstrate their ex- 
pertness. A platoon of the squadron will 
give a drill before the Brooklyn Driving 
Club next Wednesday night. 
*,* 

The members of the Sixty-ninth Regiment 
will parade on March 17 to attend mass in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The work of reor- 
ganizing old Company H by ex-Capt. Mor- 
gan is progressing very favorably. Lieut. 
Duffy, Company G, has passed the Brigade 
Examining Board. 

*,* 

Adjt. Gen. McAlpin will review the Twen- 
ty-third Regiment in its armory next Fri- 
day evening, during which the State marks- 
men badges and other shooting prizes will 
be presented. 

*,* 

The Thirteenth Regiment, Col. Watson, 
will assemble for annual inspection and 
muster in its armory to-morrow night. 


The Second Battalion of the Seventy- 
first Regiment, in command of Major C. 
H. Smith, will hold a review and recep- 

Tuesday 


| tion in the armory next 





oe a 


tournament in the armory on Wednesday , 





This battalion is made up of Company B, 
Capt. Hazen; Company F, Capt. Wells; 
Company K, Capt. Keck, and Company H, 
Capt. Wisher, Battalion Adjt. H. B. Fisher, 
Assistant Surgeon Bell, Quartermaster 
Stephens, and Col. Greene will take the 
review. During the ceremonies the prize 
of $50, offered by the field and staff of- 
ficers to the company obtaining the higth- 


est State figure of merit in rifle. practice 
at Creedmoor, will be presented te Com- 
pany B. First Lieut. W. S. Meeks and 
Second Lieut. A, S. Williams of Company I 
have passed the Brigade Examining 
Board. Both are bright and active young 
men, and deserve credit for the showing 
made before the board. especially consid- 
ering the very short time they hhave zeen 
members of the National Guard. The 
regiment has tendered its serv:ces to La- 
fayette Post, G. A. R., as the escort for 
a parade during the second week in May 
next, on the occasion of the presentation 
of a flag to the Columbia University. The 
veterans of the regiment theld an enthusi- 
astic meeting last Monday, during which 
ex-Surgeon Gen. Bryant, on behalf of the 
members, presented a handsome painting 
of Adjt. Gen. McAlpin. Gen. Bryant made 
an eloquent address, during which he re- 
ferred to the services of Gen. McAlpin in 
the Seventy-first Regiment in various 
grades up to that of Colonel, and also 
to his service as Adjutant General. He 
said Gen. McAlpin honored the position 
of Chief Executive of the finest body of 
troops in the Union, and that there was 
none more loyal and devoted to his duties. 

And although we have only the inanimate 
shadow and not the substance in the 
frame,’’ he said, ‘we are nevertheless 
proud of it, but we express greater joy 
that we have the substance and not the 
shadow right in our midst as commander 
of our veteran corps and Adjutant General 
of New-York. Hang the picture on the 
wall where the sun’s rays may shine upon 
the features of one who is an honorable 
man and comrade and a loyal friend.” Gen. 
Bryant also referred to the pleasant re- 
lationship between the veterans and the 
active organization, and was proud to state 
‘they had never had a clash. The annuai 
dinner of the veterans will be held on 
April 21, and the committee in charge in- 
tends to make it unusually attractive. 

*,* 

The principal event in the Ninth Regt 
ment next week will be the review and 
reception of the First Battalion under Ma- 
jor Japha, consisting of Companies C, D, 
E, G, and H. The members of Company A 
have presented Bugler Geary with a hand- 
some silver bugle. He served in the British 
Army with Capt. O’Connor, the command- 
ing officer of Company A. First Sergt. Ma- 
honey of Company A has been elected See- 
ond Lieutenant. The recruiting trophy, it is 
understood, has also been won by Coni- 
pany A. 

+,* 

The majority of officers of the Ninth Reg- 
iment fully indorse the remarks in this 
column last Sunday, concerning the scandal- 
ous exhibition during the stag of Company 
G,_ held several weeks ago in the armory. 
While all the officers express the utmost 
respect for Col. Seward, a number of them 
have also expressed a determination to re- 
sign unless the Colonel takes steps to get 
rid of an officer who, they declare, is unfit 
to be in their midst and who has been 
shielded upon a number of occasions. 


+,* 


Company A, Twenty-second 
Capt. Murphy, will hold another 
attractive sociables on the evening of 
Monday, March 16, after drill. The entere 
tainment will be further enlivened by a 
number of talented artists, who wili render 
musical selections. An interesting lecture 
will be given in the armory next Thursday 
on the Franco-Prussian war by Baron G. dé 
S. Mart, late Captain Major in the French 
Cavalry. Company C has decided to hold 
its annual dinner on May 23 next. 

*,* 


Regiment, 
of its 


The Second Signai Corps, Capt. Leigh 
will undergo its annual inspection and mus 
ter by Inspector Generai McLewee next 
Tuesday night in its quarters in the Hall of 
Records, Brooklyn. 

* * 
of” 

The Eighth Regiment, Col. Chauncey, will 
come under the critical eye of Inspector 
General McLewee next Thursday evening, in 
the armory. > 

*,* 

The Forty-seventh Regiment, Col. Eddy, 
will parade in its armory for annual in- 
spection by Gen. McLewee next Friday 
night. 

+? 

Bandmaster Louis Conterno of the Ninth 
Regiment is at war with the Musical Pro- 
tective Union, of which he is a member. 
Contrary to the rules of the union, he em- 
ployed two non-union men in his band last 
Summer, and was acordingly fined $100, 
He refused to pay the fine, it is said, and 
was accordingly suspended from member- 
ship. He has applied for an injunction in 
the Supreme Court, Brooklyn, to restrain 
the union from forcing this suspension and 
from interfering with any members of his 
band. The members of the Ninth Regi- 
ment Band nearly all are in sympathy with 
the attempt of the union to uphold its 
constitution and by-laws, and it looks as 
if there was trouble ahead. 

* * 
es 

Capt. Henry Melville, Inspector of Rifle 
Practice of the Eighth Regiment, announces 
the result of the competition of the sea- 
son for the Chauncey Cup. The score 
was not quite as high as that made by Com- 
pany F in the last match, but greater in- 
terest was excited, owing to even shooting 
between Company F and Company B, the 
latter finally winning by a small margin. 
The score of Company B in detail is given 
below: 

200 500 
Yards. Yards. 
Sergt.Corp. J. Wolf 21 23 
Sergt. W. J. Smith........... 21 
Private M. L. Harris......... 18 
Corp. J. Cunnion 20 
Private J. Maley...........e+- 18 
Private W. Brady........+.-.1§ 
Lieut. R. Edwards, Jr 


Corp. A. 
Sergt. S. Honey 
Corp. A. Lally 


243 
Company F 249 452 

The number of armory sharpshocoters to 
date is 73, divided as follows: Companies 
F, 8, N, and C, 3; Company G, 3; Company 
I, 9; Company E, 11; Company A, 12; Com- 
pany B, 19. 

*,* 

At the review of the Eighth Regiment, by 
Brig. Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, last Friday 
night, the State decoration for long and 
faithful service was presented to the fol- 
lowing: Capt. Thomas M. Young, the vet- 
eran commander of Company B, twenty 
years’ continuous service; Ordnance Seret. 
William E. Laragh, Sergt. Major William 
F. Germaine, Capt. Jarvis W. Mason, and 
First Sergt. William Eckenfelder, ten 
years’ continuous service. 

*,° 

The following are the figures of muster 

of the Twenty-third Regiment for this 


year and last: 
——1896. 
Pres- Ab- 
ent, sent. 


1895, --——. 

Aggre- Pres- Ab- Ag’re- 
ent. sent. gate. 

8 1 14 


N.C. 8S 
Company A.. 
Company B.. 
Company C.. 74 
Company D.. 68 
Company B.. 44 
Company F.. 9: 
Company G.. 
Compuny H.. 
Company I... 
Company 


100 
51 


wo! Or oOwSceRNmoDoo 
~~ Or COORDrH CHO 


S27 17 844 
Below are given the figures for the years 
from 1890 to 1894: 

Percentage 

On Roll. Present. 
816 
$23 
782 
805 
38 §19 

The highest aggregate, it will be seen, 

was in 1895, though the record for all the 
years is a remarkably fine one. 


Absent. 
39 
23 
40 
35 


Present. 
777 





Dahlonega Mint Gold Coins. 


From The Washington Star. 

Five rare coins were received at the 
Treasury Department Saturday in payment 
of a small allotment of the recently issued 
4 per cent. bonds. They are five-dollar gold 
pieces, dated from 1842 to 1847, and are 
stamped with a “D,” the mark of the old 
Dahlonega Mint in Georgia. This mint was 
sclaed o the Confederates at the outbreak 
of the war in 1861, and gold coin to the 
amount of $27,000 was confiscated. The five 
pieces were bright and new and of full 
standard weight, showing no sign of wear 
or abrasion. They probably_ never have 
been in general circulation. It Is possible 
they formed part,ot the gold confiscated 
by the Confederates in 1861. Although the 
Dahlonega Mint was in operation from 188 
to 1861, and had a total output of $6,000,000 
in very few of its coins are in cir- 
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--Fashionable folks will have but little to 
do this week, for, with the exception of a 
few informal “at homes” and lectures and 
musicales and the meetings of the many 
sewing clubs, there is nothing of special 
interest on the social calendar. 

—The announcement of the engagement 
of Miss Helen Kingsland to Newbold Mor- 
which was made in THE NEw-YorRK 
TIMES yesterday, by permission of Miss 
Kingsiand’s mother, Mrs. George Lovett 
Kingsland of 430 Fifth Avenue, did not oc- 
casion a great deal of surprise, as such an 
announcement had been expected by the 
intimate friends of the young couple for 
several months. The engagement is said to 
he particularly pleasing to both families. 
Mr. Morris, who is a member of the Union 
and Metropolitan Clubs, the Westchester 
Country Club, and other prominent organ- 
izations, is very popular in social circles. 
Miss Kingsland, who was introduced to the 
fashionable world last season, is a great 
faverite. Her mother, who was Miss Helen 
Welles, is Mrs. William Astor’s favorite 
niece. The marriage, it is understood, will 
take place early in the Spring. 

—Mr. and Mrs. William M. Turner and the 
Misses Turner of East Seventy-third Street, 
have been traveling through Europe 
for the past five months, arrived in London 
from Paris a few days ago. They will sail 
from Liverpool for New-York in the second 
week in March. Having rented their house 
in this city for the Winter, they will oc- 
cupy apartments in one of the hotels in 
upper Fifth Avenue until late in the Spring. 

~The marriage of Miss Ethel Brundage, 
the second daughter and only unmarried 
child of Mrs. Jonathan F. Brundage of 
Boston, to George L. Robinson of New- 
York, will take place the latter part of 
April at the residence of the bride’s mother. 
Owing to the recent death of the bride’s 
father, the wedding will be quietly cele- 
brated, only relatives and a few intimate 
friends of the bride and bridegroom being 
invited. 


ris, 


who 


—Miss Katharine H, Earle of 10 West 
Forty-third Street received informally on 
Thursday evening of last week. r 
of Miss Mary Picken, 
daughter of George F. Picken of 56 West 
One Hundred and Thirteenth Street, to 
Thomas Edgar Smith will be celebrated at 
the Calvary Presbyterian Church, in West 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Street, near 
Lenox Avenue, Thursday evening. The 
church ceremony will be followed by a re- 
ception at the residence of the bride’s 
father. Miss Mabel Ratcliffe will act as 
maid of honor, and the best man will be 
George M. Smith, a brother of the bride- 
groom. The ushers will be Walter H. Smith, 
a brother of the bridegroom, and James 
Picken, Charles Picken, and George Picken, 
rothers of the bride. The ceremony will 
be performed by the pastor of the church, 
the Rey, The bride, who 
is to be given away by her father, will 
wear @ gown of heavv white satin. On the 
skirt will be flounces of point lace, and the 
bodice will be enveloped with the same 
Gainty material. The corsage ‘vill be cut 
high, and the sleeves will large. The 
veil of tulle will secured to the hair 
with a corcnet of orange blossoms. The 
bride’s bouquet will of white orchids 
and lilies of the .valley. 

—The first of 
given. by Maurice de Mauny-Talvande will 
take place in the ballroom at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf on Thursday afternoon of this week at 
4 o’clock. These lectures will be illustrated, 
and will treat of upper and lower Norman- 
dy. The patronesses, nearly all of whom 
are expected to be present on Thursday 
afternoon, are Mrs. Astor, Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Mrs. Frederic Rhinelander Jones, 
Mrs. John C. Wilmerding, Mrs. Benjamin 
Welles, Mrs. Charles A. Post, Mrs. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Lucius K. Wilmer- 
ding, Mrs. Arthur Wellman, Mrs. William 
W. Sloane, Mrs... William Watts Sherman, 
Miss Louise McAllister, Mrs. Adolf Laden- 
berg, Mrs. George L. Kingsland, Mrs. 
James Abercrombie Burden, Mrs, James P. 
Kernochan, Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mrs. 
Abram S. Hewitt, Mrs. Charles G. Franck- 
lyn, Mrs. John H. Davis, Mrs. George B. 
De Forest, Miss Cameron, Mrs. Brockholst 
Cutting, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mrs. §. 
Van Rensselaer Cruger, and Mrs. Joseph 
H. Choate. The patrons are Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, J. 

Choate. 

—Mr. 


—The marriage 


James Chambers, 


be 


be 
be 


a series of lectures to be 


Nathaniel L. 
gave on Thursday night of last week at 
their new residence, 4 East Seventy-fifth 
Street, the first of a series of dinner parties, 
The table was decorated with orchids and 
Hlacs. Among the guests were Mrs. Mc- 
Cready’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Barrowe; Mr. and Mrs. James Abercrombie, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Coster, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward M. Tailer, Mrs. Frederick Sheldon, 
Miss Beekman, Dr. Chauncey Mitchell De- 
pew, Henry W. Dibby, and Sir Roderick 
Cameron, 


and Mrs. McCready 


—Miss Godwin of 19 East Thirty-seventh 
Street has cards out for a reception ‘on 
Tuesday evening of this week, 

—Mrs. William Douglas Sloane has invi- 
tations out for a dinner party on Thursday 
evening of this week. There has been some 
criticism of the Vanderbilts for re-entering 
the gay world so soon after the death of 
Miss Twombly, but their attendance at so- 
cial functions was at the special request of 
Mr, and Mrs, Hamilton McK. Twombly. 
The Vanderbilts and the various branches 
of that family have been in mourning most 
of the time for several years. 

—The marriage of Miss Little, a daughter 
of Lieut. W. McCarty Little, formerly of the 
United States Navy, to E. D. Boyd of Paris 
is to be celebrated soon in the French capi- 
tal. Lieut. Little recently sailed for France 
in order to be present at the wedding. 

—Mr. and Mrs. George B. De Forest will 
close their house in East Fiftieth Street 
within a fortnight and go to the South. 

—Mrs. W. B. Cardozo will give a large tea 
to-morrow afternoon, when her drawing 
rooms will be transformed into a floral 
bower. At the last tea which Mrs, Car- 
dozo gave she wore a handsome gown of 
yellow brocade. Miss Housseman, who pre- 
sided at the tea table, wore a gown of rose 
satin and tulle. Miss Adéle Cardozo, Miss 
Emilie Cardozo, and Miss Steiner will as- 
sist in receiving to-morrow. 

—Weddings have been arranged for the 
near future as follows: Feb. 26, Miss Corne- 
lia Van Rensselaer Vail, daughter of the 
late David Oliphant Vail, ‘to Henry Golden 
Dearth, in Grace Church; March 10, Miss 
Ethel Effingham Johnson, only daughter of 

' Bastman Johnson, to Alfred Ronalds Conk- 
ling, in St. Thomas's Church; April 6, Miss 
el daughter of the late Seth Bliss 


ae Et 


| thursday evening for her guest, Mrs. W. B. | 


the late N. Pendleton Rogers, to Edward 8. 
Rawson of Cincinnati, in St. Bartholomew’s 
Church; April 9, Miss Grace Rogers White, 
daughter of John §. White, to J. Percy 
Mitchell of London, England, in Grace 
Church; April 29, Miss Lilla Thorne, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. William Thorne, to 
James B. Taylor, in St. Bartholomew’s 


Church. 

—Frank Russak, who is arranging the en- 
tertainment which is to be given in the 
Metropolitan Opera House on the evening of 
March 19 for the benefit of the athletic in- 
terests of the University of the City of 
New-York, is more than pleased with the 
result of his efforts. ‘‘ Patience” is to be 
given on a most elaborate scale. Rehearsals 
are being held frequently by a company of 
150 amateurs and an amateur orchestra of 
60 pieces under the directorship of Edwin 
J. Lyons. The cast is composed of pupils of 
promiment singing teachers, and the chorus 
has been drawn from members of the Ora- 
torio Society, the Liederkranz, the People’s, 
and the Choral Union. The entertainment 
will be under the auspices of the Alumni 
Association of the University of the City of 
New-York, and among those who have kind- 
ly consented to the use of their names as 
patronesses are: Mrs. Henry Draper, Mrs. 
William F. Havemeyer, Mrs. A. D. Juilliard, 
Miss Helen Gould, Mrs. William 8S. Opdyke, 
Mrs. Charles T. Barney, Mrs. John P. 
Munn, Mrs. Henry M. MacCracken, Miss 
Banks, Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, Mrs. Charles 
R. Flint, Mrs. Henry E. Howland, Mrs. F. 
Le Roy Satterlee, Mrs. W. G. Schuyler, 
Mrs. John Claflin, Mrs. D. Willis James, 
Mrs. Frederick Baker, Mrs. Charles Stew- 
art Smith, Mrs. Frederick W. Downer, Mrs. 
James W. Pinchot, Mrs. William T. Blod- 
get, Mrs. Richard M. Hoe, Mrs. John 
Sloane, Mrs. William A. Wheelock, Mrs. 
Morris K. Jesup, Mrs. J. J. Amory, Mrs. 
William L. Andrews, Mrs. L. Bolton Bangs, 
Mrs. J. Dyneley Prince, Mrs. Roderick Ter- 
ry, Mrs. George F. Shrady, Mrs. Eugene 
Smith, Mys. Robert Schell, Mrs. Ernest H. 
Crosby, and Mrs. H. W. Bookstaver. The 
advance subscription for boxes, nearly one- 
third of which were sold before the tickets 
were printed, has proved very successful. 

—The first lecture of the course to be 
given at the Waldorf on ‘“ The American 
Race,’”’ by Miss Lalla Baldwin Morton, will 
be delivered on Tuesday morning at 11:30 
o'clock in the ballroom. The list of 
subscribers is now a large one, and 
includes the names of Mrs. Bolton 
Hall, Miss Mary L. Hayden, Mrs. 
John Greenough, Mrs. Charles H. Tweed, 
Mrs. David M. Turnure, Mrs. Alfred 
Wagstaff, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Mrs. John D. Wing, Mrs. George 
Edgar Schanck, Mrs. George C, Clausen, 
Mrs. Eugene E. McLean, Mrs. James H. 
Crowell, Mrs. Maffett, Mrs. Russell Sage, 
Mrs. Joshua Williams Davis, Miss Davis, 
Miss Furniss, Mrs. John L. Riker, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Harriman, Mrs, Charles F. Hoffman, 
Mrs. William MacN. Rodewall, George W. 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. William C, Schermerhorn, 
Mrs. Leslie C. Bruce, Mrs, H. W. Bodine, 
Mrs. Edward H. Anderson, Miss Elizabeth 
Aymar, Mrs. Henry Meyer Johnson, Mrs. 
William L. Brower, Miss Cunningham, 
Mrs. Henry, Schieffelin Clark, Mrs. William 
G. Ver Planck, Mrs, John Jay White, Jr., 
George A. Ballantine, Mrs. Francis McNeil 
Bacon, Mrs. Vernon H. Brown, Mrs. Charles 
D. Stickney, Mrs. Alfred Tuckerman, Mrs. 
Francis Peabody Magoun, Eugene lL. 
Bushe, Miss Tweedie, Mrs. Edward T, Bart- 
lett, Miss Seward, Mrs. Robert Boyd, Mrs, 
Julien T. Davies, Mrs. Henry Draper, Miss 
Eliza G. Watson, Mrs. Clarence Whitman, 
Mrs. John G. Dale, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, 
Mrs. Leon D. DeBost, Mrs. Cortland de Pey- 
ster Field, Mrs. James W. Gerard, Mrs. John 
Gellatly, Miss Helen Miller Gould, Mrs. 
Frederic Goodridge, Mrs. Herman Le Roy 
Jones, Mrs. J. Amory Haskell, Mrs. Harry 
kK. Knapp, Mr. Albert Matthews, Mrs. 
Keane, Mrs. Samuel J. Penniman, Miss 
Strong, Mrs. Benjamin Knower, Mr. Robert 
Cc. Lowery, Mrs. William Moser, Miss Pee- 
bles, Mrs. Charles H. Raymond, Mrs. G. 8. 
Luttrell Ward, Mrs. William H. Young, and 
Mrs. Franklin Osgood. 


—Society is very much interested in the 
two days’ conference on improved housing 
to be held on March 3 and 4 in the United 
Charities Building, at 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, under the auspices of the 
Department of Dwellings of the New-York 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor. Bishop Potter will occupy the 
chair on March 3, and John Lloyd Thomas 
will speak on “ Lodging Houses.” Ex- 
Mayor Hewitt and Robert Treat Payne will 
also speak. Mayor Strong will preside on 
March 4, and among the speakers will be 
Dr. Albert Shaw, Edward Marshall, and Prof. 
Felix Adler. Among the prominent people 
interested in the conference are Constant 
A. Andrews, S. D. Babcock, L. De C. Berg, 
H. H. Cammann, R. Fulton Cutting, W. B. 
Cutting, the Rev. John B. Devins, William 
E. Dodge, Father Doyle, Charles S. Fair- 
child, the Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, R. W. 
Milder, the Rev. Dr. D. H. Greer, William 
Warner Hoppin, the Rev. W. R. Hunting- 
ton, Morris K. Jesup, J. Nicholson Kane, 
John La Farge, Woodbury Langdon, Ed- 
ward Marshall, Father McSweeney, Mrs. J. 
P. Morgan, Henry Lewis Morris, Dr. Mo- 
reau Morris, Max Nathan, Oswald Otten- 
dorfer, Isaac N. Seligman, Frederick A. 
Snow, William Rhinelander Stewart, Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Miss Stokes, Walter L. Suy- 
dam, W. H. Tolman, Howard Townsend, 
W. H. R. Welling, and Buchanan Winthrop. 


—A delightful musicale was given Thurs- 
day afternoon by Miss Callender and Miss 
De Forest of 7 East Seventy-second Street. 
Mrs. Julie Wyman sang, and there was 
music by a string quartet. Among those 
present were Mr. and Mrs. Jules Montant, 
Mrs. Frederick J. Pierson, Gouverneur 
Kortwright, Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, Mrs. 
J. Lee Tailer, Mrs. Arthur Randolph, Miss 
Laura Post, Mrs. Ferdinand Wilmerding, 
Mrs. A. Murray Young, Mrs. E. J. Berwind, 
Mrs. W. J. Lemoyne, the Misses Goodman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Karrick Riggs, Mrs. Nicholas 
Fish, Mrs. C. A. Whittier, Mrs. C. C. Moore, 
Miss Serena Townsend, Mr. Richard Good- 
man, Jr., of Lenox, Mass.; Miss Julia 
Henry, and Mrs. Carroll Beckwith. 


—Arrangements are being made by the 
members of the Hawthorne Literary Club 
for a literary and dramatic entertainment 
in Carnegie Hall Lyceum, at Seventh Ave- 
nue and Fifty-seventh Street, late in April. 
The committee in charge of the affair is 
composed of Messrs. Joseph E. Rainsford, 
William Howe, Charles Lowe, M. T. Tyn- 
dale, and Frederic Lawson. 


—The Thursday Evening Dancing Class 
was entertained last week by Miss 
May Bishop of 125 West Seventy- 
second Street. In the early part of 
the evening a spirited game of hearts 
was played at round tables. The favors 
were small metal bells and parasols tied 
with ribbons. The prizes, a silver dish and 
matchsafe, fell to Mrs. Husband and C. H. 
Goss. Refreshments were served after the 
games, and dancing followed. The orchestra 
was placed at the front of the house. 
Among those present were Miss Lillian E. 
Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Hus- 
band, Miss Harriet De Witt, Peter Flint, 
J. Parmley Paret, Miss May Corsa, Miss 
Miriam Barr, W. S. Dennison, Miss Stivers, 
Miss McCulla, Miss Stich, Charles Gardner, 
W. 8S. Deyo, F. C. Poucher, W. Lawrence 
aes 
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THE SOCIAL SEASON OVER 


Dargie of San Francisco. Among those 
present .were Mr. and Mrs. Archibald C. 
Gunther, Miss Brooks, Miss Garcia, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Manning, Mr. and Mrs. Asa 
Alling-Alling, Dr. and Mrs. Frank Ab- 
bott, Mr. and Mrs. G. Austin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. H. Becket, Miss Brundage, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Miller, Dr. Sedgwick Billings, Miss 
Moser, Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Davis, Dr. 
Bowles, Miss Flora Haff, Dr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur L. Root, Miss Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Hogan, W. Knight, Mrs. 
Anna Morrall, J. Alvarado, the Misses 
Sedgwick, Dr. and Samuel Wesley Smith, 
Douglas Stamford, E. C. Taylor, Mr. 
Lawton, and Melville Day. A _ feature 
of the occasion was an elaborate course 
supper at midnight, the guests being seated 
at small tables. The hostess wore a gown 
of white brocade, elaborately trimmed with 
applique lace and pearls. Mrs. Dargie, 
who is one of the most beautiful women 
of San Francisco, wore a gown of yellow 
satin, trimmed with violets and pearls. 

—Mrs. George Hervey Smith of 102 West 
Eighty-first Street will receive next Wednes- 
day evening. : 

—A series of Lenten lectures for the bene- 
fit of the Ladies’ Association of the J. Hood 
Wright Memorial Hospital will be begun at 
the Waldorf on Thursday at 11 o’clock A. 
M. The subscription is placed at $5. The 
programme of lectures will be as follows: 
Feb. 27, ‘“‘London Drawing Room Enter- 
tainments,”” and March 12, “ Old Country 
Sayings and Songs,” by Mr. and Mrs. Hec- 
tor Hall; March 26, ‘‘ Manners, Habits, and 
Customs of China and Japan,”’ by Howard 
Martin, and April 19, ‘“‘ York and Beverley 
Ministers,” by Alfred M. Collett. 


—Mrs. John C, Meyer of 763 Fifth Ave- 
nue has given the use of her apartments to 
Mme. Adolphine Kallwitz for a musicale on 
Saturday evening of this week, when there 
will be present a large number of fashiona- 
ble folks. The programme will be as fol- 
lows: 


Sonata quasi una Fantasia 
Mme. Adolphine Kallwitz. . 
Bilder aus Osten........--+e00+8+> sa .Schumann 
Miss Jeannette Mueller and Miss Edna Doughty. 
wonge-y ’ r so8 
(a) ‘‘ Lehn’ deine Wang’ an meine Wang’,’’.. 
Jensen 


Beethoven 


(c) ** Ich liebe Dich ”’ 
Miss Lena Doria Devine. 
Last movement from the D minor Concerto.. 
Mendelssohn 
Miss Hermine Clark. 
Tarantelle, duo for two pianos Ignatz Bruell 
Miss Jeannette Mueller and Miss Edna Doughty. 
(a) Paganini Caprice Schumann 
(b) Etude de Concert, (on false keys). . Rubinstein 
(c) Bolero Rubinstein 
Mme. Adolphine Kallwitz. 
Song, ‘‘ Murmelndes Luftchen’’.......- -..Jensen 
Miss Lena Doria Devine. 


Polonaise, (E flat major) 
Miss Jeannette Mueller. 


Venezia e Rapoli 
(a) Gondoliers. (b) Tarantelle. 
Mme. Adolphine Kallwitz. 

—Announcement is made of the engage- 
ment of Miss Juliet Thompson Parsons, the 
only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Pond 
Parsons of Boston, to George Hammond 
Sheldon of New-York. The marriage will 
be celebrated early in April. 

—The third of the series of four Saturday 
morning talks which are being given by 
Prof. Appleton P. Lyon at the residence of 
Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones of 222 Madison Ave- 
nue will take place on Feb. 29, when the 
subject will be ‘‘ What Knowledge Is of 
Most Value?’ ‘The final talk will take 
place on March 7, when the subject will be 
“How to Acquire the Substance of Human 
Knowledge.”’ 

—Mrs. Edward Foote and Miss May 
Dwight Foote of 40 East Twenty-fifth Street 
have gone to St. Augustine, Fla., where 
they will remain for several weeks. 

—From London yesterday came the an- 
nouncement of the engagement of Miss 
Marion Phelps Edgerton, the youngest of 
the five daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Jerome 
P, Edgerton, formerly of New-York and 
now of the English capital, to George Pres- 
ton Dillon, the eldest son of Mrs. George 
Preston Dillon of London. The marriage 
will take place early in June at the home 
of the bride’s parents. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Allen Schenck of 37 
West Fifty-first Street have cards out for 
a dinner on Saturday of this week. 

—Louis Berg of 503 Fifth Avenue left 
town on Friday for Lakewood, N. J., where 
he will remain until he has entirely re- 
covered from his recent severe illness. 

—Mr. and Mrs, Edward Wells, Jr., of 130 
Bast Bighteenth Street are spending a 
few days at Mount Kisco, N. Y., where they 
have a country establishment. 

—Mr. and Mrs, Marshall Townsend Fuller, 
Miss Fuller, and Miss Mary Townsend Fuller 
of East Fifty-seventh Street left town yes- 
terday for St. Augustine, Fla., where they 
will remain until late in April. Later they 
will sail for Europe, where they will spend 
the entire Summer. PATRIARCH. 
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FRANCE’S NEW STAMPS 


They Were Designed by Grasset and 
Are Peculiarly Printed. 


From The London Daily News. 


The new French postage stamp will not 
only, as preface writers say, gratify a 
long-felt want, but it will be the start- 
ing point of a new development in phila- 
telics. The long-felt want has been for a 
stamp symbolizing the French Republic. 
When the Government decided last year to 
have a hew stamp, an open competition 
was formed, but first-rate artists did not 
respond, and the result was a lamentable 
failure, M. Lebon then took it upon him- 
self to apply to M. Grasset, the French 
decorator and engraver. The latter has 
worked for eight months at his design, 
which has been approved by M. Mesuréur, 
the successor of M. Lebon at the Commerce 
Department. 

France, or the French Republic, is repre- 
sented by the figure of a girl or very 
young woman of noble and winning ap- 
pearance, The face is three-quarters profile. 


The large eye, wide open, is expressive 
of spirit, intellect, and action. The mouth 
is refined, and the profile pure in style. 
The shoulders are protected by a plate of 




















Magnified Production of the Stamp. 





armor, and the body is dressed in a plaited 
robe, leaving the arms bare, The left 
hand in front holds an olive branch, and 
the right hand rests upon a sword, indic- 
ative of the state of armed peace of the 
end of the nineteenth century. In the top 
right hand corner a shield, about one-third 
or rather less, of the length and breadth 
of the stamp, bears the value in old-fash- 
ioned res. A scroll on the top bears 
the word ‘“ Postes,”’ and another scroll 
at the bottom ‘‘ République Francaise.” 

A feature of the new stamp is that it is 
printed in two impressions full and mezzo- 
tint, white spaces furnish a third value. 
The style is arehelee and, 1 oon with- 
out offense, rather an, @ manner 
being not unlike Albert * rer. This treat- | 
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Closing of the Festivities in Washing- 
ton Last Week. 


THE DUTIES OF LENT NOW PRESSING 


of Monday 


The Assembly Ball 


Night the Grand Finale of 
a Most Gay and Brill- 


jant Season. 


WASHINGTON, Feb, 22.—The season went 
out with a splutter Tuesday. The Assem- 
bly Monday night was the grand finale, 
as the signs indicated last week. The 
ball was a big one, and while it did not 
attract any but the local stars, it did en- 
tertain them very successfully. The floral 
decorations of the Arlington parlor suite 
were on a magnificent scale, and it will be 
rather hard to excel it in the future, either 
in beauty or elaboration. 

There were more subscribers for the 
Washington Assembly this year than ever 
before, so that its fame and name are per- 
manently established in the social mind. 
Notwithstanding the wear and tear of 


. the long season, the owns were gorgeous, 


and there were loads of new ones. The 
diamond display was equally interesting— 
and a large part of the guests, who num- 
bered in all nearly 500, did not desert the 
ballroom until nearly 5 o’clock Tuesday 
morning. It the season 


is" just as well 
wound up without another ball Tuesday 


night, for they would have been too close 
together to have been greatly enjoyed. 

The Fuller-Beecher wedding, and its at- 
tendant fastivities, along with the ball and 
Duse, made Monday night just about as 
vusy as possible. Lots of energetic folks 
accomplished all three without much ex- 
ertion. The President and Mrs. Cleveland 
not only attended the ceremony at St. 
John’s, but went to the reception. The 
President escorted the bride to supper, the 
Chief Justice going out with Mrs. Cleve- 
land. The house was elaborately decorated 
tor the happy event. The bride is one of 
the most accomplished of the daughters of 
the Chief Justice, in a musical way, al- 
though she will not give up her whole life 
to the art, as does her elder sister, Mrs. 
Mary Fuller Manning. In contrast to the 
festive surroundings of this last wedding 
was that recently of the eldest daughter 
of the Chief Justice, Miss Maud Fuller, 
who became the bride of a newspaper man 
in Denver. They are now traveling Fast 
on their bridal tour. This young lady 
never cared for Washington, and shortly 
after the family came here to live she 
returned to Chicago, and later on made 
her home in Denver with friends. She has 
decided literary tastes and ability, and 
her marriage to a newspaper writer seems 
to fill out just the idea of life all who knew 
her intimately would naturally arrange fer 
her. A quiet wedding, too, instead cf the 
eclat of the presence of notables, exactly 
suited her well-known aversion to publicity. 
The announcement cf her marriage came 
here in perscnal notes to old friends, and 
the congratulations were none the less 
hearty in consequence. 

The Cabinet dinners given by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and Mrs. Smith, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture and Miss Mor- 
ton, _were in strong contrast to the con- 
ventionally arranged boards at which the 
President and Mrs. Cleveland were enter- 
tained at other Cabinet houses—Mrs. Hoke 
Smith, when she entertained the President 
two years ago at dinner, gave a camellia 
feast, as that flower canopied the entire 
room. Roast pig and all the Southern 
delicacies were served on old China, plate, 
and glass, around which generations of 
Southern statesmen have wined and dined. 
This Winter she did not have the physical 
strength to devise any novelties in decora- 
tions, but she came mighty near it, making 
the dining room an arbor glittering with 
electric lights and the table a lake filled 
with goldfish, pond lilies, &c., and putting 
near the place of each distinguishec guest 
some funny emblem of his department. 

Miss Morton had all the agricultural 
emblems—plows, wheelbarrows, haystacks— 
represented in flowers on her table, and 
very pretty they were, however humble 
their use. As might be expected, these two 
dinners were entirely different from all the 
rest at which the President has been enter- 
tained, and made a break in the monotony 
which was generally appreciated. 

In a few days, when everybody catches 
his breath after the gay goings on of the 
last fortnight, the programme of sweet 
charity events, which are to be Lenten 
duties and recreations, will be announced. 
Along with the wheel parade set for March 
15 or thereabout,.there will be some in- 
door attractions, tableaus from “ Life,” 
and living pictures. Mr. Parker Mann, the 
artist, will arrange the first named—which 
he did with immense success last Winter— 
and they will be given in the beautiful 
hall of the new Maison Rauscher, corner 
of Connecticut Avenue and L Street. The 
in charge of another 
management, and will adorn either the 
stage at Stewart Castle, or at Corcoran 
House, and the participants, as in the case 
of the “ Life’ pictures, will be well-known 
beaus and belles. The bike parade and 
the Lenten leisure have revived the wheel 
as a social factor. The wheel is the thing 
again, and nothing can approach it in 
fashionable favor. 

All these frivolities in the way of diver- 
sion, however, only accent the needs of 
the studiously or musically inclined for 
something tangible in the way of pleasant 
occupation during Lent. Euchre parties 
and whist club gatherings have taken a 
sudden bound into favor, but the swellest 
things are the musical clubs. The Friday 
Morning. Club continues its successful ca- 
reer, and a Tuesday Club has been organ- 
ized, which will include a great deal more 
of the talent which is so plentiful and so 
willing to lend its efforts. The woman 
who reads and the woman who lectures is 
so numerous that the two or three courses 
already arranged have a fair prospect of 
attentive auditors. Mrs. Waldo Richards 
of Boston will give a dramatic and dialect 
recital Friday evening, Jan. 27, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs, Albert Clifford Bar- 
ney. 

The wedding of Miss Therese Andrade, 
daughter of the Venezuelan Minister, to Mr. 
Gustav Schlottmann of Germany, will be 
one of the Spring events. The Misses An- 
drade preside over their father’s house, as 
their mother died just before their return 
to this country. Both speak English, as 
they devoted themselves to learning it dur- 
ing the World’s Fair year, when they ac- 
companied their father here. Miss Therese 
Andrade was born in Genoa, where her 
father was Minister four years. Her flancé 
is a young German engaged in commercial 
life in Venezuela, and the engagement has 
been of long agen Both the Misses 
Andrade are home girls, devoted to paint- 
ing and books. 

The engagement of Mr. Hamilton Stone 
Wallace of this city, and Miss Ethel Bangs 
of Boston, is just announced. 

Lieut. John Brinton Myers, U. 8S. M. C., 
and Miss Anna B. Brinton of Philadelphia 
have also announced their engagement. 

The ee of the American Revolu- 
tion have had complete control of society 
since the Continental Congress er Tues- 
day, and with the conclusion of its ses- 
sions the teas and receptions to meet one 
or other of the home or visiting notables 
have been of daily occurrence. Mrs. Donald 
McLean, the New-York Regent, led off by a 
reception Tuesday afternoon at the Arling- 
ton to meet the officers and delegates to 
the congress. Mrs. McLean, who did more 
than any other Regent to pour oil on the 
troubled waters of the congress, was as- 
sisted in receiving by Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, 
Mrs. Francis Johnson, Mrs. Storey, Mrs. 
Clarence Postley, Mrs. John Stanton, and 
Mrs. James Fairman, all of New-York. The 
occasion was a very pleasant one. There 
was another reception on Thursday, and on 
Friday Mrs. John W. Foster was the hostess 
of a similar entertainment. On the same 
night a reception was held in honor of 
the entire congress. To-night the largest 
and handsomest reception of all was given 
by the Sons of the American Revolution to 
the Daughters at the Arlington. These, 
with an infinity of dinners and other affairs, 
have brought the visitors and their admirers 
together in the happiest of ways. The 
election of Mrs. Stevenson as President 
General and Mrs. Hichborn, wife of Chief 
Constructor Hichborn, as Vice President 
General were well-deserved honors, and are 
matters of great local satisfaction 


ide. 
Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston, niece of 
President Buchanan, and a former mistress 
of the White House, writes from Rome that 
she has conque the wheel, and has en- 


been abroad @ year. 
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COTTAGE SEEKERS IN NEWPORT. 
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The Iselins Will Pass the Summer by 
the Sea This Year. 


NEWPORT, R. I., Feb. 22.—A small army 
of cottage seekers was in town during the 
week, including Mrs. William Goddard of 
Providence, who is now negotiating for one 
of the larger villas. Mr. and Mrs. God- 
dard will entertain during the entire season 
their daughter Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin and 
Mr. Iselin. The Iselins have not passed a 
Summer here since their wedding, Mr. 
Iselin having been engaged since that time 
almost continually upon matters concern- 
ing the Defender. The coming of Mr. and 
Mrs. Iselin will doubtless be the cause of 
several large social functions in their honor. 

Among those in town this week were 


Lispenard Stewart, A. Lanfear Norrie, 
David H. King, Jr., A. B. Lawson, Charles 
H. Crowell, and F. A. Yeaton of New- 
York, and W. H. Wood of Roslyn, N. J. 
Mr. Stewart was accompanied by his archi- 
test, as usual, and together they inspected 
the progress of the extensive alterations 
which Mr. Stewart is having made to the 
cottage on Bellevue Avenue which he re- 
cently purchased. He expects to sail for 
Europe at an early date. 

Mrs. E. G. Tinker of New-York has rented 
Mrs. G. G. Merrill’s cottage, on Bellevue 
Avenue, known as Cozy Nook, for next sea- 
son. It is the same villa that Mrs. Tinker 
has occupied for several seasons. 

The most important rental recently an- 
nounced is that of the Swift cottage, Belle- 
vue Avenue, to J. De Forest Danielson of 
Boston. Mr, and Mrs. Danielson are mem- 
bers of the Vanderbilt circle, and, though 
they will be Newport cottagers for the first 
time, they will probably early gain a place 
among the social leaders. 

Mrs. P. A. Stockton has rented her house, 
on Bellevue Avenue, to Thomas McCaleb 
of New-Orleans, 

Egerton L. Winthrop of New-York passed 
part of the week here as the guest of Ed- 
ward R. Wharton. Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
P. Vinton of Boston are guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Peirce. 

Alfred Bush of New-York has rented the 
Knowles cottage, on Conanicut Avenue, for 
next season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving P. Irons have re- 
turned from New-York.. Gordon McKay has 
closed his cottage and gone to New-York 
for the rest of the Winter. ; ; 

David H. King, Jr., made a flying visit 
to Newport this week on business connect- 
ed with the finishing of his villa, which he 
will occupy very soon, probably when the 
sale of his pictures and other treasures in 
New-York is completed. 





GAYETIES STOP FOR LENT. 


Albany Society Quiets Down for a 


Solemn Season. 


ALBANY, Feb. 22.—Governor and Mrs. Mor- 
ton’s final reception at the Executive Man- 
sion Tuesday evening was a brilliant affair 
and a most fitting wind-up of the ante- 
Lenten social season. Taken all in all, the 
season just closed has not been so lively as 
that of a year ago. It took on the nature of 
dinners more’ than dances, receptions, and 
like functions, and perhaps was as greatly 
enjoyed as was its gayer predecessor. Mrs. 
Morton was assisted at the Tuesday night 
reception by her second daughter, Miss 
Lena Morton, and Mrs. John Stewart and 
Mrs. Edward Landon, cousins of Governor 
Morton. Mrs. Morton wore a gown of heavy 
white satin embroidered with pearls; Miss 
Morton a pink satin with pink chiffon and 
pink roses; Mrs. Landon a mauve satin, 
with duchesse lace, and Mrs. Stewart a 
white satin. There was dancing all the 
evening on the second floor. 

The dancing class gave its last dance on 
Monday evening. ‘ine pactronesses were 
Mrs, Selden E, Marvin, Mrs. John T. Nor- 
ton, Mrs. Edward T. Hun, and Mrs. Henry 
Hun. 

A musical tea was given in Graduates’ 
Hall 9n Tuesday. Mme. de Roode was as- 
rt tg by Miss Rice and Col. Edward Bow- 

itch. 

On Monday Mrs. Chauncey P. 
gave a dinner in honor of Mrs. 
Andrews of Syracuse. 


Williams 
Wiliam 





THE’ SEASON AT HOT SPRINGS. 


Many New-York Guests at the Mount- 
ain Park Hotel. 


Hot SprinGs, N. C., Feb. 22.—Up to the 
lst of February the season here was quiet, 
but full of enjoyment to those who were 
guests at the Mountain Park Hotel. The 
weather has been beautiful throughout the 
Winter. Golf and tennis have been played 
nearly every day, while dancing, bowling, 
card parties, &c., have formed the indoor 
amusements. Before Ash Wednesday the 
number of guests rapidly increased, and 
the engagements for the late Winter and 
Spring are far ahead of any previous year. 

On Monday evening a bowling tourna- 
ment was held. Two sides were championed 
respectively by Miss Mary 8S. Hampton of 
Washington and Mrs. Theodore T. Conklin 
of Chicago. The average score was 155. The 
participants were Dr. and Mts. E. E. Cady, 
Mr. and Mrs. Day, Miss Hampton, Mr. 
Verlenden, Mrs. Conklin, Miss Ross, Mrs. 
Crim, Mr. and Mrs. Hamsher, Mrs. Have- 
meyer. Scorer—Mr. J. A. Brill. Referees— 
E. P. Hamilton and J. H. Derby. 

Among the most recent arrivals at the 
Mountain Park Hotel are: From New-York 
—Mr. and Mrs. A. Kutroff, Miss Bertha 
Kutroff, Mr. E. Kutroff, Mr. James M. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. J. B. Haggin, Miss Voor- 
hies, Mr. and Mrs. BH. Austin, Dr. BE. N. 
Carpenter, Mr. and Mrs. M. Tierney, Mr. L. 
S. Haggin, Mr. Edgar Henriques, Mr. W. T. 
Clerk, Mr. and Mrs, D. Jones Crain, the 
Misses Crain, Mr. G. M. Black, Mr. A. S. 
Fleming, Miss Hochstrasser. From Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—Dr. and Mrs. E, E. Cady, Mrs. 
S. Ross, and Miss Ross, 


i 


BISHOP M’DUNNELL’S LENTEN INDULT 





Roman Catholics on Long Island Re- 
ceive Directions for Fast Days. 


Bishop McDonnell of Long Island has 
materially lightened the obligations in re- 
lation to fasting that have heretofore been 
fmposed upon devout Roman Catholics 
among the laboring classes. The power 
which he has to designate the manner in 
which fast days shall be observed he has 
exercised this year very freely. 

He yesterday issued directions to the 
priests of his diocese for the observation of 
Lent, as follows: 

“In virtue of the powers conferred upon 
me, permission is hereby granted working- 
men and their families to use flesh meat on 
all days of the current year, except Fri- 
days, Ash Wednesday, the days of Holy 
Week, and the vigil or eve of Christmas. 
It may not be necessary to point out here 
that this indult does not of itself dispense 
workingmen or their families from their 
obligation of fasting, but only from absti- 
nence. Those, therefore, who are privi- 
leged to use this dispensation, may not 
use flesh meat on fast days oftener than 
once a day, unless they are otherwise ex- 
cused from the obligation of fasting. Nor 
may they use fish and flesh meat at the 
same meal on days of fast, as in this re- 
spect the law of the Church remains un- 
changed. Care should be taken to explain 
to the faithful the laws of the Church in 
regard to fasting, and the reasons which 
excuse from the observance of that law, or 
are sufficient to warrant seeking dispensa- 
tion. In compliance with the directions of 
the Holy See, you will exhort those of 
your charge who may avail themselves 
of this dispensation to make amends for 
their inability to keep the fast by doing 
other works of penance, as, for instance, 
by abstaining from the use of strong drink* 
in honor of the sacred thirst of our Lord 
on the cross.” 





ILLNESS LED TO HIS SUICIDE 


Thiery’s Wife Found His Body Hang- 
_ ing from a Transom, 


Theodore Thiery, an old French pocket- 
book maker, who lived with his wife on 
the second floor of a tenement at 86 Second 
Street, committed suicide yesterday after- 
noon by hanging himself from the transom 
of adoor, He had been at home a week, con- 
fined to his bed by illness. He worked for 
Oscar Wolfe of Broadway. 

His wife went out peeterdey to seq his 
physician, as his condition had changed for 
the worse during the day. hen she re- 
turned she found the door leading to her 
husband’s bedroom locked. She gained en- 
srance +0 ene. room ot ag AS are escape, ~~ 
foun m hanging in e doorway, be- 

bedroom and she Sitohen, R 

a policeman, who cu 

hiery od bokn dead but 
hen. aiISco ] ‘ ery 

‘ came 
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Catarrhal Deafness, Asthma and All Throat and lung 
Troubles Positively Cured by His 
Improved System. 





READ THE TESTIMONIALS. 





They Are from Well-Known Citizens of New-York 
and Vicinity. 


Mr. G. D. Weeks, 136 Liberty St.: “I tried 
the catarrh treatment given by so-called special- 
ists, and was just as bad off in the end as when 
I began. My throat was filled with mucus and I 
was constantly annoyed by difficulty in breathing 
and pressure in the head. I was persuaded to 
try Prof. Munyon's New Methods, and was as- 
tonished, Relief was immediate, and now I am 
completely cured. I know by my own experience 
that Prof. Munyon can cure the worst form of 
catarrh.’’ 

Mr. N. W. Bartow, cornetist of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., anda well-known 
cornet soloist of enviable reputation, says: ‘’ Some 
people declare that catarrh cannot be cured. I 
always thought so until giving Prof. Munyon a 
trial. I ‘had catarrh and a very bad throat 
trouble, of which I have been completely 
cured. I have been to doctors who wanted to 
burn or cut off my tonsils, but I have always 
been opposed to such harsh treatment. I was 
surprised, upon beginning Prof. Munyon’s meth- 
ods, at the mild and soothing treatment he used 
and by the immediate relief which I experienced. 
I can certainly recommend Munyon’s Remedies 
to any one who is suffering from either of the 
above diseases. Don’t go to a doctor who wanis 
to butcher you when you can obtain | prompt 
cure by Prof. Munyon’s mild treatment. 


_Munyon’s Rheumatism Cure seldom fails to res 
lieve in one to threé hours, and cures in a few 
days. Price 25c. 

Munyon’s Dyspepsia Cure is guaranteed to 
cure all forms of indigestion and stomach trou- 
bles. Price 25c. 

Munyon's Kidney Cure speedily cures pains in 
the back, loins, or groins, and all forms of kid- 
ney disease. Price 25c. 

Munyon’s Headache Cure stops headache 
three minutes. Price 25c. 

Munyon's Blood Cure eradicates all impurities 
of the Blood. Price 25c. 

Munyon’s Cold Cure prevents pneumonia and 
breaks up a cold in a few hours... Price 25c. 

Munyon's Cough Cure stops coughs, night 
sweats, allays soreness and speedily heals the 
lungs. Price 25c. 

Munyon’s Pile Ointment positively 
forms of piles. Price 25c. 

Munyon’s Vitalizer restores lost powers to weak 
men. Price $1. 

Munyon’s Remedies at all druggists@ m 

) s ostl 
25c. a vial. = ¢ % 

Eminent doctors at your service free. Not a 
penny to pay for examination or advice. 

If you have Catarrh or any Throat or Lung 
Complaint, call and receive a free trial local 
treatment. We positively cure Catarrh. 

Open daily until 6 P. M.; Tuesdays and Frt- 
days until 8 P. M. Sundays, 9 to 11 A. M. 7 
East 14th St. 


cures all 





WOMEN IN WASHINGTON 








The Hidden Badges of th> Revolu- 
tionary Daughters. 


MARRIAGE LAW IN THE DISTRICT 


A Question Which Affects the Black 
Man—C. P. 
Stay at the Capital—Miner’s 


Huntington's Long 


First Appearance. 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 22.—Washington Wwo- 
men who are interested in the Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
have been notifying the public through 
the newspapers that there was to be held 
this week, in this city. a convention of the 


order, which was to be of unusual inter- 
est, as testifying to the popular concern 
in the development of the patriotic asso- 
ciation. 

The programme has 
those who had been led 
coming event; stories about the leading 
women, their grounds for co-operating, 
their ambitions for the society, their prom- 
inence as organizers, and as stimulators of 
interest, helped to deepen the zeal with 
which the preliminary paragraphs were 
read. The newspapers were helpful in the 
way ot encouraging the general enthusi- 
asm, and it was expected that the con- 
vention would be not less interesting to 
the reporters and the readers of the news- 
papers than the conventions of the women 
suffragists which meet here annually. 

Much to the general surprise, therefore, 
the convention was held with closed doors. 
One session was open, and admission for 
the reporters was confined to a part of 
the gallery in which they could see only 
the backs of the daughters and hear part 
of the backs of their voices. Next day 
the entire business was made executive. 
The only male person admitted was a com- 
petent coach on parliamentary law, a 
young mah assigned to stand by the ovre- 
siding officer and keep her straight. Not- 
withstanding the precautions taken to ex- 
clude reporters, and to keep the news in 
the hall, aceounts crept out of a character 
not detrimental to the vigor of the daugh- 
ters, but, of a nature to raise the ques- 
tion whether they had quite mastered the 
theory of parliamentary law, or whether 
they did not entertain the impression that 
liberty of speech meant the freedom to 
speak all at once and all the time. At 
last year’s convention the reports con- 
tained many lines indicating a tendency to 


hair pulling on the part of some of the 
daughters, and it was to give them an op- 
portunity to acquire, free from danger of 
ridicule, familiarity with parliamentary 
practice and confidence in their own abil- 
ity to run a parliamentary machine that 
the decision was reached for the exclusion 
of the reporters. 


been studied by 
to care about the 


*,* 


Some of the members of the order are 
decidedly opposed to the course adopted. 
They say that it would be unnecessary to 
go to the expense and trouble of coming 
all the way to Washington to meet in se- 
ecret convention if no one was to hear 
about what is said and done after the meet- 
ing is held. The great object to be secured 
is to interest in the order those who have 
not yet become members, and to do that 
publicity and not seerecy is necessary. As 
a secret order the Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution would be an 
unequivocal failure. Many of the delegates 
from the differerit States came to this 
meeting provided with decorations, which 
have been described at length in some of 
the local newspapers. They had badges 
not only peculiar to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, but to the Colonial 
Dames and other kindred societies. These 
were worn with great pride and conspicu- 
ousness. They were not hidden under 
folds of wraps or pinned out of sight on 
the garments of the wearers. Not they. 
They were suspended by ribbons, made up 
of the colors of the respective orders, and 
were worn about the neck, like decorations 
conferred with orders of nobility. 

While the exhibition of these orders and 
decorations excited a 
among the members of the society, it was 
rather expected by their wearers that they 
would be seen by hundreds of women who 
might be entitled to wear them, and who 
would be stimulated to try for the privilege 
by seeing many daughters sporting them 
on their womanly breasts. The decision to 
conceal the daughters and their badges in 
secret sessions was therefore disappointing. 
Worse than that, the withdrawal of the 
daughters seems to have provoked the in- 
genuity and resentment of the press. Wo- 
men have been smuggled in to make re- 
ports, and men have contrived reports that 
were more spirited and entertaining than 
accurate. Perhaps it will be different an- 


other year. *,s 


Congress has just been employed in pass- 
Ing @ bill regarding the ceremony of mar- 
riage in the District of Columbia. It would 
appear to be rather late to find it out, but 
some diligent student of the laws of the 
District has recently directed attention to 
the somewhat distressing fact that, while 


many persons have been married here since 
Congress began its labors in the city nearly 
100 years ago, very few persons of the whole 
number have been married right, or have 
been married at all, if the disregard of the 
law works invalidation of the ceremony. It 
seems that the marriage service is one 
which, under an unrepealed and supposedly 
effective law, no one has a right to perform 
except clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land,-and they only after prescribed publi- 
cation of banns, 

Roman Catholics, Presbyterian, all the 
sects, have exercised the privilege of cele- 
brating marriages» accordjng to the forms 
of the Church ‘to which they happened .to 
belong. But they really were not author- 
ized to do so by law. It is not expected 
that there will be an effort made by any- 


body to prove that all the marriages sol- 
in defiance of the old Maryland law 
emnized in d nee 





degree of rivalry’ 





support anybody who should undertake te 
make his proof against any violator. Civil 
marriages are unknown. In order to make 
it perfectly lawful for ministers of any 
Church or for Justices of the~ Peace to 
marry, the bill was introduced. When the 
Senate came to look at it and to talk over 
the dreadful situation the bill was leavin 
behind, it was discovered that there ha 
been no provision for civil marriages, and 
the bill had to go back for further amend- 
ment before passage. 


*,* 


Very recenily the courts in the District 
of Columbia have passed’ upon this ques- 
tion of marriage as presented by a contest- 
ed will case. The only point of interest, so 
far as this paragraph is concerned, was 
that the question was raised of the legiti- 
macy of the children under the will, the 
parents, or one of them, having been a 
slave. The courts have sustained the pre- 
sumption of legitimacy in the case, perhaps 
to the relief of a very considerable propor- 
tion of the colored population of the city. 
Many of the middle-aged coloréd persons 
living here were undoubtedly born of one 
or more slave parents. They may have 
been freed before or after marriage, which 
would make all the difference. 

Slaves had no right to marry. They were 
the property of their owners, and were in- 
competent to enter into contracts which 
the sudden distress of their owner, and the 
necessity of selling his property, regard- 
less of the marriage vows of black men or 
women, made it apparent that chattels 
ought not to be permitted to-enter into. 
As a matter of fact, their marriages were 
what are known in New-York as common- 
law marriages, compacts quite informal, 
and in the District pretty nearly as binding 
as are now the more elaborate ceremonies 
performed by priest and minister. There 
were many colored persons linked together 
as man and wife while slaves who stuck 
to each other stoutly, and whose children 
have always regarded themselves as un- 
questionably legitimate. The courts have 
served the purpose for them of declaring 
that their beliefs were entitled to be held 
as correct. Strictly speaking, the old slave 
marriages of convenience were fully as 
legal, under the Maryland law that has 
prevailed without question, as the mar- 
riages contracted with the assistance of 
anybody except a priest of the Church of 
England. 

*,* 

From day to day visitors to the Capitol 
see in the halls of the building, and some- 
times in its committee rooms, a giant of 
picturesque appearance, a man much past 
the middle time of life, but still vigorous 
and alert as a man of twenty-five. Taller 
than Mr. Hiscock, and with a head graced 
after the ex-Senator’s fashion, with a 
wealth of curling gray hair, he presents a 
sufficiently unusual appearance to the 


sightseer to provoke most of the curious to 
stop and ask: ‘* Who is that?” Pretty 
nearly everybody can tell. All the mem- 
bers who are not just new-green have 
known him for years. All the employes 
who hold over have known him since they 
were battened on the Government as door- 
bangers or messengers. 

It is Collis P. Huntington, and he has 
become, since the death of Bads and 
** Billy’? McGarrahan, the most conspicuous 
of the old-time frequenters of the Capitol. 
Not for many years has he spent so much 
time in the building as he does this year. 
Something that the Pacific Railroad Com- 
mittees of the two houses may do or should 
be prevented from doing keeps him and 
a little company of alert satellites con- 
stantly on guard. He has been a witness 
before committees that are considerin 
propositions for settling the never-settle 
controversy about the payment of the 
Pacific Railroads’ indebtedness. And watch- 
ing the every movement of the magnate 
and the committees are some gentlemen 
from San Francisco who have maintained 
against the Huntington people a fight in 
which the East has acquired an increasing 
interest. The lobbyists think that this 
ought to be a good year for them. They 
are inclined to give Mr. Huntington the im- 
pression that it should be a good year for 
him, and any number of them are willing 
to contribute to his objects the assistanee 
which they can furnish out of a long, 
varied, and not too scrupulous experience. 

, *,* 

“Tim” Campbell would have had a mo- 
ment of triumph on Wednesday if he had 
been in the Committee on Patents when 
Mr. Cummings introduced Representative 
Miner to speak for the bill to protect man- 
agers and authors against the pirates who 


steal plays and then dodge the police and 
the courts to avoid punishment. Miner had 
said that he would make a speech, but he 
supposed that there would be so many 
others to talk that he would not be called 
upon. 

Cummings, however, was resolved that 
he should have his chance. So he ran him 
on in another man’s turn, and Miner, at 
first with alarm and then with great pres- 
ence of mind, ‘‘ dropped a nugget.’’ He did 
not attempt to be oratorical. He affected 
no loftiness of manners to which his prede- 
cessor might have objected. He just told 
the Committee on Patents that the piratical 
players waited for the managers to try 
plays to get a good one, and then they 
would run off with the property. His illus- 
tration, in which he compared the perform- 
ance by the irresponsible thieving Pg 
to a dog who would steal a bone and strip 
it, amused the committee as much by the 
way the man told it as by the aptness of 
the comparison. It was Miner’s ‘first ap- 
pearaiuce,”” and Palmer, who is a judge, 
said that it was ‘‘an papaaivece: sues 





Fished for ’Gators with a Wooden Leg 


From The Washington Star. 
AlMgators are becoming rather scarce in 
Florida, but a few men still make a good 
living hunting them, their hides meeting 


with ready sale. 
cerns in Jacksonville, engaged in dealing 
in alligator hides, has a customer upon 
their books named Tom Tucker, who brings 
in more hides than any three men in the 
State. It was known that the saurians 
came from Dunn’s Creek, a tributary of 
the St. John’s River; but beyond this fact 
nothing could be learned concerning his 
methods of capturing the reptiles until a 
few days ago, when a buyer for the firm 
visited Dunn’s Creek, and espied Tucker 
lying full length on a log, one end of which 
was in the creek, Tucker had a leg thrown 
into the water, and just as the buyer ap- 
proached, he saw the alligator hunter be- 
gin to scramble up the bank, while a huge 
saurian beat the muddy water into a foam. 
As the man reached the bank, the alli- 
gator came too, having swallowed @ por- 
tion of the leg that had hung over the 
log into the water. Tucker drew a long, 
sharp knife, and soon killed the creat 
then he unscrewed the leg and took it 
to remove the ’gator. He has 

leg, and through it are driven 

spikes. leaves leg in 

and it is an 
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‘\ HOLIDAY AT LAKEWOOD 





Washington’s Birthday Celebrated by | 


Many Dances. 


AT LEADING 


—_——-- 


SREAT TIMES HOTELS 


{The Ground Too Pard for Hunting 
Parties—Playing Golf Over the 
Snow—Socicty Events Dur- 


ing the Week. 


LakEwoop, N. J., Feb. 22.—All prepara- 


tions to celebrate Washington's Birthday in 
former years were surpassed by the plans 
this season The balls to-night will be the 
most elaborate ever seen at this resort, the 
cottagers have larger house parties, and, 
if possible, there are more people here to 
fill the big hotels. The crowd this year 
is unprecedented, and to-night every room 
in the large hostelries is filled and accom- 
modations at cottages are in demaiid. 

To-night there will be a notable gathering 
of men prominent in State affairs at the 
Laurel-in-the-Pines, when the New-Jersey 
branch of the Society of the Cincinnati hold 
their dinner. Covers will be laid in the 
private dining room for forty persons. 

The cold weather, of which Lakewood 
had. its share, was not unwelcome to skat- 
ers, who enjoy the smaller territory of the 
artificial lake with the ‘ beginners ” until 
the ice on the more exposed larger lakes in 
the neighborhood is tried and proved safe. 

Gclf is played over the Lakewood links 
with red balls these days, when) a light 
snow covers the course. The first match 
between “* Willie ’’ Norton, the professional 
of the Lakewood Club, and “Tom” Gour- 
ley, of the Baltusrol Club attracted many en- 
thusiasts from prominent clubs here to-day. 
The regular Saturday play for the Ccnverse 
Cup, which the Rev. D. lL. Schwartz has 
held since last Saturday, when he won it 
with a net score of 82 and a handicap of 20, 
was continued. Two cups presented by Mrs. 
William K. Strong were plaved for at the 
Lakewood links last week. One, of Sévres 
china, with a carved meta! top, was won by 
Jasper Lynch, and the other, of polished 
silver, in conical shape, became the prop- 
erty of Dr. Paul T. Kimball, the Captain 
of the club. The date of the Spring tourna- 
ment, when the Laurel-in-the-Pines Cups 
will be played for, has been fixed for April 


16, 17, and 18. 

High winds and cold days have been pro- 
vocative of a number of small fires, and the 
Lakewood volunteer company has been ex- 
ceedingly prompt and efficient in subduing 
what might have resulted seriously, end 

ly in the cottage occupied by Mrs. obn 
ag A and Mrs. Thurlow Weed Barnes 
last Monday morning, 

The frozen groun¢ “ ae 
runs of the Hunt Club since last Saturday, 
when the meet was at Toms River. ih 
hounds were sent on in advance, as were 
several of the hunters, that they might be 
in good form for the twelve-mile chase of 
the afternoon. Far more than the usual 
number of spectators drove to the meet at 
the Ocean House, where Dr, C. L. Lindley 
entertained a party at luncheon, as did W. 
HH. R. Martin of New-York. The drag was 
laid from Cowperthwait’s farm across a 
country abounding with fences (in fact, 
the run included seventy-five jumps in all,) 
to the Toms River Road, where the first 
check was called. Thrown in again just 
north of the old cemetery, the dogs led 
the way across four miles of fine hunting 
country, returning for the second check at 
the old road. Resuming, the hounds took 
the scent first due east, then north, and 
homeward bound through timber land to 
the junction of the South Lakewood and 
Toms River Roads for the finish. Three 
spiJs marked the day—Miss Cooper, who 
fell early in the run; " Willie’”’ Dwyer, the 
younger whip, and H. K. Sturdee of the 
Albany Hunt Club, All remounted and fol- 
lowed to the finish. Among those who rode 
favorite hunters were George J. Gould, Miss 
Turnbull, Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Walker, W. 
D. Grand, J, W. Colt, Mrs. Taylor, H. L. 
Herbert, and Dr. C. L. Lindley. The spec- 
tators drove from the meet to the various 
points where good views of the jumps 
might be obtained, and then to the finish. 

Early in the week came an announce- 
ment from the committee in charge of the 
proposed Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works enter- 
tainment for the Emergency Home Fund, 
which was to have taken place at the 
Laurel House last night, and at the Lake- 
wood Hotel Monday night, that, owing to 
the inability of several people to fill their 

laces in the cast, the entertainment must 

e postponed for the present. 

Announcements this week are for a song 
recital at the Laurel House next Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 25. Miss Zora G. Hurlocker, 
who has sung in Lakewood several times 
previously, always with the most enthusi- 
astic reception for her deep contralto 
voice, and William A. Howland, the bari- 
tone who formerly sang in the Bostonians’ 
presentation of ‘‘ Robin Hood,’’ will sing. 
A number of prominent society women lend 
their names as patronesses. 

The Girls’ Missionary Society of the 
First Presbyterian Church, whose pretty 
fairs have been features of the late Winter, 
will hold a birthday tea in place of the fair 
this season. The date is fixed for next 
Tuesday, in the lecture room of the church. 

Invitations have been sent out in New- 
York for the wedding of Mrs. Lillian Er- 
nout Schultz, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Waldron Miller, and Robert Leslie Mof- 
fett, in the First Presbyterian Church next 
Wednesday, Feb. 26. A reception will fol- 
low at the Laurel House. 

The three balls to celebrate the holiday 
are not over before the plans of society 
people turn to the arrangement of a leap- 
year cotillion, to be danced in the near 
future. Men's names will appear as patrons, 
and they will welcome the guests; a girl 
will lead, and there will be all the con- 
trarywise pleasure that leap year affords. 

Among social affairs this week was the 
luncheon given by Mrs. Dwight M. Harris 
at her home in Forest Avenue, Tuesday. 
American Beauty roses formed the table 
lecoration, and the guests were Mrs. 
xeorge J. Gould, Mrs. Jasper Lynch, Mrs. 
Robert Bags Kerr, Mrs. James Converse, 
Mrs. William Hamilton, Miss Fiss, and 
Miss Turnbull. 

Mrs. Francis P. Freeman gave a dinner 
at Edgemore Tuesday evening in honor of 
the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Park- 
hurst. The table was bright with Spring 
blossoms, jonguils, and daffodils. The 

uests were the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. A. H. 

ashiell, the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. C. H. 
McClellan, Prof. Henry Preserved Smith, 
and Mrs. Smith of Lakewood, and the Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. Bliss of Washington Heights. 

Miss Lucy Harding of New-York, the 
daughter of Mrs. E. L. Harding, who for- 
merly occupied a cottage here, is spending 
a few days with the Misses Mank at their 
First Avenue home. This afternoon the 
Misses Marsh asked a company of Miss 
Hardineg’s friends in Lakewood to meet 
her, including the Misses Dashiell, the 
Misses Ferris, the Misses Davis, Miss Mc- 
Clean, Miss Laura Kimball, Miss Mary 
Stockley, Mrs. W. R. Bynnes, of Lakewood, 
Miss Inglis of New-York, and the Misses 
Eastwick of New-Orleans. 

Miss Crocker gave another of her pretty 
satin teas, which are to be continued 
every week throughout Lent, this after- 
noon. 

Miss F'arnham, the sister of Prof. James 
W. Morey, gave a pretty tea for the stu- 
dents of Lakewood Heights School and 
their friends at the school Thursday after- 
noon. Tea and ices, with their accompany- 
ing cakes, were served in the dining room, 
where the table was resplendent with a 
beautiful centrepiece of red tulips, by Miss 
Miley of Madison, N. J., and Mrs. Walter 
Van Wagner Lawton. Miss Farmington 
and the pupils of the Oaks were specially 
asked to meet the young men. Among 
others were Mrs. H. F. Frost, Miss Fisk, 

. Mrs. W. Morey and her cousin, Miss 
Coleman of Canandaigua, N. Y., who is 
spending a little time with her. 

The fifth of the series of lectures upon 
American history which the Rev. Dr. A. 
H. Dashiell has delivered in Mrs. Francis 

Freeman’s music room took place 
Thursday afternoon. Preceding the lecture 
Miss Camp of Milwaukee sang very pleas- 
ingly Chaminade’s “ Were I Gardiver.” 
The lecture was an especially interesting 
one, replete with facts in an attractive 
form and terse sayings of the early Amer- 
ican statesmen. Dating from the times 
ener to the founding of the original thir- 
een States, Dr. Dashiell touched upon 
the slavery question, the heavy debt of 
that time, the ‘“ cheap-money craze” and 
the bankruptcy that followed, the frarn- 

of the Constitution at Independence 
Hall, in Philadelphia, quoting from the 
hes of the framers as learned from 
notes made by James Madison, and 
years after, and continued 
a train of events down to the 
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| next Thursday, 


Louisiane. After mentioning the war of 

Dr, Dashiell ppanes. to the exposition 
of the important Monroe Gqeeine. its re- 
ception at the time of the formation, 
the questions. upon which the doctrine nas 
had bearing—the Oregon boundsry and 
Maximilian in Mexico, down to the pres- 
ent dilficuity in Venezueia, and the atti- 
tude of Congress and the President. The 
sixth and Isst lecture will be delivered 
when the subject will be 
we Chap:ein’s Rerainiscences of the Civil 

ar.”’ 

Wilfred Russel, an English baritone, gave 
a song recital at the Laurel-in-the-Pines 
Tuesday evening. Four numbers were sung 
by him very creditably, and the house or- 
ehestra played the four numbers of the 


| programme allotted to it exceptionally well. 
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Nspeciaily tine were the ‘cello solos played 
by Victor E. Sorlin and the Tannhiuser 
selection by the orchestra, 

Monday night Mr, Plumer gave the Lau- 
rei House ce: iployes and their Lriemus tne 
annval dance in the main dining room. 
Many guests and cottagers witnessed the 
unmasking of the dancers, and eninyed 
the score of pretty costumes—a Highland 
lad and lassie, a sailor, ** Liberty,” and 
the womanly charms of a Spanish maiden 
as contrasted with the masculinity of a 
“New Woman" evoked favorable com- 
ment. 

The hotel managers have made every pos- 
sible arrangement for the balls to-night, 
assuring a brilliant affair at each estab- 
lishment. At the Laurel House sir. Piumer 
has been at especial care to arrange a 
bal poudre. Every detail has been per- 
fected, and the plan of the reception by 
“Gen. and Mrs. Washington’’ promises 
a unique and beautiful entertainment. 
Pages in the livery of that time will 
meet the guests, and conduct them,to the 
entrance to the ballroom corridor, whence 
they will pass between two tall soldiers in 
Continental uniform, to be formally an- 
nounsed to the receiving party, headed by 
and Mrs. Washington, impersonated 
by Dr. Edwin Helmes and Miss Josephine 
Sands of New-York, and formed by Mrs. 
H. H. Camp of Milwaukee, Mrs. Charles 
J. Fisk of Plainfield, Mrs. William Ropes 
of New-York, Mrs. W. A. Castle of Spring- 
field, Mass.; Mrs. E. N. Howell of Pough- 
keepsie, Mrs. David PB. Plumer, and Mrs. 
A. M. Bradshaw of Lakewood. Colonial 
costumes, with all the beauty of stiff bro- 
cade, kerchiefs, powdered hair, and patches, 
will be carefully followed by the matrons 
as well as by the younger women, who, 
with their escorts in knee breeches, buck- 
les, lace frills, and perukes, will dance the 
minuet to open the ball. Gen. and Mrs. 
Washington will, of course, lead the 
dance, the other members being *Miss 
Davis, Miss Eastwick, Miss Josephine 
Eastwick, Paul D. Stockly, Harold Curtiss, 
and H. Hayden Sands. 

The reception corridor is divided by red, 
white, and blue ribbons, and the large 
octagonal window, where. the _ receiving 
party will stand, is hung with clematis and 
set with palms, with flags and the coat of 
arms of the United States. Around the 
ribbon-roped windows the guests will pass 
to the music room, which is decorated very 
simply but charmingly with roses and 
smilax. A screen of palms and clematis 
will conceal the musicians, who have ar- 
ranged a programme of National music, 
minuets, and old-time dances and songs. 
A reception supper will be served in the 
main dining room from 9:30 o'clock until 
midnight. Many prominent people are 
guests of the house, and these, with the 
attendance of the cottagers, who go from 
one house to another on such nights, as- 
sure a brilliant ball. 

The Laurel-in-the-Pines has a double cele- 
bration to-night—the Cincinnati dinner and 
the ball. The private dining room, where 
the dinner will take place, is hung with 
patriotic colors and the deep blue of the 
society. The pink ballroom is charmingly 
decorated with mosses and vines of feath- 
ery green; pink and white azaleas are 


| banked in the firenlace and above the man- 


A novel idea is the three Gothic 

formed of laurel, across the stage. 

the centre of the highest arch de- 
pends a liberty bell, pure white, with 
smilax and pink roses festooned around it, 
with American flags in the other arches. 
A white wall across the front of the stage, 
draped with smilax, is capped with masses 
of pink and white azaleas. The parlors have 
clusters of carnations and mignonette, with 
fern, and the corridors have palms and 
plants in the deep window alcoves. A 
buffet supper will be served at midnight. 
Many young people who are staying at this 
house. expect parties of friends down for 
the holiday, and, as the dances in the pink 
ballroom are always popular with the cot- 
tagers, Mr. Porter will welcome a large 
company. 

Among other happenings this week at the 
Laurel-in-the-Pines is the sale to-day in 
aid of a worthy charity—that of assist- 
ing invalid girls through the selling of the 
embroidery which is the work of their 
hands 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. Freeman dined 
at the Laurel-in-the-Pines last night with 
the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, who returned to New-York to-day. 

Mr. Porter, who has been connected with 
the management of the Waumbek, at Jef- 
ferson, N. H., for tne past eight years, has, 
at his request, been granted a leave of ab- 
sence this Summer. Soon after the clos- 
ing of the Laurel-in-the-Pines Mr. Porter 
will go abroad. Among prominent arrivals 
this week are Gen. Benjamin H. Bristow, 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury, and Mrs. 
Bristow, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Dodge, and 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Willis James of New-York. 

The ball at the Lakewood Hotel to-night 
will be one of the finest entertainments in 
the history of the house. The ballroom 
presents a pretty scene, with myriads of 
rainbow colored electric lights sparkling 
from ropes, stars, and plaques of running 
cedar; smilax is trained through the chan- 
deliers, a screen conceals the musicians, 
and through the whole effective decoration 
the red and white and blue shine forth 
prominently in the electrical display. An 
engraved souvenir programme of dances is 
to be presented to the guests. The music will 
be especially fine, and will include a march 
composed by Charles Mollenhauer, the lead- 
-r of the orchestra. It is named the “ Ori- 
ental Hotel March” in compliment to Mr. 
Silleck’s Summer house, and will be played 
for the first time to-night. The great num- 
ber of people assures an affair wholly with- 
out precedent at this house this season. 

Last night the ballroom of the Lakewood 
Hotel was filled with a mirth-loving au- 
dience for the performance of the Will 
Lyle Minstrel Company, which includes 
Arthur Yule, a tenor, and George Boult, a 
basso, both possessing voices of exception- 
al range. Moran and Colgan, singing 
comedians, distinguished themselves in a 
farce, ‘‘ A Thompson Street School of Act- 
ing.”” An enjoyable feature of the pro- 
gramme was the dancing of “ Little Cosie,”’ 
who is really a wonder when her five years 
are considered. Next Saturday night the 
Black Patti will sing at the Lakewood 
Hotel, bringing with her a company of 
seven. A party on the tally-ho to Toms 
River and back Tuesdav was led by Rich- 
ard Sidenburg of New-York. Another party 
went out Friday at the invitation of George 
Russell, also of New-York. Late arrivals 
are Mrs. Bradish Johnson, Mrs. Aymar, and 
Aymar Johnson. Mr. and Mrs. Vivien Bond, 
and Mrs. Pio Echeverria of New-York. 
The manager of the Palmer House, Mr. 
Palmer, has everything in readiness for 
the tenth annual dance to-night. The music 
room is hung with festoons of smilax held 
by cut flowers, with palms and ferns in the 
windows, alcoves, and corners. A pretty 
souvenir programme of dances has been 
prepared, and a programme of music ar- 
ranged to precede the dancing, which in- 
cludes a solo by Miss Tuttle of New-York. 
Supper will be served at small tables in the 
main dining room, where there is a patriotic 
display of flags, after the dancing. Among 
arrivals for the holiday are Mr. and Mrs, 
William M. Smallwood and family, S. A. 
Coykendall, and Mr. and Mrs. S. Ward 
of New-York. who bring a dancing party. 
Judge McAdam and family are expected 
Monday. 

Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Parkhurst have 
been visiting Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. Free- 
man, at Edgemere. Mr. and Mrs. Freeman’s 
house party over the holiday includes Gen. 
and Mrs. Frank Morgan Freeman and Mr. 
and Mrs. Edouard Rusell of Bellehaven, 
Conn. 

A party staying with the Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. A. H. Dashiell, at their home, in Mad- 
ison Avenue, numbers Dr. and Mrs. John 
Gillespie, Miss Elizabeth Gillespie, J. Chal- 
mers Gillespie, Miss Stewart, Miss Elizabeth 
Burrill of New-York, Miss Melanie Miller 
of Brooklyn, and Miss Hefflefinger of Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Brockway returned 
this week from their wedding trip to spend 
a short time with Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Stockly at Oakhurst. 

Mrs. Wolcott Ballestier is registered at 
me Laurel-in-the-Pines from brattleboro, 


t. 

Judge Koch and Mrs. Koch of New-York 
are staying at the Lakewood Hotel, ac- 
companied by their son. 

A party of prominent Brooklyn people at 
the Laurel ouse this week includes ex- 
Mayor David A. Boody and Mrs. Boody, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Matthews, and Col. 
and Mrs. N. T. Sprague. 

Mr. and Mrs. William R. Hemingway 
and Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Hemingway of 
New-Haven are spending the holidays at 
the Palmer House. 

Among the late arrivals at the Laurel-in- 
the-Pines are Mr. and Mrs. T. A. ave- 
meyer, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Stephen P. Nash, 
Miss Nash, Miss M. B. Nash, Aymar 
Sands, James C. Parish, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
E. Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. D. Willis James, 
Miss F. A. Graham, Miss E. H. Graham, 
Mrs. Edward Morris, Miss Ethel Powers, 
Gen. B. H. Bristow, Mrs. Bristow, Mrs. 
Charles A. Rapallo, Mrs. C. Cottier, M. E. 
Cottier, D. T. Wade, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. J. Wendell, Mr. 
and Mrs. P. D. and Mrs. 
Merrihew, a ; Miss 8S. 
Curtiss, Mrs. F. J. Scovell, M Charles E. 
Hughes. Miss Nash, Mrs. James McLean, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. 

Nash, Miss Martin, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. 
M Wil Toel, 





H. Hogan, Mrs. P._R.. Wieler H. B. 
oe and re E. Moore of New- 


York; Mr. and Mrs. Geers H, Southard, 
F. J. Middlebrook, Miss iddlebrook, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Tinker, Mr, and Mrs. 
Charles 8. Whitney, Edith Whitney, Ma- 
rion Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Ide, Miss Abernethy, Miss Hutchinson, Miss 
Packard, Mrs. Henry Bowers, Miss Bow- 
ers, Miss Suydam, Clarence Kenyon, Dr. 

r. $. arle, Mr. ana Mrs. W. 8. Fitch, 
and Mr.iiand Mrs. A. D. Kelier of Brook- 
lyn: Mrs. S. M. Elliott, Miss J. S. Kennedy, 
S. E. Hutchinson, Miss De Berneville, E. 
Hamersley, T. Robinson, W. T. Rob- 
ingon, and A. W. Caswell of Philadel- 
phia, and Mr. and Mrs. Leonard C. Fowle, 
Mrs. C. B. Porter, Miss E. E. Porter, and 
Mrs. Y. V. Althorp of Boston. — s 

Arrivals at the Laurel House include Ai- 
fred Pell, the Rev. and Mrs, John C. bliss, 
Mr. and Mrs, L. C. Lawton, Mrs. Effing- 
ham Maynard, Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Allen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard K. Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Elliott, Miss Inglis, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. J. I. Cuming, 
Mrs. Walter A. Pease, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Howard Hopping, Howard Hopping, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Francklyn, Miss_ Doris 
Francklyn, Montague Howard, Thoma: 
Young, Jr. Dr. J. H. Carrean, A. E. 
Wright, the Rev, Dr. Jewett, Miss Mc- 
Namee, Miss J. O. Fowler, Miss Fowler, 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Browning, Mrs. 
Edward E. Roberts, Miss Carol M. Lee, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Roberts, Miss S. Louise 
Dudley, Miss H. L. Maynard, Miss Dobler, 
W. P. Bigelow, Miss Hollins, Mr, and Mrs. 
Geraldyn Redmond, Mrs. A. H. Storer, 
Mrs. Rufus B. Cowing, Miss C. L. Cowing, 
Everett J. Esselstyn, Miss E. Cram, J. 
Gaunt, J. E. Faulkner, E. N. Howell, Lewis 
Roberts, Clayton Platt, Charles Glatz, and 
T. Tasso Fischer of New-York; Mrs. David 
Moffett, Mr. and Mrs,‘ J. T. Howard, Her- 
man M. Howard, and E. N. Taft of Brook- 
lyn; the Rev. and Mrs. C. R. Gillett of Pel- 
ham Manor; Miss Louise G. Fisk and 
Charles W. Fisk of Plainfield; W. H. Mc- 
Clellan of York, Penn.; Wilson Mitchell, 
Mrs. Wilson Mitchell, the Rev. W. F. Pen- 
dleton, Robert M. Glenn, Miss J, C. Patten, 
and Miss F. 8S. Hope of Philadelphia, and 
Mrs. William W. Farnan, wife of Prof. 
Farnan of Yale University. 

Late arrivais at the Lakewood Hotel in- 
clude the following: Mr. and Mrs. W. H. B. 
‘Youen, Miss Elsie L. Totten, Miss Olive 
. Kennedy, Mr, and Mrs. John W. Sand- 
ford, Mrs. J. W. Wentworth, Mrs. T. S. 
Morisan, Mr. and Mrs. Lockwood, 
Mrs. RK. W, Cunningham, Mrs, J. E. Hoff- 
man, Mrs. C. F. Berry, Mrs. Louis Gans, 
Z. M. Burnhard, §S. Rothschild, Mrs. H. 
H. Gotthold, M. L. Hanlow, Della Mc- 
Guire, Mrs. Charles Unangst, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles J. Souter, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. 
Lawrence, F. O. Squire, T. M. Decker, 
Miss Ella Decker, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Sidenberg, R. E. Block, J. E. Schenck, 8. 
J. Dennin, Charles Weill, Arthur Weill, 
Mrs. 8. A. Stillman, Mrs. L. Buttenwieser, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Dryfoos, Dr. Charles G. 
Kelsey, Otto C. Horwitz, A. B. Horwitz, 
J. Osterline, Miss Elizabeth Ottman, Miss 
Vest, William S. Ottman, R. H. Williams, 
A. C. Tyler, W. H, Offenbach, Mrs. Otto 
Horwitz, Walter Horwitz, Charles S, Phil- 
lips, Oscar Hoffstadt, W. H. Goadby, Mrs. 
Phoenix, Miss A. Strong, Miss Lewis, Mrs. 
Robert Coreely, and Mrs. ©, 8S. Phelan of 
New-York; Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Kennedy, 
Mrs. A. L. Kenney, Louis Farquhar of 
Brooklyn; G, H. Morrison, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. L. Lawrence, Mrs. Uriman, and F. O. 
Squire of Boston; Mrs, James S. Dunn, 
Mrs. K. M. Dunn, and W. G. Warden of 
Frankford, Penn., and Mr. and Mrs. W. 
H, Arrott, Willie Arrott, Miss Dena, Miss 
M J. Clark, C. E. Clark, and Miss E. Rosen- 
thal of Philadelphia. 

Palmer House arrivals for the week are 
Mr. and Mrs, William M. Smallwood, Dela- 
plaine M. Smallwood, Julian C. Smallwood, 
Miss Grace D. Smallwood, Miss Bodine, 
Miss Padian, Peter Padian, Mrs. S. A, Har- 
ris, Miss Callerv, Mrs. E.G. Mirick. Miss 
Mirick, and J. A. Smith of New-York; Mr. 
and Mrs. K. P. Hampton, “rs. Jnmes .A,. 
Cobel, William Flanagan, Miss Ottillie Ro- 
sengarten, L. Rosengarten, C. Lorenz, H. 
Brueninghausen, Miss Lulu Flanagan, M. 
McCormack, and F. F. Shemil] of Brook- 
lyn; Mr. and Mrs. William R. Hemingway 
and Mr. and Mrs. F. Hemingway of 
New-Haven, George La Monte and Mrs. 
La Monte of Bound Brook, Mrs. C. B. Lyon 
and Mrs, A. F. Mueller of Germantown. 
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ORANGE, N. J., Feb. 22.—A large recep- 
tion was given to-day by thé Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation at the association building. 

Mrs. Herman B. Walker of Alden Street 
entertained a number of friends at cards 
to-night in honor of Miss Hart of New- 
Brunswick. 

The anniversary reception of the East 
Ind Republican Club was held to-night. 
Addresses were made by J. Frank Fort, 
Philemon Woodruff, Edward O. Stanley, and 
others. 

Henry R. Poore gave an art exhibition 
at his studio, 45 Ridge Street, on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, yesterday, and to-day. Will- 
iam J. Baer also showed some of his work. 

The Rutgers College Glee, Banjo, and 
Mandolin Clubs gave a concert hefore a 
large audience in Commonwealth Hall last 
night, under the auspices of the East End 
Republican Club. 

W. Hudson Shaw delivered the first of 
his lectures in the University Extension 
course, on *“* The Making of England,” in 
Union Hall last night. 

Washington’s Birthday was celebrated last 
night in the Bethel Presbyterian Church 
with an illustrated lecture by the Rev. 
David O. Irving, on the ‘“ Colonial, Revo- 
lutionary, and United States Flags.’ 

A very pleasant sociable was held last 
night at the home of Charles L. W. Bren- 
ner of Montrose Avenue by the Young 


People’s Society of Christian Endeavor of 
the First Presbyterian Church. 

A very novel and enjoyable Lady Wash- 
ington reception was given last evening 
at the First Presbyterian Church, South 
Orange, by the Ladies’ Aid Society. Miss 
Adele Rankin of Plainfield recited. 

Mrs. Joseph W. Spencer, Mrs. William 
Fry, and the Misses Spencer of 35 Ever- 
green Place gave a charming tea at their 
home Thursday afternoon. 

Samuel P. Warren gave the second of his 
series of organ recitals at the Munn Ave- 
nue .Presbyterian Church, East Orange, 
Thursday evening. Dr. Carl Eb. Dufft, bari- 
tone, sang. - 

A concert was given on Thursday even- 
ing by the choir of the Swedish Free Con- 
gregational Church of East Orange. 

The Rev. Frederick Davis Greene, Secre- 
tary of the National Armenian Relief Com- 
mittee, and Herant M. Kiretchjian, a native 
of Armenia, addressed a mass meeting in 
the First Presbyterian Church Thursday 
night under the auspices of the Christian 
Endeavor Union of the Oranges. 

Prof. John C. Van Dyke delivered the 
third of: his lectures in the South Orange 
University extension course, in the Village 
Hall, Wednesday evening, taking for his 
subject, ‘‘ The High Renaissance—Leonardo 
da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, and Corregio.” 

The Rev. J. Lester Wells of Jersey City 
lectured in the First Presbyterian Church 
on Wednesday evening on ** Work for the 
Life Savers.” 

An entertaining concert by Aunt Polly 
Bassett’s Singin’ Skewl was given in the 
Washington School, West Orange, Wednes- 
day evening. ‘ 

A mass meeting in the interest of the Ar- 
menian sufferers was held Wednesday even- 
ing in the Munn Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, when a number of addresses were 
made. Dr. William Hayes Ward presided, 

There was an enjoyable smoker held at 
the South Orange Field Club Wednesday 
evening, when the Trilby Quartet furnished 
music, of. Platt of New-York told funny 
stories, and Prof. Russell of New-York, a 
prestidigitateur, ve an exhibition. 

Mrs. illiam J. Kingsland gave a card 
party at her home in Montrose, Avenue, 
Tuesday afternoon. Among the guests were 
Mrs. O. De Gray Vanderbilt, Mrs. J. Owen 
Crane, Mrs. Albert C. Van Gaasbeek, Mrs. 
D. Axford Vanhorne, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Kelsey, Miss Butts, Mrs. T. Newton Foster, 
Mrs. omas 8S. King-Kingman, Miss King- 
man, and Miss Jennie Kroeh. 

The members of the Arcadian Dramatic 
Association resented ‘Irish Assurance 
and Yankee Modesty " in the parish room of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church Monday and 
Tuesday evenings. 

Mayor Alexander Maybaum of Vailsburg 
addressed the members of the Manhattan 
Park ayy reg Society at its meeting 
Tuesday evening. 

The ~ Md mena of the Young Men’s Cath- 
olic Literary Union and their friends en- 
joyed a dance in Columbus Hall Monday 
evening. John C. Fineran_ was floor _man- 
ager and John Kenneally and Thomas Flana- 
gan assistant floor managers. The Floor 
Committee was composed of William Ken- 

Thomas Briscoe, John Dougherty, 
Th James Ansley, and 
Michael Byrnes. The wt ge oe Commit- 
tee was made up of Harry Chipps, Simeon 
Arliss, William J. Scalley, Albert J. Todd, 
James Fennessey, William Scott, and M. J. 
Sheehan. The Arrangements Committee 
was composed of Joseph F. Gosner, Eugene 
A. Kelly, Andrew J. McCarrick, John J. 
Gillick, ward J. Dillon, and William J. 
eal 
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jameson, Mrs. Frank Brewer, Mrs, Samuel 
Campbell, and Miss Woodhouse. 

Miss May Platt of Ridge Street gave a 
legp-year dance at her home on Tuesday 
evening. 

The Ladies’ Auxillary of the Orange Val- 
ley Young Men's Christian Association gave 
a reception at the building to-day. 

A musicale was given Monday evening at 
the home of Mrs. Robert Libby, 86 South 
Grove Street, East Orange, for the benefit 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society of the Church 
of the Redeemer of Newark. Mrs. Heub- 
ner and her Venezuelan Mandolin Club, 
Bernard Stern, Harry Jonas, and Miss 
Myrtie Ludlow-Scott provided an_enter- 
taining musical programme, and Charles 
C, Porter gave humoruus selections. Among 
those present were Mr. and Mrs. Klein, 
Mr. and Mrs. Furgerson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Traphagen, Mr. and 
Mrs, Malcolm, Mrs. Van Riper, Mrs, C, M. 
Porter, Miss Grace Porter, Arthur Porter, 
W. E. Kur, Edward Schimper, Miss Ina 
Hurlbert, Miss Lizzie Ruckie, Mrs. Price, 
Miss Price, Miss Anna Harrison, Miss 
Whitlock, Mr. Blake, Mr. Ingraham, and 
Albert Duncan. 

A reception was given at the Lincoln 
Club in Hollywood Avenue, East Orange, 
Wednesday night. 

Samuel Badgley was tendered a reception 
at his home in Llewellyn Park Tuesday 
night by the members of the Brighton 
Gun Club of East Orange. 

The Mizpah Brotherhood of Calvary Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church gave a reception on 
Wednesday evening to the Mizpah Brother- 
hood of the Bloomfield Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

An entertainment and dance were given 
in Library Hall Monday evening by the 
Orange Maennerchor. tto Katzenmeyer, 
Jr., was floor manager and Christian Wolf 
assistant floor manager. 

The annual masquerade ball of Company 
H of the Third Battalion, Second Regi- 
ment, was held in the armory on Monday 
evening. 

The Grenadier Fife and Drum Corps gave 
an exhibition drill and ball in Library Hall 
Monday evening. 

The Clipper Athletic Club held its fourth 
annual bail in the German-English School 
hall on Monday night. 

An enjoyable subscription dance was 
given Monday night in Bray’s Hall under 
the management of this committee: Max 
Hausen, Frederick W. Wheaton, W. A. 
Van Sickle, Oscar G. Geiber, William F. 
Woelfie, Charles Hartung, and William J. 
White. 

Miss Grace Clifford of Boston, assisted 
by Mrs. A. Douglas Brownlie, soprano, will 
give a dramatic recital in Commonwealth 
Hall on Monday evening under the patron- 
age of Mrs. James M. Ludlow, Mrs. David 
S. Wa!ton, Mrs. William Johnson, Mrs. Ed- 
gar Williams, Mrs. Charles S. Menagh, Mrs. 
Edward M. Colie, Mrs. Gardner Colby: Mrs. 
Robert Ward, Mrs. Amos C. Van Gaasbeek, 
and Mrs, Jerome H. Gedney. 

Mrs. Harriet Lincoln Coolidge will give 
the first of a series of talks on “ Child 
Cultur2"’ Monday afternoon to a class of 
ladies which thas been formed, at the 
Misses Adams’ School, 26 South Clinton 
Street, East Orange. 

Dr. Eugene Murray-Aaron will lecture 
on Tuesday evening in the course at the 
Washington School, West Orange, on “ Ven- 
ezuela and Its Boundary Dispute.” 

A lunch-box sociable will be held on 
Wednesday evening by the Llewellyn Di- 
vision of the Sons of Temperance in the 
Centre Street Hall. 

Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, President of 
Sorosis of New-York, will lecture on ‘‘ The 
Coming Woman” next Thursday afternoon 
to a number of the members, who will be 
entertained by Mrs. Thomas N. Bolles of 
Evergreen Place, East Orange. 

An entertainment will be given in Ma- 
sonic Temple on Thursday evening by Hill- 
side Council of the Royal Arcanum. 

The seventh anniversary of the Orange 
Valley Junger Maennerchor will be cele- 
brated with a concert and ball in the Ger- 
man English Hall Monday evening, March 


Marshall Darrach will give the first of a 
series of three Shakespeare recitals in Mrs. 

V. N. Dorr’s school, Montrose, Tuesday 
evening, when he will read from “ Julius 
Caesar.’’ Next Monday and on March 10 
his selections will be from ‘‘ Twelfth Night ” 
and ‘‘ Hamlet,’ respectively. 

An oyster supper will be given by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of the Washington Bap- 
tist Church Wednesday evening. 

A complimentary entertainment will be 
given in Commonwealth Hall Friday 
evening by Essex Council of the Loyal Ad- 
ditional Benefit Association, and for the 
benefit of the Essex and Longfellow Coun- 
cils of the Royal Arcanum. 

The Rev. Dr. James A. Chambliss will 
give a lecture on ‘Ben Hur,” illustrated 
with stereopticon views, in the Hawthorne 
Avenue Baptist Church Thursday evening 
ou the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety. 

The Peerless Athletic Club gave a dance 
in the Centre Street Hall Tuesday evening. 
Victor Kennedy, the floor manager, and 
Miss Rose Brennan, led the grand march. 

A Lenten sewing class has been organ- 
ized by the Misses Schneider and Miss Lily 
Day Campbell of South Orange. It will 
meet every Thursday and sew for the 
Orange Orphan Home and the Day Nursery. 

The dinner of the Orange High School 
Alumni Association has been postponed from 
March 5 until some time after Lent. 

The Lenten lectures at the various BHpis- 
copal churches next week will be as fol- 
lows: Christ Church, the Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Brown of New-York; All Saints’ Church, 
the rector, the Rev. William Richmond; 
St. Andrew’s Church, the Rey. R. H. Bald- 
win of New-York; St. Paul’s Church, the 
Rev.- Dr. Charles M. Christian of Newark; 
St. Mark’s Church, the rector, the Rey. 
Frank H. Reazor; Grace Church, the Rev. 
Henry Lubeck of New-York. 

Plunket Greene will give a concert on 
March 21 under the auspices of the Young 
Ladies’ Auxillary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

Miss Mabel Frazer of High Street is in 
Boston. 

Charles A. Heckscher has gone to Florida. 

The engagement is announced of Miss 
Grace Bartholow of East Orange and Fran- 
cis L. Bayles. 

Benjamin Hilton of East Orange has gone 
to Florida. 

Mrs. Alfred Lindsley of East Orange has 
gone to Washington and Baltimore. 

W. H. Chapman of Kansas City has been 
the guest of the Rev. Alexander Mann. 

Edward B. Tappan of Crawford Street, 
East Orange, is in Bridgeport, Conn. 





IN AND ABOUT SUMMIT, 


Some of the Recent Important Enter- 
tainments—Personal Mention, 


Summit, N. J., Feb. 22.—A pleasant and 
novel Washington’s Birthday supper was 
given to-night at the home of Louis T. Terry, 
in Morris Avenue, Springfield, from 6 to 
11 o’clock, for the benefit of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

A most entertaining Washington's Birth- 
day party was held last night by the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society of the Methodist 
Church. A musical programme was pro- 
vided and a collation was served. 

A temperance meeting was held at the 
home of Mrs, Sylvanus Lyon, in Short Hills 
Avenue, Short Hills, yesterday afternoon, 
under the auspices of the local Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. Dr. Mary 
D. Hussy of Orange and Mrs. Mary E. 
Frome, the county union’s President, made 
addresses, 

A large audience enjoyed the amateur 
theatrical performance given in the Short 
Hills Casino Tuesday evening for the ben- 
efit of the Short Hills Field Club. The 
farce, “Slasher and Crasher,” was pre- 
sented by this cast; Rosa, Mrs. Aubrey H. 
Martin; Dinah, Miss Whittridge; Mr. Blow- 
hard. BE. W. Adams; Mr. Slasher, Aubrey 
H. Martin; Mr. Crasher, E. P. Hicks; Lieu- 
aes gas care F SP eng John, C. 

; artin. rs. - Fellows Mor 
Adolph Kobbe also recited. ‘site geen 

Mrs. J. Burkitt Webb entertained themem- 
bers of the Wyoming Literary and Social So- 
ciety at her home, inChestnut Avenue, Tues- 
day evening, when Shakespeare was dis- 
cussed. J.Q.Aymar Williamson read a paper 
on ‘** Who Wrote Shaxcepesty says). and 
Mr. Conger one on “ The Fools of Shake- 
speare.”’ Mrs. James W. Pirsson and Miss 
Pirsson played a piano duet. Miss Ethel 
Matteson sang “Orpheus and the Lute,” 
and a quartet, composed of Mrs. Conger, 
Miss Pirsson, Miss Mildred Little, and 
Charles A. Dearing, sang ‘‘ When Icicles 
Hang by the Wall.” “‘ Pyramus and Thisbe ” 
was acted by Mr. Conger, Arthur Tepper, 
George Cornwall, Charles A. Dearing, and 
William Dearing, the reading being by Mrs. 
Conger, Mrs. Benjamin, and J. Q. Aymar 
Williamson. Miss Harriet Condit and J 
Q. Aymar Williamson won the interrogatory 
and charade Shakespearean tests. 

A dramatic entertainment was given at 
St. George’s Hall Tuesday evening for the 
benefit of the athletic association of the 
school. o pieces, ‘The Manager’s 
Trials’ and ‘‘ Funnibone’s Fix,’ were pre- 
sented, 

A very enjoyable surprise party was tend- 
ered William Holweg of Millburn at his 
home, in Main Street, on Tuesday night. 

Hamilton W. Mabie gave his lecture, ‘‘ An 
English Adventurer,’’ at the Young Men's 
Christian Association Monday evening. 

A sociable will be held in Barnard’s Hall, 
Millburn, Tuesday evening, by the young 
people of the Baptist Church. 

Mart King of Newark, the humorist, will 
recite at an entertainment to be given in 
the chapel of the Springfield Presbyterian 
Church Wednesday evening, under the au- 
spices of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society. 

The Rev. 8S. Edward zune oe Newark 
will address a meeti to be held in Bon- 
nel’s Hall, Millburn, day evening, under 
ie auspices 3 the Civic e. 
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PARTS - THIRTY-TWO 


deavor of the Springfield ibyterian 
Church, Wednesday evening, er ti P 

r. and Frank A. Biuingham are 
back from their wedding trip. 

Edward Kellogg and family of Short 
Hills are back from the South. , 

De Witt C. McKallor of Millburn is baci 
from the West. 

Edward Morrell is back from Canada. 

Mrs. Henry L. Pierson has gone to Bal- 
timore. 

Walter Johnson of Wyoming has gone 
to Dover. a 

Mrs. Louis Swartz of eras tage N.Y. 
has been the guest of Mrs. R. G. Marsh 
of Millburn. 

Dr. Robinson and family of Short Hills 
are back from their Winter’s stay in New- 
York. 

Thomas Fennessy of Millburn is in As- 
toria, L. I. 

Jeremiah Curran of Millburn has gone 
to Glen Cove, L. I 





IN MONTCLAIR AND BLOOMFIELD. 


Pleasant Social Events of a Week— 
Plans for the Future. 


Monrcualir, N. J., Feb. 22.—A very pleas- 
ant sociable was held last night in the 
home of Joseph Torrens of Fullerton Ave- 
nue, by the Will-o’-the-Wisp Cyciers. 

A most enjoyable entertainment, con- 
sisting of ‘““A Feast of Nations" and il- 
lustrated songs, was held last night in the 
Grace Presbyterian Church. 

A unique colonial supper was given in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Bloomfield, to- 
night, in celebration of Washington's Birth- 
day. An old-fashioned singing ‘‘skewl”’ 
also provided amusement for those present. 

The second annual concert of the Bloom- 
field Postal Employes’ Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation was held in Central Hall last night 
and was attended by a large number. The 
artists were Miss Pauline Ingre Johnson, 
the Swedish soprano; Millard Kitt, the 
reciter; Arthur Yule, and Hugh J. 
Emmett, the musical specialists, and and 
the other members of the Cecilian Male 
Quartet. 

Mrs, Edgar N. Eames of Prospect Ter- 
race gave a delightful tea in her home 
Tuesday afternoon from 3 to 6 o’clock. 

A burlesque, ‘‘ From Four to Six,” writ- 
ten by Miss Lillian B. Day, was produced 
in Central Hall, Bloomfield, Tuesday even- 
ing by the Bloomfield Cadet Corps, who 
also presented the sketch, ‘An Awkward 
Situation.” Howard M. Thomas played cor- 
net solos, Duncan Stewart of the Alabama 
Minstrel Troupe entertained the audience, 
and Messrs. Perry and Cook appeared in 
The Sisters Black,’’ 

Mrs. George Wischman and Mrs. Jesse 
Platt gave a tea in their home, in Orange 
Road, Monday afternoon from 4 to 7. 

Mrs. John Richardson Emery and Miss 
Abbott gave a delightful tea in their home, 
in Mountain Avenue, Monday afternoon 
from 4 to 7 o’clock. 

Mrs. Samuel Wilde and Miss Wilde gave 
a pretty tea in their home, in Fullerton 
Avenue, Monday afternoon from 4 to 6 
o’clock, 

Mrs. Nathan T. Porter of Gates Avenue 
gave a large and brilliant reception in her 
home Monday night. She was assisted in 
receiving by Mrs. Highland Porter. 

Mrs. A. C. Chase and Mrs. J. L. Parker 
gave a whist gins in the home of the for- 
mer, in Church Street, Monday afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs, Edward Ackerman cele- 
brated the fifth anniversary of their wed- 
ding with a reception in their home in Wal- 
nut Place Tuesday night. 

Mrs, Melville Strong of Plymouth Street 
entertained the members of the Social and 
Literary Club at her home Wednesday aft- 
ernoon. 

Mrs. S, Hayward Harris gave an attrac- 
tive pink tea in her home in Claremont 
Avenue Monday afternoon. 

A patriotic concert and guessing contest 
will be given Thursday evening in the 
Opera House under the auspices of the con- 
gregation of St. Paul’s Baptist Church. 

Tne Rev. Dr. Amory H. Bradford will 
lecture on “‘ Japan” in the Glen Ridge Con- 
gregational Church next Friday evening. 

Miss Laura Place, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Frank Place of 79 Forest 
Avenue, Glen Ridge, and J. Girarden 
Gadsden, will be married Tuesday evening 
at 6:30 o’clock, at the home of the bride. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gonzales of San Francisco 
are the guests of the Misses Meyers of 
Valley Road. 

Miss Minnie Baldwin of Hartford, Conn., 
is the guest of Miss Annie Baldwin of 
Bloomfield, 

Miss Minnie Miller of Deckertown is the 
guest of Mrs. Phineas Ward of Glen Ridge. 

Miss Page and Miss Chitterling of Glen 
Ridge are in Boston. 

J. Bruce Crane, the landscape artist, and 
Mrs. Crane are visiting in Glen Ridge. 

Mrs. Ray Dickson Ball of Niagara, Cana- 
Ge. us the guest of her parents of Plymouth 

reet. 





NEW-BRUNSWICK’S LENTEN DAYS. 


Entertainments Crowded Before Ash 
Wednesday—Social Events. 


NEW-BRUNSWICK. N. J., Feb. 22.—The ap- 
proach of Lent caused the society people 
to crowd their entertainments, consequently 
many were held the same day, and one 
followed another in rapid succession. Of 
course Ash Wednesday was fittingly ob- 
served by church people, but there are 
some who enjoy worldly things as well in 
Lent as out of it. 

About fifty friends were entertained the 
other evening by the Misses Shultz of 
George’s Road, games being the chief 
amusement of the evening. 

The birthday social at St. James’s Church 
netted $65, 

A merry masquerade party was held at 
Lyman Cronk’s house, Miss Viola Reeves 
and Irving Cronk having the arrangements 
in charge. 

The Misses Van Pelt arranged a pleasant 
leap-year dance in the banquet room of 
the Allen Building. 

A pleasant party was given at the resi- 
dence of Miss: Isabelle Mills,' on, First Ave- 
nue, Highland Park. 

An enjoyable leap-year party was held 
at the residence of George Dewing, in High- 
land Park. 

William. Vent of Ithaca, N. Y., is visiting 
George H. Gifford, Superintendent of the 
Adams Express Company, in this city. 

The subscription fund for the benefit of 
the family of Edward Masterson, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad usher who was killed 
several days ago while saving a drunken 
man from being killed, is growing steadily, 
and now reachesinearly $700. 

Physical Instructor Broadhead of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is ill in 
the Presbyterian Hospita) in New-York. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Barstow of Brook- 
lyn are visiting their parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. M. Duclos of Highland Park. 

The entertainment of the Corwin Club, at 
Franklin Park, was much enjoyed. After- 
ward a reception was held at Mr. Garret- 
son’s residence. 

An enjoyable leap-year hop was held Mon- 
day night in the Allen Building, at which 
people from this city, South Amboy, New- 
York, Elizabeth, and other places were 
resent. The affair was well managed by 
Misses Estelle Viehman,; Lizzie Jones, Ivy 
Jones, and Lettie Helm. 

The Hawthornes, Mrs. Gillan’s handsome 
residence at Martin’s Dock, was the scene 
of gayety on the occasion of the leap-year 
dance held there. Music and refreshments, 
with dancing and games, made a long even- 
ing appear only teo short. 

Miss Lizzie Gerhard of Throop Avenue is 
slowly: recovering from,a severe attack of 
typhoid fever. 

At the meeting of the new Choral So- 
ciety at the residence of the Rev. W. W. 
Knox these officers were elected:'! President 
—Miss Elizabeth Hill; Vice President—Miss 
M. H. Hillhouse; Treasurer—D. H. Merritt; 
Secretary—Miss Carrie Woodbridge; Libra- 
rian—Harry Smock. The club starts cut 
with forty-six members. 

There were fifty or more ests at the 
leasurable hop given Tuesday night in 
Robbins Hall, etuchen, by the ladies of 
that vine. The committee, the Misses 
Henrietta Waite, Marie Robins, and Alicia 
Spear, spared no pains or work to make the 
affair, which was the last of the season, a 
success, and succeeded admirably. The 

tronesses were Mrs. C. K. Waite, Mrs. 

iliam H. Walsh, Mrs. Nathan Robins, 
and Mrs. Cheetham. 

Mr. and Mrs. James T. Rolfe of Schure- 
man Street, pleasantly celebrated the fif- 
tieth anniversary of their wedding Tues- 
day evening at their residence. Very many 
of their old friends were present, as were 


most of their children and their families. 

Miss S. F. Voorhees gave a musical soirée 

on Tuesday evening, at her residence, on 

Railroad Avenue, which was much enjoyed 

by the invited guests. 

Alderman Thomas G. Phinney has re- 

turned from a trip to Europe. 

William Schick has gone to Bethany, 

Penn., on a Visit. 

Alfred March and Frank Parker have re- 

turned from a trip to Europe. 

Tansley and her son Charles of Nut- 

J., are the guests of Mrs. Jacob Ap- 

te of this city. 

e track foremen of Division B, New- 

a, Seana ian R oad, held 
twenty- pet union supper at 

nsion House, this city, Tuesday even- 
es eed fr ; : 


solos and Miss 
tions. s: 
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THE LARGEST HUMAN HAIR AND TOILET 
BAZAAR IN AMERICA. 
ESTABLISHED 34 YEARS. 


Marie Antoinette Coiffure and Switches, 


WIGS, HALF WIGS, TOUPEES, 
OLD LADIES’ WAVES, 
POMPADOURS ELSA PARTED BANGS, 
and other new styles. All of the finest workman- 

ship and best quality of material obtainable. 

L. SHAW’S renowned Monte Cristo Toilet 
Preparations. 

Magie Tonie--Cures Dandruff, 
hair from falling out. 

Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves— 
Natural tint for the lips and face, fine as the 
blush of the rose, $1.00 and $1.50 bottle. 

Cocoanut Balm-— Soothes all irritation — 
makes the skin soft as a child’s. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


54 WEST 14TH ST.. NEAR GTH AV.,N.Y. 


of the division, acted as toastmaster with 
credit to himself and his comrades. 

Fred B. Kilmer and J. W. Johnson are to 
go on a business trip to the West Indies, 
and expect to be absent six weeks. 

An evening sociable will be held Thurs- 
day, Feb. 27; at the residence of George 
Rolfe, in Livingston Park. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Cadmus of. Welton 
Street have issued invitations for the wed-~ 
ding of their daughter, Miss Grace Cad- 
mus, to August Becker of New-York at the 
bride’s residence Wednesday, March 4, at 
6:30 P. M. : 

Mrs. Robert Duncan, who has been in 
Europe since last Fall, has returned. 

Miss Lola Van Pelt, daughter of Mr. 
Isaac Van Pelt of Seaman Street, was mar- 
ried at ‘her home Thursday evening to John 
Kohlhipp of this city. 

The members of the Friday night Bowl- 
ing Club were entertained by the Presi- 
dent, H. B. Willis, Wednesday evening. 
Thirty guests, all members of the club, 
were present. Each received a pretty sou- 
venir badge. Mrs. J. H. Riddle of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Trenton, accom- 
panied by Miss Steele, rendered several 
solos, and Prof. E. L. Barbour of Rutgers 
College gave recitations during the evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Allen of New-York 
are the guests of Edward MacGowan of 
Howard Street. 

Miss Ritie Hartough, daughter of Benja- 
min Hartough of Bayard Street, was mar- 
ried Thursday evening io Walter Provost. 


prevents the 











IN HACKENSACK SOCIETY. 


The Dramatic Association’s Perform- 
ance—Dances and Hops. 


HACKENSACK, N. J., Feb. 22. —Commis- 
sioner John O. Grode left on Friday for a 
trip to Plorida. 

Company G will give the first of a series 
of monthly hops at the armory on March 10. 

Miss Estella J. Barney of Camden Street 
is visiting relatives in Fall River, Mass. 

An informal dance was given in the new 
hall of the Oritani Field Club this afternoon. 

The Gounod Society will give a musicale 
at the Opéra House on the evening of March 
11, at which Marshall P. Wilder will appear. 

Schuyler W. Brinkerhoff and Miss Mary 
A. Simmons were married at 4 o’clock on 
Wednesday afternoon at the residence of 
Mrs. H. C. Cole, on Salem Street. The Rev. 
8S. S. Read of the First Baptist Church per- 
formed the ceremony. After a wedding trip 
through New-England Mr, and Mrs. Brink- 
erhoff will take up their residence in Hack- 
ensack, 

There is talk of consolidating the Dra- 
matic Association with the Schubert Club 


and the Gounod Society, and the erection of 
a building suited to the uses of the organi- 
zation thus formed. 

The Hackensack Dramatic Association 
gave the second performance of its seventh 
season at the Opera House on Monday night. 
The Schubert Club under leadership of Prof. 
Cornu furnished the music. The play was 
“On ’Change,”’ the cast being composed as 
follows; Misses Florence Keyes, Annie Ro- 
maine, Jennie Sage, and Medo Burroughs, 
Messrs. J. A. Cumberland, F. Eugene Cras- 
sous, Arthur Ellery, Arthur Duncan Moir, 
Samuel Crissy, Alfred T. Holley, and Clar- 
ence Sturges. 

The ladies interested in establishing an 
old ladies’ hcme for Bergen Cuunty have 
chosen the following Board of Managers ; 
Mrs, E. Shafto, Garfield; Mrs. A. W. Morri- 
son, Rutherford; Mrs. F. G. Waite, Oradell; 
Mrs. Margaret Lozier, Cherry Hill; Mrs. I. 
E. Hutton, and Mrs. Dr. Ockford, Ridge- 
wood; Mrs. A N. De Yoe, Westwood; Mrs. 
J. M. Hanna, Ridgefield Park; Mrs. A. W. 
Hurd, Leonia; Miss A. V. W. Fisher, Mrs. 
Gill, Mrs. C. E. Moore, Mrs. E. A. Pearce, 
Mrs. Jacob Terhune, Mrs. H. W. Colling- 
wood, Mrs. Ellen Clark, and Miss Jennie 
Cumming, all of Hackensack. 

The Heights Club held its final meeting 
this season on Tuesday evening at the home 
of Commissioner and Mrs. C. E. Eckerson. 
Among those present were: Mr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Ackerson, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Cras- 
sous, Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Pratt, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. J. Wanmaker, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Williams, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. O. K. Krause, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Goldschmidt, Miss Shotwell, Miss Burdett, 
Messrs. Lemuel Lozier, F. W. Smith, Ed- 
ward Shotwell, Col. Asa W. Dickinson, Dr. 
Frank Paget of New-York, and Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Dewsnap of Laurel Hill, L. I. 





DOINGS OF PLANFIELD PEOPLE. 


Visitors in Town and Departures for 
the Season, 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Feb. 21.—Sheriff Wyck- 
off of Somerville has been visiting friends 
in this city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Van Name of Elm- 
wood Place have returned from a visit to 


Staten Island. 

Edward S. Hooley and family have gone 
to Ficrida for the Winter. 

Miss Huntington of Franklin Place has 
gone to Washington for the Winter. 

Mrs. Charles W. McCutchen of Rockview 
Avenue entertained a number of her friends 
Wednesday at a violet and orchid lunch- 
eon, at which the ices were served in the 
shape of orchids. 

Miss Sadie Rockfellow, daughter of eX~ 
Mayor Rockfellow, is home from a month’s 
visit in Sussex County. 

Miss Anna Miller of Watchung Avenue, 

ave a very pleasant party to a number of 
riends this evening. 

Miss Bessie Erwin of Philadelphia has 
returned home after spending part of the 
Winter with Mrs. August Kleinecke of 
Franklin Place. 

Mrs. William Pelletier of La Grande Ave- 
nue left yesterday for Boston to spend 
the Winter. 

Miss Marie Prevost of New-Orleans has 
been visiting the Rev. and Mrs. S, P. Simp- 
son of Watchung Avenue. 

Mrs. William Wilcox of New-York has 
been visiting Mrs. W. K. McClure of Cres- 
cent Avenue. 

Miss Grace Rowland of East Second 
Street entertained a number of her friends 
Wednesday evening with a _ progressive 
euchre party. 

Mrs. Allison of Philadelphia is visiting 
her mother, Mrs. Hebert, of Mercer Ave- 


nue. 
Miss Pauline May Sandford of East Front 
Street, has been visiting in West Point. 
The Rev. and Mrs. Gates of Portland, 
Me., are visiting their son in this city. 
Mrs, Warren Ackerman is spending the 
Winter at Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 





SOCIETY IN BAYONNE. 

BAYONNE, N. J., Feb. 22.—Under the direc- 
tion of Alfred Vredenburgh the Bergen 
Point Dramatic Club of Bayonne Monday 
night presented Hamilton Clark’s operetta 
“The Missing Duke.’’ The cast was com- 
posed of the following: The Burgomaster, 
M. S. Borland; the Inkeeper, D. Z. Doty; 
the Irish Captain, C. C. Wheeler; Peddler, 
Mysterious Man, and Grand Duke, Herbert 
Forest; Jennette, Mrs. Beach; Sussette, Miss 
Coles; Annette, Miss Grant. 

The Bayonne Rowing Association gave a 
very successful masquerade ball Monday 
night in its clubhouse. Harry H. Jennings 
was the floor manager. The Committee of 
Arrangements consisted of R. W. Brown, J. 
J. Nealon, J. L. Coles, John Thompson, and 
C. A. Smith 


, ; 
Allemania Schuetzen Geselischaft neonate 


night gave a masquerade bal! in Metropol 
tan Hall. Floor Manager Harry Mainhard 
and Mrs. Mainhard led the march. Ar- 
rangements were made by a committee com- 
sed of Ernest Ruhlman, Fred Bensman, 

. F. Fisher, John Bruns, Harry Mainhard, 
E. Hohman, and H. Hoff. 

A Society of the Holy Name, with 150 
members, was organized in St. Henry’s Ger- 
man Roman Catholic Church last Sunday 
evening by the Rev. Father O’Brien of the 
Dominican Order. 

Presiding Eider Dr. J. B. Faulks conducted 
the fourth roamed ae 2 conference at the First 
Methodist Church parsonage last evening. 

Abiding in Him Circle of the King’s 
Daughters connected with the First Method- 
ist Church gave a social Monday evening. 
Miss Minnie W ue xenderes several piaro 

e 
Viola Reed ; 
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ATLANTIC CITY GAYETIES: 





Lenten Days Bring Many New-Yorkers 
to That Favorite Resort. 


—— 


AN IROS SEA WALK TO BE BUILT 


It Will Be Five Miles Long and 
Forty-eight’ Feet Wide—Euchio 


Parties, Musicales, and 


Receptions. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Feb. 22.—The past 
week has marked the opening of one of At- 
lantic City’s most enjoyable and prosper- 
ous seasons, the Lenten period, and, as is 
always the case, at the present time the 


number of visitors, especially from New- 
York and vicinity, has been on the increase. 
The sudden fall in the temperature during 
the early part of the week did not assist 
in bringing visitors to the shore, but the 
cold weather has gone again. The air is 
as balmy and springlike as any we have 
enjoyed during the Winter, and the visiting 
contingent are taking full advantage of it 
for the enjoyment of all kinds cf outdoor 
sports and diversions. 

We cannot tell exactly why it is that with 
Ash Wednesday the number of visitors at 
this resort increases so decidedly unless it 
is owing to the fact that many people be- 
lieve that when they are away from home 
during this penitential period they can be 
a trifle more liberal in their views with the 
proper observance of the fasting season. 
Anyhow, in the hotels or promenading 
along the ocean boardwalk there certainly 
is an additional freedom from the restraint 
which would naturally be in existence in 
one’s own home. 

The Hotel Windsor, one of Atlantic City’s 
leading and most popular hostelries, was 
opened Wednesday for the season, under 
very auspicious conditions, and with an 
encouraging booking for the entire season. 
The house has been newly furnished, and 
many original features have been added. 

What is one of the most important events 
of the last week is the decision of the City 
Council to commence immediately the erec- 
tion of a magnificent steel ocean promenade, 
forty-eight feet wide and five miles long, 
fronting the city. Th-.s will take the place 
of the present wooden structure, so long 
and familiarly known as Atlantie’s Board 
Walk, and under which name it gained 
a National Reputation as an original feate 
ure which no other resort had surpassed, 
The new structure will certainly in every 
way be an improvement on the old one, bee 
ing twice as wide, and ornamented with 
fancy railing, overhanging electric lights, 


and pavilions at convenient points, all built 
on the same plan, giving the stroller a full 
ocean view entirely unobstructed. The walk 
will be commenced at ‘once, and, of course, 
until its completion, the old walk will ree 
maim intact. 

_The social element at the hotels still con- 
tinues to perform its part, and progressive 
euchre parties are of nightly occurrence. 
Receptions, musicales, and affairs of a 
similar nature almost consume the time of 
those socially inclined. Probably the most 
interesting feature in this set during the 
last week was the recital given Friday even- 
ing in the armory by the Amateur Orches- 
tra, composed of musical talent of the cot- 
tage contingent. The attendance was large 
and the recital a decided social success. 

Several of our leading hotels are prepar- 
ing to open during the next week, among 
them being the Rudolph, the magnificent 
new house at the upper end of the island, 
which was completed last Summer and 
scored such a remarkable success. This will 
be the first Spring season for this house. 
The Irvington and Albemarle and several 
smaller houses were opened Saturday. 

The improvements to Haddon Hall are 
progressing rapidly, and it is expected that 
this most popular house will open about 
March 15. When completed the Haddon 
will be the largest and most elaborate 
hotel in the city. Over $200,000 has been 
spent on the improvements during the 
Winter, and considerably more is yet to 
be expended. 

The nominations for city officers, Mayor, 
and other officials are to be made this 
week, and great interest is manifested 
among the annual visitors to Atlantic as 
to who will be selected, especially from 
the fact that the municipal authorities 
will have that most impertant question— 
the Sunday closing—to contend with dur- 
ing the coming Summer. From that fact 
it is particularly important that the men 
selected be of the reform element. There 
is little doubt but that this will be the 
ease, and that Atlantic’s Sunday-closing 
bugaboo will be settled long before the 
coming season. This will certainly be wel- 
come news to Atlantic’s admirers, as it 
was the only question that portended at 
all to make serious complications for the 
future of the resort. 4 

Among the New-Yorkers in town during 
the week were: 

HoTEL BRIGHTON.—Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Hore 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. T. T. Ramsdeli, G. G. Sterling, 
W. Watson, Miss E. L. Probst, E. Frames, Mr. 
and Mrs, C. B. Nibluk, Thomas P. Wood, Will- 
iam H. Brine, Miss Brine, Mr. and Mrs, B. 
Sage, Mr. and Mrs. R. Stafford, E. K. Giils, 
H. L. Hills, J. H. Hills, A. M. Baldwin, Mr, and 
Mrs. W. C. McIntyre. 

KUEHNLE’S HoTeEL.—E. Taft, H. T. Frey, W. 
H. Robinson, H. L. Stauffer, F. L. Whartenby, 
G. F. Whitney, J. D. Felch, C. A. Mount, Mr, 
and Mrs. J. Cross, A. W. Swain, W. L. Bannor, 
William H Knobelech, W. S. Conklin, H. M, 
Wolff, H. Koch, W. Bell, F. C. Conush, H. H, 
Maxwell. 

CHALFONTE.—Mrs. Cc. W. 

Willlam O’Brien, J. 


Brown, J. M. Walton. 

HoTEeL DENNIS-—Mrs. 

O’Brien, Mrs L. M. Pittman, Miss M. E. Hawks, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Hoffman, Mr. and Mrs. A Mce 
Kinley, Miss M. McKinley, G. W. Sheppard, Mr. 
and Mrs. MecMontz, and Mr. and Mrs. W. H, 
Sanger. 

SEASIDE Housre—Mrs. J. Henderson and H. Il. 
Washburn. 

HoTEL TRAYMORE—Mrs, L. L. Taylor, F. 
Hann, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Sidenberg, A. Sidenberg, L. C, Sidenberg, 
William L Salvage, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Alden, 
J. H. Alexander, William W. Mansfield, S. Bur- 
hardt, A. S. Rosenstein, Mrs. G. V. Forman, Miss 
M. Forman, Mrs. A. W. Ogilvee, M. V. De Cor- 
dova, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Heins, G. R Phillips, 
G. C. Phillips, Mrs. M. Sternberg, J. E. Spof- 
ford, and G. B. Weaver. , 

Hore, Luray—Mrs. 8S. W. Whitney, Walter 

B Manory, Mrs. Willlam_ Shackleford, Mizy M. 
O. Shackleford, Mr. and Mrs. T. Kenna, @. R, 
“arter. 
2 SHELBURNE—H. Hammond, Mrs. AfVilliam 
Carroll, Mrs. H. P. Allen, Mrs. S. Davis, Mrs, 
J. B. Cole, Mrs. H. F. Huntington, Miss Hunt- 
ington, C. F. Day, B. BE. Johnston, 

PENNHURST—R. Pitcairn, C. H. Van Allen, 
Miss C. Van Allen, Mrs. H. C. Crane, F. B. Fol- 
som, Miss A, S, Folsom, Mr. and Mrs. P. C. 
Boyce, Mr. and Mrs. M. B, Scott, William R, 
Boyce, Mrs. J. C, Batchelor. 

GALEN HALL—Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Ivins, Isaae 
Steifer. 


H. L. Bean, Mrs. 





KRUGER IGNORES PRECEDENT 


His Effigy Appeared on a South Afri- 
can Republic Penny. 


From The Westminster Gazette. 

A noteworthy coin is this Transvaal 
penny, and for more reasons than one, 
As a specimen of coinage it is fairly good— 
better, perhaps, than its English equivalent, 
but not so good as a ten-centime piece. 
The reverse is ingeniously significant: the 
lion stands for African savagery, which 
the Boer has vanquished, transported on 


his war chariot, the trek wagon. The ob- 
verse shows President Kruger’s head, not 
an imperial countenance, but rather that 
of a solid, shrewd man of affairs, though, 
indeed, a profile does not tell one much, 





A Boer Penny. 





Rut it is not the character of the head 
that is important, but the fact that it is 
there. For it is against precedent that 
the coin of a republic should bear the 
image of its chief citizen. In the Greek 
cities, when liberty had become a mere 
name, this symbol of personal rule = 
still absent. The Dionysii, father ¢ ts 
son, were as ahacrics in Syracuse was 
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BEAUTIFUL WORKS OF ART 





Creations by American Sculptors for 
the Congressional Library. 


TWENTY-FIVE STATUES ALTOGETHER 


Twenty-three Sculptors were Selected 
for This Great Work—What 
They Have Accomplished 
—Their Subjects. 


Lovers of artistic sculpture who have 
seen the new creations by American sculpt- 
ors for the Congressional Library, at Wash- 
ington, are exceedingly generous with words 
of praise. They point to this large collec- 
tion of statuary with great pride, for it 
betokens what is to come from the sculpt- 
ors of America. It is the first time that 
such a number of statues have been or- 
dered for any one city or building in this 
country, and the artists who were assigned 
to create certain characters felt their rep- 
utation was at stake, and did their very 
best, although the prices offered for the 
work were rather discouraging, much less 
than could be secured for high-class work 
from a private order. The artists knew, 
though, that in this great and beautiful 
building at Washington their works would 
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Gibbon Illustrating History. 


@tand almost side by side, and the critics 
and art lovers, who are not critics, but 
have some common sense. and just a little 
knowledge of the good effects in a statue, 
would fiock from all quarters and yake 
comparisons. This one fact alone, aside 
from the pride all good artists take in exe- 
cuting a finished and artistic piece of work, 
put the sculptors on their mettle, and the 
completed statues are bound to create great 
interest when the new Library Building is 
formally dedicated and thrown open to the 
public in its completed state. 

The sculptors who have been engaged on 
the library statues, as a general rule, 
guarded their models with great care. Cu- 
Pious visitors were told that, until the 
@tatues were cast in bronze, no inspection 
could be had. A few of the sculptors de- 
elared they did not want their work com- 
pared with the creations of rival artists 
until it was actually completed. Definite 
information can now be given, though, as 
all but one or two of the models are 
practically completed, and several have 
been cast. It was with great difficulty 


that photographs of any of the statues 
could be obtained. The pictures which ac- 
company this article are selected from a 
dozen or more of the most striking.crea- 
tions. 

The sculptors who are opposed to competi- 
tions in art matters claim that it is only 
in a case like this, where the sculptors 
were given commissions, with some very 
general idea of what was wanted, that 
true art can be created. 

Of course we do not agree on this point, 
but the advocates of commission giving, 
Without competition, say that in this way 
alone can the artist remain on his own 
plane, is free to indulge in artistic thought 
independent of barter or business, and the 
Wind being caim and clear and free from 
doubt as to the chances of success in a 
competition, the highest motive is the 
best that the soul can receive. The ave- 
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The Statue of Philosophy. 





mues of strong, beautiful ideality, it is 
claimed, are closed when the desire is to 
win a competition by trick or “pull,” or 
any other means possible. There were 
twenty-five statues to be executed for the 
new library, and nearly half a hundred 
other pieces $+ work for sculptors. Twenty- 
three sculptors were selected for this work, 
as fo.lows: J. Q. A. Ward, Augustus St. 
Gaudens, Daniel C. French, Olin L. War- 
ner, Philip Martiny, les H. Niehaus, 
John Donoghue, Bela L. 
‘p BtBailn, Sekar spi, Soe 
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sculptors in Europe have awakened to the 
importance of National art in America, 
and the representative sculptors chosen for 
the Congressional Library will have done 
much to excite still deeper interest on 
ihe part of artists across the seas. The 
library statues show that the creators 
have made excellent strides in developing 
and mantaining the National individuality 
of American art, They have not allowed 
their works to become of an imitative 

















Chancellor James Kent. 





foreign character or un-American, and in 
the majority of the statues originality of 
conception is shown, with bold and strong 
execution. Grand sculpture is made com- 
prehensible by broad but simple lines, and 
when these lines make up an ornamental 
whole, then, and only then, can sculpture 
be called admirable. Competent critics 
claim there are many admirable works of 
art in this collection of twenty-five statues, 
over which the brainiest and best talent 
America can boast of in sculpture has la- 
bored for the last two years. 

The twenty-five statues are to go in the 
great reading room of the library. Its plan 
of decoration makes provision for eight 
groups, illustrating the several forms of 
literary art, and under the emblematic de- 
signs, which are to be eleven feet in height, 
are niches for the statues, each 6 feet 6 
inches high. The subjects chosen were 
Poetry—Homer and Shakespeare; Art—An- 
gelo and Beethoven; Science—Newton and 
Henry; History—Herodotus and Gibbon; 
Philosophy—Plato and Bacon; Commerce— 
Columbus and Fulton; Law—Solon and 
Blackstone; Religion—Moses and St. Paul. 
The plan carried out in producing these 
statues was one that met with general ap- 
proval. The work was intrusted to a com- 
mittee consisting of-J. Q. A. Ward, Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens, and Mr. Adams, who as- 
signed each subject to the sculptor they 
thought able to execute it best. 

Both of the statues assigned to Charles 
H. Niehaus, bronze figures of Gibbon and 
Moses, for the central reading room, have 
been cast and sent to Washington. Mr. 
Niehaus’s work in the nast few years has 
attracted marked attention. His bronze 
panels for Trinity’s doors, the Hahneman 
monument for Washington, and other works 
gave his friends the assurance that the 
library statues would be admirable crea- 
tions. The figure of Gibbon is a charming 
piece of work. The pose is easy and grace- 
ful. The expression shows deep thought, 
the subject endeavoring to solve a problem 
of history and recall some past event. The 
en is carried in the right hand, while the 
eft holds a volume. The arms are folded 
across the breast. The flowing robe is par- 
tially caught up under the left arm, and 
falls in graceful lines to the ground. 

The figure of Moses shows that the 
sculptor has departed from the lines that 
conventionalitY has made familiar. He 
shows ‘his, Moses strictly as the leader and 
lawgiver 6f the Israelites, and in his con- 





Moses Illustrating Religion. 





ception he has followed closely the ancient 
Hebraic traditions. Moses is shown in the 
act of delivering the new law to his fol- 
lowers. He has just returned from Mount 
Sinai, where he held communion with God 
and received the tablets of stone. The 
right foot rests on a block of stone, and 
is partially extended, forming the support 
for the graven tablet which is held in the 
hollow of the right arm, the lower end 
resting on the hip. The flowing robe rests 
partly on the head, and falls in graceful 
folds to the feet, while the left hand 
reaches back to draw forward the robe over 
his shoulders. The long white beard curls 
from the upper lip to the breast, and dig- 
nity is prominent in every feature. 

Around certain works of art the public 
instinctively gathers, drawn by a spell 
they feel, but cannot explain. That there 
are several such works in the twenty-five 
statues for the library at Washington is 
undoubtedly true, and the works of St. 
Gaudens and Ward are among the number. 
Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens’s Art is a crea- 
tion which his friends declare is a master- 
piece America may well feel proud to pos- 
sess. Mr. St. Gaudens is not desirous of 
an inspection of his work until it has been 
cast, and it is now about ready for the 
bronzeworkers. The few intimates of the 
sculptor who have seen his statug of Art, 
though, say it is undoubtedly a work that 
will add to his fame as an artist, if fame 
has not already been exceedingly generous 
with this noted sculptor. 

Mr. St. Gaudens’s brother, Louis St. 
Gaudens, has also created an admirable 
Homer. The conception is original, and 
worked out on bold, strong lines. 

Mr. Ward's figure of Poetry is an ad- 
mirable creation. It is pronounced a mas- 
terpiece by critics, All the high ideals of 
a great artist are concentrated in the work, 
for, of all the subjects chosen for the 
library statues, what more difficult ones 
to portray than Poetry and Art? By in- 
trusting these two subjects to Mr. St. 
Gaudens and Mr. Ward, the library’s 
chief engineer, Gen. Casey, felt that the 
two most delicate and important tasks, so 
far as the statuary was concerned, were 
successfully disposed of. 

Mr. George E. Bissell’s statue of Kent, 
which was one of the first completed, is 
now in position in the new library. Chan- 
cellor Kent’s statue is to typify law, and 
the subject has been worked out in a 
careful and conscientious manner. Mhe 
Chancellor is shown standing in a thought- 
ful pose. He wears the silk robe of his 
office, and in his left thand holds manu- 
scripts which represent his commentaries. 
His right hand holds a pen, with which he 
— just completed his writings on the 
aw. 

The com ion figure to. Chancellor Kent 
is Solon, the work of F. Wellington Ruck- 
stuhl of this city. Mr. beat who is 
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over force in an admirable manner. The 
Sgure is shown in the act of stepping over 
the helmet of the soldi t e fallen 
sword, and holding the scroll containing the 
laws in his right hand. The majesty and 
dignity of the law are fully worked out in 
the countenance. It is in the face that the 
artist has given full play to his ideals, and 
it shows the grand dignity, the inflexibility, 
and the justice of the law as superior to 
‘the sword, 

The chief figure of Law is by Paul W. 
Bartlett, who is now in Paris. he figures 
of Solon and Kent are companion pieces to 
Bartleit’s Law, which will be eleven feet in 
height. It is being modeled in Paris, where 
Mr. Bartlett has his studio, and is expected 
to arrive in a few weeks. Mr. Bartlett’s 
friends expect much in this creation to typ- 
ify law. He is one of the few American 
sculptors who can cast his own statues in 
bronze. He is a master of the foundry as 
well as of the studio. He brings one back 
to the days of the Renaissance, when artists 
would not think of leaving any part of their 
work to be done by other hands, and to 
whom the smallest detail of the work was 
as important as the conception. In ancient 
times, it was thought natural for an artist 
to be an architect, and at the same time 
a sculptor, as the Gothics were. Donatello 
for example, was a sculptor in marble and 
stone, and cast his statues in bronze when 
necessary. Belliue was a jeweler, sculptor, 
and caster. Most of the old masters could 
paint, too, preparing their own colors, and 
oftentimes inventing them in secret. Mr. 
Bartlett’s statues will, it is said, be not 
only modeled but cast in bronze by his 
own hands. From the inception of the 
work to its completion, no other hand will 
have had to do with his figure of Law. He 
will also execute statues of Columbus and 
Michael Angelo for the library. 

When the commissions for the library 
statues were given out, the friends of Mr. 
Daniel C. French hoped he would be as- 
signed to the execution of the statue of 
Poetry. Mr. French is said to be the “* poet 
sculptor ’’ of America, and, while there are 
others equally entitled to the designation, 
it takes nothing from Mr. French's ability. 
Since Michael Angelo, the late yr. W. 
Story was perhaps the only sculptor who 
had shown any ability with the poet’s 
pen, and it is believed Mr. French will yet 
ecome a great verse writer as well as 
sculptor. His two creations for the li- 
brary have been finished, and one of them 
has been cast and set up in Washington. 
He was assigned to execute the figures of 
Herodotus and History. His History will 
be eleven feet in height, and is the chief 
figure. His Herodotus is the smaller 
figure and the companion piece to Mr. 
Niehaus’s Gibbon. These figures reflect 
great credit on Mr. French’s genius, and 
will undoubtedly add to his high rank as a 
sculptor. His creations demonstrate some 
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St. Paul Illustrating Religion, 








of the possibilities of art in the United 
States, and show what height of achieve- 
ment can be reached by a gifted mind, in- 
spired by patriotism and the love of the 
beautiful and true in nature. 

The central figure of Science, having as 

companion pieces Newton and Henry, has 
been placed in position. It was executed 
by John Donoghue in Paris, and reached 
this country a short time ago. The figure 
of a woman, well robed, and wearing san- 
dals, is shown holding the mirror in her 
right hand, which is partially raised. She 
has just been placing the mirror up to 
nature to extract its secrets, and the in- 
strument of science in the globe and tri- 
angle is held in the palm of the left hand. 
Two folds of the robe are caught up about 
the arm of the left hand in graceful lines, 
and the right knee is partially bent. The 
pose is graceful and the conception of the 
character has caused favorable comment. 
It is eleven feet high. Mr. Donoghue will 
also execute the statue of St. Paul, now 
nearing completion. 
Boston art lovers who visit Washington 
are flocking to the new Library Building 
to observe the work of one of their favorite 
sculptors, Mr. Bela L. Pratt, who executed 
six figures for the spandrills over the main 
entrance, four figures in relief of the sea- 
sons for the corner pavilions, and the 
eleven-foot bronze figure of Philosophy for 
the central reading room. This statue was 
recently cast, and is now in position. It 
will have for companion pieces Plato and 
Bacon, to be executed by Mr. John J. Boyle 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Pratt's statue of Phi- 
losophy will add greatly to his reputation. 
His friends pronounce it an admirable fig- 
ure, both in conception and execution. The 
right hand of the figure of a woman of 
noble mien grasps the folds of the flowing 
robe in which she is draped, while in the 
hollow of the left arm is the Book of Phi- 
losophy, the fingers of the hand marking a 
page from which she has just been reading. 
The pose is one of easy grace, and the ex- 
pression is thoughtful, the impression being 
given that the mind is at work on the se- 
erets just revealed from the Book of Phi- 
losophy. 

Mr. Herbert Adams of Brooklyn is at 
work on the figure of Joseph Henry, and 
Mr. D. E. Dalling of Boston on the figure of 
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The Science Statue. 





Newton, the two companion pieces for Mr. 
John Donoghue’s chief or central figure of 
Science. The work of both Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Dalling is said to be very satisfactory. 
Their characters are treated in an origina: 
manner and worked out to an artistic ef- 
fect. 

Mr. Frederick MacMonnies, whose work 
in Paris for the last few years has attract- 
ed general attention in the realm of art, 
both abroad and at home, has created a 
figure of Shakespeare which is quite sure 
to be pronounced one of his best efforts. It 
is to Be a companion piece to Mr. Ward’s 
chief figure of Poetry. In this Gow will 
be represented the work of Mr. ard, Mr. 
MacMonnies, and Mr. Louis St. Gaudens.. If 
it does not show a great advance in Ameri- 
can art, the friends of these three noted 
artists will be greatly mistaken. 

Commerce is by Mr. John Flanagan, who 
is executing this statue in Paris. e@ com- 

on piece, Fulton, is ss, ag” Edward C. 
otter of Enfield, Mass. r. Potter’s Ful- 
ton is shown holding in one hand+a small 
boat, and the conception of fhe har- 
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THE GUIANA ENGLAND HAS 





People Who Live There and the Cli- 
matic Conditions Around Them. 


NEAR NEIGHBORS OF VENEZUELANS 


Coast Line Features and How the 
Health of Men Suffers—Distribution 
of Nationalities—Efficiency of 
Labor Force. 


From the February Number of The Fortnightly 
Review. 


With the grave matters that now vex the 
minds of statesmen in London and Wash- 
ington this paper will have little to do. Its 
chief purpose is not to discuss the new ver- 
sion of the Monroe doctrine, but to give a 


general account of the British portion of 
Guiana and of its peoples. The name Gui- 
ana signifies the ‘‘ wild coast,’ and wild, 
dreary, and dismal the coast is, despite the 
fierce light of the tropic sun. The original 
coast line was formed by the sand reefs 
now twenty miles or so inland, but for 
countless ages the great rivers of the north- 
ern part of South America—the Amazon, 
the Orinoco, the Essequibo, the Demerara, 
the Berbice, and the Corentyne—have 
brought down the alluvium which now 
forms the mud flats of the shore. In the 
tropics wherever soil is formed, there will 
vegetation luxuriate; and from the Amazon 
to the Orinoco delta the mud flats are 
edged with an impenetrable wall of courida 
and mangrove. Against such a fortress of 
matted and interlaced bush the Atlantic 
rollers beat in vain. The coast line is not 
pretty to look upon, for the courida 
stretches with unbroken monotony as far 
as the eye can see, and beyond is naught 
but a stretch of bush, losing itself in the 
horizon. The sea also is of an unpleasant, 
dirty brown, discolored to the extent of fifty 
miles or so from the coast by the earth 
brought by the rivers. ‘‘ Demerara,” by 
which is locally meant those strips of the 
country which are under cultivation, and 
on which Georgetown, the capital city, and 
the chief villages of British Guiana stand, 
is known as the land of mud; and the ap- 
propriateness of that appellation is brought 
home to the traveler with singular force 
as he nears the continent. The steamer 
takes him from the West India Islands— 
gems of emerald in a setting of blue and 
gold, and rising from a sea of translucent 
brilliancy—into turgid waters fouled with 
earth. The sky may be of opalescent beau- 
ty and the sunlight like burnished gold, but 
neither sun nor sky illuminates seascape or 
landscape. The crests of the waves take on 
@& momentary line of white as they fall into 
the discolored troughs, but the interminable 
wall of courida bush is black as ink. The 
picture is depressing, and even repellent. 
Splendid, indeed, was the courage of the 
early Dutch navigators who sailed along 
the forest-covered banks of ooze—for forest 
the bush would be, judged by the European 
standard of height and density in vegetation 
—and ascended the rivers in search of high- 
lands beyond. The traveler Lound for the 
Demerara now finds a lightship as he ap- 
proaches the coast; it is a sign of civiliza- 
tion, it is true, but as it swings and rocks 
and tosses in the muddy waters it seems to 
emphasize rather than detract from the 
wildness and desolation of the scene. 
Columbus probably sailed along this coast, 
though whether he is the original discoverer 
of Guiana is not quite certain. The honor 
is claimed also for Vasco Nunes and Diego 
de Ordas. Be that as it may, the first peo- 
ple to turn knowledge of the coast to ac- 
count were settlers from Zeeland. The Hol- 
landers landed near the Pomeroon River, in 
1580, and afterward settled on the banks of 
the Essequibo, both places being, it will be 
observed, within territory claimed by Ven- 
ezuela by virtue of Papal bulls, “‘ rights” of 
Captains General of Spain, and any and 
every “ther argument except that of actual 
occupation. These settlers prospered, fresh 
contingents of Zeelanders followed them, 
and the *“‘ towns ’”’ of New-Zeeland and New- 
Middleburg sprang up during the seven- 
teenth century on the banks of the Morucca 
and Pomeroon Rivers. Early in the next 
century the hardy Dutch, to whom level 
mud banks were a natural habitat, and to 
whom the courida bush answered to the 
sea walls of Holland, settled also in Ber- 
bice and Demerara. ‘The four great rivers 
of British Guiana—the Essequibo, the Dem- 
erara, the Berbice, and the Corentyne— 
were theirs, and the country as far north- 
west of the Essequibo as they made their 
way. That they did make their way to the 
Orinoco from the Pomeroon and the Esse- 
quibo is clear, for the Orinoco was to them 
a mart for indian slaves. ‘heir turthest 
outpost was at the mouth of the Barima. 
They had a fort there in the seventeenth 
century, and did business with the Caribs, 
who came to the delta of the Orinoco with 
slaves. The Spaniards never got a footing 
in Guiana proper, and for the very simple 
reason that tney made the Indians their 
enemies. Wherever Spain went in the trop- 
ical west lt Was as a aespoler and an e€x- 
terminator of the natives; the barbarities 
her adventurers committed in their search 
for treasure made the appearance of a party 
of Spaniards the signal for a war to the 
death. The Dutchmen were wiser in their 
generation, Tiney prociaimed themeseives tne 
enemies of Svain and the friends of the 
Carib. They sought for permission to settie, 
and, having gained it, won the confidence 
of the aborigines until allowed to ‘erect 
trading posts, with freedom to go wherever 
they willed between the Essequibo and the 
Orinoco—the very country claimed by Ven- 
ezuela, and into which the Spaniards dared 
not venture. Closed to Spain by the enmity 
which the Spaniards had inspired among 
the aboriginat lords of the rivers and forest, 
the territory was thrown open to the diplo- 
matic Zeelanders. And they made full use 
of their rights of passage, not contenting 
themselves with the cultivation of the rich 
aliuvium of the river banks and seacoast, 
but ascending the water highways in search 
of precious metals. They prospected for 
gold in the region of the Blue Mountains, 
up the Mazaruni River, near Caria Island, 
in 1740, and staid there six years, pre- 
sumably not without profit, though the mine 
was in the end abandoned. Tne Zeeland 
Chamber sent out a company of miners 
from Holland, six of whom died of fever, 
and these worked for silver for over four 
years in the Mazaruni region, leaving for 
this generation the rediscovery of their 
mine. The Dutch had gold diggings also in 
the Cuyuni basin. In 1742 one William Halk 
obtained a twenty-one years’ charter from 
the Zeeland Chamber to prospect for gold 
and silver and precious stones, and though 
we do not hear of his success, he exercised 
his rights of search. Nor do these points 
exhaust the story of Dutch occupation of 
the country between the Essequibo and the 
Orinoco, to which Venezuela has—by diplo- 
macy and never by occupation—asserted a 
claim since the days of Schomburgk. By 
the fort at Barima Point the Dutcn com- 
manded the Orinoco, even as Raleigh had 
wished the English to do when he besought 
Elizabeth to add Guiana to her possessions; 
and by their post at Kykoverai they com- 
manded the Essequibo, at the confluence 
of the Mazaruniand the Cuyuni with tnat 
magnificent stream. Far up the Essequibo 
also they had plantations, which toward the 
end of the eighteenth century were rav- 
aged by French privateers who ascended 
the river. Any one who will take the 
trouble to look at a map and follow the 
course of the Essequibo from the sea to 
Bartica Point will see that the Dutch hold- 
ers of the fort. of Kykoveral commanded 
the country right and left, in front and be- 
hind, and that the Mazaruni and the 
Cuyuni are highways into the very heart of 
the area now claimed by Venezuela. Even 
if evidence did not exist that these high- 
Ways were ascended, it is incredible that 
the Dutch, settled securely at Bartica, and 
on terms of perfect amity with the aborig- 
ines, did not penetrate into the far interior. 
The Dutchman of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was of no stationary type. 
It is humanly impossible that he could have 
resisted the temptation to go up the rivers. 
Some of the evidence that he did not resist 
is here indicated. How much more Lord 
Salisbury may have leaned from. the 
archives of Holland will probably surprise 
the United States. Collateral evidence of 
the extent of the Dutch wanderings in the 
interior is still extant in the rsons of 
Bovianders, river folk of mixed Dutch and 
Indian origin, in whose short, squar 
frames, broad, flat faces and imperturbabl 
stolidity there are unmistakable sugges- 
tions of the frailty of aboriginal women and 
the gallantry of the adventurous Zeeland- 
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then the separate colonies of Demerara and 
d bringing into 


an existence the 
Stabroek (now Georgetown) and 
Toward the close of the seven- 
teenth century the vicissitudes of. European 
war overtook them. In 1781 the whole of 
the Dutch West Indies fell into the hands 
of the British, who restored them to Hol- 
land at the peace of 1783. No sooner was 
this done than the French acquired them, 
and built forts at the entrance of the Dem- 
erara. In 1796 the three colonies of Esse- 
quibo, Demerara, and Berbice were again 
held by the Dutch, but were surrendered 
to Great Britain, to be handed over to the 
Batavian Republic at the Peace of Amiens 
in 1802. When war broke out again in the 
following year the Dutch ceded them to the 
British, and British they have since re- 
mained from the mouth of the Corentyne 
to Barima Point, and—so far as the north- 
west is concerned—within a line running 
from that point, parallel with the Orinoco, 
this line representing the extreme British 
claim inherited from the Dutch. In due 
course each colony was reduced to the 
Status of a county, and the three counties 
became one colony, and the seat of gov- 
ernment at Georgetown. 

With the transference of the 
to Great Britain a new era set in for Gui- 
ana. The rich alluvial lands of the coast 
and river banks. near the sea were found 
to be of unrivaled value for the cultivation 
of sugar. The Dutchmen left the interior 
for the mud flats. Coffee and cotton grow- 
ing gave place to sugarcane. All the en- 
ergy of the inhabitants was henceforth, for 
more than half a century, expended on the 
coasts. Sugar became the staple, and, save 
for timber, practically the only export. 
There was a large import trade in slaves. 
That goes without saying. The Dutch soon 
found that the slaves they bought in their 
market at the mouth of the Orinoco were 
of secant service. The nomadic children of 
the forests and rivers. of the Guianas, who 
are as much at home in the bush as a 
J.ondon errand boy is in the traffic at the 
Mansion House at noon, had neither the 
physique nor the adaptability for settled 
agriculture. The Dutch therefore fell back 
upon slaves from the west coast of Africa, 
and the English continued the system. On 
the abolition of slavery, the colonists were 
face to face with ruin. The free negro 
would not work except at irregular periods 
and at extravagant prices. Nor would he 
seriously cultivate the soil on his own ac- 
count. Why, indeed, should he? He lived 
in a country where there was no Winter, 
where a piece of sacking for a loin-cloth 
was all the garb he really required, and 
where he had but to put a rude hut to- 
gether, clear a tiny patch of ground, and 
sow a few plantains, to live in regal com- 
fort compared -with the horrors of his life 
in West Africa. It does not suit the negro 
to work unless he is hungry and there is 
nothing to steal, or unless he is impelled 
thereto by fear of the consequences of idle- 
ness. He does not work for the love of 
work, as some of us profess to do. This 
idiosyncrasy of his put the planters in a 
serious dilemma. At great cost and risk, 
and with fine courage, they set themselves 
to import labor from any part of the world 
from which flesh and blood could be bought, 
the choice being restricted to those races 
able to withstand the enervating heat and 
the humid atmosphere of a tropical forest 
country. The result is to be seen in the 
composite character of the population of 
British Guiana. These figures are from the 
census of 1891: 

Europeans, other than Portuguese 
Portuguese 

East 

Chinese . 

Africans (born in Africa) 
Negroes (born in.the colony) 
Aborigines 
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Races not statedt«: 
Estimated number of aborigines scattered 
in the interior, beyond the reach of the 


census takers 10,000 
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In point of population British Guiana may 
be said to be an ethnological microcosm. 
In the streets of Georgetown may be seen 
people of every shade of color, and the rep- 
resentatives of various races. 

The city lies on the east bank of the 
Demerara, at the mouth of the river, which, 
at this point, is about two miles wide. It 
has a certain picturesqueness, for the houses 
seem imbedded in palms and: foliage. As 
the lighthouse, the square tower of the lead- 
ing hotel, and the cupola of the Government 
offices come into view, Georgetown appears 
as though enfolded in luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. The riverside is dreary enough, with 
ugly wharves and stellings, but the chief 
streets—with canals in the centre, over- 
shadowed by trees and palms, and with 
white-painted houses of timber and “ shin- 
gle” lying aback in wooded gardens, with 
flowers of flaming hue—have a restful and 
refreshing charm to the eyes. Water Street, 
the commercial thoroughfare, has no canal. 
It runs parallel to the river for a couple of 
miles, and is,almost wholly occivied by 
‘stores ’’ and business premises. The dom- 
inant racial nége is given by the negro. It 
is the negro who drives the mule carts, 
pushes the barrows, carries the heavy bur- 
dens, and performs the manual labor of 
the mart. He is of several types—the broad, 
square-faced negro, flat-nosed, with widely 
spreading nostrils, huge rolling lips, and 
prognathous jaws, heavy of frame, and with 
the strength and endurance of a giant; the 
negro with the bullet head, less prognathous 
profile, of medium stature, and of bulky 
build; the negro long of limb and lithe of 
body, with a small head and narrow face 
that carry one’s mind back to the Egyptian 
frescoes, and many other variations of 
these types, telling of distinct raids on 
different tribes by the West Indian slave 
hunters in the early decades of the cent- 
ury. 3arefooted, in ragged trousers and 
jackets for the most part, and often hat- 
less, these negroes swarm in the streets, 
shouting, laughing, and gesticulating as 
they pass. Negresses in short skirts, bare- 
footed and bare-legged, and carrying trays 
of fruit or bunches of plantains and ba- 
nanas on their heads, vass to and fro, ex- 
changing greeting. iests. and laughter with 
each other and with the men. Other ne- 
gresses, too, whose social position is higher 
than that of the portresses and fruit and 
cake vendors, go into and come out of the 
stores, some in white or pink dresses, with 
brightly colored kerchiefs on their heads; 
others booted, stockinged, and otherwise 
clothed in imitation of the Euronean lady. 
Indian’ coolies, naked but for their loin- 
cloths and thickly coiled white turbans, 
stride through the street, with their women 
and children behind them, the women in 
brightly colored robes or drapery of white, 
their ankles hung with silver ornaments, 
and their arms covered with bracelets from 
the wrist to the shoulder. Diminutive, vel- 
low-skinned Chinamen, in baggy trousers 
ending just below the knee, in thick san- 
dals, in jackets of blue or orange, share 
the sidewalk with the negro and the East 
Indian; and here and there will be a pale 
and sallow-visaged European, in spotless 
white drill suit, pineclayed boots, and pith 
helmet wound about with a muslin pug- 
garee. Occasionally there may be seen a 
party of aborigines, men, women, and chil- 
dren, as nearly naked as they can be, and 
carrying products of their forest industry— 
Indian crowns, made of the bright red 
feathers of the macaw, hird skins, bows 
and arrows six feet long, clubs, and similar 
tribal belongings, for sale to the newly 
arrived European as curios. Add to this 
motley throng a proportion of straw-hatted 
Madeirian Portuguese—some of whom are 
well-to-do merchants and rumshop keepers 
and others a superior order of laborers 
and hucksters—and the rough picture of 
street life in Georgetown is complete. 

Of what positive value is this mixed popu- 
lation as a labor force? That is, indeed, a 
difficult question to answer, and yet one of 
much practical importance should British 
Guiana fulfill her promise to become one of 
the great gold fields of the world. The 
17,000 aborigines may be ruled out of ac- 
count. Save as boatmen they are of no 
service either to the agriculturist or the 
miner. As the white man advances into 
the interior the majority of the redskins 
will recede. The race is diminishing in 
numbers. As pilots on the rivers, and as 
paddlers of tireless endurance, the tribes- 
men are invaluable, but here their utility 
to the exploiter of the interior ceases. The 
East Indians are for the most part engaged 
on the sugar estates; and whether the East 
Indian is under indenture or not, he does 
not, as a rule, look forward to making an 
independent career in the colony. His ob- 
ject is to save enough money with which 
to return with his family to his native land 
a relatively rich man. As he is extremely 
frugal and thrifty, and is very well paid as 
Indian labor goes, the better class of coolie 
usually succeeds in this desire. So long 
therefore, as the cane-sugar industry sur- 
vives, the coolie will keen to the sure and 
profitable labor of the estates, where he is 
well cared for, inspected, and doctored un- 
der Government supervision. The bush has 
no attractions for him; and those who 
have taken coolie labor there declare that 
he does not stand the climate well. The 
descendants of the immigrants from Ma- 
deira and the Azores are too capable a set 
of people to till the soil or work in the 
mines. They have become the retail shop- 
keepers of the country, and there is scarce- 
ly a rumshop which is not in Portuguese 
ownership or management. The Chinese 
also have proved too clever for field labor, 
and are rivals of the Portuguese in keep- 
ing shop at the expense of the negro. It is, 
therefore, to the black man that the miner 
and the agriculturist must look for labor to 
develop the resources of the interior; and 
now that the sugar planters are practically 
independent of cane-cutters and shovel men 
from the negro villages that sprang up after 
emancipation, the black population is a sup- 
ply that will last for some years, at com- 
paratively cheap rates, unless the develop- 
ment of the god industry should be sur- 

risingly rapid. The negro is the only_be- 
ng who can perform hard physical work in 
the interior, and even he suffers a good deal 
from malarial fever. 

What is quite certain is that white labor- 
ers cannot work in the open and live, either 
on the coast or in the hinterland. The 
European may direct and supervise, but if 
he does more than that, and indulges in 

hysical exertion that would be child’s play 
to him. in his the 
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with speedy death. To say this is to tread 
upon delicate und; there are many peo- 
ple who, from long experience, are entitled 
to vaunt the healthiness of the climate of 
Guiana. These will doubtless tell me that 
my own experience and observation and 
study of the death announcements in the 
Guiana journals are insufficient to enable 
me to focm an opinion, and they will pelt 
me with quotations from Schomburgk and 
Thurn. There is some truth in what the 
ome | say. No climate is irredeemably bad, 
and that of Guiana is by no means_ the 
worst in the world, but it is assuredly a 
climate in which only those Europeans who 
lead lives of severe abstemiousness can hope 
to preserve their health. The golden rule is 
to keep out of the sun, to work lightly, to 
live on nutritious and well-cooked food, and 
to be very sparing in the use of alcoholic 
liquors. Many Europeans, by regular hab- 
its of work and sleep, by a strict adher- 
ence to the laws of health, and by a_ six 
months’ holiday on this side every three 
years or so, live to a = old age in the 
colony. Many more break down in middle 
life, or find that each time they return, after 
a homeward trip, the stock of vitality they 
take with them is exhausted sooner than of 
yore. More frequent holidays become im- 
perative, until a time is reached when, if 
they cannot settle in England for good, they 
go back to Guiana to take their chance of 
an earlier death than would normally be 
the case. But, it is said, the climate of the 
interior is healthier than that of the coast. 
So it is, if by the interior is meant the ele- 
vated tablelands to be reached after the 
great forest belt, stretching for 150 miles or 
so from the low-lying coast, is passed. The 
country is a network of great rivers, with 
a multitude of ,tributaries and countless 
— in the wet seasons the rain comes 
down literally in sheets for days and even 
weeks together; and the fearful heat of 
the sun, acting upon forests and swamps 
that teem not only with vegetable life, but 
in an equal degree with vegetable corrup- 
tion, produces atmospheric conditions of 
necessity injurious to the European. Who 
that has ever been in that part of the 
world, whether on the coast or far up the 
rivers, can forget the feelings of nausea, of 
inexpressible ysical lassitude and mental 
depression, that come when the breeze 
blows from the land at the changing of the 
seasons? Or the eager hope for the early 
return of the trade wind from the sea; the 
gladness and the rapid recovery of tone 
that follow when the wind sweeps in from 
across the Atlantic? 

I hesitate to write anything that would 
tend to retard the development of the mag- 
nificent hinterland; but it should be clearly 
understood that the climate of Guiana is 
debilitating to the European, wnether in 
the forest interior or on the coast, and that 
if the auriferous and other resources of the 
region are to be turned to account by Eng- 
lishmen, that can only be done at a heavy 
cost, not only of capital, but of life and 
health. Happily for the future of our race, 
there is no lack of Englishmen who are not 
to be deterred from any enterprise by fear 
of the tropic sun and the malaria_of_ the 
primeval forest and swamp. The English- 
man is an instinctive colonist, and will go 
anywhere and do anything with a sublime 
disregard of consequences. In what part 
of the world he may lay his_bones is a 
matter of indifference to him. The minority 
who are fearful of their lives had better 
avoid Guiana in the coming time when 
capitalists will create a demand for the 
services of men who can: conduct mining 
operations and supervise negro labor. 





IN THE FRENCH QUARTER 


An Adventure That Two Women En- 
joyed After Awhile. 


Two women wandered into a little French 
restaurant up town one evening, and were 
on the borders of embarrassment in less 
than a minute because the sole waiter 
did not hasten forward to indicate where 
they might sit. One nudged the other and 
directed attention to a table near the door. 
After hesitating -an instant both yielded 
to the inclination to pull out the chairs and 
sit down. Then they twitched nervously 
and glanced appealingly in the direction 
of Madame, who leaned with her elbows 
on the short counter about halfway down 
the room and read a French periodical. 
Getting no encouragement there they de- 
termined evidently to wait for further de- 
velopments and pulled off their gloves. 
They were dressed plainly, and might have 
been shoppers from the suburbs who had 
been detained in town longer than they 
expected. The courage they had displayed 
in entering the place was remarkable, be- 
cause it is well known that women, as a 
rule, are disinclined to venture into strange 
places. Courage left them and _ slipped 
through the doorway, however, when they 
entered, and their efforts to call it back 
ended in hysterical giggles. 

Thinking probably of the slight possibil- 
ity of a tip, Francois, the waiter, stared 
blankly at the wall opposite until Madame 
tapped with her stubby pencil on the coun- 
ter and tossed her head in the direction 
of the new-comers. Picking up the menu 
eard holder, Francois shuffied toward the 
women and placed it on the table. The 
younger woman took it up and glanced 
hastily down the written lines. She did not 
notice that scme of the lines were in 
French and English, and she handed the 
holder to her companion, who was havy- 
ing’ considerable difficulty in restraining 
an outburst of laughter. The chances are 
about even that if Francois had not re- 
mained near by the disconcerted women 
would have weakened and retired, but 
there they were, with Francois waiting pa- 
tiently for orders. Slight relief came when 
Francois put ice and water in their glasses. 
One of the women sipped hastily a little 
water and asted nervously: 

“Ts that all you have?’”’ 

It is likely that she had mind the 
long lists of soups, stews, salads, puddings, 
pies, and ices in the so-called dairy kitch- 
ens that are frequented by shoppers. If 
Francois had rattled off a list of French 
dishes the effect might have been disas- 
trous, but he was limited to the lines of 
the menu card, and he replied, shrugging 
his shoulders: 

“That ees all.” 

Other diners entered just then, and Fran- 
cois left the table and attended them. Re- 
gaining composure by having something to 
distract attention from their loneliness, the 
women loosened their wraps, settled them- 
selves more comfortably, and conversed in 
whispers about the various articles of fare 
that could be distinguished in English. For 
some reason Francois, when he returned, 
seemed to have relented toward them, 
and he actually condescended to explain 
the meaning of some of the French phrases 
when they became bolder and asked what 
some of the words meant. Between the 
three 2 list was completed and sent to the 
kitchen below. 

“Shall we have some. claret?” 
younger woman asked hesitatingly. 

* Certainly,”’ her companion replied; 
“that always goes with a French dinner, 
Tom says. We may as well go the whole 
thine.” 

After examining the prices, they ordered 
a pint of the cheapest claret. During the 
preparation of the meal they became in- 
terested in their surroundings and some 
of the persons at the other tables. The 
table linen was spotless, the glassware was 
remarkably clean, and the worn blades of 
the knives had been scoured until they 
were almost as bright as new ones. The 
freshly papered walls and painted wood- 
work were unlike anything they had ex- 
pected in that locality, and the cleanliness 
and brightness of everything were not les- 
sened by the light from many gas-burn- 
ers. If any objection could: have been raised 
it would have been in regard to excessive 
light, but with less light it would not 
have been so Frenchy. The frequenters 
were well dressed, complacent, and appre- 
ciative of the quality of the cocking. No- 
body was obtrusive in attention toward 
others, and it may have been a matter of 
surprise to the women that they attracted 
so little attention. Madame was the most 
interesting person. Her breadth is about 
equal to her height, and as her skirts do 
not fall below her ankles her dumpy ap- 
pearance is conspicuous. Without a sus- 
picion of corsets, or any attempt to follow 
the present style of dress and arrange- 
ment of hair, she is looked upon as a type 
that is common among peasants. Her 
movements are slow and clumsy, and her 
principal duties are to pour out the cor- 
dials, prepare the coffee, cut the cheese, 
and make change so that Francois can 
always return a few pieces of silver to a 
patron. 

Observations were checked when Fran- 
cois returned with the first of the courses. 
From that time until they arose to leave 
they thoroughly enjoyed the little advent- 
ure. The meal was excellent, Francois was 
attentive and prompt, and the wine was of 
so thin a quality that it barely reddened 
cheeks, although it enlivened powers of 
speech and laughter. Any one can predict 
that they will repeat the venture. 
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New Plants Discovered in Maine. 


From The Portland (Me.) Press. 

Vice President Thompson of the Portland 
Society of Natural History has received 
from. Merritt L. Fernald of Harvard, Presi- 
dent of the John Josselyn Botanical Socie- 
ty of Maine, that was organized in this city 


last Summer, a list of forty-three varieties 
of plants that have been discovered in Maine 
since the society was formed, and which 
have never hitherto been published in any 
list of Maine gente. Mr. Fernald is the 
compiler of the Portland catalogue of Maine 
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Dwellers in Brooklyn’s Eastern Dis. 
trict Displeased. 


FORMER CITY ABSORBED IN [855 


The Rev. Dr. Haskins Tells Why the 
Old Name Should No longer 
Be Applied to that Sec- 
tion of the City. 


Residents of Brooklyn’s Eastern District 
are sometimes provoked by references to 
their section of Brooklyn as ‘“ Williams- 
burg.” How the name of Williamsburg 
came to be applied is unknown ta the ma- 
jority of the people who inhabit Brooklyn's 
Eastern District, but many of the old resi- 


dents firmly believe that it was because of 
the district finding some favor in the eyes 
of William III. of England, just as the 
State of Maryland was named after Queen 
Mary, and the Carolinas after the Queen of 
Charles II. 

The dwellers in what was formerly Will- 
iamsburg long since grew beyond these 
colonial ideas, and they stoutly object to 
their district being any longer considered 
anything but an integral portion of the City 
of Churches, which they seem anxious to 
preserve, though it too bids fair to dis- 
appear before the modern and more im- 
perial name Greater New-York. 

Being curious to ascertain the nature of 
the objections to the old form of nomen- 
clature a reporter for Tue. New-York 
TIMEs yesterday called upon the Rey. Dr. 
Samuel W. Haskins, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church on Bedford 
Avenue and South Fifth Street, who has 
resided in the district for the past fifty- 
seven years. 

“Why should we not object to the name 
of Williamsburg? "’ asked Dr. Haskins. “It 
is incorrect to begin with; next it tends to 
depreciate the importance of the neighbor- 
hood and the value of property by giving 
outsiders the idea that Williamsburg is 
a suburban village, lying somewhere east 
of Brooklyn, and the precise location of the 
place they sometimes do not take time to 
learn. In the third place, the designation ig 
antique, and savors of a European connec- 
tion, the old form of “‘ burgh” being a con- 
traction of ‘ borough,’’ while the district 
is really a part of a metropolitan city fa- 
mous all over the world. 

“There is a part of New-York still called 
Yorkville. How would New-Yorkers like to 
have it said that they iive in Yorkville? 
There is another section of New-York that 
used to be called Greenwich. It is in 
the neighborhood of Hudson Street. Would 
it not sound strange to-day if it should be 
said that a man lived in the village of 
Greenwich? People like to have the truth 
told about their places of abode, and in 
worldly affairs they also like to share the 
spirit of St. Paul, who was the apostle, not 
to Rome and the villages adjoining, but of 
the city itself, while another Roman citizen 
boasted that he belonged ‘ to no mean city. 

“When I came here, in 1839, the neigh- 
borhood consisted of farms, orchards, veg- 
etable gardens, and places for growing 
truck for market purposes. Then my church 
was the only piace of worship between 
Brooklyn pfoper and Astoria. Services 
were held in a small whitewashed brick 
building in the midst of a cornfield. I 
bought the lot on which the church now 
stands from John Devoe. Mr. Waterbury 
then owned the principal ferry, and we 
trudged down to the water’s edge to take 
it. Broadway was paved only a short dis- 
tance—it is now a thoroughfare where stand 
great marts of trade. South Second and 
Grand Streets and Kent Avenue were also 
paved a few blocks, but our principal roads 
were then mere pathways through the corn 
fields. Kent Avenue was then the ‘‘ nobby 
section of the district. The Waterburys 
lived on it, and so did the Remsens and 
Mr. Dunham, who afterward sought to ap- 
ply his name to Grand Street. After some 
time we found it necessary to have a stage 
to Brooklyn, afterward good roads, and 
later on the modern trolley. 

“When the neighborhood was populous 
enough we incorporated as the ‘City of 
Williamsburg.’ The city charter was 
drafted by an industrious lawyer named 
Samuel M. Meeker, who was the village 
attorney. The charter went into effect in 
1852. Dr. Abraham J. Berry was the first 
Mayor, and the City Hall was in his office. 
He saw everybody who came, called him 
by his Christian name, and sometimes even 
inquired about his visitor’s wife and chil- 
dren. Each knew his neighkor and loved 
him, and the Mayor himself knew every- 
body. 

“Our second Mayor was a 
rope-walker named William Wall. He grew 
in wealth as he advanced in power. 
He built the Wall House, which was for- 
merly the village inn, and became so trou- 
blesome in the exercise of his veto power 
that his opponents gathered all his 
vetoes into one volume in order to de- 
feat his re-election. The Mayor then sud- 
denly became an ardent advocate for the 
extinguishment of the municipality of Wi:ll- 
iamsburg and its absorption by the City of 
Brooklyn. This was finally ratified by an 
act of the Legislature, Jan. 1, 1855. This, 
as well as I remember, was the process by 
which we outgrew the village state. 

‘“T was then, and am still, one of those 
that lament the change which was injuri- 
ous to us in many respects. It took out of 
the hands of the citizens the power to 
so conduct affairs as to make the name of 
Williamsburg one of civic renown, but the 
march of events was too great to be with- 
stood; the motto of the youth carrying the 
banner on which was inscribed ‘ Excelsior’ 
was in the air, and all we seem to have 
really gained by the change was the privi- 
lege of being considered citizens of Brook- 
lyn. As citizens of Williamsburg we were 
not muzh afflicted by the politician; we had 
no municipal debts, but as soon as we be- 
came a part of Brooklyn, we had to pay 
one-third of its taxes, and all the material 
advantage we gained was the paving of 
Bedford Avenue 

** We have thus paid dearly for incorpora- 
tion with Brooklyn, and the least we can 
insist upon now is to be considered citi- 
zens of Brooklyn, and to have the more 
primitive designation of Williamsburg pass 
away with the newer conditions of society.” 


journeyman 





The Pulpit and Municipal Reform. 
From The Brockton (Mass.) Times. 

A Hartford clergyman’ wrote letters to 
forty men of prominence in various walks of 
life, asking them to reply to the question 
“Is it wise for clergymen to discuss, in the 
pulpit, municipal reform?” Thirty-seven 
replied in the negative, and only three in the 
affirmative, Yet there is no doubt that 
splendid work has been accomplished in this 
way by some clergymen. It is their cheap 
imitators who are responsible for the feel- 
ing in the other direction. Our conviction 
upon the matter is that it is the business of 
the church to work for better men and for 
a better world, and in so far as municipal 
reform tends to this end, clergymen are only 
doing their duty when they earnestly cham- 
pion it. 
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WOOLENS wit not shrink it 


WOOL SOAP. 


is used in the laundry. Wool Soap is delicate ang 
refreshing for bath purposes. The best eleanser. 


\ BUY A BAR AT YOUR DEALER’S. 
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Organized Thirty Years Ago by Ten 
Yachtsmen. 


TG BOOM RACING IN NEW-YORK HARBOR 


More than in 
Prizes This 


Who 


$10,000 Offered 
WYear--The Men 


Are at the Head 


of the Club. 


The Atlantic Yacht Club this yeer is going 
to make a desperate effort to revive yacht 
racing down the bay. For the past few 
years yachtsmen have been going up the 
Sound, anc, with the exception of one week 
there has heen little racing of 
consequence in New-York Harbor. The 
Atlantic Yacht Club is the only big organi- 
zation now with a clubhouse and anchorage 
on the waters of New-York Harbor, and 
if the efforts of the hustling members of 


in June, 
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George J. Gould, 
Commodore of the Atlantic Yacht Club. 





this club are properly supported by yachts- 
men the gay times that used to be wit- 
nessed down the bay will be revived. 

The Atlantic Yacht Club is this year 
thirty years old. Until 1865 the two most 
powerful yachting organizations were the 
Brooklyn and New-York Yacht Clubs. The 
Brooklyn was the older of these two, and 
nearly all the best yachtsmen in the coun- 
try belonged to it. There was some dis- 
satisfaction among the members of the 
Brooklyn club, and matters were forced 
to a crisis at an excursion made by the 
yachtsmen tc the famous American Club, 
at Indian Harbor, on July 4. The result 
was that several members resigned, and 
one evening in November ten men met 
at the house of Henry A. Gouge, on Wash- 





Fred T. Adams, 
Vice Commodore of the Atlantic Yacht Club, 





ington Street, Brooklyn, and formed a new 
club. Henry A. Gouge, Charles P. Low, 
and William Peet were appointed a com- 
mittee to obtain a charter. 

The next meeting was held at the house 
of William M. Brasher, and the name At- 
lantic was chosen, the club signal being the 
letter A. The new club was chartered in 
January, 1866, and the original Board of 
Directors was composed of William Peet, 
Henry A. Gouge, J. Rogers Maxwell, Will- 
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Rear Commodore of the Club. 





jam M. Brasher, P. C. Lyman, John J. 
Cocks, Charles P. Low, William McMonnies, 
Theodore R. Peters, Benson Van Vliet, Ed- 
ward Harvey, and Christopher T. Lippitt. 
Of these charter members only three are 
now members of the club—William Peet, 
Henry A. Gouge, and J. Rogers Maxwell. 
Mr. Gouge, on account of the prominent 
part he took in the club’s organization, is 
known by his friends at Bay Ridge as 
“Pa Gouge.” 

The first Commodore of the club was T. C. 
Lyman, and his flagship was the thirty-five- 
foot sloop Lois. This is rather a different 
yacht from Commodore George Gould’s 
steamer Atalanta, and contrasting the two 
yachts shows how the club has progressed 
in thirty years. Christopher T. Lippitt was 
the first Secretary, J. Rogers Maxwell the 
first Treasurer, and Edward Harvey the 
first Measurer. 

The first regatta was sailed on June 11, 
1 Fourteen yachts started in two 
classes, and sailed without time allowance. 
F. B. Taylor’s Psyche won the race for 





John L. Bliss, 
Chairman of the Regatta Committee 





first-class cabin sloops, and William Peet’s 
or won the prize in the class for open 
sloops. That Summer William Peet, in the 
Hector, and Sheppard Homans, in the 
Nameless. carried the Atlantic flag through 
ng Island Sound as far as Newport and 
tol, R. L, and each year since then the 
members have had an annual cruise to the 


ward. 
: e clubhouse is at the foot of Fifty-sixth 
'$treet, South Brooklyn. It is built at the 
of a long pier, and stands away out in 
water. pier is built to form a 





Coat ke Serre 7 
hict the club 

can alway: d ered moar- 
ings, The clubhouse, a three-story .siruct- 
ure, is one of the handsomest in the coun- 
try. It is shingled, and is painted a dark 
se. and the interior decorations are very 

ne, 

The furnishings are of antique oak, and 
everything that wlll help to make a Summer 
home comfcrtable is to ve found in this 
house. On the greund floor there is a wide 
piazza on three sides of the house. On the 
right-hand side of the main hall the first 
room is the office, at the back of which 
is a café and billiard room. Next is the 
dining room. This room reaches to the 
front of the house, and the members can 
have a fine view of the bay while at din- 





George Church, 
Treasurer of the Club. 





ner, and on the other sic of the hall is a 
large reception room. Around the walls of 
the reception room and hall are models 
and pictures of the famous yachts that have 
been owned by members of the club. On 
the upper floors are bedrooms, which are 
occupied by the members during the season. 
The outiook from the clubhouse is a very 
pretty one. Looking to the west there is 
a fine view of the upper bay. ‘So the north 
are the Hudson anc East Rivers, to the 
south the Narrows and the high land on 
which Fort Wadsworth is buiit. Right in 
front of the clubhouse is a favorite anchor- 
age for yachts, and during the season there 
are always several io be seen there. 
George J. Gould is now the Commodore of 
the club. His flagship is the fine steam 
yacht Atalanta. He also owns the schoon- 
er Hildegarde and the sloop Vigilant. Mr. 
Gould joined the club in 1882, and when he 
owned and raced the sloop Fanita he flew 





Henry J. Gielow, 

Measurer and Committeeman. 

the Atlantic burgee. When he returned to 
yachting in 1894 and took the Vigilant to 
England, the Atlantic yachtsmen wished 
him every success, and the next Spring 
elected him Commodore of the club. This 
year Commodore Gould is going to push 
the Atlantic Club to the front. He has 
given some valuable prizes to be raced for. 
One is a thousand-dollar cup for .schoon- 
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ale ow well a clubhouse is ma . Majo 
Ackerman, «tho has looked after the 

clubhouse so well that he has been re-elect- 
ed to the same position several years in 
succession. : 

Henry J. Gielow, the measurer, and a 
member of the Regatta Committee, is one 
of the best-known yacht designers in the 
country. George Church is the Treasurer. 
He is an old member of the club and has 
served faithfully as Secretary and on dif- 
ferent committees. 

One of the most important officers is John 
L. Bliss, Chairman of the Regatta Commit- 
tee. This year this committee will have 
lots of hard work, but John Bliss is a hard 
worker, and the fact that he is Chairman 
of the committee is a guarantee that the 
races will be well managed. 

Col, David E. Austen has given out a 


umble, no mat- 
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‘upper bay; 9 classes, $30 each class; total value, 


All the races will be sailed on this day over 
special courses as directed by the Regaita Com- 
mittee, The Regatta Committee has set aside 
$1,800 for the season’s experses, and the total 
amount to be expended during the year is, there- 
fore, $10,515, of which $9,715 is given in prizes. 





POLICEMEN MAY ESCAPE TRIAL 


Conference Over Indictments Against Several 
Captains—Co]. Fellows Promises 
Decisive Action Soon. 


Ex-Surrogate Daniel G. Rollins and Aus- 
ten G. Fox, who were special counsel in 
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The Steamer Atalanta, 
Cemmodore Gould’s Flagship. 





detailed statement of the petpes to be of- 
fered for races this year. It is as follows: 
Saturday, May 30—Decoration Day excursion; 
stastorn classes; prizes, each class, $30; total, 
$040. 

Saturday, June 
in upper bay; 


6—Regatta for special prizes 
ladies’ souvenirs for winning 
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Col. David E. Austen, 
Secretary of the Club. 





yachts; nine sloop classes, $25 each; three cat 
classes, $25 each; also races for Adams Plate; 
total, $225. 

Saturday, June 18—Regatta for special classes 
in upper bay; nine sloop classes, $25 each; three 
cat classes, $25 each; also races for Adams Piate 
and Washington Cup for thirty-footers; total, 
$225, 

Plate Presented for Competition by Vice Com- 
modore Fred P, Adams—Silver centre piece for 
sloops, $200; silver shell pitcher for cats, $100. 
To be raced for off clubhouse June 6 and 13, and 
in case of any tie races such yachts wil) sail off 
for the prize Saturday, Sept. 5. 

Washington Cup, Presented for Competition by 
Allen C. Washington.—To be raced for by special 
thirty-foot class on June 18. 

Tuesday, June 16—Annual regatta, (open to ail 
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Atlantic Yacht Clubhouse, 
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ers, and another, valued at $500, is for 
sloops. These prizes will be raced for at 
the regatta to be sailed on June 16, and all 
the crack yachts will enter the races. 
Vice Commodore Fred T. Adams, in the 
Commodore’s absence, worked hard for 
the club Jast year. He took part in all the 
regattas with his fine schooner yacht Sach- 
em, and led the Atlantic fleet in the an- 
nual cruise. Last year the Atlantic and 
Larchmont Clubs cruised together, and 
those who took part said it was the most 
enjoyable excursion they had ever partici- 
pated in. Mr. Adams's first yacht was the 
sloop Estelle. This boat proved too ‘small, 





J. Fred Ackerman, 
Chairman of the House Committee. 





and the Sachem. was_ purchased. Mr. 
Adams is a genial host and is very popular 
with all who know him. He has offered 
two valuable prizes, which are to be sailed 
for on June 6 and 13. ; 

The Vice Commodore of the club is John 
H. Hanan, owner of the fine steamer Em- 
bla. Mr. Hanan has been an enthusiastic 
yachtsman for several years. He formerly 
owned the steamer Avenel, but sold sthat 
boat when he had the Embla built. The 
Embla is one of the fastest yachts in the 
country, and is always on hand at any big 


are offered schooners, 


clubs.) Valuable prizes 
sloops, and cata in each class. 


ANNUAL CRUISE. 


Friday, July 3—Rendezvous at Larchmont, at 4 
PrP. M.; Saturday, July 4, races at Larchmont; 
Sunday, July 5, informal run from Larchmont 
to Black Rock, twenty-seven miles. 

Menday, July 6—First squadron run, Black 
Rock to Morris Cove; start 9 A. M.; value of 


| the prosecution of the policemen indicted 
by the Extraordinary Grand Jury in March, 
1895, had a long conference yesterday aft- 
ernoon with District Attorney Fellows in 
relation to untried indictments against po- 
licemen, 

Indictments similar to the untried ones 
were dismissed by the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer last December, and there were 
rumors yesterday that 2 motion to dismiss 
the remaining ones might be made this 


week before Justice Keogh in the Criminal 
Branch of the Supreme Court. 

After the conference, District Attorney 
Fellows said that no decision had been 
reached regarding the indictments. He said, 
however, that something decisive will be 
done to-morrow or Tuesday after a_con- 
sultation with some of the Judges. When 
asked if the dismissal of the indictments 
is to be asked for, he said it would be 
improper for him to answer the question. 
He said that there are eight of the police 
cases to be disposed of, not including those 
now before the Court of Appeals. 

The police indictments not disposed of 
last December in the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer are against Capts. William S. 
Devery, James K. Price, Jacob Siebert, and 
Schmittberger, ex-Capt. Edward Carpenter, 
and Wardman Edward 8S. Glennon. 

An indictment against Thomas J. Brady, 
former Superintendent of the Building De- 
partment, for bribery, also remains untried. 

There is also an _undisposed-of indict- 
ment against Ward Man Henry W. Schill 
econjointly with Capt. Price. They are 
charged with attempting to blackmail Jared 
Flagg, Jr., the real estate agent who is 
now on trial in the Generals Sessions Court 
on a charge of renting flats in West EHight- 
eenth Street for an immoral purpose. Capt. 
Devery is charged with taking a bribe from 
F. W. Seagrist, the builder. All the rest 
of the policemen indicted are charged with 
bribery. 


MILITARY FORCE OF 


New Army Register Shows a Slight 
Decrense in Numbers. 





THE COUNTRY 


WASHINGTON, Feb, 22.—The new Army 
Register shows the military force of the 
country to be 28,216 against 28,276 last year. 
The strength of the various staff corps 
and arms of the service is as follows: 
Nine general officers, sixteen adjutants gen- 
eral, seven inspectors general, eight 
judges advocate, 254 quartermasters, 143 
subsistence officers, 883 medical officers, 

’ | < € » 
twenty-eight pay officers, 618 engineers, 652 
ordnance officers, sixty signal officers, one 
officer in the Record and Pension Office (Col. 
Ainsworth,) thirty chaplains, 6,604 in the 
cavalry, 4,308 in the artillery, 17,002 in the 
infantry, 379 at the Military Academy, 110 
unattached to'‘regiments, 109 Indians, 647 
retired officers, and 1,034 retired enlisted 
men. 

An effort is to be made to secure a second 
edition of the Army Register. The present 
issue, limited to 1,000 copies, furnishes but 
a small fraction of army officers with the 
publication. Secretary Lamont will ask 
an appropriation to print an additional 
number. 





His Lodgings Did Not Suit Him. 


James McCullough went to a lodging 
house, which is dignified by the name of Pal- 
ma House, at 92 Bowery, Friday night, and 
hired a room from Charles Nugent, the 
clerk. McCullough went up to the room 
assigned him, but came down in a few 
minutes. He said he did not like the room,’ 
and wanted his money back. Nugent failed 
to look at the matter in the same light, ana 
refused to refund the money. After some 
dispute, McCullough seemed satisfied, and 
asked Nugent to check his valise. As the 
clerk stooped behind the counter, the lodger 




















The Schooner Sachem, 
Vice Commodore 


Adams’s Yacht. 





prizes, $360; distributed between eighteen classes, 
$20 each class. 

Tuesday, July 7—Second squadron run, Morris 
Cove to New-London, forty miles; eighteen 
classes, $35 each class; total, $620. 

Wednesday, July 8—Third squadron run, New- 











The Steamer Emblia, 
The Rear Commodore’s Yacht. 





yachting event. During the cup races last 
year the Embla was the leader of one of 
the divisions of the patrol fleet that kept 
the course clear for the Defender and the 
Valkyrie. 

Col. David E. Austen, another hard work- 
er for the club, is the Secretary, and it is 
very largely through his efforts that the 
club has done so well during the last few 
years. Col. Austen is as good a sailor 
as he is a soldier, and this -year will cruise 
with Major J. Fred Ackerman, who is 
Chairman of the House Committee, on the 
sioop Gaviotta. Major Ackerman’s office 
is one of the thankless ones. ‘There js lots of 
hard work connected with it, and there are 


London to Shelter Island, twenty-five miles; 
eighteen classes, $40 each class; total, $720. 

Thursday, Jaly 9—Lie anchor off Shelter Island; 
dress ship, gig races, &c.; appropriation for 
prizes, $300. 

Friday, July 10—Fourth squadron run, Shelter 
Island to Morris Cove, 37 miles; 18 classes, $70 
each class; total, hat 5 

Saturday, July 11—-Fifth squadron run, Morris 
Cove to Oyster Bay, 
each class; total, $1,440. 

Sunday, July 12—Banks Plate, silver punch 
bow], presented by ex-Commodore David Banks, 
for club schooners; value $350. Hanan _ Plate, 
silver punch , presented by Rear Comuino- 
sore , for club ‘sloops, cutters, and yawls; 
value, , 





ay, Sept. 


sa 


= miles; 18 classes, $80 


took a pistol from his pocket and shot at 
him, grazing his ear. 

McCullough was arrested, and arraigned 
in the Centre Street Police Court yester- 
| day. Magistrate Crane held him in $1,500 
bail for trial. 
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A New Use for Dolls. 





5—Regatta for special classes ia 


A Suggestion Which Wiil Doubtless Win Ap- 
proval from Boston Children. 


ART IN USING THE SWoRD| 








Fencing Has Been Growing Better and 
More Precise for Years. 


LIMBS AND BODY SERVE THE SWORD 


Weapon as 


Can 


The Art of Using a 
Nearly Perfect 
Be Hoped For—A Bit 

of History. 


Now as 


It is hard to understand why fencing, or, 
as it has been justly termed, the ‘“ noble 
science,” is not more generally practiced 
in America; for, not alone does it possess 
all the qualities of a cultured and chival- 


rous pastime, but the physical benefits to 
be derived from participation in it are uni- 
form and numerous. In olden times no 
gentleman’s education was considered com- 
plete without having learned the use of the 
rapier, and even during the late American 
war a good swordsman was highly prized 
in whatever regiment he happened to be a 
member of, 

Of course, the advanced stage of per- 
fection in firearms has partially set aside 
such weapons of warfare as the lance, the 
cutlass, and the sword, but to see a soldier 
without a sword would indeed be but too 
strange, so the ‘“‘ shining blade’’ will per- 
haps never disappear from the accoutre- 
ments of the cavalier. 

Taking fencing as it is now taught 
and practiced, and suppose that some man 
accustomed to various forms of athletic 
exercise, but totally ignorant of fencing or 
its history, sees for the first time an accom- 
plished swordsman place himself ‘en 
garde,” he will very likely perceive that 
the attitude is obviously the right one, so 
far as anything can be said to be perfect 
in a world in which methods of destruction 
are always being improved. The combat- 
ant’s sword arm is as free as can be for 
any thrust or parry he may wish to execute, 
He is perfectly firm on his feet, and at 
the same time can either advance or retire 
with ease, while the body is no more ex- 
posed than is necessary for a steady bal- 
ance. The hand and sword are in the po- 
sitions which are best for attack and at 
the same time for defending the vital parts. 

After admiring the really admirable at- 
titude of the swordsman, the unlearned 
observer will probably think that it is 
clearly the right one, that it must have 
been hit upon without very much trouble, 
and that, whatever the complexities of 
lunges, parries, ripostes, &c., may have 
been, the fittest way of facing an adver- 
sary must soon have been discovered by 
those who devoted themselves to the art 
of fencing. 

However, it took about two and three- 
quarter centuries to find this out. Men be- 
gan to ponder in Italy on the best way of 
encountering an “opposite” who could 
thrust as well as slash, in the first half 
of the sixteenth century, and when the 
position which is now adopted by all the 
best swordsmen was finally decided upon 
the present century was at least a quarter 
sped. The position now taken by the 
fencer when he throws himself on guard 
seems so certainly the right one, and, if 
we may use the expression, the natural 
one, that it appears difficult to understand 
why it took so long to find it out, and, if 
this be thought an overbold expression of 
opinion and a hasty condemnation of the 
great misters, we may quote, in support of 
it, the authority of one who was well 
versed in the old literature of the schools, 
and who ranked high among the quickest 
fencers that Paris ever saw, enjoying a 
considerable reputation in what we may 
eall the Bertrand period, when skill was 
carried as far as it has ever been, before 
or since. 

In that inimitable book, ‘‘ Les Secrets de 
l’Epée,”” the Baron de Bazancourt de- 
scribes himself as seeking to show a totally 
untutored man how to face the foe in real 
or mimic fight. ‘‘My dear C.,” he says, 
““you have never taken io fencing, I think. 
Will you kindly allow me to use you as an 
exponent?” ‘“‘ With pleasure,’’ answers the 
other, adding, naturally enough, that he 
will be very awkward. ‘For a few min- 
utes, perhaps,” replies the Baron, “ that is 
the common fate, and none can escape it. 
Now place yourself on guard. ‘This ex- 
pression alone tells you what you have to 
strive for to be on guard—that is, to be 
equally ready for attack and defense. 
Bend the haunches; sink the body a little. 
(Asseyez-vous sur vous-méme!) The right 
arm must be half stretched out. With 
this position the sword can pass through 
all the lines it has to guard. 

“IT advance on you. To retreat, and at 
the sarne time keep your proper distance, 
you have only to step back with the left 
foot, and let the right follow immediately. 
To advance is the same thing reversed; 
the right foot advances, the left foot fol- 
lows. 

‘Bravo! You are moving like a fencing 
master. Take care to keep the legs bent 
and the body steadily balanced, equally 
ready for attack or defense. Are you 
tired? ”’ e 

cay No.”’ 

“So much the better; it shows that your 
attitude is the right one, that none of the 
muscles are cramped, and that it does not 
paralyze you in any movement. Such is 
defense.” 

After this Bazancourt goes on to explain, 
in like simple manner, the principal attacks 
of the fencer, and winds up by saying: 

“One last word; why have this position 
and these movements been chosen? Be- 
cause they are natural and instinctive.” 

He certainly seems right in so far as 
such words can be applied to the use of 
the sword; but it is strange that people 
should have labored for nearly three hun- 
dred years before they learned to rely on 
“natural and instinctive ’’ movements. How 
these years were for the most part mis- 
spent, and how by a remarkably slow 
process of evolution the right method was 
reached at last, we shall endeavor to tell, 
but our chronicle must be a brief one. 

It has been said that fencing resulted 
from the introduction of firearms. The 
chiefs of old, who are usually referred to 
in no very complimentary way, but from 
whom nevertheless every one would fain 
think himself descended, cultivated pre- 
cision with the lance, but when fighting 
with the sword they had little need for 
anything but strength. Their hand-to- 
hand combats must in one respect have 
resembled what in prizefighting of to-day 
is termed a slugging match. Covered with 
plate armor, and often with a shield to 
boot, they had no need to think of not ex- 
posing the body unnecessarily or of pro- 
tecting it with the sword. They hacked 
away ac ¢ach other vigorously until a joint 
was pierced, weak armor cut through, or 
until one succumbed from sheer exhaus- 
tion. As, however, armor by degrees fell 
into disuse, and as duels very much re- 
sembling modern duels took the place of 
the tremendous battle on horse or on 
foot in which the knights delighted, it grew 
more and more incumbent on those who 
had any self-respect to acquire what they 
at first despised and left to men of low 
degree, skill in the use of the sword, until, 
in time, it became as necessary for a gen- 
tleman to fence as now for a man to ride 
a bicycle or shoot; indeed, there was far 
more need for fencing than there can be 
now for cycling or shooting, because they 
do not preserve from sudden death where- 
as it was fervently hoped, not without 
reason, that fencing might. 

Dexterity in the use of the sword—as dis- 
tinguished from mere hacking and hewing— 
which thus became so important, originat- 
ed with the sword-and-buckler men, who, 
bearing only the latter for defense, and 
not being clad in armor of proof, had need 
to be deft with their weapons. In time 
gentlemen had to imitate their vulgar 
skill, and although at first skill in fencing 
was despised, it gradually became appar- 
ent that a gentleman would do well to gain 
proficiency with the sword, unless he was 
willing to be killed by the first bully he 
met, or to fall in any sudden quarrel. It 
is needless to say. however, that he soon 
changed the weapon of his humbler fellow- 
creature. 

As.schools of fencing grew to be the re- 
sort of men of gentle blood, the cutting 
sword, derived from the knight’s ponderous 
weapon, was discarded for the _ rapier, 
which, we would here remark, must never 
be confounded with the small sword of 
later days. The error is a very common 
one, and, when there is a public exhibition 
of fencing, an assault with rapiers is very 
frequently announced. ‘ 

This is entirely wrong, being, as lawyers 
would say, a frightful misomer, The ra- 


We Point with Pride to Our 


Fancy Dress Goods Dept. 


Always presenting new styles, the lat- 
est efforts of the best Foreign and Do- 
mestic manufacturers, and always at as 
low proportionate prices as the follow- 
ing specials fcr Monday: 

40-in. Silk and Wool Chevict. 

46-in. Cheviot Mixture....... 85c. 

46-in. Persia Vigoureux....... 95c. 
43-in. Crepe Brilliant.........$1.35 

44-in. Figured Mohair......... 1.25 

50-in. Figured Mohair 1.50 

46-in. Mozambique 1.50 

46-in. Mozambique 2.25 

Our choice stock of Lansdowne, all 
colors, at $1.00 yd.; was $1.25. Also, a 
complete asortment of Figured Challies 
and Mohairs. 


5Oc. 


GLOVES. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO-MORROW. 


ular $3.00. 

20-button White Suede at $2.50; reg- 
ular $3.50. 

4-button Real Kid Gloves, $1.00. 

4-button Suede Kid Gloves, $1.00. 

2-clasp P. K. Kid Gloves, $1.00. 

4-button Dent’s Gloves, tan, pearl, and 
black, $1.00. 

Kayser’s Cashmere, Double Tipped, at 
25c. pair. 

ANOTHER LOT OF 


Ostrich Feather Boas. 


STOCK. 
1% Yds. Long. 


LONG 


and 


and $12.00 each. 
$12.00 and $14.00 each. 
$14.00 and $16.00 each. 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
A special lot of BLACK MOREEN 
SKIRTS, 12-in. flounce, at $1.75. 
White Skirts, umbrella shape, value 
$2.00, at $1.45. . 


TRIMMINGS. 


The introduction of leather in trim- 
mings is the latest Parisian novelty. 

We are displaying an unusually large 
line of these goods to advantage. 


FLANNELS. 

Moncay a complete 
SCOTCH, TENNIS, 
FLANNELS in the 


1% 
$19.00 





Will display on 
line of FRENCH, 
and AMERICAN 
newest designs. 

IN OUR 


UPHOLSTERY 


Sale of remnants of 
TAPESTRY, 
SATIN DAMASK, 
BROCATELLE CRETON, 
MUSLIN AND LACE, 
at 1-2 REGULAR PRICES. 
An 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


Beautiful Shirvans at $6.00, $8.00, 


and $10.00. 
Also, a full line of domestic Smyrnas 
in the newest patterns. 


BLANKETS. 


S5c., 90c., 


DEPT, 


important offer of 


Crochet Quilts, $1.00, 
$1.25. 

Marseilles Quilts, $1.75, $2.25, $3.00, 
$4.00. 

A new line of Steamer and Travelling 


RUGS, Fancy Wrapper Blankets. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


1-inch wide Belts in seal, morocco, and 
levant, with gold and silver hinges and 
buckles, at $1.00 and $1.25 each. 

l-inch real seal Belts at 5Qc. each. 

A lot of fancy Photograph Frames in 
imitation morocco, ivoroid, and cretonne, 
with miniature, spangled, and enamelled 
ornaments, to close at 2%c. each. 





16-button White Suede at $2.00; reg- | 





BROOKLYN. 


Our Spring showings in all departments represent 
months of care and experience in choosing “just the 
appropriate styles.’’ Inspect our beautiful exhibits. 


: IN OUR 
COLORED SILK DEPT., 


perhaps, the advent of Spring Goods ig 
more apparent than elsewhere. Choice 
colorings and new designs make a beau- 
tiful display, 

Some of the newest effecis are: 

20-in. Fancy Stripe and Figured Taf- 
feta, new designs, in medium and dark 
colorings for waists and costumes, at 
$1.00. 

20-in. Warp Print Taffeta in new Per- 
sian designs, $1.25. 

20-in. Warp Print 
Figures, $1.25. 

21-in. Broche Satin Duchess, 
Cream, Nile, Lavender, Pink, 
and Mais, Sic. 

21-in. Warp. Print Taffeta, 
effects, evening colors, $1,190. 


AND NOW FOR 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 


in choice materials, with single and 
double breasted, reefer and blazer ef- 
fects. 


Tafieta, Dresden 
in White, 
Cardinal, 


Jacquard 


Also, SIT.K WAISTS, 
in great variety of new styles, in black 
brocaded and colored silks. 

SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
made of serge, brilliantine, satin Du- 
chesse,. Peau de Soie, crepon, and bro- 
caded silks. 

A SALE OF 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


100 doz. Ladies’ Embroidered Hand< 
kerchiefs, hemstitched and_ scolloped 
edge, at 25c. each; have always been 
50c. 


LADIES’ SHIRT WAISTS. 


A.new lot of Pereale Waists in pink, 
blue, and black stripes, manufactured 
expressly for us, to be shown at.$1.00 


each, 
UNDERWEAR. 


A lot of Men’s medium-weight natural 
merino Shirts and Drawers, all sizes, 
that have never been offered for less 
than 75ec., will be shown to-morrow to 
close at 50Qc. each. 

A small lot of Ladies’ Richelieu ribbed 
white cotton Vests, low neck, no sleeves, 
silk ribbons, at 20c. each; 8 for 5Qc. 


COTTON DRESS GOODS 


In all the New Spring Varieties. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FAB- 
RICS COMPLETE. 
FRENCH PRINTED BATISTE, OR- 

GANDIES and DIMITIES. 

LINEN LAWNS, CAMBRICS and 
PERCALES,. 

LINEN GRASS CLOTHS in Silk 
stripes, dots, and cords and many other 
novelties. 

A special offer of PRINTED LAWNS, 
82 inches wide, new designs and fast 
eolors, at 12%c. yd. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS 


Still another importation of beautiful 
Fancy Crepons, in the most exclusive 
designs. 

Among the handsome BLACK SILKS 
we call particular attention to our stock 
of Brocades, (also in Satin,) never more 
complete, all sizes of figures, and in 
price from 7VSc. to $3.00 yd. 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 


We will offer to-morrow LAUNDERED 
SHIRTS, our own manufacture, in 3 


lengths of sleeves, at $1.00, $1.25, and . 


$1.50 each. 

Also, another new lot of SPRING 
NECK W EAR, in beautiful colorings 
and latest shapes, in tecks, four-in- 
hands, and ties, at 5QOc. each. This is 
a particularly low value. 

PAJAMAS, at $1.75 Suit. 

LADIES’ EIDERDOWN WRAP- 
PERS, of the best material and work- 


manship, at $3.00 to $5.00 each. 


RIBBONS. 


An assortment of 5-inch printed warp 
Persian Ribbons, 12 colorings, very fine 
quality, at Sic. yd.; formerly 75c. 





JOURNEAY AND BURNHAM. 


For Other Brooklyn Advertisements See Page 24, 











pier, which was used by many generations 
of fighting men before the small sword was 
heard of, was essentially a cut-and-thrust 
weapon, having a long, narrow blade, often 
double-edged. As it remained in use dur- 
ing so many generations, there is hardly 
any need to say that its length and size 
varied considerably at different times. 
The practical good sense of duelists, how- 
ever, discarded this absurdity after a 
while, and the rapier, reduced to reason- 
able proportions, became a very useful and 
formidable weapon. It was not so deadly 
as its successor, the small sword, and 
could not be handled with anything like 
the same precision; but for a _ considerable 
period it was found quite good enough for 
all ordinary purposes. Probably if a duel- 
ist of the day could be revived, he would 
say that rapier fights very often ended in 
the death of one of the combatants, and 
what more, after all, could be required? 


To the Italians and Spaniards belongs the 
honor of having been first pre-eminent in 
rapier practice, and both had schools of 
arms ot high repute; but the latter, follow- 
ing an utterly irrational system, most de- 
servedly iost after a time the reputation 
they had gained, and the principal fact 
now remembered in connection with their 
schools is that one of their famous teachers 
profuced the most elaborate, and quite the 
most ridiculous, treatise on fencing evér 
written, which, it might be observed, is 
saying a great deal. 
In Italy the case was different, as there 
was, after long time, progress, though very 
slow progress. The method, if method it 
can be called, of the early Italian swords- 
men, was a very bad one; but this is not at 
all astonishing, as the use of the pointed 
sword was a totally new art, which had to 
be learned. Considering, however, the 
vital importance of fencing in those days 
—indeed it was a necessity for gentlemen 
and for others who wished to preserve a 
whole skin—it does seem surprising that a 
vicious system should have lasted so long, 
and tha. progress should have been slow. 
Some citizens of the United States have 
found it highly advisable to be good revoly- 
er shots, and in consequence a quickness 
aod pieciene have been attained in 





erica which seem miracuious to 
have been lucky enough 


boat 





witness and survive an exhibition of skill. 

As has been shown briefly, modern fenc- 
ing is the result of long study, extending 
over very many generations, of the art of 
using the sword. It was impeded and hin- 
dered by pedantry, by undue conserva- 
tism, by a kind of mysticism, and even by 
wild fancies innumerable; but still being 
of great practical importance, it made 
progress by degrees, got slowly better and 
better, more precise, more certain, more 
based on knowledge of how to make the 
limbs and body serve the sword—more 
deadly, in a word; and three centuries after 
Marozzo wrote it may be assumed that the 
art of using the weapon has become as 
nearly perfect as can be hoped for in an 
imperfect world, and certainly very much 
better than anything that anybody could 
=e for himself out of his own mother 
wit. ‘ 





WORK OF THE NEW-YORK BIBLE SOCIETY 


Distribution in the City and Among 
immigrants Last Month. 


At the monthly meeting of the Board of 
Managers of the New-York Bible Society, 
Edwin J. Gillies President, the various 
committees reported for the month the work 
done in the City of New-York as follows: 

The City Committee, through its visitors, 
distributed 368 Bibles and Testaments 
among 10,468 families and individuals. 

The Marine Commiftee reported visiting 
816 vessels and distributing among the 
sailors on board 681 copies of the Bible. 

The Immigrant Committee, through its 
missionaries at Ellis Island, reported the 


arrival of 8,255 immigrants, and among this. 


number gave 2,330 volumes, Germans re~ 
eeived 655 Bibles and Testaments, Bohe- 


mians 305, Swedish 261, Polish 254, Italians 
250, &c., the distributions among the immi- 
grants 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS. 


BROOKLYN. 





THE FURNITURE OPPORTUNITY 
OF THE YEAR. 


25 TO 50 PER CENT. BELOW MARKET RATES. 


Last February we inaugurated with the Lockwood 
Stock what proved to be the greatest furniture selling 
ever known in this part of the country. For months past 
we have been preparing to outdo in every respect that 
wonderful sale, and have visited every maker of reliable 


furniture East and West. 


fore you 


The result will be placed be- 


MONDAY MORNING 


in the form of the grandest collection of furniture of every 
grade, from the plainest to the very finest, ever collected 
under one roof, at from 


25 to 50 Per Cent. Below the Very 
Lowest Market Rates. 
This is not a sale of a few special items, but it includes 


every conceivable kind of furniture, all new, fresh, and 
desirable, and at prices that have never .before been 


thought possible. 


BEDROOM SETS, PARLOR SUITS, 
PARLOR TABLES, SIDEBOARDS, 
CHINA CLOSETS, EXTENSION 
am TABLES, HATSTANDS, COUCHES, 
EASY CHAIRS, BOOKCASES, 
DRESSING TABLES, CHIFFONIERS, 
CHEVAL GLASSES, DINING CHAIRS, | 
FANCY ROCKERS, DESKS. 


Every article included in this sale will be plainly 
marked with a red ticket. 
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FIREPLACES 


MADE TO DRAW OR NO CHARGE. 


Examinations and Estimates Free. 


REFERENCES: Laurel House, Lakewood, N. 
3.; Mrs. Eliiott F. Shepard, W. D. Sloane, H. 
McK. Twombly, Henry Parish, Austin Corbin, 
A. L. Loomis, M. D.; J. Kennedy Tod, Howard 
Lapsiey, Stanley Mortimer. 

J. WHITLEY, ‘‘ Chimney Expert,” 
193 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Telephone 1,613 Brooklyn. This appears Sun- 

@ays only. 








PRODUCE DEALER FATALLY BEATEN 





Thomas Devoy of Worcester, Mass., 
Was Robbed in a Freight Car. 


Worcester, Mass., Feb. 22.—Thomas De- 
voy, a wholesale produce dealer at 139 Me- 
chanic Street, was murderously assaulted 
and robbed in a freight car on the Black- 
stone Street side track early last evening, 
and is now in the City- Hospital, with no 
hope of recovery. 

Devoy has been engaged for several days 
in selling potatoes from the car in which he 
Was assaulted. A number of other potato 
cars stood on the same siding, and a num- 
ber of men were in the vicinity up to within 
a short time of the hour when the crime 
Was commiited, which could not have been 
far from 6 o’clock. Devoy was found lying 
on his back in an unccnscious condition. 
His pockets were empty, and on the floor 
beside him was found a dollar bill cov- 
ered with blood. 

Standing near the door was a short crow- 
bar with an unusually sharp end. Not far 
from the injured man was a rusty scythe 
blade, upon which were a number of blood 
stains. Sixty dollars was taken from him. 





NO WITHDRAWALS 


Central and Sonth American Repub- 
lics Prompt in Payments. 


FROM THE BUREAU 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 22.—It appears from an 
@xamination of the complete report of the 
Bureau of American Republics that tne 
Bouth and Central American Republics 
have not abandoned their connection with 
the bureau, but have been more prompt in 
baying their quota of its expenses for the 
past year than in any former period. 

The misapprehension was due to failure 
to understand the exact meaning of a sen- 
tence referring to such payments, which 
stated ‘‘ that since the date of my last an- 
tiual report the following sums have been 
paid,” which apparently included all the 
countries that had responded with their 
su, and placed among the delinquents 

countries as Brazil and Costa Rica, 
warmest Rann yo ary bureau. It - 
su ° u. It ap- 
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FIRING OF HIGH EXPLOSIVES 


Ordnance Bureau Anxious to Make a 
Series of Tests. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 22.—The Naval Ord- 
nance Bureau has many interesting devices 
for firing high explosives, and it is desired 
to give the most worthy and serious of 
them a practica] test, the results of which 
might materiaHy contribute to the dead- 
liness of modern ordnance. In fact, some 
experts say that progress in naval guns 
and gunnery must now be in the direction 
of handling high explosives. The difficulty 
all along has been that high explosives, 
such as emmensite, dynamite, and gun cot- 
ton, would ignite prematurely, perhaps be- 
fore the shell in which it was confined had 
left the gun. 

Such a possibility is apt to disconcert 
those in charge of ordnance on board ship, 
and the efforts of the experts are now di- 
rected toward securing a safe method of 
firing high explosives. A certain amount 
of friction is created by the rotary motion 


of a shell as it is forced along the rifling 
of guns, and it is feared that this friction 


‘will be sufficient to discharge a projectile 


loaded with a high explosive. Among the 
inventions to overcome this difficulty is a 
sheli arranged with an inner cylinder, sus- 
pended on a pivotal fixture, so that while 
the shell itself takes on the motion created 
by the gun, rifling the inner receptacle 
maintains its position free of all friction. 

There are other equally good suggestions, 
and Capt. Sampson deems most of them 
worthy of consideration. Capt. Sampson 
says it will take $50,000 to make a proper 
trial of the plans suggested, and he is 
anxious to undertake the work, The tests 
will be carried on at Indian Head, where 
there have already been some trials in the 
same line. Recently a shell loaded with a 
high explosive was fired from a six-inch 
wire-wound gun, with success. 

The proposed trial is an mpOr Teast one, 
and will, if the funds are made available 
be followed with interest by American and 
European ordnance experts. No test of the 
kind has been made at home or abroad. 
The discovery of a successful method of 
firing high explosives might revolutionize 
wartate as much as has the introduction 
of the breech-loading, high-power rifle. 





The Wreck of the Wanderer. 


Vicroria, B. C., Feb. 22.—Fears that for 
some days have been expressed here for the 
safety of the sealing schooners Wanderer 
and May Belle received positive confirma- 


tion yesterday, so far as the former vessel 
is concerned, Capt. Parsons and his crew 
being brought home by the revenue cutter 
Corwin, which picked them up at Quatsini 
Sound on the 9th inst. The Wanderer had 
entered St. Joseph’s Bay for shelter ten 
days eek mag 2 and was driven ashore a 
total wreck. The crew escaped, and, after 
enduring terrible privation and e , 
Were rescued by the American cutter, whic. 
Was engaged a search for the 
Cadzow Forest, of which, 
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THE ALLEGED TOMBS CONSPIRACY 


Ex-Warden Fallon Confers with As- 
sistant District Attorney Battle. 


John J, Fallon had a long conference with 
Assistant District Attorney George Gordon 
Battle yesterday, and it is understood that 
he produced considerable evidence in sup- 
port of the charge that there was a con- 
spiracy in the Tombs to secure his removal 
from the post of Warden of the City Prison, 
which he held until recently. 

Mr. Battle also had a conference with Dis- 
trict Attorney Fellows about the alleged 
conspiracy. 

It was reported that Louis Herman, now 
on trial for wife murder, had a statement 
to make to the effect that he was compelled 
to testify against Mr. Fallon. It was on 
Herman’s complaint that Mr. Fallon was 
tried and removed by Commissioner Wright. 
At the District Attorney’s office it was said 
that Herman had not yet been examined in 
regard to the alleged conspiracy. 

lf a conspiracy is shown to have existed, 
some of the keepers of the Tombs may be 
indicted, and ex-Warden Fallon may be re- 
instated as Warden. 





Going to the University of Chicago. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 22.—John M. Goulter has 
resigned the Presidency of Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, to become Head Professor of Bot- 
any in the University of Chicago, which 
has been endowed with $1,000,000 for the 
botanical department. President Coulter 
denied that his resignation bore any rela- 
tion to the reported affiliation of the two 
universities. 
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If Mayor Wurster will not close the saloons as 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS. 


NEW SPRING SILKS. 


EXCLUSIVE STYLES 
in Taffeta Chine, Taffeta Pom- 
padour, Taffeta Brocades, Printed 
Pongees and Novelty Plaids. 

21-inch Warp Print Taffeta, 
Persian effects, at $1.00 per yard, 
is especially good value. 


NEW DRESS GOODS. 
Exclusive Novelties. 

Velour Madagascar, Resille 
Changeant, Laines d’Argent, 
Gauze Pearle, Cheviots, Covert 
Cloths, Novelty Crepons, Fig- 
ured Mohairs, Epingeline Can- 
vass. 


BLACK GOODS. 

The Most Complete Line 
of Novelty Black Dress Goods to 
be found in either city. 

Black Crepons, Black Bour 
Souffle, Black Grenadine Bro- 
cades, Black Sicilian Mohair, 
and Figured Mohair Brilliantineg, 
50 cts. to $1.75 yard. 


WASH FABRICS. 
Choice Novelties. 

French Organdies, plain French 
Linons, Lace striped Linons, 
Linon Batiste. 

Drap Ge Linon, one of the lat- 
est Paris novelties, 46 inches 
wide, 75 cts. per yard. 


LACES. 
Never so Low, 
Normandy Vals, Point de Paris, 
Torchon, Medicis, Cluny, solid 
and net top Venetian Laces and 
Insertions, and various other 
makes, at 5, 7, 10, 124, 15, 19, 
25, and up to 98 cts. per yard. 
Just received new Batiste 
Laces, Galloons, aud All-Overs, 
also new effects in Chiffon Laces, 
Bands and A\ll-Overs, white, 
white and butter, black, black 
and white, and black and butter; 
extremely low prices, 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
Absolutely New Goods at 
About Half Price. 
Unquestionably better than 
anything offered up to date by 

anybody, anywhere. 

All wool Cheviot Suits, very 
stylish designs, perfect fitting, 5 
to 15 years, at $2.35; regular 
prices, $4.00 and $4.50. 

Finest quality all wool Cheviot 
Suits, custom tailor made, ten 
different styles to select from, 6 
to 15 years, $2.95; regular prices, 
$5.00 and $5.50. 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS. 
Orders by Mail Will Not Be 
Filled for These Goods. 

Hand-made, extra quality Cal- 
cutta Mats at the prices of the 
cheapest Cocoa Brush Mats—to- 
morrow only. 

300 Mats, 18x30 inches, 69 cts., 
instead of $1.20. 

200 Mats, 20x33 inches, 79 cts., 
instead of $1.50. 

Gas Heating Stoves and Radi- 
ators to be closed out. 35 of the 
best makes, all warranted. 

$4.50 Gas Stoves for $3.00 

$4.90 “ ' “ $3.25 

$6.25 «§ $4.00 

Sac0  « $4.25 

$7.50 $4.75 

$4.25 Radiators $3.49 
$6.00 ™ $4.90 

100 more Chafing Dishes at 
$1.29 instead of $2.25. 

50 cases Silexo Cleaning Soap 
at 1 ct. per cake. 
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BROOKLYN. 
TAILOR-MADE 


SUITS AND COSTUMES. 
Cloak Department. 

New styles for Spring. A com- 
plete and select collection of ad- 
vanced styles in Cheviots, Home- 
spuns, Scotch Mixtures, Bedford 
Cords, English Checks, Covert 
Cloth, and Serges, all strictly 
tailor-made, $14.25, $18.50, 
$21.00, $25.00, $31.00, and $35.00. 

Also aspecial line of Costumes 
in Mohair Chine, Canvas Boucle, 
Printed ‘Taffeta, and a general 
assortment in high grade Nov- 
elty Silks, Caniches, and Crepons, 
in many new weaves, at $18.25, 
$24.50, $35.00, $49.00, $54.00 to 
$98.00. 


SEPARATE SKIRTS. 
New Spring Styles. 

A desirable line of all the new- 
est shapes in rich designs of Silk 
Peau de Soie and new weaves in 
Crepons, from $10.50 to $52.00. 

Also Brocade Mohair, Mohair 
Chine, Juilliard and Cashmere 
Brilliantine, and figured Alpaca, 
from $5.50 to $12.75, 

Serge, Cheviot, Homespun, and 
Wide Wale. Diagonal Cloth 
from $4.85 to $13.25. 
LADIES’ SHIRT WAISTS. 

We Lead in. Shiri Waists. 

Good Percale Waists, soft 
front, laundered collar and cuffs, 
neat Spring colorings, 45 and 59 
cts. 

A fine lot of Lawn Waists, 
linen effects, striped detachable 
collar, Mourning Waists with lit- 
tle dots and attached collar, also 
some Persian effects, all Jarge 
sleeves, 98 cts. 

A very choice line of Waists, 
made of imported Ginghams in 
the latest stripes and plaids, with 
the new Bishop sleeves, $1.69 
and $1.79. 
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SILK WAISTS. 

An exceedingly fine assort- 
ment of Taffeta and China Silk 
Waists, all new Spring cffects, 
some stripes, other figures, also 
handsome Black Waists, in large 
Bishop sleeves, trimmed velvet, 
belt and collar, $4.98; regular 
price, $6.75. 

An odd lot of Silk Waists, 
taken from our stock, black and 
colors, large sleeves and draped 
collar, $1.98 and $2.98; were 
$2.98 and $4.25. 


COLORED SKIRTS. 

Black Moreen Skirts, full 
width, deep flounce edged with 
velvet, $1.59. 

A choice lot of Silk Skirts, 
striped and plain Taffetas, extra 
quality, with umbrella flounce, 
corded, $5.98. 

Good Seersucker Skirts, neat 
stripes, medium flounce, 49 cts. 


JAPANESE RUGS 
At Half Prices. 

Japanese Rugs are as staple as 
Muslins, and the prices as firm- 
ly established. Only once 
before (and that a small lot 
quite recently by us) have sim- 
ilar goods been offered at halt 
price. 
36x18 inches, 32c. instead of 64c. 
36x36“ Geo.’ * $1.36 
3x6 feet $1.00 $2.00 
6x6 “ $2.50 $5.00 
6x9 “ $3.50 $7.00 
9x12 $5.75 $11.50 
10x14 $8.50 $17.00 
12x15 $10.00 $20.00 





CURTAINS, 


LACE, SILK and MADRAS, 
At Half Prices and Less, to 
Close Out. 

Lot 1—3 pairs Brussels Point 
Curtains, $21.50 per pair, were 
$43.50; 2 pairs, $12.00, were 
$18.50. 

Lot 2—10 pairs heavy all Silk 
Curtains, with fringe, $15.00, 
were $30.00. 

Lot 3—3 pairs Tambour Lace 
Curtains, $7.00, were $13.00; 
3 pairs, $5.00, were $9.00. 

Lot 4—75 Colored Scotch Mad- 
ras Curtains, $2.00, were $6.00. 

Lot 5—7 pairs Irish Point Lace 
Curtains, $10.00, were $18.00. 

Lot 6—4 pairs Irish Point Cur- 
tains, $15.00, were $22.50. 

Lot 7—30 pairs Colored Fluted 
Edge Swiss Curtains, $2.00, were 
$6.50. 

Lot 8—20 single pairs Colored 
Silk-stripe Curtains, $2.50 and 
$3.00, were $7.00. 

Lot 9—35 odd pairs of Brus- 
sels, Irish Point Tambour, and 
Nottingham Ourtains, for single 
windows, at much less than half 
the original price. 


TABLE LINENS. 
This Department Has Been 
Entirely Reorganized, 
and is now worthy of a very care- 
ful inspection. 
Superior quality Bleached 
Damask Table Oloths— 
2x2 yards, $2.00 each. 
2x2 * $2.50 “ 
2x3 “ «$3.00 
2x3 “ $3.50 “* 
Napkins to match, 5-8, $2.00; 
3-4, $3.00 per dozen. 


FINE WHITE GOODS. 
The Daintiest and Most Com- 
plete 
department in either city, entire- 

ly remodeled. 

Fine White Lawns, Lace and 
Dimity effects, 123 and 15 ets. 
per yard; sold formerly at 20 
and 25 cts. 

A complete assortment of 
checked and striped Nainsooks 
and Dimities, 12} to 40 cts. per 
yard. 


FLANNELS. 
A Choice Assortment 
of fine Embroidered Flannels, 
hemstitched and scalloped edge, 
50 cts. to $2.00 per yard. 

Pretty new designs in French 
Finette Flannels, also best qual- 
ity French Printed Wrapper 
Flannels, 55 cts. per yard. 

New designs in Saxony Wrap- 
per Flannels, 35 cts. per yard. 


MEN’S NECKWEAR 
And Bath Robes, 
At About Half Price to Close 
the Season. 

Men’s fine quality Silk and 
Satin Tecks, Four-in-hands and 
Imperials, light, medium and 
dark assortments, lined with Silk 
Serge and Satin, 29 cts. instead 
of 49 cts. 

Men’s extra quality Silk and 
Satin Neckwear, light, medium 
and dark grounds, with assorted 
figures, lined with fine quality 
Satin, 59 cts. instead of 98 ets. 

Men’s heavy Wool Blanket 
Bath Robes, gray grounds with 
blue, black, and brown stripes, 
$2.50 instead of $4.50. 

Men’s fine quality Colored 
Eiderdown Bath Robes, assorted 
colors and patterns, $3.75 instead 


of $5.00 to $5.75. 
Vit | 


& 





For Other 


Brooklyn Advertisements See Page 23. 











SUNDAY AND WEDNESDAY SERMONS 


Programme for Lent of the Church of 
St. Paul the Apostle, 


During the Lenten season a course of 
sermons will be preached at the high mass 
in the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, 
Sixtieth Street and Columbus Avenue, by 
the Rev. Father Henry E. O'Keeffe. Father 
O’ Keeffe will occupy the pulpit every Sun- 
day morning in Lent, with the exception of 
March 15, when Archbishop Corrigan will 
preach. 

The general subject of the sermons will 
be “The Church and the Age.” The fol- 
lowing will be the order of the sermons, 
with their special subjects: First Sunday 
in Lent, to-day, ‘‘The Chureh”; second 
Sunday, ‘“‘The Age”; third Sunday, ‘‘ The 
Battle”’’; fourth Sunday, Archbishop Cor- 
rigan; fifth Sunday, ‘‘ The Truce’”’; Easter 
Sunday, ‘‘ The Victory.” 

Sunday evening sermons will be preached 


as follows: This evening, ‘‘ Our Lord’s 
Manner of Union with Men,” Bishop Hen- 
nessy; March 1, “Our Lora’s Way of Re- 
generation,’”’ Father Powers; March 8, ‘*‘ Our 
Lord’s Way with His Erring Children,” 
Father John Hughes; March lo, ** Our Lord 
with Us,’ Father William Hughes; March 
22, “Our. Lord of Nazareth—The Family 
Life,” Father McMillan: March, 29, ‘“ Our 
Lord’s Death—-How We Should Die,”’ Father 
William Hughes. 

A series of Wednesday evening sermons 
will also pe. Geltvered ox the apes eit 

eb, ihe preachers W. 

v. Fathers John Fiughes, Cas- 





serly, Nears, Powers, and McDermott. The 
sermon Holy Thursday, April 2, will be 
preached by Father Powers, and Good Fri- 
day by Father Doyle. 





Would Commute Nino’s Sentence. 


District Attorney Fellows said yesterday 
that he would recommend to Gov. Morton 
that Vincindo Nino, who is in Sing Sing 
Prison awaiting execution for wife mur- 
der, have his sentence commuted to life 


imprisonment, and that he be sent to an 
insane asylum. 

Nino killed his wife, Marie, with a razor 
at’ their home, 55 Baxter Street, Feb. 19, 
1895. Nino was said by the neighbors to be 
insane. He made no attempt to escape, ana 
was calmly dressing his two children when 
the police entered. He said a man had 
offered $10,000 to his wife to kill him. 

During the trial before Recorder Goff, in 
General Sessions, last May, Dr. Charles L. 
Dana testified that the accused was insane, 





Doctor Arrested for Drunkenness, 


A well-dressed man of middle age who 
said he was Dr. John F. Kerins of Provi- 
dence, R. I., was arraigned in the Yorkville 
Police Court yesterday, charged with drunk- 
enness Friday night. He said he had come 
to New-York to see the sights, but could 
find only saloons. Magistrate Kudlich im- 
posed a fine of $5. The supposed doctor felt 
in his pockets, and found that it woulda 
take his entire capital to pay the fine. 

“Accept $3, Judge, and let me go back 
to Providence,’’ said the prisoner. 

“TI re eae pant aoe Ringe es 64 Rd 
Magis! “and reduce the e, bu 
sure By back to Providence.” — 


ee 





KIT-KAT CLUB’S SUMMER OUTING 


An Old-Fashioned Homestead on Long 
Island to be Rented. 


The success of last Summer’s canal 
trip of the members of the Kit-Kat Club 
has caused them to make arrangements 
for another midsummer outing this year. 
E. A. Blackmore, the artist, of 123 East 
Twenty-third Street, has charge of the pro- 
posed expedition. 

The members intend to rent an old- 
fashioned homestead on Long Island for the 
Summer. This will be converted into « 
Bohemian encampment. The location wilt 
be near enough to this city to be convenient 
for the artists, who only leave town during 
dogdays for a few hours’ enjoyment and 
study of natural scenery. 

The expenses are to be so arranged that 
each artist will pay only for the time he 
is there. 

William Lockett, their colored cook and 
model, who contributed so many quaint 
features to last Summer’s outing, will ac- 
company them, and will doubtless again 


afford the artists the novelty of listening to 
@ sermon, as preaching may be included 
among his many accomplishments. 

Each artist will be given a nook to decor- 
ate according to his fancy, and the ensemble 
will doubtless be good. Arrangements are 
already in progress for a midsummer exhi- 
bition of art, to be d in this artists” 


Eden, as the object of the club is always |” 








Over Two Million Dozen Arrived in 
New-York This Week. 


WHOLESALE PRICES UNUSUALLY LO} 


OE 


’ 


Sell from Nine ‘to Thirteen and 
a Half Cents a Dozen—Retail- 
ers, However, Still Keep 


the Price Up. 


The season of the egg is upon us. The 
long-suffering epicure, who has rebelled at 
cold-storage eggs in Winter, may now ex- 
ercise his ingenuity in the preparation cf 


countless delicious dishes of which fresh 
eggs are the foundations. 

New-York is being bombarded with eggs, 
from the South, West, and’even the North. 
They are coming by rail and water, and 
are of all possible sizes and descriptions. 
Every commission house kas its iuil chars 
of the product. 

Corner grocery men are realizing large 
profits. They pay only 134 cents for fresh 
eggs, and 9 and 10 cents for those that 
have wintered in cold-storage warehouses. 

The man who orders eggs at a restaurant 
or who buys them at a corner grocery may 
not be aware of this bombardment of eggs. 
Market rates seldom affect prices in such 
places. But the fact remains that every 
man, woman, and child over ten years old 
in New-York City might eat two eggs for 
breakfast this morning, and then yester- 
day’s supply would not be exhausted. 

The faithful hen does not pay attention to 
war scares or monetary difficulties or po- 
litical changes. She cares only for the 
weather. With the first premonition of 
Spring she begins to lay eggs, and the whole 
country resounds with her cackling. Sa 
every year the latter part of February 
marks the beginning of the egg season, the 
time when eggs are most delicious. 

The start has been unusually early this 
year, and the product has been unprecedent- 
edly large. The receipts yesterday, as shown 
in the Mercantile Exchange, were §&,900 
eases of thirty dozen each, making 3,204,000 
eggs. During the week the receipts were 
67,000 cases, or 2,010,000 dozen, or 24,120,000 
eggs. The receipts for the same week last 
year were only 12,000 cases. 

The situation has been practically the 
same for four weeks past. The balmy 
weather resulted in a great influx of eggs. 
The receipts since Jan, 1 have amounted to 
301,000 cases, or 9,030,000 dozen, or 108,360,- 
000 eggs. During the same period last year 
only 168,000 cases, or 60,480,000 eggs, were 
received. 

The wholegale price of eggs has been hov- 
ering in the neighborhood of 13 cents a 
dozen for two weeks. The cold snap of this 
week, however, has brought a rally in the 
price, and yesterday Western eggs were 
quoted at 13% cents, Southern eggs at 12% 
cents, and some Bastern eggs @ few points 
higher. hs 

“It is simply unprecedented, a mem- 
ber of the Mercantile Exchange said yes- 
terday to a reporter for THE NEWwW-YORK 
Timms. ‘Prices cannot get much lower, 
because no man can afford to handle eggs 
under 10 cents a dozen. That would 
hardly pay the cost of transportation and 
handling. 

“We are getting the bulk of the eggs 
now from Missourl, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
There are many ‘coming in from Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and other Northwestern 
and Southern States, but the three I have 
mentioned have been rather ae 
The eggs are of a very fine quality, too. 
do net believe any previous year has made 
such a showing of fine eggs. __ 

‘* We’ are selling the best Western eggs 
for 13%: cents a dozen. The retailers 
are not: doing as well as they should. 
The corner’ grocery men are sell- 
ing only twelve and thirteen eggs for a 
uarter. They think they should do as 
they did many years ago. Some of the 
large retailers who have from thirty to 
fifty stores in the city are selling eighteen 
and even twenty eggs for a quarter. 
“This is a great agricultural country. 
Every emigrant who comes from the farm- 
lands of the old countries has his idea of 
getting a cow and some chickens, and so 
the supplies are increased. I was up in 
Minnesota last Fall, and in the_regions 
that look barren on the map I found 
creameries and chicken farms. : 

“Butter is also down. We are selling 
the best creamery butter, wholesale, at 
21 cents a pound, and retailers 
are handling it at 25 and 30 cents. 
The table buttef is now much better 
than it used to be. Cremeries are using. 
the separators and the cream is obtained 
while the milk is fresh. Some of the but- 
ter now selling at 21 cents a pound is fully 
equal to the famous ‘ Philadelphia Prince. 

Inquiry among the produce dealers devel- 
oped the fact that the Southerr people 
have been sending in an early supply of 
fresh eggs. The Old Dominion Line 
is bringing in from 400 to 600 cases on 
every steamer, from Virginia, Maryland, 
and the Carolinas. 

The best Western eggs come from Mich- 
igan. They are large and of good qual- 
ity. Western eggs generally, however, 
rank ahead of Southern eggs. The prod- 
uct of New-York State and Pennsylvania 
take the highest rank in this market and 
divided between New-York and Phila- 
delphia. New-England’s product goes to 
Boston. No Canadian eggs have been re- 
ceived this season. 

It is expected that prices will re- 
cover during the next week on account of 
the cold weather. The storms in the West 
have prevented farmers marketing their 
product. Besides, the consumption of 
eggs during the Lenten season is always 
much greater than at any other time. 





LENTEN PLEASURES IN WASHINGTON 


A Number of Dinners and Receptions 
Given Yesterday. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 22.—The Brazilian Min- 
ister and Mrs. de Mendonga entertained to- 
night at dinner M. and Mme. Patendtre, 
Mr. de Kotzebue, Mrs. McKee, Prince 
Wrede, Frank Jones, Dr. and Mrs. Guzman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fraser, Mrs. Jorrin, Mr. Stet- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Mario de Mendonga, and 
the Misses de Mendonga. 

Mrs. Stevenson, wife of the Vice President 
and President General of the Daughters of 
the. Revolution, gave a tea this afternoon 
at the Normandie in honor of the State Re- 
gents, Chapter Regents, and Delegates to 
the congress. Her parlors were profusely 
adorned with plants and flowers, an orches- 


tra played, and a number of the leading 
members of the organization assisted in re- 
ceiving with the Misses Stevenson and the 
Misses Scott. 

Mrs. Cleveland had a number of friends 
bao afternoon to hear Archie Crawford 
sing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Covarrubias of the Mexican 
Legation entertained at dinner to-night the 
Mexican Minister and Mme. Romero, Mr. 
and Mrs. John W. Foster, Mr. de Weck- 
herlin, and a few others. 





$10,000 Fire, No Firemen. 


BELVIDERE, N. J., Feb. 22.—A fire started 
in Hampton Junction, Warren County, last 
night, which, for a time, looked as though 
it would destroy the business portion of the 
village. There is no water department or 
fire department in the piace, and the resi- 
dents tried to extinguish the fire with water 
from wells. Word was sent to Phillipsburg 
for help, and a steamer responded, taking 
a big line of hose. The engine succeeded in 
extinguishing the after several 
hours’ hard work. f ; 

The first fire was in the main street of 
the village. It burned out the village Post 
Office and most of the mail matter was lost. 
The general store of P. S. Schurtz and the 
clothing store and dwelling of Fletcher 
Bowley were also consumed. The loss is 
about $10,000, 


flames, 





Killed by a Fail Through an Airshaft. 


John William Johnson was found at the 
bottem of an airshaft at his home, 530 West 
Thirty-ninth Street yesterday morning with 
his skull fractured. He was taken to 


Roosevelt Hospitai, where he died in the 
afternoon. He was away from home Fri- 
day evening, and tt is believed that when 


he came home and found the house locked 2 


pptor the night he climbed to the_roof of 
in adjoining b 
ter his own 
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BATTLE OF THE NAVESINK 





It Was Fought On the Highlands In 
Midwinter of 1777. 


CONTINENTAL TROOPS WERE DEFEATED 


Surprised by the British Regulars 


Twenty-five of the Militia were 
Killed and Many were 
Taken Prisoners. 


In midwinter of 1777 the situation of New- 
Jersey was most deplorable. The battles of 
Trenton and Princeton had just been fought, 
with all their uncertainties, and, at that 
time, really unknown advantages to either 
side. Gen. Washington, with his unorgan- 
ized, half-clothed, badly fed little army, 
with many sick and disabled, was at Mor- 
ristown, N. J. Lord Howe, from his head- 


quarters on Staten Island, had just issued 
his proclamation of forgiveness and protec- 
tion to the people if they would take the 
oath of allegiance to Great Britain. Many 
were forsaking what they considered a 
hopeless cause and placing themselves -n 
a position of advantage with those who 
seemed most certain of victory. 

The bells of Liverpool rang for a whole 
Gay, and the people of England were every- 
where rejoicing over the “glorious suc- 
cess”’ of her troops at Princeton. “ Mr. 
Washington ” and the “ poor, deluded creat- 
ures ’”’ following him were most contemptu- 
ously spoken of by some of the members 
of Parliament, while others were seriously 
contemplating the disaster of such a war, 





giance, betrayed their friends and neigh- 
bors to the enemy, stationed at the light- 
house and blockhouse on Sandy Hook, who 
immediately sent word tc Howe. 

Major Gordon, with 170 men from the 
Twenty-sixth Regiment, and Col. Morris’s 
new levies, (a regiment organized from 
the Tories of New-York by Col. Roger Mor- 
ris, who married Mary Phillipse,) with the 
warship Syren and her marines, embarked 
from Colis’s Ferry, Staten Island, for Sandy 
Hook with the intention of “ cutting off” 
the militia on the Highlands from the 
cargo of the vessel ashore on Sandy Hook. 

For three days the troops were prevented 
from landing by “heavy gales and bad 
weather.”’ Finally, very early in the morn- 
ing, before daylight, on Feb. 13, 1777, piloted 
by McClees and the guides, who thoroughly 
knew the shoals and channels, into the 
mouth of the river as far as the present 
fishing village of Parkertown, near Island 
Beach, Major Gordon, with the Twenty- 
sixth Regiment, ‘‘ wading waist deep,” 
landed upon the shore of the Highlands, 
below the present lighthouses. 


Marching rapidly forward, silently ae | 
the advance guard prisoners, they surprise 
the militia, who, gathered from the town- 
ships of Middletown, Holmdel, and Shrews- 
bury, belo to different companies, un- 
organized, untrained, inexperienced, with- 
out defense, utterly surprised, and proba- 
bly awakened from sleep, were soon easily 
defeated and taken prisoners, by a force of 
regular troops superior in numbers and 
discipline. The main body of the enemy, 
under Major Gordon, had taken a direct 
road to Richard Hartshorn’s house, upon 
which the advance guard had been placed. 
The guide, with the Grenadiers and Light 
Infantry, in their flanking movement to the 
right, were compelled to pass over the hills, 
then covered with an ancient, dense, and 
snow-encumbered forest. Through some 
fault of this guide their slow advance al- 
lowed about thirty or forty of the militia 
to make good their retreat. 


In the meantime the marines and Col. 
Morris’s new levies moved down the beach 
to the stranded vessel, and captured the 
officer and small party on guard (among 
them James Cooper) and a few who had 
escaped from the Highlands. It is proba- 
ble that Col. Morris knew this part of the 
coast well, for a member of his family 
lived upon “ Passage,” or ‘* Black . Point.” 
From this place for many years the iron 
from the mines at Tinton Falls, owned by 
the Morris family, had been shipped. Col. 
Morris and his new levies, with the ma- 
rines, were carefully and well chosen for 
this the important, although hidden, pur- 








PEABRICHT, . 











s- Probable Position of the, Wreck of the English “ Victualing Ship” Cast 


Ashore in February, 1777. 





and about this time twelve members re- 
signed because of their disapproval of Eng- 
land’s policy toward her colonies in Amer- 
ica. Benjamin Franklin had just arrived 
at Paris on his mission of vital importance 
to the new Nation. 

New-York City was under martial law. 
Gen. Robertson, on Feb. 24, 1777, was suc- 
ceeded by Gen. Pigot as commandant of 
the city. In the harbor British vessels were 
gathering and fitting for the expedition 
against Rhode Island. Incoming British 
War+and armed merchant vessels were 
capturing on the ocean prizes and prison- 
ers—French and Spanish vessels bearing 
supplies for our needy army, and messen- 
gers who were passing between the Old and 
New Worlds. Now and then one of our 
little vessels (a privateer) would capture a 
prize. 

About the Ist of February, 1777, a very 
severe snowstorm swept over the country. 
Both armies were in need of food, and New- 
Jersey was the constant scene of skirmishes 
and battles between the militia and for- 
eging parties sent out by Howe from 
Staten Island. Upon the Navesink High- 
lands on Feb. 13, 1777, the militia of Mon- 
mouth County, N. J., suffered most severely 
in an engagement of this kind. It seems 
strange that very little, if anything, should 
be generally known of such an engagement, 
in which twenty-five men were killed and 
seventy-two taken prisoners. Perhaps Eng- 
land allowed it to pass into the silence of 
contempt, while we were willing to allow 
it to rest in the silence of sorrow and 
shame. But, to-day, it is pitiful to con- 
template what almost 100 of Old Mon- 
ng6uth’s militia suffered in that one defeat. 
Let us look back through more than a 
century upon what was the probable truth 





pose of the expedition. All the prisoners 
were placed on board the Syren, while the 
marines and soldiers unloaded almost all 
of the cargo of the wreck and moved it to 
the lighthouse. The vessel was lost. 

On Saturday, March 8, 1777, Gen. David 
Forman, with about 250 of the iuailitia of 
Monmouth and two six-pounders, made an 
attack upon the lighthouse on Sandy Hook. 
Their artillery proving too light and the 
Syren approaching they were repulsed. This 
Was a brave attempt to retake the cargo 
of the wreck. The prisoners were taken 
to New-York and thrown into the “ Old 
Sugar House’”’ on the corner of Nassau and 
Liberty Streets. There some of these men 
died, within a few weeks or months, from 
uncared-for wounds, starvation, and the 
known horrors of that old prison. It was 
well filled erie! the Winter of 1776-7 with 
New-Jersey militia. It is not to be wondered 
at that England has carefully hidden the 
pocerds of her work in the prisons of New- 

ork. 

We learn from the letter of the British 
officer at Amboy that twenty-five of the 
militia were killed in the engagement near 
Mr. Hartshorn’s house; that many of those 
who escaped were reported wounded, and 
the pension records at Freehold show that 
some died of their wounds in the prison. 
From this we must arrive at one or the 
other of two conclusions—either the militia, 
betrayed, surprised, unorganized, and with- 
out defense, made a firm “stand” against 
a superior foe, or the British soldiers wan- 
tonly killed and wounded many frightened 
and defenseless men. At this time Eng- 
land’s officers were not averse to such 
methods of sustaining England’s power. 
Such brutalities were deliberately perpetrat- 
ed for the purpose of “punishing those 
senseless mobs ”’ and “ teaching them the 
wickedness and folly ’”’ of rising and con- 
tending against Great Britain. But few 
shots were fired, yet twenty-five men were 
killed and many wounded. At dawn, un- 
warned and probably just awakened from 
sleep, the struggle was hand to hand with 
British bayonets. These men must have 
been heroes or martyrs. 

Knowing well the reputation of the men 
of Monmouth during the Revolution, and 
knowing personally the character of their 
descendants at the present time, we believe 
that the patriots of the Battle of Navesink 











Hartshorn’s Cove, Long Point. 
The Highlands from Above. 





of this event. The remarkable coincidence 
of records and traditions lead to the fol- 
lowing deductions: 
In the ‘‘ severe snowstorm” and “ heavy 
ales’? which prevailed about the ist of 
ebruary, 1777, an English ‘“ victualing 
ship,” with her prize (a French Captain) 
was cast ashore on Sandy Hook, near the 
present Summer resort of Seabright and not 
far from the late perilous position of the 
St. Paul. At Black Point, which we learn 
from Gordon’s “ History and Gazetteer of 
New-Jersey ’’ “‘ was situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Shrewsbury and Navesink Riv- 
ers, Shrewsbury ‘Township, Monmouth 
Courfty, N. J.,” (the point of Rumsum 
Neck,) the militia, under Col. Nathaniel 
Scudder, held a post among the cedars 
which covered that point of land, From 
this post the militia of Monmouth kept a 
constant vigil upon Sandy Hook during the 
Revolution. Further out upon the Hook the 
lighthouse, built in 1762, and also a block- 
house near it, were held during the war 
by the British and Tories. Their warships 
were also ‘constantly at anchor in Sandy 
Hook Bay. At this time the Shrewsbury 
Inlet was not open, and Sandy Hook was 
mot an island, but a peninsula. The inlet 
broke through in 1778 and remained open 
for many years. When the vessel was cast 
ashore she fell into the hands of the militia 
from Black Point, who placed about her 
@ guard and assisted the French Captain 
in making his escape. 
In the meantime, hearing of the prize 
upon Sandy Hook, the militia were being 
- eollected at the home of Mr. Richard Harts- 
horn, Quartermaster of the First Regt- 
ment of Monmouth Militia. Under the com- 
mand of Col. Nathaniel Scudder, these men 
the vicinity, belonging to the First Reg- 
nt, were preparing to take possession of 
vi ‘vessel and her Me- 
lived near Brown’s a 
further the river, and 


otua 





Highlands did make a firm and brave 
“stand ’’ to serve and to supply the great- 
est need of their country during the Winter 
of 1777. The quick gathering of 250 men 
from the same regiment, in just three 
weeks after so severe a defeat, and the 
bold attack upon the lighthouse on March 
8, with all the artillery that they pos- 
sessed, (two six-pounders,) shows great 
courage and determination on the part of 
the militia of Monmouth. 


Newspaper Extracts, 
In the files of old newspapers of this pe- 
riod, now so valuable and so carefuly pre- 
served, in the Historical and Lenox Libra- 


ries of New-York, are to be found two ac- 
counts of the engagement upon the Nave- 
sink Highlands, a notice of the wreck, and 
a brief account of the attack upon the light- 
house by the militia on March 8, 1777. They 
are full of interest and Tory malice. We 
present them as follows: 
“The New-York Gazette and Weekly Murcury.” 
(A ‘Tory paper published by Hugh Gaine, at 
the Bible and Crown, Hanover Square, New- 


York City.) 
Monday, Feb. 7th, 1777. 

Last Wednesday in the night, a Detachment 
of the Troops under Major Gordon passed over 
from Staten Island to the Cedars beyond Sandy 
Hook, and surprized a Party of Rebels, which 
had for some time past infested Shrewsbury 
and the adjacent Country. They killed 25 of 
them and took 70 prisoners, with the loss of 
only one man. Had it not been for a mistake 
of one of the guides they had secured the 
whole party, of whom about 60 scampered 
away. 


“New-York Gazette and we ee Mf 
‘ 


eo, . . 
Extract of.a letter from an be at Amboy. | 


b. 16, 1777. 
t of 


On Monday (Feb. 10th) last a 
170 men from the 26th Regimen 


To 





off a Party of Rebels, stationed at the High- 
lands of Navesink. After being detained on 
board by hard Gales of Wind and bad Weather 
for three Days, they landed (wading up to 
their waists) on the Beech at the Highlands, 
about two miles below the Rebel Posts. 

A little before day they marched and sur- 
prized the advanced Guard without firing a 
shot. From thence they proceeded about a mile 
farther to the house of one Hartshorn, at 
which as they were approaching by two dif- 
ferent Ways (the flanking Companies taking 
to the right) a Guard posted at about 200 
yards from the house were first alarmed. These 
after firing a few shot, together with their 
Main Body, who at first affected to form and 
make a stand, being pushed by the Battalion, 
fled too soon, for the Grenadiers and Light In- 
fantry to come up time enough to cut off their 
Retreat. Between 30 and 40 escaped. We 
found several dead Bodies in the Woods, which 
were buried by the Soldiers. The whole of the 
Prisoners taken, amounting to 72 (amongst 
whi are 2 Captains and 4 Lieutenants) were 
carried on board the Syren. Many had certifi- 
cates about them of their having taken the 
Oaths of Alligance. Their Stores consisted of 
2 or 3 Barrels of Powder, 770 Ball Cartridges, 
some Salt Provision and 9 or 10 Quarters of 
fresh Beef, with a light Cart and ‘Team. The 
26th left one man killed. 

The next day the Country People who had 
met the Fugitives. reported that many were 
wounded. The guides were intelligent and be- 
haved very well. Col. Morris’ New Levies with 
the Marines from on board the Syren, who had 
been detached to a different Place, picked up 
some of those who made their escape from 
Hartshorn’s together with an Officer and a small 
Party who had crossed the River from a Rebel 
Post at Black Point, for the business of Tory 
Hunting. 


“* New-York Gazette and Weekly Murcury.”’ 
March 8, 1777. 
The victualing ‘Ship which was lately cast 
away near Sandy Hook. is lost, but almost the 
whole of her Cargo is saved, 


“New-York Gazette and Weekly Murcury.”’ 
March 10, 1777. 
Saturday (Mar. 8th) last about 250 of the 
Rebels made an attack upon the Light House 
at Sandy Hook. By the Bravery of the Men 
posted there, and by the Canon of. the Syren 
at Anchor near the spot, they were beat off 
with some loss. The ‘Troops had not a Man 
either killed or Wounded. Two are said to be 
missing. From the many attempts of the Reb- 
ous upon this Light House it seems a favorite 
ect. 


Pension Records, 


Among the valuable old records to be 
found in the Gounty Clerk’s office in Free- 
hold, Monmouth County, N. J., are quite a 


number of the applications for and the 
ensions granted to the widows of men be- 
onging to the First Regiment of Mon- 
mouth militia who were “ killed in the en- 
gagement on the Navesink Highlands or 
were taken prisoners and died in the prison 
in New-York. These records partially re- 
veal the consequences of that disaster to 
the militia, and are as follows: 


NEW-JERSEY, MONMOUTH CoUNTY, 
JAN. 27, 1780. 

These do certify that Mathias Rue, a mili- 
tiaman of Capt. Hankinson’s Company, of the 
First Regiment of Monmouth Militia, commanded 
by Col. Nathaniel Scudder, was taken prisoner 
by the enemies of the United States of America, 
in an engagement on the Highlands of Never- 
sink, on the 18th day of February, 1777, and 
Was carried to New-York, and, as I am told, 
there died, and left a widow and one child, born 
four and one-half months after his death, and 
that she yet remains the widow of said Rue. 
Witness my hand the day and year above writ- 
ten. JOHN WALTON, Ensign. 

William Johnson, being duly sworn, deposeth 
and sayeth that he was taken prisoner in com- 
pany with above mentioned Mathias Rue, and 
that the said Rue died the 28th day of February, 
1777, and further saith not. 

WILLIAM JOHNSON. 
this 2lst day of January, 
P. SCHENCK, Justice. 
These do certify that we verily believe that 
Elizabeth, the above named widow, was the law- 
ful wife of said Mathias Rue, deceased, and that 
his- child was born in lawful wedlock. Witness 

our hands this 2ist day of January, 1780. 
JOHN ANDERSON, 
P. SCHENCK, t Justices. 


Sworn before me, 
1780. 


1780 April. 

These are to certify that we have examined 
the within certificate, and allow the same to be 
registered, and the within named Elizabeth Rue 
allowed half pay, due to her husband, as the 
law directs, witness our hands. 

JOHN ANDERSON, 7} 

JOHN LONGSTREET, } Justices. 

PETER FORMAN, J 
Registered 13th June, 1780. 


NEW-JERSEY, MONMOUTH COUNTY, 

OctT. 27, 1779. 
These do certify that James Crawford, a mili- 
tiaman belonging to my company, in the First 
Battalion of Monmouth Militia, commanded by 
Col. Nathaniel Scudder, was killed in an en- 
gagement (on the Highlands of Neversink) with 
the enemies of the United States, on.the 13th 
day of February, 1777, and left a-widow named 
Margaret, and en children, the youngest being 
five years old at this time. Witness my hand 

the day above written. 

“SAMUEL CARHART, Captain. 
These do certify we verily believe that the 
above named Margaret was the lawful wife of 
James. Crawford, deceased, and that the said 
Margaret Crawford yet remains the widow of 
said James. Witness our hand this 27th day of 


October, 1779. A 
PETER COVENHOVEN, 
P. SCHENCK, } Justices. 
1780, April 27. 

These are to certify that we have examined 
the within certificate and we do allow, that the 
same be registered, and also that the within 
named widow, Margaret Crawford, be allowed the 
half pay due her husband, as the law directs. 
Witness our hands. 

JOHN ANDERSON, 

JOHN LONGSTREET, 

PETER FORMAN, 
Registered 17th June, 1780. 


Entries similar to the above, and pensions 
granted, appear in the following cases: 

Alexander Clark, killed Feb. 13, 1777, in 
—. engagement of the Navesink High- 
ands, 

John Whitlock, Seeond Lieutenant, killed 
in same fight, left a wife, Lydia, and a child 
five months old. 

Obadiah Stillwell, militiaman of Capt. Jo- 
seph Stillwell’s Company, taken prisoner in 
same fight. Joseph Goodenough swears he 
was also taken prisoner with Obadiah 
Stillwell, and saw him die in prison, in New- 
York, April 13, 1777. His widow’s name was 
Mary Stillwell. 

William Cole, taken prisoner in same 
fight. Joseph Goodenough swears he saw 
him die in prison in New-York, about March 
15, 1778. His widow’s name was Elizabeth. 

James Winter, taken prisoner in same 
fight, died in prison in New-York March 4, 
1777, and Joseph Davis, likewise ttaken pris- 
oner, died in prison in New-York March 11, 
1777, and James Hibbets, also taken prison- 
er, died in prison in New-York. 

Capt. Barnes Smock certifies that Lam- 
bert Johnson was taken prisoner in the en- 
gagement of the Highlands, Feb. 13, 1777, 
and Jonathan Reid swears that said John- 
son died in captivity at New-York March 


25, 1777. 
Family Tradition. 


An account of the wreck and the capture 
by the British and Tories of the officer and 
small body of militia who had taken and 


were guarding that prize, is to be found 
among the family traditions of the descend- 
ants of James W. Cooper. The story has 
been told to the writer by three of his 
grandsons; James Cooper of Redbank, Mon- 
mouth County, N. J., born 1805; Thomas 
Cooper of Lake City. Minn., born 1810, and 
George F. Cooper of Redbank, Monmouth 
County N. J., a younger man, who lived all 
his life among the children and grandchil- 
dren of, and personally knew some of the 
friends and comrades of his grandfather. 

Capt. Cooper, (Captain of a merchant ves- 
sel,) owned a large tract of land in Middle- 
town Township, Monmouth County, N. J. 
He had two children, born there, named 
James W. and Catherine. 

Before the ‘forests primeval” of old 
Monmouth were destroyed, the Navesink 
River carried a much greater volume of 
water than it does to-day. Even its tribu- 
taries on the north side, Poricy Brook, the 
stream flowing into Patterson’s Cove; Mc- 
Clece Creek, and Claypit Creek, which 
flows into Hartshorn’s Cove—were, for a 
mile or more, navigable for small sailing 
vessels which carried lumber, &c., to New- 
York and other markets. James W. Coop- 
er’s home was upon the east bank of Pat- 
terson’s Cove, and he owned a sloop called 
the Lady Delight, or as he was sometimes 
pleased to say: . 

*“*Lady Delight, 
Honor bright, 
Capt. Cooper, bold commander.” 


A sailor’s son, he knew and loved all the 
surrounding waters. He married Elizabeth 
Douglas of Trenton, Her brother, Alexander 
Douglas, was Quartermaster and Adjutant 
of the Burlington County (N. J.) Militia. 
At his house Gen. St, Clair had his head- 
quarters at the time of the Battle of Tren- 
ton. After the battle, Gen. Washington 
and his officers there held the council of 
war which led to the battle of Princeton. 

The story of the wreck, told by James 
W. Cooper’s grangsons, states that: 

An English vessel was cast ashore on 
Sandy Hook and fell into the hands of 
the militia. An officer and small body of 
men were placed on guard. One of their 
number, named McClees, went to the light- 
house toward the point of the Hook and 
betrayed his comrades to the British and 
Tories stationed there. They surprised the 
militia and took them all prisoners. The 
first intimation of the attack that the mil- 
itia had was seeing “‘ the red coats dodging 
among the sand hills’’ of the Hook. The 
prisoners were sent to New-York and 
thrown into the ‘‘ Old Sugar House.” 

While ing the vessel the militia 
spund oR Fie Rio: ang Sag » whom 
they n ng escape. 
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James Cooper’s, obtained his release from 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


imprisonment under the condition that he 
would pilot a vessel out of New-York Har- 
bor, the Captain promising to give him a 
small boat in which to return to his home. 
The prisoner replied ‘‘ that he would pilot 
a vessel out of New-York Harbor, but he 
would not bring one ig.” The old news- 
papers of 1777 show that the British found 
much difficulty in obtaining pilots to safely 
take their vessels in and out of New-York 
waters. Any one who could either willing- 
ly or unwillingly perform this important 
duty was pressed into the service. In one 
instance the Captain of a British vessel 
retained the slave of a wealthy family re- 
turning to this country, who were taken 
from a prize captured during the voyage. 

The family were Loyalists. James Cooper 
performed his duty as a pilot, and when 
off Sandy Hook was given a little “ jolly 
boat,”” but before he was beyond reach of 
the guns he was recalled and given an old, 
leaky boat, in which it was thought im- 
possible to reach land. Being an expert 
boatman and swimmer, he succeeded with 
much difficulty in saving himself. Several 
times while fishing off Sandy Hook he was 
picked up by incoming British ships, the 
Captains of which tried to compel him to 
pilot them into New-York Bay. He would 
not, and his reply always was: ‘ No; I'll 
see you the other side of Jordan first.’’ He 
would be locked up for a few days, and 
then given his liberty. He was very fond 
of fishing; for many years the old people 
remembered him, wearing his liberty cap, 
and standing in the bow of his a boat, 
with one oar, passing through the Shrews- 
bury Inlet, (which was then open,) over the 
breakers, and out to the fishing banks off 
Sandy Hook. He was a quaint, brave, stur- 
dy little man. When captured at the wreck 
he was knocked down and very roughly 
handled before he would give up his gun. 

Such are the records which have been 
preserved of the baitle of Navesink High- 
lands, Although they have been hidden for 
over a century, the baleful effects of that 
calamity lived—lived beside every fireside 
in the county. Immediately upon almost 
a hundred homes fell the deepest sorrow 
and despair. The betrayal of the militia 
at the very beginning of the struggle by a 
number of their own men caused the War 
of the Revolution to assume all the ter- 
rors of a civil war throughout Monmouth, 
In the panic produced by Howe’s proclama- 
tion, families were divided, sons took the 
field against their fathers, and brothers 
were arrayed against brothers. Into many 
households were brought deep-hidden sor- 
rows or shocking tragedies. There were 
men of such moral courage that they 
brought to justice those who were traitors, 
even while their own hearts bled in the 
performance of the duty. Many deeds of 
the most heroic patriotism followed the 
battle of Navesink Highlands. 

Surely, some tribute is due to the heroes 
who fell in the battle, and to those who 
suffered worse than death in the “Old 
Sugar House,” and in the performance of 
sternest duty. The lives of these men as 
well as brave and true Capt. Huddy and 
Joseph Murray, were sacrificed upon the 
hills of Monmouth for American liberty. 
Truly, it is time that we should give to 
them the honor and reverence which their 
sufferings and heroic deeds deserve. Shall 
their patriotism still remain untold, and 
must they longer sleep in unmarked and 
unknown graves? 





A VETERAN STAFF OFFICER 


Col. James Bolter of Hartford, Who Served 
with the Governor of Connecticut a 
Half Century Ago. 


HARTFORD, Conn., Feb. 22.—The Governors 
of Connecticut fifty years ago were less lav- 
ish of staff appointments than at the present 
time, and a commission then was a lasting 
honor to the man who won it. The idea of 
swelling the number of staff officers has 
been developed chiefly since the war. A 
number of Legislatures have taken a hand 
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Col. James Bolter, 
Who Was on the Staff of Gov. Joseph Turnbull 
of Connecticut Nearly Half a Century Ago. 





in the project, with the result that the staff 
at the present time is wholly disproportion- 
ate to the Gubernatorial office itself. 

The last appendage of the kind was a 
Judge Advocate Generalship, making a place 
for some legal friend of the Chief Magis- 
trate. It was a curious fact that last year 


the Governor of the State was not aware 
of this new place until the staff ap- 
pointments were mostly filled. The fact 
simply showed that an intelligent observer 
of legislation and events of a public charac- 
ter had not been able to keep up with the 
staff prerogatives at the Governor’s dis- 
20sal. 

: But this was not so back in 1840. Then a 
staff appointment counted for eecmegringer 
Of the old Gubernatorial staff officers in this 
State but few now remain. The number 
has been so decimated that the mention of 
a survivor excites an interest not unlike 
that felt in a military hero. The oldest 
Governor’s staff ofticer now living in the 
State is Col. James Bolter of this city, who 
is also one of the oldest bank Presidents in 
Connecticut. Col. Bolter, who has just cele- 
brated his golden wedding, was on the staff 
of Gov. Joseph Trumbull, the last of that 
name to hold the Governorship. 

The old staff officer, who is eighty years 
of age, still retains the military bearing that 
made him a conspicuous figure in the col- 
umn of State militia that escorted Trumbull 
on his inauguration day nearly half a cen- 
tury ago. e is a native of Northampton, 
Mass., but has spent the whole of his pub- 
lic dfe in this city. Bishop Arthur Cleve- 
land Coxe of Western New-York, who was 
rector of St. John’s Church in this city fifty 
years ago, officiated at the wedding of Col. 
Bolter, Tat, owing to his advanced years, 
was not able to be present at the golden an- 
niversary, which has just transpired here. 
Col. Bolter and wife are prominent members 
of Christ Church, the oldest Episcopal or- 
ganization in the city. Col. Bolter is one of 
Hartford’s foremost Democrats, and a life- 
long representative of that party’s princi- 
ples. 





Those Dear Cows, 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

From first to last, Arnold must have 
published between twenty and thirty vol- 
umes, and as we are told that writing did 
not come easily to him, it is clear that Mr. 
Morley’s description of him as one of 
the most occupied men of his time is not 
exaggerated. His correspondence, there- 
fore, was confined almost wholly to his 
own family, and is naturally filled with 


such personal matters as they would be 
most concerned to,know; the fireside con- 
eerns of his daily existence; his children, 
his pets, his health, his garden, the places 
he visited, the dinners he ate, and the 
people in whose company he ate them. 
The bulk of these letters were written 
to his mother, and news of his children 
naturally plays a large part in them. ‘‘ They 
go everywhere with me that I will take 
them, and their talk is delightful. We 
passed a yard the other day, where there 
were cows, and said, ‘What a nice 
smell from those dear cows, Papa! Isn't 
it kind of the dear cows to give us 
smells?’”’ One can imagine with what 
pleasur the grandmother would read suck 
instances of the little ones’ quickness and 
sympathy; one can ifmagine with what 
leasure the father would write them. 
ut alien eyes, bent possibly upon their 
own children and their own cows, may be 
pardoned for reading unmoved such essen- 
tially familiar and domestic records. There 
: ‘* Never. tell ‘ 
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How It Used to be Celebrated One 
Hundred Years Ago. 


IT. WAS A HOLIDAY BEFORE HIS DEATH 


a 
First Public Glorification Was Held 
in This City in 1784—The 
First Tammany Society 
Celebration of It. 


Next to the Fourth of July, the birthdwy 
of Washington, the Father of his Country, 
has been most fondly remembered by 
Americans, and, although its celebration 
is conducted on a less elaborate scale than 


that given to the birthday of independence, 
it has always been regarded as a day typ- 
ical of the noblest and highest American 
patriotism. The methods used in commem- 
orating the anniversary of the birth of 
our first President have changed consid- 
erably in recent years. Those visible dem- 
onstrations of patriotic ardor so zealously 
displayed in the early days have given way 
to quieter expressions of National feeling, 
but these, however, indicate no weakening 
in patriotic spirit or sincere love for those 
who so successfully guided our country 
through the troublous years of its early 
existence. 

It was the most natural thing for our 
forefathers to choose Washington’s Birth- 
day as a time for general thanksgiving and 
rejoicing, and it is interesting to note that 
the observance of the day was not de- 
layed until after the death of Washington. 
Washington had the satisfaction of receiv- 
ing the congratulations of his fellow-citi- 
zens many times upon the return of his 


birthday, frequently being a guest at the 
banquets given in honor of the occa- 
sion. In fact, Washington’s Birthday prac- 






































George Washington 
In Masonic Regalia. 





tically took the place after the Revolution 
of the birthday of the. various. crowned 
heads of Great Britain, always celebrated 
with so much enthusiasm during Colonial 
times. When independence was estab- 
lished al} these royal- birthdays were rele- 
gated to abject insignificance, and the 
birthday of Washington. naturally became 
one of the most con bpicuous in the calen- 
dar of America’s holidays, 

It may be interesting at this time to look 
back upon those early days of our Republic 
and see how our worthy ancestors attested 
to their admiration for their great General 
and the first President of their country. 
But the people did not wait until Washing- 
ton was raised to the highest position his 
country could give him before honoring his 
birthday. One of the earliest celebrations 
of which we have any record was in 1784, 
in New-York City, and this was the first 
public celebration of Washington’s Birth- 
day here. The British. troops had evac- 
uated New-York City barely three months 
before, and it was -gradually recover- 
ing from the distresses of the long 
war. The demonstrations were not very 
elaborate, but they were intensely patriotic. 
The day at that time was celebrated Feb. 
11, the date of Washington’s birth, accord- 
ing to the old calendar, and in a newspa- 
per of Feb. 17, 1784, we find this interest- 
ing account of this first New-York cele- 
bration: 

“ Wednesday last being the birthday of 
his Excellency, General Washington, the 
same was celebrated here ‘by all the true 
friends of American Independence and 
Constitutional Liberty with that hilarity 
and manly decorum ever attendant on the 
Sons of Freedom. In the evening an en- 
tertainment was given on board the East 
India ship in this harbour to a very brill- 
iant and respectable company, and a dis- 
charge of thirteen cannon was fired on 
this joyful occasion.” 

A club called a ‘* Select Club of Whigs” 
assembled in New-York on the evening of 
Feb. 11, and a brief account of its meet- 
ing was sent to The New-York Gazette, 
with an amusing song, written, as was 
stated, especially for this occasion. As a 
sample of this effusion of poetical patriot- 
ism, the following stanzas will reveal some- 
thing of the spirit of that occasion: 

Americans rejoite; 

While songs employ the voice, 
+ Let trumpets sound. 

The thirteen stripes display 

In flags and streamers gay, 

’Tis Washington's Birthday, 
Let joy abound. 


Long may he live to see 
This land of liberty 
Flourish in peace; 
Long may he live to prove 
A grateful people’s love, 
And, late to heaven remove, 
Where joys ne’er cease. 


Fill the glass to the brink, 

Washington's health we'll drink, 
Tis his birthday. 

Glorious deeds he has done, 

By him our cause is won, 

Long live great Washington, 
Huzza! Huzza! 

The following is also an interesting ex- 
ample of newspaper editorial patriotism 
which appeared in The New-York Gazette 
at the same time. ‘After the Almighty 
Author of our existence and iappiness, 
to. whom, as a people, are we under the 
greatest obligations? I know you will 
answer, ‘To Washington.’ That great, that 
gloriously disinterested man, has, without 
the idea of pecuniary reward, on the 
‘contrary, much to his private danger, 
borne the greatest and most distinguished 
part in our political salvation. He is now 
retired from public service, with, I trust, 
the approbation of God, his country, end 
his own heart. But shall we forget him? 
No; rather let our hearts cease to beat 
than an ungrateful forgetfulness. shall 
sully the part any of us have taken in 
the redemption of our country. (€m this 
day, the hero enters into the fifty-third 
year of his age. Shall such a day pass 


‘unnoticed? No; let a temperate manifesta- 


tion of joy express the sense we herve of 
the blessings that arose upon America on 
that day which gave birth to Washington. 
Let us call our children around us and tell 
them the many blessings they owe to 
him and to those illustrious characters who 
have assisted him in the great work of 


‘the emancipation of our country, and urge 


them by such examples to transmit the de- 
lights of freedom and independence to their 
posterity.”’ 

It is also interesting to know that New- 
York City was not.the only place in the 
country remembering Washington's Birth- 
day in this year 1784. The residents of 
Richmond, Va., were not forgetful of the 
day, and in the evening an elegant enter- 
tainment and ball were given in the Capitol 
Building, which, we are informed, were 
largely attended. One of the most interest- 
ing of these early celebrations to New- 
Yorkers was that given by the Tammany 
Society in 1790. 

This was the first time that the worthy 
Tammanyites showed their respect . ‘for 

ashington by publicly honoring 
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as President of the United States. Wash- 
ington, at that time, lived in the lower 
part of Broadway, a few doors below Trin- 
ity Church. Congress was in session in 
the old City Hall, on the corner of Wall 
and Nassau Streets, now occupied by the 
Sub-Treasury. New-York was the capital 
of the country, but it was the last year 
that this city enjoyed that distinction, for 
before the clcse of 1790 the seat of Gov- 
ernment was removed to Philadelphia, 
where it remained until 1800, when perma- 
nent Governmental quarters were taken up 
at Washington. It may be of considera- 
ble interest to know how the organizers of 
this famous political organization commem- 
orated Washington’s birthday, 106 years 
ago. We learn that on that day Tam- 
many decided always to remember the birth 
of Washington, which pledge has been 
faithfully kept. The complete account of 
this first Tammany celebration, as pub- 
lished in a New-York newspaper. 2a day 
or two after the event, was as follows: 

“ At a meeting of the Society of St. Tam- 
many, at their wigwam in this city, on 
Monday evening last, after finishing the 
ordinary business of the evening, it was 
unanimously resolved: That the 22d day 
of February be, from this day and ever 
after, commemorated by this society as the 
birthday of the Illustrious George Wash- 
ington, President of the United States of 
America. The society then proceeded to 
the commemoration of the auspicious day 
which gave birth to the distinguished 
chief, and the following toasts were drank 
in porter, the produce of the United States, 
accompanied with universal acclamations 
of applause. 

1. May the auspicious birthday of our great 
Grand Sachem, George Washington, ever be com- 
memorated by all the real sons of St. Tammany. 

2. The birthday of those chiefs who lighted the 
great Council Fire in 1775. 

8. The glorious Fourth of July, 1776, the birth 
of American Independence. 

4. The perpetual memory of those Sachems and 
warriors who have been called by the Kitchi 








FOR AN AUXILIARY NAVY 





Talk of an Organization Among the 
Owners of Steam Yachts. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT SAID TO APPROVE 
Two Prominent Owners Who Are 
Now Building Boats Which Could 
Be Quickly Transformed for 


Naval Service. 


Steam yacht owners are deeply interested 
in the plans of two prominent yacht own- 
ers who have had their-boats designed in 


“such @ manner that they can quickly be 


transformed into Government torpedo boats 


or dispatch boats. Aside from war talk, the 
plans of these two yachtsmen, Mr. F. C. 
Dinninny, Jr., of this city, and Mr. F. W. 
Morgan of Chicago, are of great concern 
to all owners of pleasure craft likely to be 
of service to the Government in time of 
war. 

English yachtsmen have a number of 
steam yachts which, in a few hours, can 
be turned into commerce destroyers. The 
most recent example is Mr. Harry McCal- 





Mr. F. W. Morgan’s Cruiser Yacht. 
(Now building. Designed to be of use on the Great Lakes in case of war as a torpedo boat.) 





Manitou to the Wigwam above since the Revolu- 
tion. 

5. The births of the Sachems and warriors who 
have presided at the different council fires of the 
thirteen tribes since 1776. 

6. Our Chief Sachem, 
council fire of our tribe. 

7. The 12th of May, which is the birthday of 
our titular saint and patron. 

8. The birth of Cclumbus, 
tron. 

9. The memory of the great Odagh 'Segte, first 
Grand Sachem of the Oneida Nation, and all his 
successors. 

10. The friends and patrons of virtue and free- 
dom from Tammany to Washington. 

11. The birth of the present National Constitu- 
tion, 17th of September, 1787. 

12. The Sachems and warriors who composed 
that council. 

13. May the guardian genius of freedom pro- 
nounce at the birth of all her sons—Where Lib- 
erty dwells there is his country. 

‘After mutual reciprocations of friend. 
ship on the joyous occasion, the society ad- 
journed with their usual order and har- 
mony.” 

The Philadelphians, who were always 
patriotic, never allowed Washington’s Birth- 
day to go by without giving visible tokens 
of their regard toward him as a man and 
try. In 1793, a numbef of old Revolutionary, 
officers belonging to the First. Brigade of 
Pennsylvania Militia had, we e told, a 
‘“‘very splendid entertainment at Mr Yrirs 
tavern, in Second Street, near Race Strect.”’ 
According to a Philadelphia newspaper ac- 
count, the company was numerous and truly 
respectable, and among the guests on that 
occasion were the Governor of Pennsyiva- 
nia, Thomas Mifflin, and Mr. Muhlenberg, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
At all of these patriotic banquets it was 
customary to give as many toasts as there 
were States in the Union, so that during the 
early years we invariably find that thirteen 
toasts was the rule. As new States were 
added, however, extra toasts were added 
also to the list. Just when this custom 
died out can perhaps not be definitely Ge. 
termined, but probably the rapid increase 
of the States may have had something to 
do with it, as the diners probably saw that 
it was taxing their drinking abilities too 
heavily with the addition of each new 
State. However, at this Philadelphia cel. 
ebration the toasts were fifteen, as two 
new States had recently been added, and 
among some of the most interesting are 
the following: 

The people of the United States—May their 
dignity and happiness be perpetual, and may the 
gratitude of the Nation be ever commensurate 
with their privileges. 

The President of the United States—May the 
evening of his life be attended with felicity, equal 
to the utility and glory of its meridian. 

The Fair Daughters of America—May the purity, 
the rectitude, and the virtues of their mind ever 
continue equal to their duty and external ac- 
comp lishments, 

The Republic of France—Wisdom and stability 
to her councils, success to her armies and navies, 
and may her enemies be compensated for their 
defeats by the speedy and general diffusion of 
that liberty which they are vainly attempting to 
suppress. 

May Columbia be ever able to boast a Jeffer- 
son in council, a Hamilton in finance, and when 
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twin-screw vessel of 
1,000 tons, capable of a speed of more 
than 20 knots an hour. Her deck is 
strengthened to bear a battery of the heavi- 
est quick-firing guns, and her coal capacity 
of 486 tons will last her a ten days’ cruise 
at an average speed of 16 miles an hour. 
England is said to have many other large 
pleasure craft which could, like Mr. Me- 
Calmont’s Giralda, be quickly changed inta 
valuable auxiliaries of the navy. There 
are yachts in abundance in this country, 
but, with a few exceptions, the owners 
never thought of their boats as a naval 
reserve. 

Now that the subject has been forcibly 
brought home to the yachtsmen, there is 
talk of an organization among steam yacht 
owners of an auxiliary navy. To become 
members it would not be necessary to be- 
long to existing ciubs, the only requirement 
being ownership of a steam yacht, capable 
of aiding the navy in case of war with a 
foreign power. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy William 
McAdoo is one of the chief promoters of 
this organization. He has suggested to the 
Secretary of the Navy that the Government 
provide inspectors, who wiil superintend the 
building of new boats, inspect the old ones, 
furnish the military fittings, and see to it 
that the master and engineer are compe- 
tent. He would have this class of boats 
enrolled in a special’ naval reserve, with 
the right to fly a special flag and ofticially 
to uniform their officers and crew. Yacht 
owners are said to favor the scheme, and 
there is a strong probability of action being 
taken in the matter in the very near future. 

Secretary of the Navy Herbert will, it is 
reported among yachtsmen in this city, 
recommend to Congress an appropriation 
of $600,000 for the purchase of guns and 
equipments for steam yachts likely to be 
of service in case of war, and the steamers 
St. Louis, St. .Paul, New-York, and Paris, 
the Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Massachu- 
setts of the Red Star Line, and several 
steamers running to Southern ports and to 
Cuba and West Indian'ports. Of course, 
this auxiliary navy is of no use without 
guns, and to provide these Congress will 
be asked for a sum large enough for pre- 
liminary work. 

Messrs. Dinninny, Jr., and Morgan .are 
now showing the yachtsmen just how their 
boats can be altered for war service, their 
yachts conforming to navy regulations in 
every way. Mr. Dinninny’s yacht, the 
Oneonta, was completed only a few months 
ago. Mr. Morgan’s yacht is now on the 
ways at Racine, Wis., where she is near- 
ing completion. When completed, Mr. Mors 
gan’s boat will be brought East and fitted 
out for a European trip. : 

Naval Architect William Gardner of this 
city designed the Oneonta with the view of 
her possible use as a torpedo boat. She is 
140 feet over all, 19 feet 6 inches beam, 
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necessary, a Washington to lead her armies to 
conquest and glory. 

The Day—May such auspicious periods never 
cease to recur till every day in the year shall 
have smiled on Columbia with the birth of a 
Washfngton. 

Our Unfortunate Friend, the Marquis de la 
Fayette—May America become shortly his asylum 
from indignity and wrong, and may the noon and 
evening of his life be yet honorable and happy 
in the bosom of that country where its morning 
shone with such unclouded splendor. 

In conclusion, the newspaper account of 
this celebration states that, ‘“‘ the afternoon 
and evening were agreeably spent in social! 
pleasures and convivial mirth, and the con- 
duct of the whole company was marked by 
that politeness, harmony, and friendship 
which ought ever to characterize the inter- 
course of fellow-citizens and gentlemen.”’ 

Balls and banquets, it will be seen, were 
the chief methods employed in celebrating 
the day, and there was hardly a town so 
small that it could not manage to have at 
least one of these functions in honor of 
George Washington. The early newspapers, 
for a month, and often longer, after the 
22a of February, were filled with brief ac- 
counts of these celebrations from different 
localities. Many of them are very interest- 
ing, showing, as they do, the patriotism of 
the people as well as their customs and 
habits in their social entertainments. For 
instance, when Washington’s Birthday was 
celebrated in Alexandria, Va., in 1791, the 
Baltimore Advertiser gives us the following 
amusing account of a ball held at Mr. 
Wise’s tavern: 

“The meeting was numerous and brill- 
iant. Joy beamed in every countenance. 
Sparkling eyes, dimpled cheeks dressed in 
smiles, prompted by the occasion with all 
the various graces of female beauty, con- 
tributed to heighten the pleasure of the 
scene. At an interesting moment a portrait 
of the President, a striking likeness, was 
suddenly exhibited. The illustrious original 
had been often seen in the same room in 
the mild character of a friend, a pleased and 
pie ex. The song of Bless 
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and 7 feet draught. This yacht could be 
changed into a torpedo boat in a few hours. 
The work necessary would be the removal 
of her deck cabin and the substitution of 
a conning tower. All that remained to be 
done, owing to her type of construction, 
would be the mounting of the guns and tor- 
pedo throwers. There would be three three- 
pounders, four Maxim guns, and two tor- 
pedo tubes. 

Architect Gardner says the Oneonta’s 
speed is about 20 knots. The Cushing has 
attained 21 knots, but the Oneonta, it is 
believed, would prove fully as serviceable 
a eraft for torpedo work. She is stronger 
than the Cushing in construction and has 
five steel water-tight bulkheads and bunk- 
ers. She can go 2,500 miles on her coal 
supply. She also carries a powerful search- 
light. The Cushing is the only torpede 
boat in active service, and Architect Gard- 
ner says there are at least fifty steam 
yachts owned by New-York millionaires 
which could be made almost as serviceable 
as torpedo boats as the Cushing is now. The 
work of transforming this fleet of steamers 
into torpedo boats would be a comparative. 
ly easy task, and with a properly equipped 
force of workmen could be accomplished in 
a week. 

Mr. Morgan, who is well known among 
New-York yachtsmen, is building his yacht 
so that all the Government need do when 
she enters the service is to mount the guns 
and torpedo tubes, fill her bunkers with 
coal, and steam away to meet the enemy. 
It is believed the building of Mr. Morgan's 
steel steamer will call the attenticn of 
Congress to the treaty of 1817, which has 
prevented lake shipbuilders from securing 
contracts for building war vessels. By 
some it is believed the building of the yacht 
will be construed by the Canadian au-. 
thorities as a violation of this treaty, and 
the chances are it will open up the whole 
question, according to the cpinion of yacht- 
ing men from Chicago. It is believed Eng- 
land has a great fleet of lake steamers 
fitted with gun circles, covered with false 
decks. The equipping of these steamers — 
for war would be only a task of a few days, — 
for there is a abundance of munitions 
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Allowance Must Be Made for the Set 
of Our Inshore Current. 


DID THE ST. PAUL ALLOW ENOUGH 


A Northeasterly Wind Prevailed for 
Several Days Before She Went 
on the Beach—Opinions 


of Navigators. 


One of the results of the official investiga- 
tion of the stranding of the St. Paul may be 
the insertion by the Bureau of Navigation 
of additional information in the revised 
edition of The United States Coast Pilot, 
Part. IV., for the guidance of navigators 
while approaching New-York Harbor from 
the sea. The instructions in regard to cur- 


rents, soundings, and lights are very ex- 
plicit now, but the error of the St. Paul 
Was so conspicuous that the bureau may 


4 
about seven miles in twenty-four -hours.”” _ 
_ Tidal currents off the south coast of Long. 
Island and the east coast of New-Jersey 
are described thus: 

‘Under ordinary circumstances the set of 
the flood is directly along the beach; off 
Montauk the ebb sets to the southward and 
the flood to the northward. Between Shin- 
necock and Fire Island the ebb sets some- 
times to the eastw and sometimes to 
the northeastward, in the latter case ob- 
liquely on the beach. Between Fire Island 
and Sandy Hook the current of ebb sets 
generall to the southeastward, while 
the flood, especially in the neighborhood of 
the inlets, has a tendency to set to the 
northwestward, and is strong, running 
from one and a half to two miles an hour. 
The ebb is stronger. Between Shinnecock 
and Fire Island, however, it rarely reaches 
the velocity of one mile. In thick weather 
and during strong winds from the south- 
ward, especially southeast snowstorms, we 
would recommend strangers on this coast 
under no circumstances to go inside of 
fifteen fathoms. Sound frequently. Tidal 
currents on the coast of New-Jersey, when 
uninfluenced by the winds, as a general 
rule follow the trend of the shore, except 
close in, near the entrances of the inlets, 
where the current of flood sets inshore and 
that of ebb offshore.”’ 

The most emphatic instruction to navi- 
gators hereabouts is: Make soundings, and 
then—make soundings. pepth is a better 
indication of position off this part of the 
coast than the character of the bottom, as 
the same characteristics may be found in 
widely different positions at the same depth, 
while the judicious use of the lead will 
always give sufficient warning of danger. 
“In thick and foggy weather, when the 





he Was crossing 
st aa oreee SAS. 
the. oeah might have indi ted that 2 
e. t ve ca some- 
had ened off this coast in case 
. His last observation for lati- 
was on Jan, 23, and for longitude at 
10:01 A. M. Jan. 24, the latter being ten 
hours before she struck. After 10 o’clock 
Jan.~24 the vessel was navigated by pole 
star .observatio the patent log, and the 
speed of the mac aey- The pole star ob- 
servation at 6:27 P. M. Jan. 24 was satis- 
factory. It is a very easy and quick meth- 
od of working out position, but an error of 
five miles may ‘be made very easily if the 
navigator fails to get a g horizon. 

Fog settled down that night at 8:20, but 
the steamship went ahead at the rate of 
16 knots an hour. t midnight deep-sea 
soundings were made, and.the Captain be- 
lieved that he was in the vicinity of Fire 
Island.» Then the course was set due west, 
and twenty minutes later the speed was re- 
duced to 6% knots. At 12:45 A. M,. sound- 
ings were made by hand line, and the re- 
sult indicated that the vessel was ahead of 
her course fifteen or sixteen miles. When 
she struck she was eight or nine miles 
south of where the Captain believed her to 
be, reckoning the change of position at 
midnight. to have been correct. The Cam- 
pania, which parted company with the St. 
Paul when the fog settled, was out of her 
course also. When the fog lifted on the 
morning of Jan. 25 the Campania was at 
anchor south of the position of the St. 
Paul. Both vessels had drifted southward. 

In accounting for the drift the theory 
that. on that particular occasion strong 





winds had affected the inshore current 
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Map of the Approach to New-York Harbor, 


The broken arrows indicate the 


direction of the 


set of the in-shore current. 


The feathered arrows indicate the direction of the prevailing wind 


at Boston, Nantucket, Block Island, and New-York during nine days in January—17+25th. 





deem other instructions necessary if ves- 
sels are to be kept off the New-Jersey coast. 
Pilots, navigators, and other persons who 
luave given some thought to the subject, 
believe now that at certain seasons of the 
year more attention should be paid to the 
influence of northeasterly winds on what is 
known as the inshore current that sets 
southward between the northward current 
of the Gu.f Stream and the shore. 

Although the Gulf Stream is too far off 
the entrance of New-York Harbor to be 
an active factor inshore, its inner edge be- 
ing about 240 miles southeast of Sandy 
Hook, it is the first warning to vessels that 
approach New-York from the southeast- 
ward. Its velocity is affected by the moon, 
sun, wind, and tides. It is distinguished 
principally by its temperature, the highest 
being from 70 degrees to 75 degrees between 
latitudes 36 and 39 degrees north, in Sum- 
mer, while the water outside may be about 
51 degrees. The stream has been a 
subject of investigation for many years, 
particularly from 1884 to 1889, by Lieut. J. 
E. Pillsbury, United States Navy, command- 
ing the Blake of the Coast Survey Service. 
According to his report, the width of the 
stream off Hatteras is about the same as 
when it leaves the Straits of Florida, but 
it is more liable to fluctuations in direction, 
particularly along its edges. At times its 
inner edge is about sixty miles off Nan- 
tucket as it spreads northeastward. “ Off 
the Grand Banks it probable that the 
fluctuations entirely obliterated the stream 
as a body distinguishable from its mate, 
which has come by the outside passage 
from the trade regions.’’ When the flow is 
in the vicinity of land there is a marked 
daily variation in the velocity, caused by 
the elevation or depression due to the at- 
traction of the moon and sun. In the open 
sea the daily variation is not marked. The 
data obtained off Hatteras were not suf- 
ficient to determine positively the move- 
ment of the axis (or the point of greatest 
velocity.) 

The features of the Gulf Stream have 
been defined here because the opinion has 
been expressed that under the influence of 
northerly and northeasterly winds of con- 
siderable duration its velocity may be re- 
tarded considerably and its course deflected 
off and below Nantucket, thereby bringing 
forward for consideration the velocity of the 
inshore current when affected by the same 
influence. The inshore current has been re- 
ferred to time and time again in account- 
ing for the stranding of vessels on the New- 
Jersev shore, and it has had very little 
credence. According to the instructions, an 
allowance must be made for that current, 
and it is likely that Capt, Jamison of the 
St. Paul made the usual allowance. It is like- 
ly also, as THE NEw-YorK Times has in- 
timated, that in the case of the St. Paul 
the stranding was due to neglect in using 
the lead, notwithstanding the allowance. 

The set of the inshore current is south- 
westward, and that, as a factor that must 
be observed in approaching New-York, is 
referred to in the instructions to navigators. 
“Tf the current caused by the prevailing 
northeasterly winds be to northward of 
east,” The Coast Pilot says, “it has been 
customary to allow, in order to make the 
course good in approaching from the vicin- 
ity of Nantucket New South Shoal Light- 
vessel, a set of the current to the south- 
ward of at least twelve miles in every 
twenty-four hours."’ The pleas for consid- 
eration on account of the current, after 
stranding on the New-Jersey shore, would 
have more effect if one could be sure that 
instructions in regard to the use of the lead 
had been followed. Great stress is_ placed 
on the necessity for soundings. “It may 
be said that the failure to use the lead has 
caused many vessels to make the Jersey 
coast to the southward of Sandy Hook, in- 
stead of making the lightvessel on the 
southern coast of Long Island,” The Coast 
Pilot says. ‘*‘ The lead should be used at 
regular intervals, and when nearing the 
entrance, (say longitude 73 degrees 15 min- 
utes west,) soundings should be taken at in- 
tervals of two miles, the depth from this 
point until the Sandy Hook lightvessel is 
reached being in no place greater than fif- 
teen fathoms, and ranging as low as twelve. 
Striking soundings in fifteen fathoms, and 
in doubt as te position, southwest-by-south 
should be steered. If the soundings in- 
crease, you are on the Long Island shore; 
if they gradually diminish, you have fallen 
to the southward of the true course and 
overrun your distance, and are on the Jer- 
sey coast. In the former case, the ship may 
stand off and on, taking care not to go in- 
side of twelve fathoms, and so gradually 
work up toward the lightvessel. In the 
latter case her head must at once be put 
2ast-by-south ds possi- 
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ship’s reckoning indicates that she is near 
the Jersey coast, great care should be taken 
to make frequent and accurate soundings 
with an armed lead. The soundings are not 
sufficiently characteristic along this part 
of the coast to make it possible to give 
precise rules for determining the ship’s 
position by the depth of water or character 
of the bottom. There is, however, one rule 
which, if strictly adhered to, will keep the 
vessel out of danger unt{l the weather clears 
up and her position can be accurately de- 
termined, viz.: Should, at any time, a sound- 
ing of ten fathoms or less be obtained the 
course should be immediately changed to 
the eastward until the water deepens to 
fourteen fathoms, after which care should 
be taken to keep outside of that depth.”’ 

On the accompanying map of the approach 
to New-York Harbor the set of inshore 
current is indicated, and the inner edge 
of the Gulf Stream is defined, according to 
the pilot chart of the North Atlantic Ocean 
issued by the Hydrographic Office on Feb. 
3. The set is diagonally across the track 
of in-bound steamships at this season of the 
year, and under ordmary conditions an al- 
lowance of twelve miles in every twenty- 
four hours should be made on that account. 
Coming to New-York by the regular route, 
steamships, when about twenty miles south 
of Nantucket New South Shoal Light Ves- 
sel, steer straight for Sandy Hook Light 
Vessel, sighting Fire Island Light in clear 
weather and passing within hearing dis- 
tance the whistling buoy off Fire Island 
Beach, provided they make the usual al- 
lowance for the southwesterly set of the 
current. The distance from Fire Island 
Light to the Sandy Hook Light Vessel is 
thirty miles, and the whistling buoy is 
about seven miles south of Fire Island. The 
distance from Nantucket New South Shoal 
Light Vessel is 178 miles, and the direct 
course is west ™ north. 

It is apparent that strong winds from 
the north or northeast, lasting seven or 
eight days, off Nantucket should deflect 
the current of the Gulf Stream or retard 





more than usual is supported by the 
weather reports from Jan, 17 to 25; as pre- 
pared by Local Forecast Official Dunn: 


+ Direction Velocity— 
Jan. 17— of Wind. Miles. 
Boston ..cscccccceces West 
Nantucket .......+6«.-North 6 
Block Island...... -..-Northeast 40 
New-York ...........Northeast 22 
Jan. 18— 
Boston 14 
22 


20 

New-York 20 

Jan. 19—- 
Boston 


Nantucket 


Sdseecegene Northeast 


«--North 
Northeast 
Northeast 
Northeast 


Nantucket 
Block . Island. 
New-York 
Jan. 21— 
DEES) Pv ed:h coon dae 
Nantucket 
Block Island 
New-York 
Jan. 22— 
Boston seneees Northwest 
Nantucket ..... weceee Northeast 
Block Island Northeast 
New-York .... ese. Northwest 
Jan. 23—- 
Boston .- North 
Nantucket Southeast 
Biock Island..........East 
New-York Northeast 
Jan, 24— 
Boston 
Nantucket South 
Block’ Island.........Southwest 
New-York .- Northeast 
Jan. 25— 
Boston 
Nantucket 
Block Island 
New-York 
The direction of the prevailing wind at 
the stations named, during the period cov- 
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Part of the Weather Map. 


The bent arrows at the North indicate the direction of the wind from an area of high pressure; 
those at the South the direction toward an area of low pressure. 





its velocity, and at the same time accel- 
erate the velocity of the inshore current, 
the latter being of greater importance. Tak- 
ing that into consideration, it has been cus- 
tomary for pilots to make more than the 
usual allowance for the southwesterly set 
of the inshore current, they having knowl- 
edge of the duration and velocity of the 
wind while cruising in the vicinity of Nan- 
tucket. Since the examination of Capt. 
Jamison the opinion has expressed 
that the St. Paul was out of her course on 
the night she struck, because he did not 
make more than the usual allowance for 
the southwesterly set of the inshore cur- 
rent. It has been said in hig defense that 
he had no reason for making more than 
the us mye{ rene becavse he did not 
know that an allowance more then 
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ered, is indicated by feathered arrows on 
the map to the approach of New-York 
Harbor. On the 17th the northeasterly wind 
was due to an area of low pressure off the 
South Atlantic coast, On the 18th it was 
due to the area of low pressure that had 
adyanced to the Middle Atlantic coast, be- 
tween Hatteras and New-York. On the 
19th it was due to an area of high pressure 
over the St. Lawrence Valley, in connec- 
tion with an -area of low pressure in the 
on. On the 20th it was due to 

h m peeseure out of the 

St. ] nce Valley, andalso on the 2ist. On 
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id per theerterty.. winds at Nantucke d 
Block I Were due to an area St fow 
pressure off the lower New-England coast, 
a@ secondary low pressure over the lower 
lake regions, and an area of high pressure 
peer out of the mouth of the St. 

wrence. 

On the pilot chart of the North Atlantic 
Ocean for February the tracks of the 
storms in January are indicated, and in 
a review of the weather peg | January 
Commander Sigsbee of the Hydrographic 
Office says: ‘* The weather over the North 
Atlantic during the month was not severe 
for the season. The tracks of storms and 
areas of low barometric pressure indicate 
the unsettled conditions that prevailed, 
especially in the western part of the ocean. 
The storms, as a rule, moved rapidly, were 
not of great area, and the gales accom- 
panying them were generally moderate to 
strong. The most violent was the one that 
approached Newfeundland from the south- 
ward Jan. 6 and 7, vessels to the west of 
the Grand Banks reporting gales of full 
hurricane force. The winds along the Amer- 
ican coast from Hatteras to Newfound- 
land were principally from the west, north- 
west, and north during the first fortnight; 
from the 1&th to the 24th strong winds and 
gales from the northeast quadrant, accom- 
panied by snow, hail, and rain, prevailed 
over this region.” 

The storm tracks from the 18th to the 
24th are confined to the western part of the 
ocean, and, according to the reports made 
to the Hydrographic Office by incoming 
vessels and the reports of the Weather Bu- 
reau from observations on land, the direc- 
tion of the prevailing wind at Nantucket, 
Block Island, and New-York from Jan. 17 
to Jan. 25 was northeasterly, the velocity 
varying from twelve to forty-one miles an 
hour. On the accompanying part of the 
weather map, Forecaster Dunn has indi- 
cated the positions of areas of high and 
low pressure at one time of that period, 

“During that period,’’ he said, “the di- 
rection of the prevailing wind at Nan- 
tucket, Block Island, and New-York was 
northeasterly. At Boston it was northerly, 
By looking at the lines of barometric press- 
ure and the direction of the movements of 
the areas of Ligh and low pressure, with- 
out examining the reports of the direction 
of the wind at the places named, I would 
say that the direction of the wind should 
have been northeasterly during the whole 
of that period. If the reports indicated 
changes of direction to south or west, I 
would say that they were due to slight local 
disturbances and would not last long. The 
reports sustain me. The direction of the 
prevailing wind was northeasterly, and the 
seesee of the velocity at the time of slight 
changes prove that the local disturbances 
did not amount to much, and.did not last 
long. How far out at sea the northeasterly 
wind extended it is impossible to say, but 
I can believe that owing to its duration it 
must have thad some effect on the water in 
the vicinity of Nantucket and off the coast 
of Long Island. 

“The development of a strong northeast- 
erly wind there is indicated in the diagram 
of the positions of areas of high and low 
pressure on the weather map. The area of 
high pressure moving out of the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence is throwing off cur- 
rents of air, and the area of low pressure 
in the south is drawing in currents. The 
movement of air from an area of high 
pressure is the same as that of the hands 
of a watch; that from low is the reverse. 
According to the location of the areas on 
this particular map, the high-pressure 
area is throwing off a northeasterly wind 
toward Boston, Nantucket, and Block Isl- 
and, and at the same time the area of low 
pressure is drawing in air from the north- 
east at New-York and New-Jersey. The 
combined efforts cause a gale from the 
northeast along the Long Island coast. 
From Jan, 17 to Jan. 25 the movements of 
the ane pone country and out to sea 
cause ne northeasterly wi 4 
een ly winds of that pe- 

Taking all of these facts into considera- 
tion, experienced navigators Say not enough 
allowance was made by the Captain of the 
St. Paul for the southwesterly set of the 
in-shore current. At the same time, they 
do not hesitate to say that he should have 
used the lead more frequently. Some say 
that an extra allowance of six miles. in 
twenty-four hours should have been made: 
others say twelve. ; 
: “Nine times out of ten,’’ a pilot said, 

steamships coming to New-York will over- 
run the distance in thick weather, and the 
first they know they are near the Jersey 
shore.”’ 

“If you had been aboard the St. Paul 
would you have made an extra allowance 
for the southwesterly set of the current, be- 
cause northeasterly winds lasted so long 
off Nantucket previous to her arrival?” 

“Certainly; but I wouldn’t have had 
charge of the vessel. Pilots don’t have 
charge of these big liners before sighting 
the lightship. If I had boarded her off- 
shore, and the Captain had told me that 
he was in a certain position, I would have 
suggested an extra allowance for the set of 
the current, knowing that we had experi- 
enced northeasterly gales for several days 
in this vicinity. If he, hadn’t had good ob- 
servations in twenty-four hours, and the 
weather happened to be thickening, I would 
have. suggested that soundings should be 
made. I'll bet he would have discovered 
that he was out of his course. One Winter, 
six or seven years ago, when I was on the 
Peck, waiting for vessels off Nantucket, a 
northeasterly storm struck us, and, al- 
though we kept her head to it, we drifted 
150 miles in forty-eight hours. Since then 
I’ve had some respect for the effect of 
northeasterly gales on that in-shore cur- 
rent.” 





GRAPE GROWING IN WESTERN NEW-YORK 


The Field Devoted to It—Cost and 
Profits of the Product, 


From Garden and Forest. 
For fifty years fruit growing has been 
one of the léading industries of western 
New-York, and the annual sessions of the 
Horticultural Society at Rochester are 
largely devoted to orchards, vineyards and 
small fruits. The long experience of the 
members of this society and the efficiency 
of its officers make its gatherings the 
most important conventions of fruit growers 
held in this country. The meeting of last 


week was no exception to the general 
rule. More than five hundred members 
were registered as present; the exhibition 
of fruits and of implements designed to 
facilitate fruit culture was large and va- 
ried, and the addresses, as usual, had a 
genuine practical value. Mr. John W. 
Spencer, in speaking about grape growing, 
said in part: 

“The Chautauqua grape belt, in the Lake 
Erie Valley, is about fifty miles long, 
hemmed in on the south side by a ridge 
of precipitous hills, and the breadth of 
the valley available for fruit culture va- 
ries from three to five miles. Through the 
centre of the valley runs a zone of. gravel 
ence the beach of the lake when it dis- 
charged into the Mississippi Valley through 
the gap where Chicago now stands. Be- 
tween this beach-level and the present 
shore of the lake there is a belt of clay, 
and on the hillside a zone of glacial till. 
The gravelly land was once the highest- 
priced and bore better crops of grain, the 
clay was the best grass land, and the hill- 
side was a sheep pasture covered with 
mulleins and briars. At first the gravel 
was thought the most eligible for grapes, 
but now vineyards are found on the clay 
and the glacial drift, on which latter place 
the grapes are as good in quality and 
sometimes yield as much in quantity. 
“The cost of the various processes in culti- 
vation, such as cutting the curls, stripping 
brush from the wires, stretching wires, 
tying, tillage. &c., from Spring up till the 
time of harvest, is about $9 an acre. How 
much a nine-pound basket costs depends 
on the man and his soil. In vineyards 
where there are no missing vines, and all 
are thrifty and even, an acre will yield 
1,000 baskets, and often 1,200, but the aver- 
age grape grower of the region does well 
if he gets 500 baskets, and the careless vine 


With 500 baskets to the acre, each one will 
cost 1 4-5 cents. But this $9 which has 
been expended since early Spring does not 
take the grapes to the freight car, and, in- 
deed, it pays for only one-quarter of the 
journey. The cost of baskets, handling, 
picking, packing, attendance in various 
ways, and hauling is yet to be met, so 
that harvesting the grapes costs $27 more 
an acre, making a total of $36. In 1894 
rapes were 11% cents a basket at the car 
oor, or $58.75 an acre, which left $22.75 
of profit. Out of this must be taken the 
taxes, interest, wear of implements, posts, 
crates, and sometimes fertilizers, which, of 

course, vary in individual instances. 
‘Fruit growing is every year becoming 
more and more a profession which combines 
skill and science, and the man who is best 
paid is he who raises the, mest difficult 
products. Mit: 4 men are competent to pro- 
duce crops where there is one competent 
to raise mushrooms, but mushrooms bring 
fifty times as much a pound as s. The 
chosgeionally wasted norticutturfat Ban find 
a er business than gro The 
ises 500 baskets 
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BEAUTIFULONYX MARBLES 





Great Inerease in the Commercial 
Value of This Stone. 


J 


ITS USES IN MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


Splendid Quarries in America—Very 


Valuable Deposits in Virginia 


and Caltifornia—Onyx in 


Ancient Egypt. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 22.—Commer- 
cially speaking, perhaps no marbles or other 
fine stones have come into such prominence 
within the last few years as the onyx of 
the United States and Mexico. Not until 
recently has the extreme beauty and dura- 
bility of these stones, when subjected to a 
high polish, been recognized by the archi- 
tects of the present; for now the produc- 
tion of onyx and its sale in the markets of 
the world are two of the most important in- 
dustries of commerce. The French began 
using the onyx for interior decoration for 
the first time on a large scale in the grand 
Staircase of the beautiful Parisian Opera 
House. This was followed by its introduc- 
tion for the manufacture of tops for small 
stands, turned columns, tables, lamp stands, 
clocks, and other similar articles. 

Within the last few years it has been 
taken up in the United States, and row 
the material is utilized in both small and 
large houses, in hotels, for almost every 
conceivable purpose, from the handles of 
penknives and penholders to the construc- 
tion of elaborate mantels, and even the 
sheathing of walls, as in the Auditorium at 
Chicago. Such a lavish display as this, how- 
ever, is strongly condemned by those who 
know the occurrence and beauty of the 
marble. Too often on large surfaces the 





Vase of Egyptian Alabaster, (Stalag- 
mitic Marble,) from Sakkaratic. 
In Possession of New-York Historical Society. 





slabs are laid on as carelessly as bricks, ap- 
parently without any attempt at selection 
as to quality, color, or veination. 

Examined closely, some of these slabs of 
onyx, when highly polished, are most beau- 
tiful. They have all the colors of the kalei- 
doscope, but so softened and so graceful are 
nature’s lines that the contrasts of colors 
which under the brush of an artist would 
seem sharp and inharmonious in the onyx 
are beautiful and soft. A fine slab of cnyx 
will stand the closest inspection. The closer 
one looks the more, it seems, the subtle 
beauties of the colors appear. A well- 
selected collection of slabs for a mantel 
which are well polished and arranged with 
respect to color and even to form, as a com- 
position, provide a decoration more beautiful 
even than the marble carving of the most 
skilled of artisans, The stone will cut to 
as sharp an edge as the finest of Carrara 
marble, and is thus well adapted io carving, 
although the impression among the best of 
the architects seems to be that a plain sur- 
face of slabs, well selected and matched as 
to color, is more beautiful than when the 
veination is distorted by contours. AH of the 
precious gems and the finer marbles and 
alabasters were as well known and even 
more universally used among the wealthier 
classes thousands of years ago than they 
are to-day, and it is a singular fact that in 
all of these years that have elapsed since 
history began scarcely a gem or ornamental 
stone of more than local importance has 
been discovered but was known, in at least 
some of its varieties, and utilized by a.peo- 
ple so ancient that we can read their history 
only in their ruins. 

The Curator of the Department of Geology 
of the United States National Museum, Mr. 
George P. Merrill, has for several years past 
been making a careful study of the onyx 
marbles and their origin, composition, and 
their ancient and modern uses, and has 
written a paper on the subject. He has 
visited most of the quarries of the United 
States, as well as those in Mexico, 
and points out many of the popular errors 
of architectsjand builders in the use of this 
stone. He thinks, when properly used, that 
the onyx has no competitor for certain pur- 
poses, and that the decoration of American 
houses by an American product can be 
done at a comparatively small price in a 
most artistic manner if these builders and 
architects will use more care and skill in 
their selection and arrangement of the 
slabs. 

Mr. Merrill says that the origin of these 
stones is purely chemical, and he thinks it 
of great popular interest, by reason of the 
very simplicity of the process. The marbles 
are formed by the flow of water, under 
varying physical conditions, which slowly 


these cave marbles can be worked up to 
good advantage, but says that. in attempts 
which have been made to bring them out 
too much has been expected of them and 
it has been the object of the quarriers to 


and in the selection, this business may be 
made a surer source of income than many 
of the great schemes which flood the coun- 
try to-day. If the material as taken from 
the ledges could be assorted by some compe- 
tent person and worked up each block for 
such a purpose of ornamentation as it 
semed best adapted to, most satisfactory re- 
sults would ensue. 

A marked and very beautiful feature of 
the onyx marbles in general, and particu- 
larly of those which originate as spring de- 
posits, is the fine undulative parallel bands 
of growth, or lines of accretion, shown on a 
cross section, due to its mode of origin 
through successive deposition upon the sur- 
face.- In many instances, the original hues 
have become enhanced by oxidation and 
through the development of veins of small 
size, due to breaking, into which percolating 
waters have brought new coloring solu- 
tions. The localities where the finer grades 
of these stones which are due to spring de- 
posits are found are few in this country, 
although localities where the onyx occurs 
are being discovered each year. They are, 
as a rule, found in hot and arid countries 
and in regions not far distant from recent 
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Slabs of Onxy Marble. 





volcanic activity. This is as true of foreign 
as of American occurrences. Several de- 
posits of onyx have within a few years been 
located in Arizona, two of which are worked 
to commercial profit. They are both in 
Yavapai County. One of them is at Mayer’s 
Station, on the stage road leading from 
Prescott to Phoenix. The stone is hauled 
by wagons twenty-eight miles to Prescott 
and shipped from there by rail seventy 
miles to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad, 
from which point it is sent both east and 
west. The deposits occur on the western 
side of what for a considerable portion of 
the year is a dry ravine, but which in the 
winter and rainy season carries a variable 
body of water which rejoices in the name of 
Bigbug Creek. The entire formation occu- 
pies a low range of hills, and an area of as 
much as 200 acres comprises the quarriable 
material. 

All stages of the process of formation were 
seen by Mr. Merrill at the various openings 
the quarriers had made in these. rocks— 
from those in which green stone is covered 
with a mere crust and scarcely sufficiently 
veined to give a desired variety to those in 
which scarcely a trace of the original green 
remains, but the whol: block is of a red- 
brown color, in varying shades. The colors 
are rich but not gaudy, and take the most 
unique and beautiful forms. There is in 
the National Museum here a slab of the 
oxidized stone of brown and red color, so 
cut with the grain as to resemble in a won- 
derful degree a piece of antique tapestry. 
In this case the details of structure are 
intricate in the extreme, and this, one of 
nature’s subtle processes, can hardly be de- 
scribed after a view of the marble itself. 
The prevailing colors at the other quarry, 
Cave Creek, in the southern part of Ya- 
vapai County, are green and yellowish, with 
veins of brown and red. Slabs four feet 
wide could here be cut across the grain, 
and while by this method the beautiful 
blending of the colors is lost, the woodlike 
grain is thus brought out, and this is pre- 
ferred by some architects. 

There are several large deposits of onyx 
marble in California. The most noted of 
these deposits; and indeed the only one 
that has yet proved of any commercial im- 
portance, because the demand is not so 
great in the West as in the East, and on 
account of the great expense of transporta- 
tion, is locatea near the town of Musick, 
San Luis Obispo County, in the heart of the 





Santa Lucia Mountains. The stone varies 
from light amber to a deep resinous brown. 
There is another small deposit worked 


to some extent, on Sulphur Créek,?in -Co- 


lusa County. A quantity. of stone from 
this quarry. was at one time sent to Eng- 
land, where it found a ready market. There 
is another deposit in San Bernardino Coun- 
ty, in the quarries of the Colton Marble 
Company, and another near Crescent Falls, 
on the Sacramento River. There are as 
many as ten other quarries, but none of 
these has, however, as yet been shown to 
be of sufficient extent to have any great 
commercial value. 

In the East, in Virginia, fine blocks of 
stone from caves that have been almost 
completely refilled by stalagmite and stalac- 
tite formations have been found near Lex- 
ington, in Rockbridge County, a slab some 
eighteen inches square of which is among 
the collection of the National Museum. In 
one of the extreme southwestern counties 
deposits of this nature were worked some 
thirty years ago by a local stonecutter. 
The material, singularly enough, was util- 
ized mainly for tombstones. AS a result, 
the churchyards of the region present an 
appearance quite unique. In place of the 
white marble, the grav granite, or the slate 
of the ordinary churchyard, here are found 
rows of white, amber, and resinous stalag- 
mitic marbles, some of which are translu- 
cent and still beautiful, in spite of their 
vears of exposure. Deposits in every way 
similar to the California and Arizona quar- 
ries have been reported from Colorado, and, 
indeed, are likely to occur in any limestone 
country. Deposits are also reported in Utah 
and New-Mexico. 

To the average American, the name onyx 
is inseparable from that of Mexico, since 
from this source has, until within the last 
few years, been brought almost the entire 
commercial supply, though small quantities 
are imported from Algeria and Egypt. 
There are small occurrences of onyx 
throughout the voleanic areas south of the 
City of Mexico. Until quite recently the 
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View in a Limestone Cavern Showing Stalactitic and Stalagmetic Masses, 





crystallization, a layer or crust, 
succeeded by another, which, under perhaps 
different physical conditions, will crystal- 
lize in an entirely different form and color. 
One of the most common mineral sub- 
stances found in aqueous solution is car- 
bonate of lime, the essential constituent 
of ordinary limestones and marbles, as 
well as of the beautiful onyx marbles, Al- 
though the nature of the process by which 
the calcareous deposition takes place is 
known, it cannot be told just what are 
the conditions which control the character 
of the deposit as regards compactness and 
eondition of crystallization, Why in some 
eases the deposit should be so compact as 
to be susceptible of an enamellike polish 
and of such colors as to make a beautiful 
marble, or light, like those now_forming at 
the Mammoth Hot Springs in Yellowstone 
National Park, the work which has _been 
done in laboratories fails to explain. Many 
beautiful varieties of these marbles are 
found in the caves of the United States. 
The marbles in these caves differ somewhat 
from the outside formations in the methods 
of deposition. Rainwater soaking through 
the earth becomes charged with carbonic 


forms, b 


is the essential constituent of rock lime- 
stone. It filters downward.through cracks 
and fissures and gradually enlarges them, 
and this is the way caves are formed. After 
the cave is formed, another process sets in, 
a Soeulea of which—the stalagmites and 
built so slowly, moe un 
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principal source has been the region south- 
east of Puebla. The stone of these locali- 
ties has been worked from a very early 
period of American history, perhaps even 
before the advent of the Speniards and the 
blotting out of Aztec civilization. Among 
the Aztees the stone was so highly prized 
for its beauties that it was deemed too 
sacred to be given to the ordinary uses of 
common mortality, and was devoted solely 
to the ornamentation of religious edifices 
and the manufacture of sacrificial vessels. 
To-day, while the ordinary grades of Mexi- 
can onyx commonly encountered probably 
surpass in elegance any similar material, 
it is only in the light and dark green, the 
ivory-colored, the brilliantly banded, and 
the dark red varieties that a full realiza- 
tion of the stone at its best is to be had. 
In price the sizes of good blocks have much 
influence. The value of a piece containing 
one or two cubie feet would be estimated 
to be ordinarily $3 per cubic foot in 
Mexican money, but were the piece to con- 
tain twenty-five or thirty. cubic feet the 
valuation would be about $15 for the cubic 
This is for ordinary stock; with green 


difficult to form any estimate whatever. 
The most valuable quarries are small. The 
most famous, La Pedrara, in the district of 
Tecali, twenty-one miles from the City of 
Puebla, does not cever more than three 
aeres, while the average depth of the quar- 
ry ing is not over seven feet. The value of 
the onyx. taken from this small drea, 
though, is hard to realize. -The Pb repu- 
‘ of the stone is poucanisedt e world 
it is very doubtful if pagina 

been La Pedrara durin, 


make too much money. Conducted on a_ 
smaller scale, with better care in the work. 


the last quarter of a century ever came 
Seoricany, the “o sat_a8- old 

storically, the onyx is almost as old 
as the primitive civilization. -It was used 
in Egypt during very early times for mak- 
ing smal! articles, as jugs, bowls, and.cano- 
pic yases, employed.to hold offerings to the 
gods, the ashes of the dead@, and for other 
religious and~ domestic parecer’: ~ They 
were used as early asthe Second Dynasty. 
Onyx was also employed for. statuettes, 
somé of which are préserved in the mu- 
seums i to-day. Statues of Rameses, now 
in the Musée du Louvre, in Paris, are stated 
to be of Egyptian alabaster. Following the 
Egyptians, the Romans, with their charac- 
teristic luxuriousness, did not overlook so 
promising a material, and early adopted it 
for their domestic. uses. any Italian 
churches, ancient and modern, contain num- 
berless jllustrations of the extensive use of 
these materials, which in many cases have 
been taken for their present uses from the 
ruins of still more ancient structures. 





THE MAN IN THE CHAIR, 


“Why are so many artists permitted to 
sign their illustrations, while only a few 
writers ‘are permitted to sign their arti- 
cles?’’ The Mah in the Chair dropped an 
illustrated periodical to the floor after ask- 
ing the question. He is a privileged indi- 
vidual, apparently, because he has occupied 
for some time the same seat in the same 
corner of the same room at the same hour 
every day, except during a few weeks in 
Summer; and that peculiarity, if nothing 
else, made him conspicuous. Therefore, he 
became known as the Man in the Chair. 
Although not a constitutional growler, he 
is a mild kicker, and one of his most inter- 
esting peculiarities is that he would rather 
kick for somebody else than for himself. 
He has a pleasant way of taking up sub- 
jects and fitting his remarks to the notions 
of others—sometimes undeveloped, but fre- 
quently expansive, although suppressed by 
politic reasons. He is tactful and not toe 
aggressive in his remarks, and he has the 
faculty of expressing the thoughts of an- 
other without violating confidences. In 
fact, the other is glad generally to have his 
thoughts expressed plainly, because he es- 
eapes responsibility and is not embarrassed 
by thoughtless remarks, 

It has been said that the secret of elo- 
quence is in giving to one’s hearers in drops 
what one has received from them as spray. 
It is possible that the secret of the popular- 
ity of the Man in the Chair is in receiving 
pricks and giving jabs. Everybody won- 
ders how he can gather so much informa- 
tion and express so many sentiments—sen- 
timents that one may believe no other per- 
son could harbor because they relate to 
one’s own experiences. Sometimes he will 
gratify a group of playwrights by express- 
ing sentiments in regard to theatrical man- 
agers, and at other times his criticism of 
critics will be appreciated by artists. If a 
group be composed of men in different pro- 
fessions, his remarks may. be general ine 
stead of specific, but he is sure to express 
some sentiments that are acceptable to all 
concerned, without, apparently, receiving 
any suggestion from any one. He has 
never intimated that he is interested par- 
ticularly in mind reading, and he has never 
explained how the impulses of others are 
conveyed through him. It may be a kind of 
unexplained induction, The process is his, 
and he developed it. 

On this particular occasion, which was 
very favorable, being at an hour of the 
evening when one could listen to interest- 
ing remarks without much mental  exer- 
tion, the Man in the Chair had ag subjects 
for the transference and expression of 
thoughts several newspaper men; and it 
may be. noted here that one of the 
singular features of his process is that 
whenever the minds of others are quiescént 
-his mind seems to be active—as if he were 
gathering together the unrestrained threads 
of thought and twisting them into a cable 
that should bind the entire argument. 

‘“Somebody ought to protest—in plain 
words, kick,” he continued. ‘‘ Your-arti¢les 
are as interesting as their illustrations, 
and judging from some of the sketches 
that have been published, it is hard: work 
to distinguish an incident from a ‘hole “in 
the wall. I’m not referring to magazine 
articles and illustrations. Original ‘and 
thoughtful work gets credit there, and 
there is some sense in signing a drawing 
or reproduction that is presented accept- 
ably, and, besides, everything is equal, be- 
cause the articles and stories are signed 
as well as the illustrations. But, in news- 
papers and these side issue publications, 
the signing of petty drawings, with full 
names or initials, is carrying the. custom 
to the extreme limit. If an artist be capa- 
ble of producing something original, or pre- 
senting anideainanew and an interesting 
shape, it is right that he should have same 
recognition, but all original sketches are 
not always worth space, and the presenta- 
tion of an idea may be so common-place 
that one regrets that the space was not 
used for a better purpose. According to the 
present custom the good and the bad share 
alike. 

‘*There’s an illustrated periodical, for 
instance,” indicating the pages on the floor, 
‘‘in which the sketches that illustrate the 
fashion articles have the names or initials 
of the so-called artists who took the designs 
from a foreign publication and copied them, 
or adapted the ideas to suit the occasion. 
In another publication you can see tne 
trade-mark initials on the designs for head 
pieces, tail pieces, and initials. In another 
artists have put their names on illustra- 
tions that are plainly from photographs, 
although the process of producing such il- 
lustrations is very simple. To be sure some 
illustrators can fill out silver prints much 
better than others, because they have given 
some thought to the limitations of the ) 
process and have utilized the experience 
they have gained through success and fail- 
ure, but because the A. B. C.’s put their 
initials on difficult work the X. Y. Z.’s pué 
theirs on the simplest. Very often you can 
see in a description of a church or public 
building an illustration from a photograpn. | 
lt is a plain outline drawing, with most oF | 
the detail left out. Down in one corner is} 
the name of the artist, filling more space | 
than the front door. Somewhere in the} 
description you may find the name of the} 
architect, who devoted months to the elab- 
oration of an idea. ‘Take a crude photo-j 
graph of an interior, and notice how an 
illustrator, who knows his business, Can) 
produce an illustration that will indicate 
plainly, and with some degree of art, the | 
ornamentation and furnishing, and you can 
see the difference between what is worthy | 
of recognition and what is forced on revog- | 
nition. 

“When illustrations for newspapers and} 
cheap publications started up a tew years | 
ago some of the principal iilustrators for | 
high-grade periodicals hesitated over the 
ofters to produce low-grade sketches, be- 
cause they disliked to be placed in the posi- 
tion of cheapening themselves, and if they 
consented to produce drawings, they omit- 
ted their names. I recall the name of 4 
first-class illustrator who in the early days 
of newspaper illustrating insisted that his. 
name should not be divulged, but he ac-: 
cepted the money—and it was no smail| 
amount—that the eager publisher promised. 
Lately I saw his name on an illustration in 
a freely distributed trade publication. Give; 
the chance, and it would be hard to find one} 
who would not do fair work anywhere tor | 
the money nowadays. Another reputable! 
artist is not unwilling to illustrate an ad-) 
vertisemeut in a monthly magazine, but he) 
has enough self-respect to keep his hame; 
off. The ear-marks are there, however, and’ 
some of his drawings are ten times better, 
than those of more pretentious men. 

‘Most of the newspaper illustrations 
ought to be unsigned, or the privilege of 
signing articles ought to be extended to 
reporters and special writers. Why, in the 
name of common sense, should a common-. 
place sketch of an incident bear the name. 
of an insignificant illustrator, while the re- 
porter’s description goes unsigned? Some of! 
the conceited illust,cors don’t know how! 
to draw, and, judging from the length of, 
time they have been scratching, they never) 
will know, but as long as scratches are 
paid for—sometimes under the belief that) 
anything is ‘ better than nothing—the: 
scratchers will.work. A certain newspaper, 
in this vicinity had recently an illustration 
that should have shamed any one, but there; 
was the name of the scratcher as big as’ 
life. It is a profitable concern, and it pays: 
fair prices for unsigned articles, but some~' 
hody inside needs a lot of instruction im 
illustrating. Nobody can appreciate more 
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The leaven of “‘ hats off” in theatres con- 
tinues to work. Denver has now fellen 
in line and uncovered heads im at least 
some of its theatres will henceforth be the 
rule. It would be amusing, if it were not 
so aggravating often, the way in which 
many women attempt to dress their heads 
with consideration vf their neighbors’ com- 
fort. Having heard that big hats are the 
worst nuisance, they fondly imagine that 
any other sort of hat is no nuisance—and 
act accordingly. In soint of fact, one of the 
most intolerable nuisances of all is the 
small bonnet with a great fan of tall 
aigrettes at one side. The succexs with 
which these waving feathery poiuis can 
obscure an entire stage to its spectators a 
seat or two behind is only equaled by their 
maddening effect on the peace of mind of 
their victims. Another abominable theatre 
hat is the English walking hat, with its 
tuft of cocks’ plumes or a set of stiff wings 
which pierce the air five inches or more 
above the rim. Conventionaily, of course, 
this bat does not belong in a theatre audi- 
ence, but equally, of course, it is often seen 
there. Uncovered heads is the only real 
solution, v.. tiny flat bonnets sans aigrettes, 
pompons, wired ijace wings, spreading 
and uplifted jetted ornaments. 

In this connection a man teils a little 
story on himself, “ At a performance last 
week,”’ he says, “‘the seats of my wife 
and myself were directly behind an unusu- 
ally towering hat. As I was in the aisle 
seat, 1 could dodge the hat by leaning out 
in the aisle, so at the end of the first act 
4 changed piaces with Mrs. Blank to give 
her some. relief. Now you know I am not 
very tell, and there was no hope of my 
overlooking the millinery in front of me. Ii 
‘could only dodge it from side to side. This 
i did witn what success I could. Some idea 
ot the method necessary to this success I 
gathered from a very audible remark pres- 
ently made by a woman sitting behind me: 
*Theres worse things in a vheatre,’ she 
commented to her companion, ‘than a big 
hat. It's a big head that won't keep still.’ ” 

*.* 


or 


There was a very distinguished guest 
at an entertainment given in Washing- 
ton last week by the Moetropolitan 
Methodist Episcopal Church for the bene- 
fit of the Home for Friendless Col- 
ored Girls—no less a personage than the 
first lady of the land, Mrs. Cleveland. The 
President’s wife had been invited, and seats 
had been reserved for her, but ~when she 
came in quietly, attended by one of the 
White House secretaries, they took other 
chairs, and for some time it was not known 
that Mrs. Cleveland was in the room. The 
usual boy in the gallery, however, discov- 
ered her, and a rousing cheer several times 
repeated attested the pleasure of the audi- 
ence at this token of her friendliness and in- 
terest in the race. Only one other wife of 
a@ President, it is said, ever attended an 
entertainment of this sort before, Mrs. 
Hayes being the pioneer. Since her time 
no one till Mrs. Cleveland has repeated the 
gracious act. 
+,* 

An authority gives the information that 
fin learning to skate a good plan is to strap 
the skates on the feet at home and learn 
to walk easily on them about the house. 
The fact that this will be rather hard on 
the floors is, cf course, not included in this 
bit of advice. A person who has a definite 
end in view is apt to sweep aside all minor 
interposing considerations, and if it is really 
desired to learn to skate, little matters like 
fioors may be ignored. After ease in walk- 
ing on the sharp steel runners is obtained, 
the question of graceful striking out on the 
ice is only a matter of strong ankles and a 
little practice. 

*.* 

A New-York woman who has been visit- 
ing in Germany, at the castle home of a 
countrywoman who married a German no- 
bleman, contributes the following to the 
always-discussed question of servant tip- 
ping: 

* When my visit came to an end, I was 
in such a dilemma as to what was the 
proper thing to do in the way of feeing the 
servants that, after some deNberation, I 
Went to my hostess for relief. * Ycu have 
such a retinue of servants,’ I said to her, 
‘that I simply cannot Zee them all; I want 
you to tell me which ones will expect a 
remembrance, and what amount it ought to 
be.” Whereupon she told me that the ques- 
tion had come up so often in this very 
way, from some of her American guests, 
that she had at last hit upon a plan which 
her husband agreed was a good one, and 
which had been in operation for a long 
time in their household to the entire satis- 
faction of all concerned, including the 
servants. She showed me a locked box in 
a dark nook in the hall, and into a slit in 
this her guests dropped whatever amount 
it was their pleasure to give the servants. 
Once in six months the box was opened, and 
the contents distributed among the staff, 
the gifts being proportionate to the place 
held—the butler, footmen, room maids, and 
others who came in direct contact with the 
— receiving the larger amount. Which 

can assure you was the greatest kind of 
relief to me, and seemed a good idea to 
adopt elsewhere.”’ 

> *£ 
me 

It is a suggestion from an old house- 
keeper, and pertinent to the coming Spring 
housecleaning, that lace curtains should be 
rid of the worst ‘of their soil at home be- 
fore being sent to the cleaners. They can 
be soaked in warm water and then care- 
fully squeezed through several waters be- 
fore being dried. In this way they will not 
need the often ungentle handling of the pro- 
fessional launderer. 

* * 

” 
The ih roadways of the asphalt- 
paved sircets are a delight to sidewalk folk 
in their cleanliness and smoothness and 
noise-lessening qualities. To carriage peo- 
pie they are a dread on wet or icy days. 


A thin covering of sleet makes them glass 
to the horses’ feet, and falls of these ani- 
mals are frequent. An incident witnessed 
on an up-town street during a recent slip- 
pery spell showed that one woman was 
equal to the emergency. A pair of hand- 
some horses attached to a stylish brougham 
were creeping along a street whose asphalt 
roadway was almost impassable to them. 
They slipped and slid for several feet in a 
vain effort to secure a hold, then one suc- 
cumbed, and, despite the taut rein of the 
coachman, went down. Before he could 
injure himself in attempting to get up, the 
brougham door was flung open and the 
woman inside leaned out. ‘ John,’’ she 
cried to the footman, who was already on 
the ground by the door near her, “ take 
this,’’ and she pointed to the handsome 
wolf robe that was in the brougham. The 
man took it. ‘‘ Put it under his knees,” she 
ordered, pointing to the horse, and at once, 
when that was done, without strain dnd 
with ease, his feet holding firm on the fur, 
the animal regained his standing position. 
The robe could not, of course, go back into 
the carriage, and was disposed of on the 
driver’s seat, but the scheme was so prac- 
tical and efficient that a spectator wondered 
why a common plush blanket could not be 
@ part of an establishment’s outfit when 
the streets are slippery. 
*,° 

Conveniences are of kind, rather than de- 
gree. The man who wants a pin and 
can’t get it is just as unhappy as the man 
who wants to wire Europe and finds the 
cable parted. Wp at the Grand Central 


Station there is a bureau of information 
to which, among other conveniences for 
travelers, areattached two telephone rooms. 
The othcr day both these were occupied, 
one by a customer talking to Yonkers, the 
other by one explaining to his wife that a 
guest's train was an hour late, &c., when 
‘ outside was heard a voice asking sharply 
of the attendant: “Can I get a sheet of 
eed here?"’ To the prompt “ No!” of the 
tter the voice went on: “It’s extraor- 
dinary that nowhere about here is to be 
found a sheet of paper and an envelope.” 
“Try the drug store across the way,” it 
Was Suggested. ‘I’ve been there,” an- 
Swered the voice, “and they will only sel] 
@ box and a package of envelopes. Haven't 
you a scrap of office paper with any sort 
of envelope that you can give me?’’ But 
the attendant hadn’t. Al!l of which seemed 
the irony of public service—the long-dis- 
tance telephone to be had on the one side, 
nd the single sheet of paper to be missed 
_ @n the other. 
pees «.® 
_ Of course, when women took to the wheel 
| was only a question of a brief time when- 
Me taste would begin to invade the 
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gown to her whee. is the natural and easy ! 


step for the woman rider. Bicycles this 
Spring will show 2a wide range of choice in 
the matter of finish; a woman may have her 
wheei like her carriage liniags, effective and 
becoming. Frenchwomen have already 
adopted che fashion of wnez!s and coscumes 
to match, and the smart worien of Engiand 
who ride are equally distinctive and individ- 
ual en 1oute. Wheels finished in a delicate 
cream c.aor are popular in Hyde Park, 
shades .° gray being almost as frequently 
seen. ‘I'he Countess of Werwick has given 
her orae. for her 06 wheel to be finished in 
Span..h »rown, with golduines. More dar- 
ing are the black, with red lines, the claret 
and lapis-lazuli blue. Haglishwomen have 
made bicycling more a part of the daily 
routine tnan any set of American women 
yet has, it being common over there to see 
fashionable women with baskets attached to 
their wheels, into which their purchases 
are dropped on a shopping or marketing 
tour. One could wateh, too, the throng of 
riders in the park for hours and not see one 
bloomer outfit among the bright-faced wo- 
men that spin by. he usual dress is tweed. 
cloth, or serge, with narrow skirts and coat 
bodices cut long enough to touch the saddle. 
The same rule should apply to the bicycling 
outfit that obtains among equestriennes— 
no loose ends, no nodding feathers, flying 
ribbons, slipping hair, or the like 
*,* 

She was a carelessly kindhearted womar, 
and as she crossed Park Row and_ noticed 
one of the women who sells papers in that 
thoroughfare struggling with sobs that con- 


vulsed her frame the sight appealed to her 
at once. She stopped and asked for a paper. 
The newswoman straightened up and made 
an effort to conceai her ‘wretchedness. 
* You are unhappy; what is the matter?”’ 
said her customer, paying littie heed to her 
choice of words. The woman had by this 
time controlled herself and was now pick- 
ing among her stock for the paper desired. 
She did not reply, and again she was ques- 
tioned: “What is your sorrow, my good 
soul? Perhaps I can help you.” 

Then she was answered: ‘*‘ You cannot, 
Mum; it’s family affairs,’’ the sentence de- 
livered with a fine dignity that rebuked this 
careless prober into personal matters to si- 
lence. She might be a street vender, hat- 
less, with an old shawl crossed over her 
breast as 4 wrap, but she was as impregna- 
ble in her self-respect as a Princess! 


*,* 


A pretty bedspread seen in a room where 
pale green was the prevailing hue was made 
of coarse wide bobbinet trimmed with a 
loosely gathered frill or valance of the same 


lace, which had been darned in a conven- 
tional pattern with coarse green flax. The 
spread was lined with green silesia and was 
made long enough to pass under the pillows 
over which it was then brought and tucked 
under them again. At the place where the 
eentre of each pillow would come was 
worked in the green flax, in bold outline, 
the monogram of the owner of the pretty 
room. 
s,* 

Some authorities hold to the idea that a 
child’s disposition is largely governed by his 
diet, citing the gentleness of the rice-eating 
races against the quarreling of meat-eating 
children in proof. While this may or may 
not be true, it is certain that wholesome 
food reacts to produce a wholesome tem- 
perament, ‘‘ Pork and pie,”’ says an old doc- 
tor, ‘‘ is as pernicious as original sin,’’ which 
is putting it with forcible if blunt philoso- 
phy. 

a 

If there are times when “it is too hot to 
be good,”’ as a small girl stated one day last 
Summer when the thermometer kept per- 
sistently in the nineties, so there are days 
when it is too cold to be pretty, and we have 
had some of them lately. Imaginative writ- 
ers may talk about the rosy cheeks and 
sparkling eyes of the Winter lass, but in so- 
ber truth they are not in evidence after 
childhood is passed. The average young wo- 
man looks very pinched and frozen and not 
at all pretty on a bleak Winter’s day. Her 
complexion is roughened, her hair is blown 
straight and loose, the cold seems to pinch 
and sharpen outlines that are rounded at 
other times; the eyes fade, the lips are blue, 
and the change from beauty to plainness, 
from average looks to no looks at all is com- 
plete. In conformity with these facts is the 
advice of an authority to those who would 
grow plump and preserve their complexions 
—which is to keep warm. ‘‘ Many a woman 
has gone through life shivering and plain 
when she might have been comfortable and 
pretty,”’ says the authority, ‘if she had 
only known it. She was so used to being 
half frozen that she did not know what real 
warmth was, and thought if she could speak 
without her teeth chattering she was not 
cold. Shivering, chilly women, with hands 
and feet always cold, are taking great risks 
with their looks, and are doing then:selves 
a foolish injustice in the matter of appear- 
ance. Let such make it their business to 
keep genially warm, to wear enough soft 
woolly clothing to accomplish this, and note 
the result.” 

o,* 

Married men as ushers are now so com- 
mon at weddings as to no longer excite 
comment. ‘“ Matron of honor,”’ too, is a new 
term that is scarcely new any more, so of- 
ten is it heard and exemplified in the at- 
tendance at the altar of some close friend 
or relative of the bride, of a woman who has 
already been there as chief actor herself. 
At the wedding recently in Brooklyn of Miss 
Dike, her only sister, Mrs. Muuray Boocock, 
was her first attendant, and nothing could 
have been more appropriate. Her place 
then if ever was by her sister’s side, and 
the fact that she has been for two or three 
years entitled to write Mrs. before her 
name did not mar her right in youthful or 
charming appearance to the réle of first 
bridesmaid. 





THE SEWING SCREEN, 


Usefal and Decorative Addition to 
Household Impcdimenta. 


A 


A delightfully decorative and useful note 
in my lady’s morning room, or a cozy set- 
ting for the corner of her bedroom, is the 
sewing screen, a gracious little affair com- 
bining all the comforts of thread basket, 
pincushion, needle case, work bag, catch- 
all, and table. One such screen, which 
graces the bedroom corner in the home of 


a busy little housewife, is fashioned of 
yellow denim and a delicately flowered yel- 
low silk, and can be very easily carried out 
in any color by a pair of clever hands. The 
framework, which consists of two leave; 
eighteen inches wide, is about three fee 
high and is covered from the outside and 
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Sewing Screen, 








fastened on the inside corners with fancy 
gilt nails. Each leaf is divided into three 
parts, the upper and lower 
pockets made of the silk. . needle case 
covered with silk and a pincushion of yel- 
low plush hang from the top of each leaf. 
respectively. wo flat pieces of pasteboard 
covered with the silk fall against the mid- 
dle division of each leaf, one being held by 
ribbons to form a wide ket, the other 
standing for a smal] shelf or table when 
caught by ribbons to two fancy-headed 
nails on either side of the screen above. 
Nothing so convenient was ever put into 
sy small a space before, according te the 
owner of this housewifely joy. For it is a 
joy, she will tell you. ere is always the 
very thread and needle one wants at her 
very hand. Here is room for one’s work 
of various - 
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How to Make Dresses Inadequately 
Taught in New-York. 


INSTRUCTION AN URGENT NEED 


FREE 


Couditions Which Prevent Many 


Women From Learning a Wo- 
man’s Work—Fashionable 
Establishments. 


The accusation that women are invading 


masculine domain in seeking to earn a 


livelihood cannot be lightly considered, for 
it is a patent fact that some of woman's 


own peculiar provinces are superficially 


treated, and in some instances quite neg- 
lected. Applicants rush to the Coors where 
man alone should be found doing the work 
within, so long as there is woman’s work 
imperfectly done elsewhere. 

Thousands of young women, on leaving 
school, rush to office, workshop, typewrit- 
ing and factory work, who cannot sew a 
button properly, much less mend de- 
cently, and very much less make a gar- 
ment, though they might have to dress: in 
rags because they did not know how to do 
these things. Perhaps the fault Nes in lack 
of early inculcation of a taste for using 
the needle, and because there has been no 
instruction given to the child at an age 
when such work should be a matter of 
play. Parents who are able to spend both 
time sand money have not made the art 
atizadtive to the child when the dressing 
of the doll is an incentive. 

Public instruction is little and far be- 
tween and expensive, and poor girls are 
allowed to turn from what they do not care 
to consider an absolute necessity and which 
seems to them drudgery, to something 
which takes them away from home and has 
a flavor of n¢velty, though they know quite 
as little of the work to be done as they do 
of button sewing. 

This field of woman’s work is not receiv- 
ing the attention it merits from philan- 
thropists, notably the department of dress- 
making, which it includes. 

** Dressmaking should be just as much the 
part of a liberal education for a girl as 
manual training is for a boy. If a boy 
can’t use a tool intelligently, he is a poor 
specimen of a Yankee, and if a girl can’t 
mend her dress neatly, she is not fit to 
take upon herself the care of her own 
children later in life. In these days of 
ephemeral fortunes, what young woman is 
sure, though she marry a millionaire, that 
her circumstances will always allow her 
to pay for the sewing of a family?”’ 

These words were uttered by a woman of 
broad views, in an appeal to some women 
whose aid she wished to solicit for the es- 
tablishment of a free dressmaking school. 

“It is the very backbone of the home, 
which is the State,” she continued. ‘An 
intelligent knowledge of domestic labor, 
which is woman’s duty, and which, when 
ignorantly performed, whether it be in the 
kitchen or the sewing room, serves equally 
to hazard the fortunes and health of the 
family, is an absolute necessity to-day. 

“We want, right here in New-York City, 
free dressmaking schools, where poor girls 
can learn to sew and mend and make their 


own clothes, and, the drudgery of it all 
shall no longer be called by that unpleasant 
word, but, rather, the clothing one’s self 
shall be a delight and an easy matter.” 

The present means for learning dress- 
making in a way that a girl may be able 
to be independent of dressmakers, or show 
others how to help themselves, are entirely 
too rare, and, above all, too expensive. 

Some industrial schools teach elementary 
dressmaking—that is, making simple gar- 
ments, as children’s, which do not require 
much fitting. Public schools, the few that 
teach at all, do not go beyond plain sew- 
ing. Such institutions as Pratt Institute 
give a thorough course and make it a mat- 
ter of many weeks, giving two or three 
lessons a week when other work is done 
in connection with it, and five lessons a 
week for special students. But the latter 
course costs thirty dollars. The Teachers’ 
College instructs only so far as the indus- 
trial and public schools require and that 
degree is elementary, as stated above. 

it would seem to be a noble work for 
such associations as the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations to take up and carry 
to a wide field and with liberal policy, so 
that every young woman who could be 
brought to its doors or wished to learn to 
make her own clothes, could do so at very 
little expense, or none at all, for those who 
could not afford to pay. Of the letter class, 
every one who works at all among poor 
girls knows that very few are able to pay 
any considerable sum at once, and only 
the quite successful ones can earn or se- 
cure from parents $12, the amount required 
for a course at the New-York Young 
Women’s Christian AsSociations of fifteen 
lessons in cutting and fitting. 

It will be seen that instead of the dress- 
making course being made attractive and 
easily obtainable to a poor girl, it seems to 
be made difficult and expensive. It is ham- 
pered, too, by rules, regulations, and re- 
strictions which prevent many self-respect- 
ing and independent girls from undertaking 
what at the best seems to them anything 
but inviting. 

Many young women who sew fairly well, 
and who with a few lessons upon fine sew- 
ing, or instruction in cutting and fitting, 
could be of great service at home in mak- 
ing the clothes of mother and sisters, find 
it almost impossible to secure this instruc- 
tion without having to put down a sum 
of from $10 to $15, to be followed by % con- 
stant outlay of small sums of from 5 to 25 
and 50 cents for material, tape-measures, 
cottons, &c. This, with the slender earn- 
ings of the average shop or factory girl, 
cannot be accumulated in a day, but means 
weeks of pinching and scrimping and econ- 
omy. Unless the person has a good will 
and much ambition, she is likely to give up 
as hopeless the self-imposed task, if some 
member of her family does not come to her 
aid, as often happens. 

This is the experience of not one but sev- 
eral cases coming directly under the notice 
of one who has investigated the possibility 
of securing instruction for young women 
who wish to give up factory and shop work 
for the more homelike occupation of mak- 
ing clothes. The amount saved in the dress- 
making bills of a family more than makes 
up for the amount earned by one of this 
class. There is, besides, the advantage to 
an average mother and the honor of hav- 
ing the daughter live at home and partake 
of its life, which, unless this be the case, 
she is apt to know little of. ‘ 

For the intermediate and very poor 
classes dressmaking instruction should be 
found for the asking. The apprentices to 
dressmakers are a downtrodden class as a 
rule. Successful modistes make their finan- 
cial success through enormous bills and the 
poorly-paid assistants. Over hours and 
early hours are not paid for. One woman 
whose business has grown so rapidly with- 
in six months that her bank account shows 
several hundred dollars clear profit, works 
her girls over hours, from an hour to 
three and four, ‘just to finish this to- 
night, you know,’’ and even kas permitted 
and expected them to sew all day Sunday, 
sewing herself with them. This without 
giving one cent extra for this outlay of en- 
ergy and health on their part. Sie takes 
all the work she can get, which is all very 
right, but does not employ sufficient help 
and pays starvation prices. 

Is it any wonder that man’s fields of 
labor are invaded? What girl cares to en- 
ter suck a school as the average dress- 
maker offers to her, though she have a 
taste and inclination for that sort of work? 
The head of these sweat-shops—for some of 
them are no more or less—will tell the ap- 
plicant she should consider well before she 
starts in to take up dressmaking, for it 
is drudgery from A to Z. 

“The life of a dressmaker is that of a 
drudge,” said one woman, who is success- 
ful, and. yet would make her assistants the 
worst of drudges. ‘‘ Why Is !t drudgery?”’ 
she was asked. ‘* Because we have such 

r hands to help us.” ‘‘ And why poor 
ands?”’ ‘* Because we have to take green 
hands and teach them, and, like the domes- 
tic servant, when she is taught how, she 
leaves her benefactress, and we must get 
in another green hand.’’ These were queries 
and answers between a well-known dress- 
maker and one seeking a 9 fora ro 
pupil whose fine sewing the finest, an 
who wishes to learn how to fit and make 
her own clothes. 

Unable to pay the $12 down at the 
You Women’s Christian Association 
for the cutting and fitting course, (a 
course which takes five weeks for day 
classes and seven weeks for an evening 
class,) and besides the endless sums for 
materials, which, all included, means per- 
haps $25 or more before she receives her 
certificate, she has 
enter one of 
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by perhaps a dollar or fifty cents a. week. 
In t way only can she patiently work out 
her own salvation so far as getting instruc- 
tion in a perfect system of fitting is con- 
cerned. 

Drones there are in all classes, in all 
conditions, but ambitious, independent girls 
shrink from both the drudgery of the 
average dressmaking establishment and the 
expensive course, full of regulations, if 
she has the money to pay; and if she has 
not, she must find the best employment 
she can elsewhere. 

If we can do anything to attract young 
girls to feminine pursuits, and, above all, 
teach them the art of clothing themselves, 
it should be done, and no greater work lies 
at hand than this to-day. Go down town 
among the big office buildings and fac- 
tories when thousands of young girls are 
homeward bound, and a scrutiny of their 
clothes and their edges will reveal how lit- 
tle they know of the needle, and how sorely 
they are in need of it. 

Instead of the field for good seamstresses 
being barren as it is, it should be overrun 
with recruits from the ranks of these shop 
and factory girls. To bring this about New- 
York needs free dressmaking schools. 





THE MUSIC THE ORGANS BRING, 


Guy Wetmore Carryi in Lewiston Journal. 
When night comes down on the weary town, 
And hushes its din and its humming, 
At =, window I wait, though he may be 
ate, 
For as sure as fate he’s coming. 
His popular paean may be plebeian, 
But it’s comforting, I'll be bound; 
And I, for my part, grow glad at heart 
When the organ man comes round. 


Oh, 


galore, 
Who coldly listen to Bach and Spohr, 
Whose balls are danced on a waxen floor, 
Whose laughter rings so false, 
Far more than you in your puffs and pearls 
I envy the poor little gutter girls 
Who dance in the street with bobbing curls 
While the organ plays a waltz. 


you who have diamonds and silks 


I'm free to confess that I think far less 

Of those German opera things 

Than I do of the strong and rollicking song 
_That the care-free street boy sings. 

You call it a waste of time, this taste 
For popular tunes, and yet 

Good-bye to care when you whistle the air 
Of the song that you can’t forget! 


You have heard the de Reszkes and Calvé 


sing, 

But it’s little you know of the hearty swing 

That lurks in the music the organs bring 
And its charming jingly sound; 

So, on the whole, I’m content that you’re 

Rich and unhappy, while I am poor. 

For I have one joy that is pure and sure 
When an organ man comes round. 





THE CITY’S WASTE PRODUCT. 


Col. Waring Compliments Women's 
Efforts in a Talk on the Subject. 


A recent talk to the young women of the 
Domestic Science Department of Pratt In- 
stitute by Col. George E. Waring, Street 
Commissioner of New-York, should have 
been heard by every housekeeper of the 
two cities. In face of the statement that 
three days’ interference with the garbage 
collecting in New-York, notably during the 
heated term, would invite a plague whose 
ravages no one could estimate, the impor- 
tance of the question is quickly manifested. 

Col. Waring began with a clear explana- 
tion of the simple principles of the natural 
disposal of organic waste, by oxidation or 
the action of bacteria. Bacteria are of two 
general classes—the beneficent and the 
harmful, the former outnumbering the latter 
in the proportion of a thousand to one. The 
beneficent bacteria form the basis of all or- 
ganic and animal life on the face of the 
earth. 

When waste matter is subjected to heat 
and moisture, decomposition is carried on by 
the growth of bacteria. The dermal bacte- 
ria, Which is the one present in the decom- 


position of organic waste, is very prolific, 
each one dividing once in every hour, until 
at the end of twenty-four hours there are 
64,000,000. In five days bacteria dermal un- 
restriclea would occupy as much space as 
all the water on the globe. 

_ fhere are two kinds of decomposition, one 
incffensive, wasting away by simple oxida- 
tion when there is abundance of air. The 
other—putrefaction—which is carried on by 
a different class of bactéria, can not live in 
the open air, ani decomposition is attended 
by dangerous results. 

If decomposition can take place in the open 
air there is no offense, no danger. There- 
fore, the first safeguard for health in the 
household is perfect ventilation. Disinfec- 
tion is really the last thing we want. What 
we need is the establishment of infection to 
produce decomposition. The thing to do 
with dirt is to get it out of the house, next 
out of town, then dispose of it, so it can get 
into close contact with the outer air. ' So 
quickly is the process of oxidation carried 
on under favoring conditions that in the 
country all the waste of a house can be car- 
ried and spread upon the surface of the 
ground within sixty feet of a drawing- 
room window and there will be no odor to 
denote its presence. 

“*Garbage,”’ said Col. Waring, ‘ should 
never be dumped into the sea off of a light- 
ship.’”’ He then called attention to a new 
device for burning the ordinary accumula- 
tion of house garbage that is destined to 
simplify the disposition of the city’s waste. 
This is a sheet iron box known as a 
household carbonizing chamber, and is 
affixed to the stove-pipe, where it does not 
interfere with the draught. It is con- 
venient, inexpensive, and apparently long- 
lived. When there is a fire in the kitchen 
range this chamber is always hot enough 
to dry damp garbage, potato parings, bones, 
grease, &c.,—everything, in fact, but liquids. 

After drying the contents of the box sim- 
ply burn away without flame, no odor, no 
trouble, no accumulation of garbage to 
draw fiies, no pail to keep clean. These 
cost about $5 to put in, but in their use 
seems to lie the solution of a great question. 
Both the Mayor and Col. Waring have test- 
ed this system of garbage burning in their 
own homes, and find it most successful. 
‘““With the intelligent co-operation of the 
housewife,” said Col. Waring, ‘‘ another 
year will solve the garbage question for 
New-York.”’ 

He closed his talk by a little résumé of 
the work attempted and completed during 
the past six months on the streets of New- 
York, during which he paid this encomium 
to women: “ The streets of New-York would 
not be to-day in the condition they are had 
it not been for the persistent, untiring ef- 
forts for their betterment by women. The 
whole structure of municipal reformation 
and street improvement would feel a tre- 
mor of insecurity @f anything happened to 
withdraw the interest and support which 
they have shown in this movement.” Here 
is encouragement for us all. 





THESE ARE EARLY CENTURY GOWNS 
Dressing of “The 
Gucki” at Daly’s Theatre. 

A less artistic actress than Ada Rehan 
would be greatly handicapped by the clothes 
which the period of the play obliges her 
to wear as Countess Gucki—a period, by the 
way, which certainly falsifies the charge of 
unusual grotesqueness laid at the door of 
Dame Fashion at the moment. Our balloon 
sleeves even are not as undesirable as the 
scant skirts, short waists, and scuttle bon- 
nets of the teens of this century. We of 
to-day enjoy far more beautiful and art- 
istic fashions than did our fair forbears 
who had indeed a very scanty element of 
art and beauty to redeem their designs 
from actual eccentricity. 

Miss Rehan is so charming as the spark- 
ling and quick-witted Countess Bopeep 
that one forgets her gowns, at least one 
does until she turns around. It is those 
dreadful backs that simply cannot be got 
over. But we know from their exquisite 
texture and richness that the Countess 
Trachan, (otherwise to a familiar few, 
Gucki,) wears the smartest frocks of her 
time, for are they not all like the won- 
derful bonnet for Lili, “straight out from 
Vienna.” 

Even more trying than Gucki’s finery to 
Miss Rehan is Mrs. Gilbert’s furbelows 
as the Counselor’s wife, but her fine art 
and quiet dignity are not to be effaced 
even with an absurd bonnet and the most 
ridiculous of skirts. E 

The gay dressing of the play belongs to 
the male characters. Mr. Lewis’s toilets 
are the low notes of the scale which 
ascends through the splendor of the Rus- 
sian General’s dress and undress uniforms 
to the dazzling gorgeousness of the hand- 
some young soldier Bruno. The ample 
skirts of his military coat in the first act 
make up for the scant fullness of the la- 
dies’ frocks, and throughout the play this 
dashing debonair fellow adds appreciably 
in his trippings to the effective chiffons of 
the scenes. 


The Countess 


PARAGRAPHS FOR CHILDREN. * 
Dog stories are in order to-day, for New- 
York has seen more beautiful dogs this last 
week than at almost any previous time in 
ner history. “This, too. in spite of the fact 
that Sir Bedivere, the noble St. Bernard 
who so far outstripped all others of his class 
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Among the attractions on 
our third floor this week will 
be 

BANDANNA 

STRIPED WASHABLE 

CURTAINS, 


33-4 yds. long, $3.00 a pair. 


BLUE & WHITE 
STRIPED WASHABLE 
CURTAINS, 


full size, $4,900 2 pair. 


CHINA 
SILK SHAWLS, 


with very fine embroidery, 40 
inches square, $7.50. 


Vantine’s Yo-Sa Coffee is a delicious com- 
bination of private plantation growth Mo- 
cha and Java, 40ce. 


A. A. VANTINE & C0., 


The largest wapencse, Chi- 
nese, and India House 
in the world. 


877-879 Broadway, New-York 





warded for their good points without hav- 
ing to be shut up in cages half a week. 
More than one dog lover refuses to subject 
his pet to such punishment, even for the 
sake of a blue ribbon. Didgou read of that 
Staten Islander who took his dog to the 
theatre a few days ago? It is said that he 
behaved remarkably well, never interrupt- 
ing the performance, though he took little 
interest in it. He was evidently well bred. 

In France on St. Hubert’s Day, the third 
Sunday in November, until comparatively 
recent times, the people were expected to 
take their dogs to church. Even now the 
custom is remembered, and in country dis- 
tricts farmers will ask one another on that 
day, ‘‘Did you take your dog to church 
this morning? ”’ 

On one memorable Sunday in October in 
the sixteenthe century a dog ran into a 
church in York, England, and stole the con- 
secrated bread. Whereupon the vicar re- 
quested the congregation to find the animal 
and beat it for sacrilege, and, failing to 
identify the thief, they were to beat all 
dogs indiscriminately, so that by no mis- 
chance might the offender escape. The di- 
rections were faithfully carried out, and 
‘“‘ Whip-dog Day ’”’ (Oct. 18) became a regu- 
lar institution at York, and was observed 
for many years. Less than fifty years ago 
there was a church in Lincolnshire which 
had a small pew near the chancel for the 
Squire’s dogs. The Welsh were not so gra- 
cious to them, as appears from a curious 
relic preserved in a church near Denbigh. 
This is a pair of dog tongs which were used 
by the verger for seizing canine intruders. 

*,* 

An English servant who has been in this 
country but a short time said recently, 
‘‘Isn’t it queer that the kettle never sings 
here? ’”’ and there was just a touch of super- 
stition in the remark,which is not quit true, 
though American kettles sing much less 
than English ones. You remember how 
Dickens declares in ‘‘ The Cricket on the 


Hearth” “the kettle began it,’’ and then 
goes on to describe just how that kettle be- 
haved. A lady who has lived long in Eng- 
land thinks that the reasen why our kettles 
are more silent is that they are neither so 
thick nor so heavy, and are also set closer 
to the fire, for all of which reasons they 
heat more quickly and have little time for 
singing. How many of you know just when 
a kettle boils or how it boils? As long as a 
kettle sings it is not boiling, even though 
you fancy that you see steam coming out 
of the spout. Some cook books make a dis- 
tinction between boiling and boiling hard, 
but the latter is the only real boiling. As 
to steam, that is never visible. ‘* Oh, but,’’ 
you say, “I have seen it,’’ and your asser- 
tion will be backed by ninety-nine out of 
every hundred persons, engineers included. 
But if you will look at. the water glass 
which is supposed to be on every large 
boiler you will not be able to discover any 
steam, though the glass is filled with it. 
Should the glass break, you will see con- 
densed steam, which is not steam, but 
water. This will explain about the kettle. 
When the vapor pours out from the spout of 
the kettle it is not boiling, but when there 
is a little space between the vapor and the 
spout that space is filled with steam, and 
the water is at the right temperature for 
tea or coffce.° 
*,* 

The famous Delmonico once said ‘‘ Few 
persons knew how to cook water,’’ and he 
gave these directions: ‘‘ The secret is put- 
ting good fresh water into a neat kettle, 
already quite warm, and setting the water 
to boliing quickly, and then taking it right 
off to use before it is spoiled. To let it 
steam and simmer and evaporate until all 
the good water is in the atmosphere and 
the Mme and iron and dregs only left in 
the kettle—bah! that is what makes a great 
many people sick, and is worse than no 
water at all.”’” It was Delmonico who, if he 
did’ not discover, at least made the hot 
water cure popular, for it was a favorite 
prescription for which he charged his cus- 
tomers 25 cents, and gave them properly 
boiled water. 

*,* 

A picture in Little Men and Women 
for February represents some French 
schoolboys dragging their weary way across 
the garden of the Tuileries. It is from a 
snap-shot photograph, and the most re- 
markable thing aout it is that it might 
have been taken anywhere of any school- 
boys, and, barring the dress, of any school- 
girls who are in charge of a teacher. It is 
not pleasant to see. A phrase which is not 
pleasant to hear is, ‘‘ Oh, I don’t want to go 
for a walk; there is nothing to do.” If 
New-York boys and girls could only go out 
int> the street and imagine for an hour that 
they were strangers visiting the city for the 
first, and perhaps the last, time in their 
lives, they would find plenty to interest 
them. They would look at the pavement 
and wonder where such enormous flags 
were obtained. They would notice the sky 
line of the houses and compare it with 
those in Dutch, French, and Italian pictures 
that they had seen, with the foreign houses 
themselves, if they had been in Europe. 
They would watch the horses, and discover 
that there were all varieties except the 
English cart horse. They would soon learn 
the points of horses in a general way. 
They would at certain crossings see train- 
ers mastering horses and making them 
stand in spite of the noise of the trains 
and escaping steam. They would see 
how clever some storekeepers are in the way 
of advertising. They would take pleasure 
in the artistic manner in which fruit, vege- 
tables, and fish are arranged In first-class 
shops, and some of them would notice the 
passers-by, how the children were dressed 
and the nurses; how the carriages are fitted, 
and the colors of liveries. And a stranger 
would admit that there is more variety in 
New-York than in any other city on the 
globe, more to look at and enjoy without 
having to pay one cent or be under obliga- 
tion to any one. 

*,° 

From time to time mention has been made 
in this column of the odd derivation of 
words. One of the most curious is flasco, 
which really means bottle. Now, although 
many a fiasco may be said to be the result 
of a bottle, no one would have suspected 
the meaning. It came in this way. When 
Italian glassblowers were engaged tn mak- 

vases they sometimes discovered a 
flaw in the glass which would have de- 
stroyed the ornament. So they turned the 
vase into a fasco, or bottle. 


*,¢ 


An experiment which the boys who con- 





jemesives good shots may. like to 


x . 





rifle ball it vanishes com letely, being scat- 
tered into such infinitesimal pieces that it 
is lost to sight. 





CLUBS AND COLLEGES. 


The season of-club anniversary entertain- 
ments is at hand. In the Spring, when the 
work of the year is approaching comple- 
tion, most clubs of womcn take a respite 
from their more serious effort, and bid 
their friends to a feast to commemorate 
their establishment. This whether the date 
falls at the moment or not. These club 
birthdays are very pleasant to both guests 
and hostesses, as great pains are taken to 
provide specially enjoyable features. They 
take various forms, usually that of a 
breakfast, though often an afternoon or 
evening reception is decided upon. One or 
two clubs this Spring have branched out 
decidedly by giving a dinner to which gen- 
tlemen were asked. The Chairman of the 
evening was, of course, a clubwoman, and 
at each festivity the subjects of the after- 
dinner talks were presented by a member, 
and, therefore, a woman, and responded to 
by a gentleman guest. The dinner ordeal, 
with its agreeable but rather formidable 
necessity of dresscoats mingled with the 
petticoats, is rather avoided, however, by 
clubwomen as yet, the most of whom are 
not sufficiently at home on their feet to be- 
lieve in their ability to make successful 
after-dinner speeches. Wherein it may be 
added they lack justifiable confidence, as 
many clubwomen talk much more enjoy- 
ably than the average clubman. 

*,* 

A pretty feature of the Brooklyn Heighis 
Seminary Club’s annuai breakfast cele- 
brated very recently was the always ob- 
served ceremony of blowing out the Presi- 
dent’s candles. These are lighted on the 
President’s table, one designed and named 
for each past President of the club. At the 
last number on the programme, just before 
pa Be breaks up, each candle is extin- 
guished personally or by appointed proxy, 
the present President alone retaining the 
right to keep hers aflame. 

*,* 

The reception to Miss Rose Kingsley yes- 
terday afternoon at the Barnard Club was 
the distinctive and delightful affair that 
these receptions at this club have come to 
be. They are informal and charmingly so- 


cial, and it is a representative gathering of 
a choice circle of New-York’s society that 
these guests of honor meet when they are 
thus complimented. 


*,* 


The Ultima Thule Club is a comparatively 
recent addition to New-York’s list of wom- 
en’s clubs. Its President, Mrs. Edward A. 
Greeley, at once indorses it as a brilliant 
coterie. Mrs. Greeley has studied at Ox- 


ford, completed a woman’s law course in 
this city under the auspices of the Wom- 
an’s Legal Educational Society, of which 
she was acting President for some time and 
is now pursuing a special course at Bar- 
nard College. Her paper at the Convention 
of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in Brooklyn last November was the most 
scholarly and brilliant one presented there, 
and held its listeners closely, though unfor- 
tunately placed at the end of a long and 
exciting day of convention work. As a pre- 
siding officer Mrs. Greeley has few equals, 
her soft voice and pleasing address veiling 
the fearless confidence which a quick judg- 
ment, splendid parliamentary ability, and 
ready tact confers. 


e* 


It was a great night at Vassar last week 
when the third hall play of the year was 
presented by the Philalethian Society. The 
girls were very ambitious in their selection 
of a play, choosing ‘‘ The Heir-at-Law ” as 


a medium for their histrionic efforts. It was 
hard to convert a blooming maiden into 
that old dry-as-dust of a Dr. Pangloss, and 
Miss Warner showed her dramatic clever- 
ness by creating and preserving the illusion 
with great ability. The other star rdle, 
that of Zekiel Homespun, was admirably 
done by Miss Reimer, whose make-up was 
irresistible. It is regarded as highly im- 
proper in this staid institution of learning 
for girls to be ‘‘crushed,’’ as violent ad- 
miration for each other is called, but on 
occasions of great public events, such as a 
hall play, enthusiasm is permitted. When 
several of the performers reached 
rooms after the evening was over they 
found the floor littered with notes that had 
een tucked under the doors, expressing in 
the lavish schoolgirl vocabulary the most 
cordial and fond congratulation. One of the 


stars counted twenty-three such white mes- | 
sengers of admiration, and all were more | 
i distinguished 


or less similarly favored. 
* * 
7” 


The following points about Wellesley Col- | 
report of ; 


lege are gleaned from the last 
President Irvine for the academic year 
1894-5: Professors, 17; associate professors, 
12; instructors and assistants, 52; students, 
780; courses of study, 191. A few additions 
to the material equipment of the college 
have been made during the year. Marked 
improvements in comfort and convenience 
have been effected on the campus. Electric 
lighting has been introduced. f#iske Cot- 
tage, opened in September, 1804, was a 
weicome addition to dormitory space, yet 
an overflow of some 150 students must still 
be ledged in private houses in the village 
of Wellesley. The new chemistry labora- 
tory is entirely satisfactory to the depart- 
ment, but the rooms set free by the re- 
moval of the chemistry equipment from 
College Hall have been eagerly seized upon 
for tne use of other departments, while 
pnysicSs ana experimenta: psycnoiogy are 
still unprovided with suitable quarters. The 
lack.of working space, everywhere incon- 
venient and harassing, reaches a positive 
deadlock in the case of the chapel, which 
no longer accommodates the whole number 
of students. The new emergency ward, 
equipped and furnished through the gift oc 
the ciass of ’95, aftords a happy soiution of 
the vexed question of providing for cases 
of serious or contagious disease. 


An inexpensive Ueautifier. 
From The Boston Transcript. 

If you want to soften your face, try, in- 
stead of rubbers and unguents and balnis, 
a little spiritual gymnastics. Look at your- 
self in the glass. If the corners of your 
mouth are down, and you are an unhappy 
locking object, elevate youh expression. 
Think of the pleasantest thing that ever 
happened to you; the kindest thing that 
was ever done for you; the merriest time 
you ever nad in your life; send out th: 
most generous, the sweetest, the most help- 








their | 











ful thought you can think to your friends, 


and if your face is not softened more 
charmingly than ever a wrinkle rubber 
could make it, then you have not thought 
strongly, buoyantly, cr generously enough. 
There is so much that could be written on 
this that thoughts play leapfrog over my 
pen, and there is not time to adjust them 
properly or to utter them. It is clear, how- 
ever, that she remains youngest who has 
the widest possible range of sympathies 
and vivid appreciations. Not knowest thou, 
not believest thou, but--lovest thou? is the 
password through the gates of everlasting 
youth, as well as to “the new church.” 





ENGLISH BUOKS AND CRITICS 


It Seems that Board Schools Have 
Had a Very Bad Influence, Indced- 


From The Saturday Review. 

To account for the vogue of certain books, 
the popularity of certain writers, Has al- 
ways been difficult, and in our time the task 
appears to have become impossible. It is. 
comparatively easy to see why our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers went into ec- 
Stasies over “‘ Jane Eyre,’’ and our fathers 
and mothers had still more reason to extol 
“Never Too Late to Mend” and “The 
Woman in White.” But between those 
times and ours there is an impassable gulf. 

The passing of the Education Act in 1870 
and the coming to reading age in 1886-8 of 
multitudes of boys and girls, have changed 
the conditions of journalism and literature 
in much the same way as the French Revo- 
lution changed the conditions of political 
thought and action. The popularity of Tit- 
Bits, Pearson’s Weekly, Answers, Ally Slo- 
per, and a multitude of other periodicals, 
is only to be accounted for by the advent 
of the board-school scholar. And while 
the male of this species has chiefly exerted 
his influence in the degradation of journal- 
ism, the debasing influence of the female, 
reinforced by the free libraries, has been 
felt chiefly in the character of the fiction. 
*Arry reads Ally Sloper and Tit-Bits, ‘Ar- 
riet reads ‘“ Trilby’’ and ‘“‘ The Sorrows of 
Satan.” 

We only use these extreme examples to 
account for what would otherwise be unac- 
countable—the comparative popularity to- 
day of scores of books whose relation to life 
is of the slightest, and whose connection 
with art is purely accidental. It is scarce- 
ly too much to say that every writer of 
our time who can be called popular owes 
three-quarters of his or her fame to the 
girls who have been taught in board 
schools. This is the true explanation, we 
believe, of the vogue ef ‘*‘fhe Heavenly 
Twins,” “ A Superfluous Woman,” ard other 
similar productions. 

The evil goes deeper. The influx of these 
millions of readers. who are so ignorant of 
life that they are contemptuous of its prob- 
abilities, and who display the same im- 
partial inditference to the laws of language 
as to those of art, has degraded not on-y 
creative writing, but aiso criticism. Let us 
suppose, for example, that a critic con- 
demns the construction of ‘‘ The Heavenly 
Twins,’’ shows that the story from which 
the book takes its name is merely an epi- 
sode intercalated in a hysterical diatribe 
against the tyranny exercisec by man over 
woman. The episode itself, he points out, 
is based upon an absolutely impossible as- 
sumption, and has no connection whatever 
with the main current of the narrative. 
Such a critic is forthwith met by the fact 
that 50,000 copies of the book have been 
sold, and he may congratulate himself if his 
dictum is not pilloried in publishers’ ade 
vertisements, side by side with the an- 
nouncement of the book’s success. Popu- 
larity that has no relation to merit constie 
tutes, perhaps, the ¢hief reason why criti- 
cism to-day has been aimost entirely dis- 
placed in the columns of the press by mere 
adulation. 

There are, however, L 
for this decay of criticism, which, in their 
turn, deserve to be noted. Not a few pub- 
lishers have found it to their profit to em- 
ploy a critic as a member of their staff, 
and to turn: this guide of public opinion 
into the herald of their wares. % A. 


subsidiary reasons 


Thus, 
B., the critic of The Daily Snuffler, receives 
a salary as the reader of the great pub- 
lishing house of X. A. B., in the discharge 
of his duties as publisher’s reader, recom- 
mends Messrs. X. to publish certain books, 
and when these books ave published the 
same gentleman as critic of The Daily 
Snufiier uses the columrs of that paper to 
puff these very books into popularity. 

Occasionally, too, same gentleman 
writes a leader deploring the venality of 
French newspapers, and holding Figaro up 
to public contempt because a book may be 
pufted in its columns by paying so much for 
a notice. In these days, when readers are 
by an indiscriminating Vos 
racity, it is only natural that the panegyrist 
should be better paid than the critic, and 
so criticism declines and puffery increases, 
till Walter Besant is regarded seriously aa 
a man of letters and a raug-bag journalist 
is spoken of as ‘‘a master-mind”’ in the 
columns of a great daily paper. 


this 


What the Horns Soundce. 
From Macmillan’s Magazine 

There was always plenty of tongue, and 
men loved the ‘*‘ gallant chiding ”’ which se 
Last cf all, after 
ating of the water 
the thousand iratagems of tne 
deer, the by slotting and 
but mainly by honest hunting, run 
and he turns to bay. And 
then comes such av hullabaloo of horns ‘and 
halloos and baying hounds as never was 
heard—ail of it prelonged to the utmost, 
that every hound and every sportsman may 
come up beforg the dealing the deatr 
stroke. «nd then the horns changed their 
note and blew the hart, which etiquette 
torbade te be blown till that supreme mo- 
ment; auc therewith followed glaborate 
ceremonies for cleaning the deer and pre- 
paring for the worry, or, as it was ecalted, 
quarry (curée.) 
Finally, the 
next in rank ff hea 
above the hounss’ skillfully 
loud ” the master cried cut “ Dedew ” (Dead 
ho!) which was the signal zor bicoding the 
hounds and for 2 fr noise, 
“ Halloo every wigh 
the death’ is the orde 
they kept_on hallooing ¢ i 
was the rule that as often us man be- 
gan to blow, the rest should bea# him fel- 
lowship. ‘Chen came a fresh blast for the 
coupling of the hounds, with a pause of an 
‘“Ave Maria while’’ between the notes, 
yet another blast when the hounds went 
home, and a final concert led by the master 
on arriving at the hall. Thus the whole 
-ountryside knew when their lord had kiled 
his deer, and rejoived accordingly. 


enraptured Shakespeare. 
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ALL IS IN A NAME 


George Du Maurier in Punch. 
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THE TRUE CATHODE RAYS 





Prof. Crookes’s Celebrated Discovery as 
Related by Himself. 


ELECTRICITY IN HIGH VACUUM 


Plea for Existence of Matter in a Ra- 
diant State in Which It Differs 


Its Solid, Liquid, 


from 


and Gaseous Form. 


The great popular interest taken in the 
discovery of the X rays by Prof. Réntgen, 
both in this country and in Europe, has 
brought the phrase ‘ Crookes tube ” into 
prominence, because it was by means of 
a tube of this kind that Prof. Réntgen’s ex- 


periments were conducted. 

The experiments made by Prof. William 
Crookes with discharges of high potential 
electricity in glass tubes of high vacuum 
have become classical and mark the begin- 
ning of an epech which has been so brill- 
iantly crowned by Réntgen’s discovery. 
These results were first embodied in an 
interesting and lucid paper which Prof. 
Crookes read before the British Associa- 
tion on Aug. 22, 1879, at its annual meet- 
ing, held that ycar in Sheffield. 

The dark space at the cathode or negative 
point of a glass tube exhausted to a tension 
of a millionth of an atmosphere was first 
brought under the general notice of men of 
science in this paper. Crookes held that 
the discharge of rays from the cathode rep- 
resented matter in its ultra-gaseous or 
radiant state—a.theory still held by many 
eminent physicists, particularly in England. 
The late Heinrich Hertz carried these ex- 
periments a step further by demonstrating 
that the cathodic “‘rays’’ which would not 
pass through glass, mica, or,any other 
transparent substance would pass through 
metal foil. Then Philipp Lenard showed 
that after the cathodic ‘‘rays’’ were 
passed through an aluminium window in 
tie high vacuum tube, they retained their 
property of exciting phosphorescence in 
substances surrounded by the ordinary 
atmosphere, though the “ rays’? themselves 
could not be produced in air. It was re- 
served for Réntgen to show that another 
and totally different kind of “ rays,’’ which 
were not the cathode “ rays” of Crookes, 
Hertz, and Lenard, were produced at the 
cathode of a high vacuum tube, and had 
the remarkable property of penetrating 
Opaque substances without regard to their 
electrical conductivity. 

William Crookes was born in London in 
1832. He became an assistant to Hofmann, 
the distinguished chemist, in the Royal 
College of Chemistry, when he was only 
eighteen years of age. He discovered the 
rare metal thallium in 1863, and two years 
later invented the soda wumalgamation 
precess of separating gold and silver trom 
their ores. The Royal Society in 1875 
awarded him a royal gold medal for chem- 
ical and physical researches. He is the 
author of several practical treatises on a 
wide range of subjects, including u.. manu- 
facture of beetroot sugar, dyeing, calico 
and tissue printing, and select methods of 
chemical analysis. He founded The Chem- 
icai News in 1859, and in 1864 became the 
editor of The Quarterly Journal of Science. 
His account of electrical phenomena in high 
Vacuum tubes, the essential parts of which 
are here reproduced from his famous ad- 
dress before the British Association in 1879, 
is the best and clearest extant, and the 
perusal of it is calculated to give the gen- 
eral reader a thorough grasp of the whole 
Subject, and to lead him to appreciate more 
fully than before the probable nature and 
behavior of the X rays of Réntgen. : 

The title of Prof. Crookes’s paper was: 
“On Radiant Matter,’’ and the paper itself 
Was substantially as follows: 

“To throw light on the title of this lecture 
I must go back more than sixty years—to 
1816. Faraday, then a mere student and 
ardent experimentalist, was twenty-four 
years old, and at this.early period of his 
career he delivered a series of lectures on 
the ‘ General Properties of Matter,’ and one 
of them bore the remarkable title, ‘On 
Radiant Matter.’ The great philosopher’s 
notes of this lecture are to be found in 
Dr. Bence Jones’s ‘Life and Letters of 
Faraday, and I will here quote a passage in 
which he first employs the expression * radi- 
ant matter’: 
“Tf we conceive a change as far 
beyond vaporization as_ that above 
fluidity, and then take into account 
also the proportional increased extent cf al- 
teration as the changes rise, we shall, per- 
haps, if we can form any conception at all, 
not fall far short of radiant matter; and as 
in the last conversion many qualities were 
lost, so here also many more would disap- 
pear.’ 

‘Faraday was evidently engrossed with 
this far-reaching speculation, for three 
years later—in is8lJ—we find him bringing 
fresh evidence and argument to strengthen 
his startling typothesis. His notes «re now 
more extended, and they show that in the 
intervening three vears he had thought 
much-and deeply on this higher form of 
matter. He first points out that matter may 
be divided into four states—solid, liquid, 
gaseous, and radiant—these modifications 
depending upon differences in their several 
essential properties. He admits ‘hat the 
existence of radiant matter is as yet un- 
proved, and then proceeds, in the following 
series of ingenious arguments, to show the 
probability of its existence: 

““*T may now notice a curious progression 
in physical properties accompanying changes 
of form, and which is perhaps surficient to 
induce, in the inventive and sanguine philos- 
opher a considerable degree of belief in the 
association of the radiant form with the 
others in the set of changes I have men- 
tioned. 

“*As weascendfrom the solid to the fluid 
or gaseous states physical properties dimin- 
ish in number and variety, each state losing 
some of those which belong to the preceding 
state. When soiids are converted into fluids 
all the varieties of hardness and softness 
are necessarily lost. Crystalline and other 
Shapes are destroyed. Opacity end color 
frequently give way to a colorless trans- 
parency, and a general mobility of particles 
is conferred. 

““* Passing onward to the gaseous state, 
still more of the evident characters of bodies 
are annihilated. The immense differences 
in their weight almost disappear; the re- 
mains of difference in color that were ieft 
are lost. Transparency becomes universal, 
and they are all elastic. They now form 
but one set of substances, and the varieties 
of density, hardness, opacity, color, elastic- 
ity, and form, which render the number of 
solids and fluids almost infinite, are now 
supplied by a few slight variations in 
nh and some unimportant shades of 
color. 

“*To those, therefore, who admit the ra- 
diant form of matter, no difficulty exists in 
the simplicity of the properties it possesses, 
but rather an argument in their favor. 
These persons show you a gradual resig- 
nation of properties in the matter we can 
appreciate as the matter ascends in the 
scale of forms, and they would be surprised 
if that effect were to cease at the gaseous 
State. They point out the greater exertions 
which nature makes at each step of the 
change, and think that, consistently, it 
ought to be greatest in the passage from 
the gaseous to the radiant form.’—Life and 
Letters of Faraday, Vol. L., p. 308. 

“If, in the beginning of this century, we 
had asked, What is a gas? the answer 
then would have been that it is matter, ex- 
panded and rarefied, to such an extent as to 
be impalpable, save when set in violent 
motion; invisible. incapable of assuming 
or of being reduced into wny definite form 
like solids, or of forming drops like liquids; 
always ready to expand where no resist- 
ance is offered, and to contract on being 
subjected to pressure. Sixty years ago 
such were the chief attributes assigne’ to 
gases. Modern research, however, has 
greatly enlarged and modified our views 
on the constitution of these elastic fluids, 
Gases are now considered to be composed 
of an almost infinite number of small par- 
ticles or molecules, which are constantly 
moving in every direction with velocities of 
all conceivable magnitudes. 

“As these molecules are exceedingly nu- 
merous, it follows that no molecule can 
move far in any direction without com- 
ing in contact with some other molecule. 
But if we exhaust the air or gas contained 
in a closed vessel, the number of molecules 
* becomes diminished, and the distance 
through which any one of them can move 
without coming in contact with another 
fis increased, the length of the mean free 
path being inversely proportional to the 
number of molecules present. The further 
this process is carried the longer becomes 
‘the average distance a molecule can travel 
before entering into collision; or, in other 
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I am now about to call your attention. So 
distinct are these phenomena from any- 
thing which occurs in air or gas at the 
ordinary tension, that we are led to assume 
that we are here brought face to face with 
matter in a fourth state or condition, a 
condition as far removed from the state 
of ve as a gas ig from a liguid. 

*‘IT have long believed that a well-known 
appearance observed in vacuum tubes is 
closely related to the phenomena of the 
mean free path of the molecules. When 
the negative pole is examined while the 
discharge from an induction-coil is pass- 
ing through an exhausted tube, a dark 
space is seen to surround it. This dark 
space is found to increase and diminish 
as the vacuum is varied, in the same way 
that the mean free path cf the molecules 
lengthens and contracts. As the one is 
perceived by the mind’s eye to get great- 
er, so the other is seen by the bodily eye 
to increase in size; and if the vacuum is 
insufficient to permit such play of the 
molecules before they enter into collision, 
the passage cf electricity shows that the 
‘dark space’ has shrunk to small di- 
mensions. We naturally infer that the 
dark space is the mean free path of the 
molecules of the residual gas, an inference 
confirmed by experiment. 

“T will endeavor to render this ‘dark 
space’ visible to all present. Here is a 
tube, (Fig. 1,) having a pole in the centre 
in the form of a metal disk, and other poles 
at each end. The centre pole is made nega- 
tive, and the two end pcles connected to- 
gether are made the positive terminal. The 
dark space will be in the centre. When 
the exhaustion is not very great, the dark 
space extends only a little on each side of 
the negative pole in the centre. When the 
exhaustion is good, as in the tube before 
you, and I turn on the coil, the dark space 
is seen to extend for about an inch on 
each side of the pole. 

‘Here, then, we see the induction spark 
actually illumniating the lines of molecular 
pressure caused by the excitement of the 
negative pole. The thickness of this aark 














Figure 1. 
Vacuum Tube Showing Cathode 
Space ’’ in the Centre. 
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space is the measure of the mean free path 
between successive collisions of the mole- 
cules of the residual gas. The extra ve- 
locity with which the negatively electrified 
molecules rebound from the excited pole 
keeps back the more slowly moving mole- 
cules which are advancing toward that 
pole. A conflict occurs at the boundary of 
the dark space, where the luminous mar- 
gin bears witness to the energy of the 
discharge. 

“Therefore the residual gas—or, as I pre- 
fer to call it, the gaseous residue—within 
the dark space is-in an entirely «‘fferent 
State to that of the residual gas in vessels 
at a lower degree of exhaustion. To auote 
the words of our last year’s Presid2at, in 
his address at Dublin: 

***In the exhausted column we have a ve- 
hicle for electricity not constant, tike an 
ordinary conductor, but itself modified by 
the passage of the discharge, and perhaps 
subject to laws differing materially from 
those which it obeys at atmospheric vress- 
ure.’ 

“In the vessels with the lower degree 
of exhaustion, the length of the mean free 
path of the molecules is exceedingly small 
as compared with the dimensions of the 
bulb, and the properties belonging to the 
ordinary gaseous state of matter, depending 
upon constant collisions, can be observed. 
But in the phenomena now about to be ex- 
amined, so high is the exhaustion carried 
that the dark space around the negative 
path has become so long that the hits in a 
tube. By great rarefaction, the mean free 
path has become so long that the hits ina 
given time in comparison to the misses may 
be disregarded, and the average molecule 
is now allowed to obey its own motions or 
laws without interference. The mean free 
path, in fact, is comparable to the dimen- 
sions of the vessel, and we have no longer 
to deal with a continuous portion of mat. 
ter, as would be the case were the tubes 
less highly exhausted, but we must here 
contemplate the molecules individually. In 
these highly exhausted vessels the mole. 
cules of the gaseous residue are able to 
dart across the tube with comparatively 
few collisions, and radiating from the pole 
with enormous velocity, they assume prop- 
erties so novel and so characteristic as to 
entirely justify the application of the term 
borrowed from Faraday, that of Radiant 
Matter. 

Radiant Matter Exerts Powerful 
Pheosphorogenic Action Where 


It Strikes. 


*“T have mentioned that the radiant mat- 
ter within dark space excites luminosity 
where its velocity is arrested by residual 


gas outside the dark space. But if no resid- 
ual gas is left, the molecules will have their 











Figure 2, 
Three Kinds of Glass Tubes Displaying Different 
Phosphorescence. . 





velocity arrested by the sides of the glass; 
and here we come to the first and one of the 
most noteworthy properties of radiant mat- 
ter discharged from the negative-pole—its 
power of exciting phosphorescence when it 
strikes against solid matter. The number 
of bodies which respond luminously to this 
molecular bombardment is very great, and 
the resulting colors are of every variety. 
Glass, for instance, is highly phosphores- 
cent when exposed to a stream of radiant 
matter. Here (Fig. 2 are three bulbs com- 
posed of different glass; one is uranium 
glass, (a,) Which phosphoresces of a dark 
green color; another is English glass, (b,) 
which phosphoresces of a ‘blue color; and 
the third (c) is soft German glass—of which 
most of the apparatus before you is made— 
which phosphoresces of a bright apple- 
green. 

“There is one particular degree of ex- 
haustion more favorable than any other 
for the development of the properties of 
radiant matter which are now Galler exam- 
ination. Roughly speaking, it may be put 
at the millionth of an atmosphere. At this 
degree of exhaustion the phosphorescence 
is very strong, and after that it begins to 
diminish, until the spark refuses to pass. 
Radiant Matter Proceeds in Straight 

Lines. 


“The radiant matter, whose impact on 
the glass causes an evolution of light, ab- 
solutely refuses to turn a corner. Here is 
a V-shaped tube, (Fig. 3,) a pole being at 





‘ Figure 3. 


V-shaped Tube to Show That Radian 
Will Not Turn a Corner. seeagaee 





each extremity. The pole at the right side 
(a) being negative, you see that the whole 
of the right arm is flooded with green light, 
but at the bottom it stops sharp y, and will 
not turn the corner to get into the left side. 
When I reverse the current and make the 
left pole negative, the green changes to the 
left side, always following the negative 
pole and leaving the positive side with 
scarcely any luminosity. ‘ 
‘“‘In the ordinary phenomena exhibited by 
vacuum tubes—phenomena with which we 
are all familiar—it is customary, in order to 
bring out the striking contrasts of color, to 
bend the tubes into very elaborate designs. 
The luminosity caused by the phosphores- 
cence of the residual gas follows all the 
convolutions into which skillful glass-blow- 
ers can manage to twist the g . The 
negative pole being at one end and the posi- 
tive pole at the other, the luminous phenom- 
ena seem to de more on the positive 
than on the negative at the ordinary ex- 
haustion hitherto used to get the best phe- 
nomena of vacuum tubes. But at a 
hi exhaustion the phenomena n 
ales vacuum tubes when the inducti 
through them—an appearanc 
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ve the ordinary luminous phenomena 
—while the other is exhausted to about the 
millionth of an atmosphere. I will first con- 
neci the mcderately exhausted bulb (A) with 
the ihduction coil, and, retaining the pose 
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Figure 4. 

Two Tubes to Show the Different Behavior of the 
Cathode Rays in Medium and High Vacua. 
The Right-Hand Tube Represents 
the Highest Vacuum. 





at one side (a) always negative, I will put 
the positive wire successively to the other 
poles with which the bulb is furnished. You 
see that as I change the yes of the 
positive pole, the line of violet light joining 
the two ae changes, the electric current 
always choosing the shortest path between 
the two poles, and moving about the bulb 
as I alter the position of the wires. 

“This, then, is the kind of phenomenon 
we get in ordinary exhaustions. I will now 
try the same experiment with a bulb (B) 
that is very highly exhausted, and, as be- 
fore, will make the side pole (a) the nega- 
tive, the top pole (b) being positive. Notice 
how widely diuwerent is the appearance from 
that shown by the last bulb. The negative 
pole is in the form of a shallow cup. The 
molecular rays from the cup cross in the 
centre of the bulb and thence diverging, fall 
on the opposite side and produce a circular 
patch of green phosphorescent light. As I 
turn the bulb round you will all be able to 
see the green patch on the glass. Now ob- 
serve, I remove the positive wire from the 
top, and connect it with the side pole (c.) 
The green patch from the divergent nega- 
tive focus is there still. I now make the 
lowest pole (d) positive, and the green patch 
remains where it was at first, unchanged 
in position or intensity. . 

‘““We have heie another property of radi- 
ant matter. In the low vacuum the posi- 
tion of the positive pole is of every impor- 
tance, while in a high vacuum the position 
of the positive pole scarcely matters at all; 
the phenomena seem to depend entirely on 
the negative pole. If the negative pole 
points in the direction of the Row ive, au 
very well, but if the negative pole is entire- 
ly in the opposite direction, it is of little 
consequence; the radiant matter darts all 
the same in a straight line from the nega- 
tive. 

Radiant Matter When Intercepted by 


Solid Matter Casts a Shadow. 


*“ Radiant matter comes from the pole in 
straight lines, and does not mefely per- 
meate all parts of the tube and fill it 
with light, as would be the case were the 
exhaustion less good. Where there is noth- 
ing in the way, the rays strike the screen 





Figure 5. 
Pear-Shaped Tube to Show the Shadow Cast by 
a Maltese Cross of Aluminium. 





and produce phosphorescence, and where 
solid matter intervenes they are obstructed 
by it, and a shadow is thrown on the 
screen. ‘ 

“In this pear-shaped bulb (Fig. 5) the 
negative pole (a) is at the pointed end. 
In the middle is a cross (b) cut out of sheet 
aluminium, so that the rays from the 
negative pole projected along the tube will 
be partly intercepted by the aluminium 
cross, and will project an image of it on 
the hemispherical end of the tube, which 
is phosphorescent. I turn on the coil, and 
you will all see the black shadow of the cross 
on the luminous end of the bulb (c, d.) Now, 
the radiant matter from the negative pole 
has been passing by the side of the alumin- 
jum cross to roduce the shadow; the 
glass has been hammered and bombarded 
till it is appreciably warm, and 
at the same time another effect 
has been produced on the glass—its sensi- 
bility has been deadened. The glass has 
got tired, if I may use the expression, by 
the enforced phosphorescence. A change has 
been produced by this molecular bombard- 
ment, which will prevent the glass from 
responding easily to additional excitement: 
but the part that the shadow has fallen on 
is not tired—it has not been phosphorescing 
at all, and is perfectly fresh; therefore, if 
I throw down this cross—I can easily do 
so by giving the apparatus a slight jerk, 
for it has been most ingeniously constructed 
with a hinge by Mr. Gimingham—and so al- 
low the rays from the negative pole to fall 
uninterruptedly on to the end of the bulb, 
you will suddenly see the black cross (Cc, 
a, Fig. 6,) change to a luminous one (e, f,) 
because the background is now only capable 
of faintly phosphorescing, whilst the part 
which had the black shadow on it retains 
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Figure 6. , 
The Left Hand Figure Shows the Shadow of the 
Maltese Cross. The Right Hand Figure 
Shows the Brighter Phosphorescence 
of the Glass Previously in the 
Shadow of the Maltese Cross. 





its full phosphorescent power. The sten- 
ciled image of the luminous cross unfortu- 
rately soon dies out. After a period of rest 
the glass partly recovers its power of phos- 
phorescing, but it is never so good as it 
jas at first. 

wHere, therefore, is another important 
property of radiant matter. It is projected 
with great velocity from the negative pole, 
and not only strikes the glass in «uch a 
way as to cause it to vibrate and become 
temporarily luminous whjle the discnurge is 
going on, but the molecules hammer away 
with sufficient energy to produce a perma- 
nent impression upon the glass. 


Radiant Matter Exerts Strong Mechan- 
ieal Action Where It Strikes. 


““We have seen, from the sharpness of 
the molecular shadows, that radiant iatter 
is arrested by solid matter placed in its 
path. If this solid body is easly .noved, the 
impact of the molecules will reveal itself 
in strong mechanical action. Mr. Giming- 
ham has constructed for me an ingenious 
piece of apparatus, which, when placed in 
the electric lantern, will render this me- 
chanical action visible to all present. It 
consists of a highly exhausted glass tube, 
(Figure 7,) having a little glass railway run- 
ning along it from one end to the cther. 
The axle of a small wheel revolves on the 
rails, the spokes of the wheel carrying wide 
mica paddles. At each end of the tube, and 
rather above the centre, is an aluminium 
pole, so that whichever pole is made nega- 
tive the stream of radiant matter darts 
from it along the tube, and, striking the 
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Figure 7. 
Small Wheel in a Vacuum Tube to Show the Me- 
chanical Actton of the Cathode Rays. 





upper vanes of the little paddle wheel, 
causes it-to turn round and travel along the 
railway. By reversing the poles I can ar- 
rest the wheel and send it the reverse way, 
and if I gently incline the tube the force 
of impact is observed to be sufficient even 
to drive the wheel up hill. 

‘The experiment theref fore shows that the 
from the negative pole 
light object in front 
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8) is very highly exhausted; it has a 
negative pole at one en 
phosphorescent screen (b 
of the tube. In front of the negative pole 
is a plate of mica (b, d) with a hole fe) 
in it, and the result is, when I turn on the 
current, a line of phosphorescent light 
(e, f) is prepemee along the whole length of 
the tube. now. place beneath the tube 
a powerful horseshoe magnet; observe how 
the line of light (e, g) becomes curved under 
the magnetic influence, waving about like 
a flexible wand as I move the magnet to 
and fro. 

“This action of the magnet is very 
curious, and if carefully followed up will 
elucidate other properties of radiant mat- 
ter. Here (Fig. 9) is an exactly similar 
tube, but having at one end a small potash 
tube, which if heated will slightly injure 
the vacuum. turn on the induction cur- 
rent, and you see the ray of radiant mat- 
ter tracing its trajectory in a curved line 
along the screen, under the influence of the 
horseshoe magnet beneath. Observe the 
shape of the curve. The molecules shot 
from the cp ah pole may be likened to a 
discharge of iron bullets from a _ mitrail- 
leuse, and the magnet beneath will repre- 
sent the earth curving the trajectory of 
the shot by gravitietion. Here on this lu- 
minous screen you see the curved trajectory 
of the shot accurately traced. Now suppose 
the deflecting force to remain constant, 
the curve traced by the projectile varies 
with the velocity. If I put more powder in 
the gun the velocity will be greater and 
the trajectory flatter, and if I interpose a 


c) down the centre 





To Show the Deflection of the Cathode Rays When 
Near a Magnet. 





denser resisting medium between the gun 
and the target. I diminish the velocity of 
the shot and thereby cause it to move ina 
greater curve and come to the ground 
sooner. I cannot well increase. before you 
the velocity of my stream of radiant mvie- 
cules by putting more powder in my bat- 
tery, but I will try and make them suffer 
greater resistance in their flight from one 
end of the tube to the other. I heat the 
caustic potash with a spirit lamp, and so 
throw a trace more gas. Instantly the 
stream of radiant matter responds. Its 
velocity is impeded, the magnetism has 
longer time on which to act on the individ- 
ual molecules, the trajectory gets more and 
more curved, until, instead of shooting 
nearly to the end of the tube, my molecular 
bullets fall to the bottom before they have 
got more than half way. 


The Chemistry of Radiant Matter. 


“As might be expected, the chemical dis- 
tinctions between one kind of radiant mat- 


ter and another at these high exhaustions 
are difficult to recognize. The physical 


properties I have been elucidating seem to 


be common to all matter at this low dens- 
ity. Whether the gas originally under ex- 
periment be hydrogen, carbonic acid, or at- 
mospheric air, the phenomena of phosphor- 
escence, shadows, magnetic deflection, &c., 
are identical, only they commence at dif- 
ferent pressures. Other facts, however, 
show that at this low density the molecules 
retain their chemical characteristics. Thus, 
by introducing into the tubes appropriate 
absorbents or residual gas, I can see that 
chemical attraction goes on long after the 
attenuation has reached the best stage for 
showing the phenomena now under illus- 
tration, and I am able by this means to car- 
ry the exhaustion to much higher degrees 
than I can get by mere pumping. Working 
with the aqueous vapor can use phos- 
phoric anhydride as an absorbent; with 
carbonic acid, potash; with hydrogen, pal- 
ladium, and with oxygen, carbon, and then 
potash. The highest vacuum I have yet 
succeeded in obtaining has been to one- 
twenty millionth of an atmosphere, a de- 
gree which may be better understood if I 
say that it corresponds to about the hun- 
dredth of an inch in a barometric column 
three miles high. 

“It may be objected that it is hardly con- 
sistent to attach primary importance to the 
presence of matter, when I have taken ex- 
traordinary pains to remove as much mat- 
ter as ssible from these bulbs and these 
tubes, and have succeeded so far as to 
leave only about the one-millionth of an 
atmosphere in them. At its ordinary pres- 
sure the atmosphere is not very dense, and 
its recognition as a constituent of the 
world of matter is quite a modern notion. 
It would seem that when divided by a 
million, so little matter will necessarily 
be left that we may justifiably neglect the 
trifling residue and apvly the termn vuc- 
uum to space from which the air has been 
so nearly removed. To do so, however, 
would be a great error, attributable to our 
limited faculties being unable to. grasp 
high numbers. It is generally taken for 
granted that when a number is divided 
by a million the quotient must necessarily 
be small, whereas it may happen that the 
original number is so large that its divi- 
sion by a million seems to make little im- 
pression on it. According to the best au- 
thorities, a bulb of the size of the one be- 
fore you (13.5 centimeters in diameter) con- 
tains more than 1,000000,000000,000000,000000 
(a quadrillion) molecules. Now, when ex- 
hausted to a millionth of an atmosphere, 
we still have a trillion molecules left in 
the bulb—a number quite sufficient to jus- 
tify me in speaking of the residue as mat- 
ter. 

“To suggest some idea of this vast num- 
ber I take the exhrusted bulb, and per- 
forate it by a spark from the induction- 
coil. The spark produces a hole of micro- 
scopical fineness, yet sufficient to allow 
molecules to penetrate and destroy the vac- 
uum. The inrush of air impinges against 
the vanes and sets them rotating after the 
manner of a windmill. Let us suppose the 
molecules to be of such a size that at every 
second of time a hundred millions could 
enter, how long, think you, would it take 
for this small vessel to get full of air? 
An hour? A day? A year? A century? 
Nay, almost an eternity! A time so enor- 
mous that imagination itself cannot grasp 
the reality. Supposing that this exhausted 
glass bulb, indued with, indestructibility, 
had been pierced at the birth of the solar 
system; supposing it to have been present 
when the earth was without form and 
void; supposing it to have borne witness 
to all the stupendous changes evolved dur- 
ing the full cycles of geologic time, to 
have seen the first living creature appear, 
and the last man disappear; supposing it 
to survive until the fulfillment of the 
mathematicians’ prediction that the sun, 
the source of energy, four million centuries 
from its formation, will ultimately become 
a burnt-out cinder; supposing all this—at 
the rate of filling I have just described, 
100 million molecules a second—this little 
bulb even then would scarcely have emitted 
its full quadrillion of molecules.” 

‘But what will you say if I tell you that 
all these molecules, this quadrillion of 











Figure 0. 
To Show the Difference in the Path of the Rays 
When Deflected by a Magnet in High and 
Medium Vacua. 





molecules, will enter through the micro- 
scopical hole before you leave this room? 
The hole being unaltered in size, the num- 
ber of molecules undiminished, this appar- 
ent parodox can only be explained by again 
supposing the size of the molecules to be 
diminished almost indefinitely—so that in- 
stead of entering at the rate of 100 millions 
every second, they troop in at the rate 
of something like 300 trillions a second. 
I have done teh sum, but figures, when 
fhey mount up so high cease to have any 
meaning, an such calculations are as 
futile as trying to count the drops in the 
ocean. 

“In studying this fourth state of matter 
we seem at length to have within our 
grasp and obedient to our control the little 
indivisible particles which with good war- 
rant are supposed to constitute the physical 
basis of the universe. We have seen that 
in some of its proverties radiqgnt matter is 
as material as this table, whilst in other 
properties it almost assumes the character 
of radiant energy. We _ have actually 
touched the border land where matter and 
force seem to merge into one another, the 
shadowy realm between known and un- 
known, which for me has always had pe- 
culiar temptations. I venture to think that 
the greatest scientific problems of the 
future will find their solution in this border 
land, and even beyond; here, it seems to 
me, lie ultimate realities, subtle, far-reach- 
ing, wonderful.” " 





—Max Nordau has been telling an inter- 
viewer about his early life. It is no sur- 
prise to learn that Nordau was a »nreco- 
cious child. He could read at four, and in 
a stern and austere childhood this rae his 
only amusement. The first work of fiction 
which came under his notice was “ Mid- 

Easy,” which inspired him with 
ad — travel, which 
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| WHEN WE TAKE TO FLYING 





What, Has Been Done So Far in the 
Way of Aeronautics. 


WILL $100,000 TEMPT AN INVENTOR? 


Herr Lilienthal—Maxim—The Use of 
Wings—The Motors—The Screws 
—Ascending and Descend- 
ing Centres. 


“T want to know,” is about what the 


editor of The Aeronautical Annual asks, 
“why anybody should be Meclined to doubt 
the possibility of a man’s flying? It 1s 
granted that we have been trying to do 


some soaring from time immemorial. Will 
you, however, look at how slow has been 
the development of the bicycle? Why, it 
has taken eighty years of careful thought 
and experiment Wefore you get at the safe- 
ty.” The wheel, it is true, improved very 
gradually. Most of the modifications were 
but slight. It took years before foot cranks 
wereimagined. To-day what doesthe wheel- 
man say when he is at the top of his speed? 
Why, “wheeling is just flying.’’ Where 
comes in the analogy between the wheel 
and the actual flying machine? The main 
point is close. Both modes of travel are 
riding upon the air, though in one case “a 
small quantity of air is carried in a bag, 
and in the other the air is unbagged.” 

Can you, then, make a trip through the 
air? You can. Have the pluck and the 
inventive power of Otto Lilienthal of Berlin 
and then flight is perfectly possible. They 
are censorious critics who say, “ Lilienthal! 
why he only imitates the flying squirrel. 
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Before the Flight. 





He does some kind of a parachute business. 
He can’t fly up—though he may fly down.” 
The answer of the expert in the flying 
business is that Lilienthal can fly up—that 
is, when the current of air is favorable; 
that what Lilienthal has so far done is only 
the beginning; that his machine is not yet 
completed, and that when the necessary 
improvements come—as they must in time— 
flying will be no longer an impossible 
thing. 

Now fancy that, say in 1950, we have 
athletic contests, (that is, providing foot- 
ball has not killed all the collegiates yet to 
come.) Then we will have races in the air. 
How tame an insignificant then would be 
a foot race, or a boat race, or even a 
horse race. ‘“ The air,’’ writes Herr Lil- 
ienthal, “is the freest element; it admits 
of the most unfettered movement, and the 
motion through it affords the greatest de- 
light not only to -the person flying, but 
also to those looking on.” All you have to 
do is to go to a hillside with the proper 
slope, buckle on your wings, adjust your 
steering apparatus, take the necessary 
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jump, “ the powerful bound,’’ and off you 
are, and you may sail away for hundreds 


of yards. 

The art of flying, so this authority in- 
forms you, requires not only physical study 
but an acquaintance with natural phe- 
nomena. It is not likely that heavy or fat 
persons could put on the Lilienthal wings 
and flit around. No artist ever yet has 
made an adipose angel. Probably it would 
be only a slim person who could indulge in 
aerial circumvolutions. If you did not 
know how to manage your wings you might 
take a header, but nevertheless, Lilienthal 
says, the risk is but slight. The fatigue 
seems to be but little. ‘‘ One can fly long 
distances with quite simple apparatus with- 
out taxing one’s strength at all, and this 
kind of free and safe motion through the 
air affords greater pleasure than any oth- 
er kind of sport.”’ 

Herr Lilienthal gives the weight of his 
apparatus, varying as to the size, suppos- 
ably in proportion to the experimentalist’s 
avoirdupois, as ranging from thirty-three to 
fifty-five pounds. You must begin in a 
tentative way, until you are accustomed 
to be borne in the air, and be satisfied with 
short distances. Finally you will be able 
“to sail over inclined surfaces as far as 
you wish.” 

The two directions in which Herr Lil- 
ienthal’s experiments have been chiefly 
made were to sail through the air with im- 
movable wings, and, on the other hand, to 
attain the dynamic flight by means of 
flapping the wings. When the wind is 
light, it does not require much practice to 
go long distances without danger, but when 
winds are strong there are certain risks to 
be run. On the whole, we might say that 
gusty March weather was not the season 
which Herr Lilienthal preferred. Locality, 
too, might make it very uncomfortable for 
fliers, and the neighborhood of THE NEw- 
YorK TIMES, with its gusty corner, would 
be shunned by “ wingers” of the future. 

Studying the flight of birds, who throw 
themselves from elevated points into the 
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air, and then make free use of their pin- 
ions, man, when he starts to fly, will have 
to do about the same thing. A running 
start is necessary. Herr Lilienthal has 
had built at his house, in Gros Lichterfelde, 
near Berlin, an artificial hill fifteen meters 
high. With a light wind blowing in the 
roper direction, he can make a flight of 
500 meters. (The meter is 39.371 Bnglish 
inches.) The apparatus consists ‘‘ of wood- 
en frames, winglike in shape, covered with 
cotton twilling. The frame is seized by the 
hands, the arms resting on cushions, thus 
supporting the body. e legs remain free 
for running or jumping. The steering in 
the air is brought about by changing the 
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Maxim in natural and artificial flight are 
particularly worthy of attention. It must 
be remembered that for the work done by 
Mr. Maxim the Smithsonian Institution 
awarded him the Hodgkins Medal. Mr. 
Maxim by no means slights the many diffi- 
culties which are presented. He writes 
that up to the last few years nearly all 
experiments in aerial navigation have been 
made by men ‘not versed in science, and 
who for the most part have been ignorant 
of the most rudimentary laws of dynamics.” 
In fact, aerial fight and perpetual motion 
were regarded in about the same light. It 
is due to Profs. Langley and Thurston, and 
to Mr. Chanute, all of the United States, 
that serious attention has been called to 
the possibilities of constructing a flying 
machine. 

Commencing his study with apparatus of 
small size, Mr. Maxim reached certain re- 
sults which were favorable. When discussing 
the subject with Prof. Langley, the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian nstitution sug- 
gested that the experiments made had been 
heretofore on too small a scale, and that the 











1. The Start of the Maxim Machine. 
Wheel on the Track. 3. The Ascent. 
lifting power had not been sufficiently 
shown. If a flying machine was to be of 
any practical use it ought at least to carry 
aman. Some mechanical adjunct as a mo- 
tor would be necessary. Mr. Maxim then 
designed what he calls ‘‘a large machine.” 
His idéa was that its weight should be 
5,000 pounds, .but without men, fuel, or 
water; that the screw thrust should 
be 1,500 pounds, and that the total area 
of the planes should be 5,000 feet. With 
an expenditure of 250 horse power, he ex- 
pected to lift this machine and to drive it 
through the air at a speed of thirty-five 
miles an hour. The power added in this 
way would have made the total weight 
7,000 pounds. . By experiment he found 
that the amount of power to be used was a 
great deal more than he had anticipated. 

Studying the natural flight of birds, some 
of the books consulted by Mr. Maxim said 
that a bird was able to develop from ten 
to one hundred times more power for its 
weight than other animals. Certain au- 
thorities declare that no “ greater amount 
of energy is exerted by a bird flying than 
by land animals in running or jumping.” 
As far as the generation of power goes 
Mr. Maxim believes that a bird in this re- 
spect has marked advantages, but at the 
same time it was evident that a rabbit, 
when it ran, exerted in proportion to its 
weight as much power as an eagle. If a 
100-pound animal ascends a hill 100 feet 
high, that would require the development 
of 10,000 foot-nounds. 

The difference between four-footed 
animal and the bird in progress is, how- 
ever, another thing. The air through which 
the bird moves never is a fixed quantity, 
“because the medium in which the bird 
is moving is never stationary.” That air 
‘“‘is always moving up or down,” so the 
birds, gifted with some “ delicate sense of 
feeling,’’ appreciate this difference. The air 
then rises or falls in ascending and de- 
scending columns. It may be that over 
an area of ten square miles there are sev- 
eral such rising or falling columns. The 
bird feels the difference, appreciates it, 
and takes advantage of it. Mr. Maxim, 
whose powers of observation are of the 
keenest, had his attention called to these 
varying columns while crossing the At- 
lantic and when steaming in the Mediter- 
ranean. This up-and-down movement of 
the air must be theoretically correct. Some 
twenty to twenty-five miles above us the 
temperature ought to be at absolute 
zero. On the earth’s surface the absolute 
zero can be but rarely reached by the air. 
Then the warm air on the earth must be 
always rising in certain areas, while in 
other areas the cold air must descend. 
‘* Suppose,”"” writes Mr. Maxim, “that the 
local influence which causes the up-and- 
down, motion of the air should be suffi- 
ciently great to cause it to rise at the rate 
of two miles an hour, and that the wind 
at the same time is blowing at the rate 
of ten miles an hour, the motion of the 
air would then be the resultant of these- 
two velocities.”” The motion of the wind 
would be blowing up an incline of one in 
five. Take a bird which adjusts its wings 
properly; then ‘it could advance six miles 
by falling through one mile of air,” or it 
would be able “to rise as relates to the 
earth, while in reality falling as relates to 
the surrounding air.’’ 

The conclusions Mr. Maxim arrives at, so 
far as concerns these columns of air, are 
that they may be separated by even dis- 
tances of only 500 feet; that the centres 
of greatest action are not “in spots, but in 
lines, Which may he approximately straight, 
but generally abound in simiosetics,”’ and, 
lastly, that the bird seeks out these as- 
cending or descending columns of air. Mr. 
Maxim also thinks that there is great 
steadiness in the higher currents of air, and 
that the nearer the currents are to the 
earth the more violent or eccentric they 
are. 

It is in his mechanical consideration of 
artificial flight that Mr. Maxim is singu- 
larly instructive. Starting with the carbon 
combustion, as developing energy, the bird 
from its food makes from ten to fifteen 
times as much power for the carbon con- 
sumed as may be developed by the best 
steam engine, but if petroleum were used 
in the steam engine the latter would have 
at “least twenty times as many ther- 
mal units per pound as the ordinary food 
of birds.” He does not believe that by 
mechanical means we can imitate the mo- 
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tion of a bird’s wings, or that we should 
use these wings as a model in constructing 
an artificial flying machine. 

All artificial machines which are made 
for terrestrial or aquatic, motion, as loco- 
matives or steamers, must be immensely 
strong: and fairly heavy, and when the 
flying machine is built, its weight and 
en will have to exceed that of the 
bird. 

Innumerable were the experiments made 
with screw propellers unattached to any 
aerial machine so that Mr. Maxim could 
get at some satisfactory data. Finall 
he became satisfied that there was muc 
power developed by an advantageous form 
of screw. That was shown by the theoret- 
ical formula. These are his words: ‘‘ My ex- 
periments have, however, shown that with 
a speed of forty miles an hour and screw 
slip of eighteen miles an hour, a well-made 
screw propeller is 13.1 times as efficient as 
early experimenters had supposed and at- 
tempted to prove by elaborate formula.” 
The motor was the all-important subject. 
The gas engine was fairly heavy and im- 
practicable. The oil engine, using petro- 
leum, which would develop one horse power 
to every one and a half pounds of petro- 
leum, Mr. Maxim believes will answer his 

urpose, The recent success of the petro- 
foam engine for land carriages shows 
that Mr. Maxim was correct in his views. 

Studying the electrical motor, he was sat- 
isfied that it was too heavy for his special 
purpose, because to develop one horse power 
the weight of storage battery would be 150 
pounds. He is, then, of the opinion that 
so far ‘‘ we cannot look to electricity with 
any ‘hope of finding a motor which is suita- 
ble for the purpose of aerial navigation.” 

Briefly explained, Mr. Maxim’s aerial ma- 
chine is a large platform, about 8 feet wide 
and 40 feet long. Each side is formed of 
very strong trusses of steel tubes, braced 
in every direction with steel wira. The 
covering is of balloon material. There are 
two screws of 17 feet 10 inches in diameter. 
He thinks that he can increase their diame- 
ter to 24 feet. There are fore and aft hor- 
izontal rudders. It is in steering such 
an apparatus that the difficulty lies. It 
is the motion of the screws or propellers 
driven by the light steam engine which 
moves the machine. 

It is the start which is everything. Imi- 
tative of the bird, and how it launch 
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feet then sufficed to make the 
which ran on wheels, leave the track a 
eae See yy ag gt! at work. 

e all-important start 
Mr, Maxim has tried an air blast, but is as 
yet uncertain as to the results. As to the 
ifting by means of motion, on the railroad 
track, the machine rose visibly, but then 
there was a mishap. caused by the bending 
Bg ge Bu. it was conclusively shown 

Mr. xim was 

kien: working in the right 

When his improved machine is construct- 
ed, the principle being the same, the power 
of the engine will be diminished some fifty 
horse, and less pressure will be used. In- 
steal of mounting the machine on four 
wheels, only three will be used, with three 
rails. The track, instead of being on a 
Straight line, will be oval. It is at least 
Satisfactory to know that Lord Kelvin: be- 
lieves that Mr. Maxim’s experiments have 
proved that “ conditions were from twenty 
to fifty times as favorable to the aerial 
navigator as had heretofore been shown by 
accepted formulae, and that the whole 
mathematical question would require re- 
vision.”’ . 

Last December Mr. Lodge introduced a 
bill, which was read twice and referred to 
the Comittee on Inter-State Commerce. 
The purport of the bill was that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was to pay $100,000 
to anybody who at any time prior to 1901 
should construct an apparatus ‘‘ within or 
hear the City of Washington which would 
demonstrate to a committee appointed by 
the Secretary of War the practicability of 
Safely navigating the air at a speed not 
less than thirty miles an hour, and capable 
of carrying passengers and freight weigh- 
ing a total of at least 400 pounds.” Anoth- 
er section of the bill was to authorize the 
payment of $25,000 to any one who would 
demonstrate to a committee ‘ the practi- 
cability of safely navigating the air in 
ree flight toward any desired point of the 
compass for a distance of one mile or more 
in a descending line, the point of alighting 
to be not more than 66 feet lower than the 
point of starting.” No use was to be made 
of the buoyant power of any gas lighter 
than air. The bill still awaits Senatorial 
approval. If heretofore aerial navigation hag 
been, scientifically, at least, “a neglected 
science,’’ should this bill pass, unquestion- 
ably many men of talent will devote them- 
selves to the matter. 

The pioneer of aeronautical science is the 
kite, You may learn the A B C of it in 
kite flying. There you acquire first prin- 
ciples. You learn what is an aeroplane. We 
are far beyond the Chinese or the Malay 
kite, having invented certain flying ma- 
chines of our own, and the Hargrave kite 
seems to be in the lead. This kite has 
been flown in a wind which was blowing 
from thirty to thirty-five miles an hour. 
Mr. Lamson has a modified kite which he 
has raised to a height of 6,000 feet. In 
making a kite it is advisable to use black 
muslin; otherwise at a great elevation you 
cannot see it. 

In one of the late magazines an English 
engineering officer proposed using a kite 
with a man perched somewhere on it, so 
that he might overlook an enemy. It would 
take a very brave man to undertake a busi- 
ness of that kind. 

Those devoting their time and their money 
to aeronautical science are to some extent 
purists, and such words or expressions as 
** Daedalus,” ‘‘ Icarus,”’ and “ Nation’s Airy 
Navies,’’ and particularly that offensive 
headline, ‘“‘ Pilots of the Purple Twilight,” 
are tabooed. If it then should ever hap- 
pen that a man who has given expression te 
“Pilots of the Purple Twilight’? mounts 
with the reader in a balloon, consider him 
as ballast only, and to be pitched overboard 
if there is no bag of sand convenient. 
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LUKE HOLLEY, TREASURE-FINDER 


When the Ground Gets Soft He Will 
Pick Up a Couple of Fortunes. 


Luke Holley of 1,672 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, knows more about buried treasure 
and how to get it than any other man in 
the North. Mr. Holly is a colored man, and 
is one of the principal figures in Brooklyn’s 
largest colony of colored folks. He is a 
clairvoyant dispenser of charms, love po- 
tions, and lucky stones, and some of the 
more knowing among his neighbors are sure 
that he has other powers which should only 
be spoken of in whispers, such as the abil- 
ity to cast spelis. 

In spite of the possession of these powers 
Mr. Holley is a young man, not more than 
thirty-five years of age. He is tall, pleas- 
ant, smart looking, and has very bright, 
prominent eyes. He is from the South, and, 


though he cannot read or write, has 
brought North with him the learning of the 
Slave cabins. There are very few of the 
people living in Chicago Flats who do not 
bow to his influence and believe his utter- 
ances. 

A few weeks ago he anounced that he 
had a vision, in which he saw Capt. Kidd 
and a party of his men burying treasure in 
his back yard. He fixed the exact spot 
by means of a money rod, and soon had 
a large party of enthusiastic believers work- 
ing with spades and pick-axes. After a time 
the hole got so deep that a crane and 
buckets were necessary. The negroes kept 
digging till they got down forty-five feet, 
and only stopped then because the police 
forbade them to continue, being afraid that 
the earth would cave in as it was not 
shored up. 

Some of the white people of the neighbor- 
hood became excited by the search for gold 
and believed in Holley’s assertion that the 
vision and money rod could not be astray. 
The white men wanted to go about the work 
of excavation in a business-like way, with 
timber shorings, but the colored men sus- 
pected that the whites, if they got the gold, 
would not divide it fairly. They refused the 
proposed partnership. The hole has caved 
in just as the police thought it would, and 
Mr. Holley professes to have given up all 
intention of prosecuting the search in this 
particular locality. 

The writer called on Mr. Holley recent- 
ly, in company with one of his admirers. 
He was found in his ‘“ studio,”’ on the sec- 
ond floor of the house mentioned. The 
‘“‘ studio’ is the front room. It was dark- 
ened and there was some assumption of 
mystery in the furnishings—rows of botttes 
with nondescript contents, preserved toads 
and snakes, dried alligator skins, old stones, 
bones, sticks, thorns and a skull. 

The door of the studio was opened just 
as the writer was about to knock, and the 
wizard himself appeared. 

*“Come in,” he said. ‘‘I knew you were 
coming.”’ 

“ You’re a newspaper reporter,” he con- 
tinued, turning to the writer, ‘“‘and you 
want me to tell you about my business. Sit 
down and I will give you as much as I 
can.”’ 

‘Well, in the first place, how did you 
know what I am, and that I was coming?” 

“That is very simple. I am what is 
called a clairvoyant. I can follow my 
friends all over the city though my body 
is right here in this chair. I looked up my 
friend here and saw that he had you with 
him, also that you were a newspaper man, 
also that you were coming here.” 

It is only fair to the reader to say that 
the writer’s intention of making the visit 
had been known to several people for two 
or three days. 

Holley confessed that he had incited the 
people to dig forthe treasure. ‘‘ We would 
have got it, too, if the police had left us 
alone. I struck the stone that covered it 
twice. Treasure like that is dlways cov- 
ered with a large flat stone. But each 
time I got to the stone some one spoke 
and that sent the treasure further into the 
ground.” 

“How did 
money buried there?’ 
‘““] saw the men burying it.” 
“Do you mean you saw 
dream?” 

“By second sight.” 

‘* Anything else?”’ : 
Yes, Sir. I tried it with a money stick 
that was never known to fail.” 

Mr. Holley explained that Capt, Kidd 
buried a great deal of treasure in a great 
many places—sometimes at great depths, 
This was no trouble to him, as he used 
charms in digging. 

‘““Where did you learn about these mat- 
ters?’’ he was asked. e 

‘““In Charleston, Sir,’’ was his reply. “ Old 
man Johnson, who used to belong to the 
Governor, taught me. He knew everything. 
He had a lot of African charms he got 
from a witch woman who came from 

re.” 
be Are there any witches in Brooklyn?” 

Holiey smiled, and nodded affirmatively, 

“What can they do?” 

“Some of them can do most onze 
change children, give sickness, fill you full 
of pains, turn your money to old paper, 
give you bad luck. 

“Do they work among the colored people 
or among the white people?” 

** Mostly among the colored people.” 

“Have you ever before searched for 
buried treasure?” 

“Yes, Sir.’’ 

“How many times?” 

“Plenty times.” 

“Did you ever find any?”’ 

“Yes, Sir. I never exactly got it in my 
hands. It’s this way. here’s Fob ta ig 
thin about buried treasure guarding it. 
Soldiers. Sometimes they are like moles, 
sometimes like flies, sometimes big beetles. 
They're fighting you all the time, and even 
if you get the stone raised and see the 
heaps of goid in the chest underneath, they 
will turn it into something else unless you 
know what to say, and say it quick.” 
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Mr. Holley has discovered a great hones : 


of buried treasure out in Flatbush and 
‘other in Gravesend. Just as soon as 
moon is in the right qu: ter and th 














CRUEL SOUTHERN CRIMES 


Trial of the Murderers of a Revenue 
Collector in 1873. 


HOW SPIRITUALISM PLAYED A PART 


A Mississippi Seance Which Revealed 
the Whereabouts of an Impor- 
tant Witness—Details of a 
Barbarous Crime. 


Los ANGELEs, Ca!l., Seb. 22.—The murder 
of two schoolgirls, Blanche Lamont and 
Minnie Williams, in belfry of the 
Emanuel Baptist Church, in San Francisco, 


and the recent sensational trial and con- 


the 


viction of the young Sunday school officer, 


Theodore Durrant, for one of the dreadful 
crimes, have revived recollections and dis- 
cussions up and down the Pacific coast of 
bloody crimes of unusual circumstance or 
inexplicable motive or carefully concealed 
authorship. Several of the cases that have 
recently beer brought to memory might 
well have place in the series of interesting 
articles THe New-YorkK Times is publish- 
ing of famous trials of long ago in the 
Eastern States. 

The mori absorbing and remarkable 
murder triai that has been freshened in 
the memory of the people of this region in 
the last few weeks is that related by ex- 
Congressman and ex-United States District 
Attorney G. Wiley Wells of Los Angeles. 
In speaking of the long catalogue of un- 
usual legal points made in the recent Dur- 
rant trial, Mr. Wells said the other day 
that he once participated in a case where 
the motive of the crime was even more ob- 
secure than in the Durrant case. It was in 
Mississippi in reconstruction days. The 
case was started by an. investigation by 
the United States Grand Jury at Oxford, 
Miss., in 1873, and it resulted in the trial 
and conviction of one of the murderers of 
Internal Revenue Collector Dunn at Co- 
rinth, Miss. 

Dr. Dunn had been a gallant soldier in 
the Confederate Army and was a man of 
ability and especially popular with the peo- 
ple of all shades of political opinion. While 
an active Republican, he was not supposed 
to have a single enemy who desired his 
death. He occupied a cottage near the 
business centre of the little city. His bed 
was placed with the head near a window, 
and on the Sundey night when he was mur- 
dered that wincow was open, and to it 
some one crept with a shotgun charged 
with buckshot, pressed down the pillow with 
the muzzle of his gun, which was within 
an inch of the victim’s head, pulled the 
trigger, and blew his brains out. 

That Sunday right was unusually clear, 
and hundreds testified that they did not 
remember to have ever seen the moon shine 
as brightly as it did that night. A re- 
vival meeting was in progress at the 
African Methodist Church, and many white 
citizens and hundreds of negroes were de- 
tained at the church until nearly mid- 
night by the interesting proceedings, and 
Were on their way to their homes when 
they heard a muffled explosion which, 
whites and blacks testified, sounded like a 
gun discharged inside a barrel and a long 
way off. Not until next day was it discov- 
ered that Dr. Dunn had been murdered, 
and then no one could suggest a motive 
for the assassination of a 
officer against whom no charge of op- 

ression or unkindness to any one could be 

rought. 

During the investigation which followed 
the murder a motive was developed which 
caused suspicion to rest upon some of the 
most prominent and highly respected men 
of Corinth. One of the most desperate ras- 
cals in the community was a man named 
Mitchell, who had at one time been an elo- 
quent member of the Methodist ministry, 
but had become a gambler and an asso- 
ciate of the most depraved. But a few 
weeks previous to the assassination of 
Dunn, Mitchell) had shot down an _ inof- 
fensive negro nicknamed * Shanghai,”’. and 
for this he was avoiding the officers of the 
United States, ‘ Shanghai” being a witness 
in 2 case then pending. 

John C. Gillenwaters was Sheriff of Al- 
com County. He and his wife boarded in 
the Tishomingo Hotel. In Mississippi the 
Sheriff is also Tax Collector, and it was 
known that Gillenwaters was about to pro- 
ceed to the capital of the State to settle 
with the State Treasurer and pay him 
something over $6,000. The train by which 
he would leave Corinth would pass before 
daylight in the morning, and it was known 
that Gillenwaters had the money he was 
to take to Jackson in his sleeping room, or 
that he had said that it was there. In the 
morning, when he should have been well on 
his way, he announced that he had been 
chloroformed and robbed. The night fol- 
lowing, a negro barber, with his place of 
business in the hotel, was taken to a deso- 
late place a quarter of a mile southwest of 
the hotel by a body of disguised men and 
there beaten nearly to death to make him 
acknowledge the robbery and tell who as- 
sisted him. In fact, there had been no rob- 
bery of Gillenwaters, and the negro could 
make no confession. But he recognized his 
assailants, two of whom were younger 
brothers of the Sheriff, and, to save them- 
selves from prosecution under the Kuklux 
laws, all of them being clothed in the Ku- 
klux garb, his death was determined upon, 
and he was beaten until it was supposed 
he was dead, and the body was then thrown 
into a pond of water, to make his eternal 
silence doubly sure. 

Instead of drowning, the water revived 
him, and as soon as the would-be murder- 
ers had gone he crawled out of the slimy 
pool and struck out for Holly Springs, 
where Col. G. Wiley Wells, then United 
States District Attorney, lived. The next 
heard of the negro was when the United 
States Marshal appeared in Corinth with 
warrants for the arrest of all the parties 
the negro had recognized and.could swear 
were present when his murder was at- 
tempted. Then Dr. Dunn was depytized to 
act for the United States Marshal, and by 
his courage and fidelity to duty invited 
the hatred of the men arrested and their 
friends. But it was not believed that any 
of these men really fired the shot which 
scattered the brains of Dr. Dunn over the 
walls of the sleeping room. It was _be- 
lieved that Bill Mitchell had been hired to 
do it, being already in hiding for the murder 
of “* Shanghai,” and that he had eseaped 
to Western Kansas or the Indian Territory, 
at that time the refuge for Southern out- 
laws. Photographs of Mitchell were sent 
broadcast, and for weeks before the meet- 
ing of the United States Grand Jury Col. 
Wells and his Marshal, Col. Pierce, were 
following every clew, and clews were as 
mumerous as they usually are when a great 
crime has been committed by some per- 
gon or persons unknown, 

When the Grand Jury was impaneled, 
United States Judge Robert A. Hill gave 
its members strict charge to spare no labor 
or pains in discovering the assassins of 
Dr. Dunn. Subpoenas were issued by the 
hundreds. Mitchell had a large number of 
relatives in Alcom County, iss., and the 
adjoining county in Tennéssee. All his 
adult relatives, male and female, were 
brought to Oxford in charge of the United 
States Marshal, or one of his deputies. 
All of them were carefully examined as 
to their knowledge of the whereabouts of 
William Mitchell. There was not a doubt 
in the mind of any member of that jury 
that the air of the Grand Jury room was 
so charged with perjury that it could have 
been chopped off in solid chunks. In some 
cases the perjury was so palpable that the 
alleged perjurer was sent to jail to re- 
consider his answers to questions asked 
him. Nothing was learned as to the where- 
abouts of Mitchell. A crony of his whose 
name the writer has forgotten, but whose 
alias was ‘“‘ Red,” because he was red- 
headed, and all of his cuticle on face and 
neck and hands was as red.as a boiled 
beet, was then on trial for some. other 
violation of the laws of the United States. 

Matters were in this state at the close 
of the fifth week of the investigation. 
Nearly all the adult citizens of Corinth 
had been inquired of under oath as to their 
knowledge of this murder and the where- 
abouts of Mitchell. Not a_ particle of in- 
formation of legal value had been obtained. 
The persistent chase of clues had resulted 
in nothing. Just then something occurred 
of which no explanation is attempted here. 
The bare facts are given, with the positive 
assurance that there are several members 
of that Grand Jury living who will vouch 
for the substantial correctness of the 
strange statement. 

At the first election held in Mississippi 
after reconstruction a bright young lawyer 
named Donaldson was élected Prosecuting 
Attorney of Lowndes County. He was but 
mineteen years of age, but so popular and 

-eapable that he had no opponent, and 
was assured that the first Legislature 
would remove his disability of age, the 
only one which could be urged against 
him, and then he could qualify and serve 
his fellow-citizens, Some case in which he 
‘was interested as attorney had brought him 
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them had any knowledge of spirituaiism. 
Donaldson, in a joking way said, “I am 
a spiritual medium, Let us have a séance, 
and inquire of Dr, Dunn where Bill Mitchell 
is,’’ 

It was only a few minutes before six or 
eight members of the Grand Jury, includ- 
ing Major J. L. Wafford, the foreman; Col, 
R. B. Avery, the Secretary, and Donaldson, 
the medium, were seated around a table, 
with the light turned down until it was im- 
possible for one to recognize another b 
eyesight alone. Most of them felt as thoug 
they were passing through a_ cemetery at 
midnight, and a good deal like beating a 
retreat, when three raps answered Donald- 
son’s query if Dr. Dunn were present. 
What bothered the investigators most was 
the fact that the raps were not always 
on the table, but were loudest on the door, 
the walls, and the ceiling. The result of 
some half an hour’s questioning was the 
announcement that Bill Mitchell, instead of 
being hundreds of miles away, was seven 
and a half miles southwest of Corinth, 
which would locate him in the swamps just 
over the Tennessee line, and where it 
was known he had a number of relatives 
living. 

The morning after the séance Col. Pierce 
took the train for Corinth with no expec- 
tation of having an interview with Mitchell. 
However, this was a clue, and duty re- 
quired him to follow it as a possible chance 
of obtaining information if he failed then 
to get his man. The road from town to 
the Tennessee line, where the alleged spirit 
of Dr. Dunn had located Mitchell, was 
familiar to the Marshal, for he and Mitchell 
had had several running fights over most 
of it, and Mitchell had succeeded in killing 
one horse for Col, Pierce on a former occa- 
sion. When Pierce reached the residence 
of a relative of Mitchell on the edge of the 
swamp, he announced that he knew Mitch- 
ell was in the neighborhood, and begged the 
relatives to put him in communication with 
him, pledging hemself to meet him in the 
open unarmed, and to make no attempt to 
arrest Mitchell. The meeting was had, and 
it was agreed that Pierce should secure a 
pardon for Mitchell for the killing of Shang- 
hai, and then, properly disguised, Mitchell 
would accompany him to Oxford, appear be- 
fore the Grand Jury, and tell all he knew 
about the assassination of Dunn, the at- 
tempted murder of the hotel barber, and 
the failure to burn Corinth one night when 
Col. Wells and Pierce were there, and the 
intended murder of both of these Federal 
officers during the confusion. Finally, 
Mitchell was thoroughly disguised as a 
negro, captured by the Marshal for some 
violation of the revenue laws, was taken 
to the railroad—the train stopped between 
stations—and Pierce and his supposed pris- 
oner were locked in the baggage car,so'that 
they could pass through Corinth without 
the knowledge of any citizen. Not with- 
out good reason. Mitchell believed he 
would be shot to death in spite of the pres- 
ence of the United States Marshal, if it 
were known that he had permitted him- 
self to be captured, and was going to Ox- 
ford, where he could be brought before 
the Grand Jury. But his disguise was per- 
fect, and no one recognized him when cars 
were changed at Grand Junction. 

It was after dark when Pierce and Mitch- 
ell reached Oxford. Immediately a mes- 
senger was sent to every member of the 
Grand Jury announcing an all-night session, 
and ordering them to assemble in the jury 
room at once. This was in a second-story 
room over a store some distance from the 
United States courtroom. As soon as the 
members were in their places, all wonder- 
ing what had necessitated this extraor- 
dinary session, Col. Wells appeared and an- 
nounced that matters of such great im- 
portance were to be investigated that he 
would excuse three men, naming them, 
whom he did not care to trust, and advis- 
ing them that if they were found loitering 
in the vicinity of the building they would 
be taken in charge by the Marshal and 
placed where they could not betray the 
proceedings. They were instructed to go 
to their rooms at once and hold no conver- 
sation with any one as to any of the inci- 
dents of the evening. 

In a few minutes Mitchell, his face and 
hands blackened and looking like a dilapi- 
dated field hand, was ushered into the 
Grand Jury room, Many of the members 
were intimately acquainted with him, but 
until he took the stand not one suspected 
his identity. The story he told consumed 
most of the night. It was a history of 
crimes committed and crimes meditated, al- 
most equal in atrocity with the Emmanuel 
Church murder. But for a fierce rain- 
storm a portion of the town occupied by 
poor people, white and black, would have 
been set on fire in several places without 
giving the occupants of the frame build- 
ings any warning. As the burning was to 
be done about 2 o'clock in the morning, and 
the houses were constructed of pitchy South- 
ern pine boards, which would have burned 
like tinder, many lives would have heen lost. 
This barbarous crime was determined upon 
in the hope that Col. Wells and Col. Pierce 
would be assassinated as they were fleeing 
from the hotel, which was less than a 
block distant from houses which would 
have been fired. 

When Mitchell had concluded his testi- 
mony, and had heard read and corrected 
the few sentences where his meaning was 
obscure, and had signed the same, he was 
taken to the residence of Col. Pierce. and 
the members of the jury dispersed to their 
rooms. The jury assembled at the usual 
hour that morning. Several of the wit- 
nesses who had already been carefully ex- 
amined were recalled, some of them being 
brought from the jail. Fortified with the 
information obtained from Mitchell, not a 
single witness was able to hold to his line 
of perjury. Every one of them hastened to 
place himself as near right as he could; one, 
a boyish fellow, who had been brought from 
Southern Kansas, volunteering the informa- 
tion that the false story he had heretofore 
testified to had been drilled into him after 
he reached the town, and he had been 
warned that if he departed from his instruc- 
tions in any particular, he would be killed, 
though he might be under the protection of 
a cordon of soldiers. The testimony of Bill 
Mitchell was fully corroborated, and the 
jury proceeded to vote on the question of 
indicting those whom the evidence clearly 
implicated in the crimes committed and 
the crimes proposed, 

Then came a remarkable scene. Several 
members of the Grand Jury were intimately 
acquainted with all the parties whose guilt 
was to be passed on. Hamilton Mask had 
held the position of Mayor of Corinth two 
or more terms. John C. Gillenwaters and 
his two younger brothers, sons of a Cum- 
berland Presbyterian minister of wealth 
and distinction, had grown up in Corinth, 
and the younger ones had attended Sunday 
school and church with the children of 
members of the jury. Among the brightest 
and best-behaved of Corinth’s young people 
these were the last who would have been 
suspected of participating in a heinous 
crime. Put the testimony against them was 
indisputable, the witnesses the most unwill- 
ing who ever took the stand. The vote on 
the case of ‘‘Red”’’ was unanimous, and 
without comment. Nor did the cases of 
Mask and the elder Gillenwaters create any 
feeling. But the Gillenwaters boys were 
cried over by several who could not do 
otherwise than declare for their indictment, 
and who would have felt no worse had 
they been called upon to vote for the con- 
viction of a favorite son. All here named 
were indicted without a dissenting vote. 
Red was then on trial for some other crime, 
but was convicted for the murder of Dunn, 
he having fired the shot which killed him. 
The two Gillenwaters bovs were attending 
the court as witnesses. Whether the testi- 
mony in the case of Red gave them a point- 
er is not known, but before night they were 
away to parts unknown. Hamilton Mask 
was not present, nor’was John C. Gillen- 
waters. The indictments found by _ this 
Grand Jury for the murder of Dr. Dunn 
were never served on any but Red. He was 
convicted, and died in the Albany, N. Y., 
penitentiary before the nine years for 
which he was sentenced expired. 





The Dane at Home. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 

The Dane is a good fellow. One comes, 
I think, inevitably to this conclusion after 
a somewhat intimate acquaintance with 
him. His country also is not the tame, 
uninteresting tooth of land one is prone to 
fancy from the summary of it given by 
the geography books. 

To get in touch with the Danes and Den- 
mark proper it is desirable not to sojourn 
too long in the towns. They are called 
towns, these little red-roofed, stork-inhab- 
ited, stone-paved settlements of from two 
to thirty thousand souls. But really they 
are nothing better than tolerably develoved 
villages. The tone of existence in them is 
distinctly parochial and bucolic. Flocks 
and herds make noises in the streets, the 
people have mirrors affixed to their win- 
dows to give them sly yet exhilarating 
glimpses of the passers-by, and the stran- 
ger within their bounds is marked down in 
a moment, and becomes a most welcome 
topic of conjecture and an object for all 
eyes to fasten upon. They are so very 
rural, in fact, that the white mist, which 
in the gay Summer season rises about bed- 
time from the rich grass lands in the 
neighborhood, has no_ difficulty toward 
midnight in covering them with its film 
and keeping them (storks and all) as cool 
as it keeps the grass blades in the mead- 
ows. The one or two high chimneys 
in their midst must not be taken for indica- 
tions of iron works or factories. Thither 
night and day clatter the milk carts with 
milk from the farms for miles round; and 
in them butter is made on behalf of an 
entire district for shipment to England. 
if there is another buildi of some size 
in the place, you may sufe 
it is a slaughter-house. 
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Importance of Fortifications Again 
Generally Recognized. 


NAVY'SRELATION TOCOAST PROTECTION 


Experts Have Discovered that Ships 
Should Avoid Hostile Contact 
With Land Works—Com- 


bination of Forces. 


The design of this paper is to show the 
limits of action of naval forces in coast 
defense, accepting as a basis the generally 
approved plan that the manoeuvres of the 


sea fleet must be wholly strategic, while 


those of the must be 
largely tactical, with direct and permanert 
relation to the land works of the port to 
which it may be assigned. The view pre- 
sented is a military one, with no attempt 
to inquire into the proper distribution and 
combination of naval matériel nor to learn 
the special influence on nautical values of 
the sailor’s craft. 

At this late day it is needless to argue 
against a purely naval defense of our coasts. 
The agitation which led to this proposition 
grew out of qa mistaken notion of what 
was taking place abroad, and in the first 
flush of the discovery many wrong-headed 
but ardent supporters of the navy for a 
time sincerely believed in the possibility 
of a sole dependency on sea power for the 
protection of our coasts. One public official, 
high in office, triumphantly and publicly 
announced the supposed valuelessness - of 
land forts and the supreme reliance which 
the country should place in fleets for its pro- 
tection against a maritime foe. It presently 
became apparent that defense by fortifica- 
tions was far from being abandoned abroad, 
but that, on the contrary, new and enor- 
mously powerful works were being erected 
continuously; and, furthermore, naval ex- 
perts had discovered that not only should 
ships avoid hostile contact with land works, 
but that by their very design they were 
not intended for such use. 

Without the guidance of actual operations 
there must be uncertainty as to the true 
combination of forces and their organiza- 
tion for perfect coast defense. Many things 
of value may be learned from naval ma- 
noeuvres, and the late unequal contest in 
the Orient is not without its strategic les- 
sons. If the history of actual naval oper- 
ations needed verification in our own day, 
it has most fully received it in the naval 


peace manoeuvres conducted by the several 
maritime powers of Europe during the past 
five years. When these campaigns were 
directed with intelligence and vigor, wh2n 
there were no prearranged moves to de- 
prive fleet and squadron commanders of in- 
dependence of action, and when care was 
taken to approach war conditions as closely 
as possible in every particular, then the 
results shown should be regarded with due 
seriousness and given fair weight in the 
choice of a coast-defense policy. 

From history and from the story of these 
manoeuvres (which were designed to illus- 
trate actual situations in the defense of 
coast lines) the reader is strongly impressed 
with the following logical deductions: 

1. To defend successfully even a moderate 
length of unfortified coast line, a defending 
fleet must be strong enough to separate 
two or more bodies, each sufficiently 
large to break a blockade by the enemy. 

2. Should the enemy’s fleet be stronger 
than that of the defense, the latter dare not 
remain in port for fear of blockade. 

3. It is impossible for one fleet to mask 
another without being in actual touch with 
it; otherwise the attacker is lost and the 
coast open to surprise. 

4. A coast whose harbors are defended by 


harbor squadron 


defense vessels only is helpless against con- | 


centrated attack. 

5. For a successful defense, a defending 
fleet must be active in the offing, keep touch 
with its adversary, and heave fortified har- 
bors in which to refit, recoal, and obtain 
protection. 

6. Each 
base for 
enlarging 
giving it 
operations. 

7. And, finally, 
purely naval defense must have in each port 


fortified harbor is a 
an active, defending fleet, thus 
its theatre of manoeuvres 
more opportunities for detached 


strategic 


harbor-defense vessels, including  battle- 
ships, protected cruisers, floating batteries, 
and torpedo vessels, (as it cannot be known 
where the enemy’s attack will develop,) and 
in addition one or more powerful cruising 
fleets fitted to meet 
an enemy and to prey on ifS Commerce. 

If it be generally conceded that the de- 
termined policy of our coast defense will 
place this duty in the hands of both army 


and navy, there should be a distinct under- | caan, 


standing as to the limits of the part each 
is to take, these, by prearrangement, being 
made to depend on the strength and dis- 
tribution of each arm. To begin with, there 
is always a common objective—the ships 
endeavoring to obtain hostile control of 
the coast and harbors. Before any prob- 
lem, strategic or tactical, can hope for 
fair solution when two such distinctive arms 


bined, there must be a full and sincere 
study of the situation in a united council of 
the naval and military heads concerned. 
To that end the services should be brought 
much nearer together than they are at 
present, -in the discussion and study of 
coast-defense problems, not only to provide 


more intelligently for any future combina- | 


tion, but to become mutually informed on 
the capabilities of each branch of the de- 
fense, that each may know the limits of 
power and the conditions of maximum effi- 
ciency of the other. 


defense for line officers of the navy and 
artillery officers, to be given under the aus- 


pices of both services and under the con- ; 


duct of the best naval and military in- 
structors. The Naval War College, broad- 
ened and less exclusive; would offer a 
ground plan for such project. To be of real 
value, such a college should be under the 
immediate supervision of the War and Navy 
Departments, and the aim should. be, not 
only to instruct the officers of the two ser- 
vices in the best means of united action, 
but actually to prepare plans for defense 
against any possible attack from the sea, 
arranging definite combinations and drawing 
up all necessary orders to cause instant ex- 
ecution. As the material of both branches 
continued to accumulate and strengthen, 
these plans could be modified and rear- 
ranged to conform to such increase. 
Thus, not only would our country be pre- 
pared at all times against naval attack. so 
far as our means of defense would allow, 
but both services would be prepared to 
perform their parts with greater mutual 
confidence and less delay and confusion. 


As a minor means to this end there should | 
be a common code of signals, an easy means | 


of transmission of information concerning 
the enemy’s vessels from the ships to the 
shore, and some common method of show- 
ing location of real and dummy mine fields. 
In contrast with this suggested plan, we 
know that the ordnance construction corps 
of the two services have seen fit to sepa- 
rate widely in regard to calibres, ammuni- 
tion, and mechanism, making interchange 
or a common source of artillery supply im- 
possible. 

The defense of our coasts would seem to 
require: 

1. A fleet for strategic operations and 
blockade. 

2. Sauadrons for harbor and zone defense. 

3. Forts, batteries, torpedoes directed 
from land, mine fields. 

Special attention is here called to Head- 
ings I and II 

I—The Fleet. 


Modern practice seems to make the sea- 
going fleet a strategic factor in its relation 
to the defense of its own coast; and its 
exact employment depends on the compara- 


tive size of itself and the opposing fleet, 
the length of coast to be defended, the de- 
fensive condition of its harbors, the dis- 
tance of the. enemy’s fleet from its base of 
supplies, and the possession of coaling sta- 
tions away from its own coast. Other in- 
fluencing elements enter into this, but those 
named are sufficient to give a general es- 
timate of the value of a seagoing fleet in 
coast defense. 

Should our enemy have naval strength 
sufficient to induce him to take the offen- 
sive, then our plans must decide: 

1. Whether our fleet is strong enough to 
manoeuvre against that of the enemy. 

2. If strong enough, how far from its 
own base should it engage with the en- 
emy, this distance depending on defended 
coaling stations in the theatre of opera- 
tions. 

8. The defensive condition of our harbor 
and coast zones. 

These considerations lead us to the fol- 
lowing strategic values for our seagoing 
fieet in the assveoe of our coasts, the fieet 
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assist each other, whereby the weakness 
of one may lessen or be offset by the 
strengh of the other. In the latter case, for 
example, the fleet could still retain the of- 
fensive if the enemy have but little naval 
strength, such as in the case of Brazil, 
even should our harbor protection be slight. 

The ‘fleet would assume the defensive- 
offensive: 

1. When the enemy’s fleet is overwhelm- 
ing—all other qualities Seine fairly equal. 

2. When the fleets are fairly matched, 
but the enemy distant, and we having no 
coaling stations except at home. 

3. When our ports are poorly defended 
and the enemy active. 

The naval captains of an earlier age 
showed that a coast was never so weil de- 
fended by them as when they cruised off 
their enemy’s gs or kept in touch with 
his fleet. Possibly these methods have been 
modified to some extent by the leveling 
effect on national morale of modern armor 
and ordnance and the increased 1 gre 
of fleets on bases of supply. All history 
seems to teach that a fleet acting strictly 
on the defensive must sooner or later meet 
with disaster. 


Il.—The Squadrons. 


The composition of harbor-defense squad- 
rons depends so entirely on local condi- 
tions that no general, fixed value can be 
given them, Should the port be near deep 
water, and hence subject to bombardment, 
a certain class of vessels is needed to, form 
an outer line where the enemy’s battleships 
or armored cruisers are to meet. Again, 


where the character of the shore line for- 
bids extensive fixed defenses, as at the 
lower Mississippi, the defense squadrons 
should be proportionately increased and or- 
ganized to meet the seagoing fleet of the 
enemy. The organization of a harbor squad- 
ron would approach that of a seagoing fleet 
also when the channel was wide and too 
extensive for the effective use of shore 
guns, as the eastern end of Long Island 
Sound. 

It therefore follows that where strong 
works can be so placed as to fully protect 
a port from bombardment and the widths of 
channels are such that the fire from _ the 
land can be made overwhelming, the har- 
bor fleet can be minimized and the heavy 
battleships probably eliminated. Having de- 
termined by these limiting conditions the 
strength of any harbor fleet, it now re- 
mains to consider the probable use to be 
made of this force against an attack by 
sea. 

The design and movements of the enemy 
must largely govern the disposition of our 
harbor vessels, although they should not 
be so restricted as to deprive them of the 
power of the offensive should opportunities 
offer. 

The part the mobile defense should play 
may be described briefly in an enumera- 
tion of the phases which an attack on & 
harbor might take: 

1. Blockade.—Hostile. dispositions made 
for the purpose of blockade will naturally 
throw the burden of the offensive efforts 
of the defense on the harbor fleet. To begin 
with, the approach of the enemy’s fleet 
must be vigorously disputed, with the hope 
of delaying the complete establishment of 
the blockade and of compelling the enemy 
to reinforce his fleet. This may result in a 
weakening at some important point else- 
where, thus tending to make the blockade 
unacceptable to neutral powers. A large 
blockading fleet will have many vulnerable 
points, and, with the defenders’ more inti- 
mate knowledge of the coast, harbor exits, 
and mine fields, their interior lines and 
safety and comfort in stormy weather, the 
harbor squadron, actively and fearlessly 
handled, could embarrass or at least dis- 
tress a fleet many times stronger than it- 
self. Constant attacks along the whole 
width of the harbor will force the blockad- 
ers to occupy a broad front in order to 
close every point of egress, and the weak- 
ness that this might entail should be turned 
to good account. The scouting boats of the 
enemy must be met at all times, so also 
attempts on torpedo and signal stations, 
search lights, and, in fact, all the defen- 
sive preparations not under the direct pro- 
tection of the land batteries. The vessels 
most adapted to such enterprises would 
be torpedo vessels of about 600 to 700 tons 
and torpedo boats of 100 tons or less. They 
should be swift, noiseless, manageable, and 
with low freeboard. Their value under these 
conditions may be illustrated by reference 
to the performances of the 
Newport. Leaving the'land on a dark night 
in the full giare of a powerful search light, 


/ and continuing in it, she became invisible 


at 1,000 yards, although on the Cushing it 
was light erough to read by. Her move- 
ments wer inaudible at 800 yards, which 
is the ext .me but working range of the 
most effective torpedo. 

2. Bombardment.—When a bombardment 
is deliberately entered on against a defend- 
ed port, it is because a direct attack is 


| thought to be too dangerous, or, for topo- 


graphical reasons, unnecessary. No general 
attack being feared, the whole floating de- 
fense should be developed, even to advanc- 


| ing heavy defense vessels to within fight- 
| ing 


range. They should especially guard 
against the occupancy of any dead space 
which the shore might offer to the enemy’s 
ships, and not sufficiently provided for in 


| tt actices angements on land. 
a Power determined on a | the tactic al arrange 


3. The Run Past.—Active and determined 


oars ; | attacks t ine fields bs ions 
of commercial importance a strong fleet of | attacks on the mine fields and obstruction 


in a channel of fair width will be almost 
indications of an attempt to ~ 

The physical condition 
most harbors will require the column 
ing defense should make dispositions es- 
pecially adapted to meet such arrange- 
This formation is peculiarly weak in 


against the land 
works on the flanks; therefore, it would 
that to envelop’ the leading hostile 
ships with the whole power of the harbor 


must be directed 


vessels and to crush or delay the column, 


ought to prove most effective. This would 
be especially oes as the column is 
just emerging from the inner entrance of 
some intricate or narrow channel or just 
after passing through the mine fields, and 
before it has time to form up in stronger 


‘ , order. 
as ships of war and fortifications are com- } 


One of the principal dangers against which 


| the harbor fleet must guard is permitting 


itself to get mixed up with the attack- 
ers, and_thus paralyze the mine and gun 
defenses. This is even greater in the case 
of an attempt to run past at night or in 
mists where it might be impossible to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe. So _ serious a 
situation is this that some authorities in- 
sist on the heavy harbor-defense ships re- 
maining far inside the area of the land 
defense and taking the offensive only when 
their immediate waters are invaded. This 
would appear to be a waste of good fighting 
material, and it would seem that to fix hard- 
and-fast boundaries for the operations of 
the several means of defense is of doubtful 
tactical merit. The greatest activity on 


, the water must fall to the guard and tor- 


pedo boats. It is their duty to closely 
watch the enemy, report his movements, 
feints and tricks of concealment, prevent, 
if possible, his attacks on the mine fields 
and the removal of the obstructions during 
fogs and at night, and to defeat all at- 
tempts of his torpedo boats to steal into 
the harbor to attack the heavy vessels. By 
a thorough understanding between the land 
and water defense forces as to points of re- 
sistance, when objectives should be trans- 
ferred from the land to the water defenses, 
and the direction of the retreat or with- 
drawal of the defense vessels, if necessary, 
the heavy floating batteries could be used 
with effect at the outer harbor in conjunc- 
tion with the forts as easily as can any 
two groups of isolated land works. 

4. The Naval Attack.—The operations of 
the harbor fleet cannot differ much in a 
regular attack by a hostile fleet from those 
used against an attempt to run past, as just 
described. The preparations by the enemy 
will be more prolonged and irritating, and 
the attack made in broad daylight on the 
ebb tide. The formation will be compact, 
the heads of columns armored cruisers 
with powerful bow fire. Torpedo boats will 
be organized for special attacks on: the 
harbor ships, so as to draw their attention 
and to throw them into confusion. The 
natural counter to these dispositions would 
be the fullest development of broadside, 
raking fire from the harbor ships, a concen- 
tration of torpedo vessels against those of 
the enemy, and, when there can be no in- 
terference with the fire from the land, the 
ram should be used. In such engagements 
the tent aeeeges handy helms and quick 
movements of properly designed harbor 
boats would give them many advantages 
over those of the enemy, and these, added 
to a more intimate acquaintance with the 
harbor, should encourage a naval com- 
mander to attack fearlessly forces many 
times greater than his own. 

5. Combined Naval and Land Attack and 
Masking Batteries for a Land Attack.—A 
land attack, delivered by troops conveyed 
in ships, will scarcely be attempted in the 
presence of a strong harbor fleet. The 
harbor forts, in such operations, must re- 
main inert, any attack on them being purely 
in the nature of a bombardment. e de- 
fense vessels, however, should be doubly 
active and should assume the offensive 
against almost any odds. The rticular 
opportunity for the home fleet is during 
the debarkation, a moment when the en- 
emy is least prepared to resist effectually. 
The harbor vessels will probably meet, at 
the beginning, a portion of the hostile fleet 
especially told off to prevent their inter- 
ference, and here the situation calls forth 
the highest tactical knowledge, manoeuvre 
training, and morale. Independence of ac- 
tion must be given the commander of the 
home fleet, and even the advisabieness of 
the attack should be the result of his own 
judgment. 

The duty in harbor defense which must 
fall to the care of land works and their 
mine adjuncts has not been considered here, 
but in this presentation it must be plain 
that their responsibilities .must be higher 

sraver than any that’ can devolve on 
mobile Serenae. Ph shi 


Cushing at. 
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Religions Were Many and Clergy Few, 
Said Gov. Andros. 


DOOMSDAY BOOK OF NEW-AMSTERDAM 


A Return of All Heads of Families in 
the City in 1665—Another of 
1774—How the Town 
Grew. 


What New-York was like more than 200 
years ago is well illustrated by the report 
made by the Governor of the Colony, Sir 
Edmund Andros, in the year 1678. It was 
made to the home Government in reply to 


general inquiries concerning the state of 
the American plantations. By this we are 
informed that: 

“The militia is about 2,000, of which 
about 140 horse in three troops, the foot 
all formed into companyes, most under 100 
men, each all indifferently armed with fire- 
arms of all sizes, ordered and exercised 
according to law, and are good firemen; 
one standing company of souldiers with 
gunners, and other officers for the forts of 
New-York and Albany, always victualled 
in October and November for a year. Fort- 
resses are James Fort, situated upon a 
point of New-York towne between Hud- 
son’s River and ye Sound; it’s a square 
with stone walls, four bastions aimost reg- 
ular, and in it 46 gunnes, mounted, and 
stores for service accordingly. 

** Albany is a small, long stockadoed fort, 
with four bastions in it, twelve guns, suffi- 
cient against Indians, and lately a wooden 
redout and outwork at Pemaquid, with 
seven guns, said garrison victualled for a 
year, with sufficient stores. 

“There are no privateers about our 
coasts. Our neighbors westward are Mary- 
land, populous and strong, but do not live 
in towns; northwest the maques, &c., In- 
dians ye most warr like in all the northern 
parts of America, their trade beavers and 
furs. Northward the ffrench of Canada 
trade as well with our Indians; eastward 
Connecticut in good condicon and popu- 
lous, their produce provision of wheat, 
beef, and pork, some pease; or south 
bounds the sea, 

“We keep good correspondence with all 
or neighbors as to civill, legall, or judiciall 
proceedings, but differ with Connecticut 
for or bonds or mutual assistance with 
they nor Massachusetts will not admit. 
Our boundaries are south the sea, west 
Delaware, north to ye lakes, or ffrench; 
east Connecticut River, but most usurped 
and yelt passed by S’d Connecticut, some 


islands eastware and a tract beyond Kenne-. 


beck River called Pemaquid, &c. New- 
York is in 40d. 35m., Albany about 434., 
the colony is in several long, narrow strips, 


of which a great part of the settlement 
made by adventurers before any regulation 
by which encroachments withow patents 
which towns have lately taken, but by rea- 
son_of continual warrs no survey made and 
(qu. of the) wilderness no certain com- 
palacon can be made of tihe planted and 
implanted, these last two years about 
20,000 acres taken up and patented for par- 
ticular persons besides Delaware; most of 
the land taken up except upon Long Island 
a Se phe wey ang unless the bounds of the 

uke’s patent be asserted no er an- 
tities at hand undisposed. Brees: Snem 

‘Our principal places of trade are New- 
York and Southton, except Albany for the 
Indians, our buildings most wood some late- 
ly stone and brick, good country houses and 
Strong of their several kinds. Wee have 
about twenty four town viliages or par- 
ishes, in six precinct divisions Rydeings or 
Courts of Sessions. Wee have several riv- 
ers, harbours and roades, Hudson’s River 
the chiefest, and is about 4 fathom of wa- 
ter at coming in, but ‘six, ten or more 
within and very good soundings and an- 
chorage either in Hudson’s River or in the 
Sound, the usual roade before the towne 
and moulde. 

“Our produce is land provision of all 
sorts, as of wheate experted yearly about 
60,000 bushels, pease, beef, pork, and some 
refuse fish, tobacco leaves, peltry, and furs 
from the Indians, deale and oak timber, 
plankes, pipestanes, lumber, horses, and 
pitch and tarr, lately begun to be made. 
Comodityes imported are all sorts of Eng- 
lish manufactures for Christians, and 
blancketts, tuffels, &c., for Indians about 
50,000 lb yearly, Pemaquid affords merchant- 
able ffish and masts. We have no experi- 
ence or skill of Salt Peter to be had in 
quantities. 

“Our merchants are not many but with 
inhabitants and planters about 2000, able to 
bear arms, old inhabitants of the place or 
of England. Except in and neere New- 
York, of Dutch Extraction, and some few 
of all nations, but few servts, much want- 
ed, and but very few slaves. 

“No persons whatever are to come from 
any place but according to act of Parlia- 
ment with the Magistrates and officers of 
the Several towns or places are to take 
care of, accordingly the plantacions is these 
late years increased, but no general acct 
has been taken, So is not knowne how much 
nor what persons. Some few slaves are 
sometimes brought from Barbadoes, most 
for provisions, and sold at about 30 lb or 35 
lb, country pay. 

** Ministers have been so skarce and re- 
ligious many that noe acct can be given of 
children’s births or christenings. Scarcity 
of Ministers. and law admitting marriages 
by Justices no account can be given of the 
number marryed. Noe acct can be given 
of burialls, formes of burialls not being gen- 
erally observed and few Ministers till very 
lately. 

bs r4 merchant worth £1,000 or £500 is ac- 
counted a good, substantial merchant, and 
a planter worth half that in’ moveables is 
accounted rich, while all the estates may 
be valued at about £150,000. There may 
lately have traded to ye colony im a year 
from ten to fifteen ships or vessels of about 
together 100 tons each English New Eng- 
land and our owne built, of wh 5 small 
shipps & a ketch now belonging to New 
York, four of them. built there. 

““Obstruccons to improvemt of nlenters 
trade navigacon and mutuall assistance 
are ye distinction of collonies for our owne 
produce, as if different nations and people 
though next neighbors upon the same tract 
of land and his Ma’ties subjects, we ob- 
serving acts of trade & navigacon, &c. 

“ Advantages, incouragment, and improv- 
mt of planter’s trade & navigacon would be 
more & next neighbors of our own nation, 
the King’s subjects on the same tract of 
land might without distinction, supply each 
other with our own produce, punctually cb- 
serving all acts of Parliament for exporta- 
con and would dispose all persons the better 
for mutual assistance. 

“ Rates or duties upon goods exported are 
two shillings for each hhd of tobacco and 
1s on a beaver skin and other peltry 
proportionably, provisions and all else pay 
nothing, goods imported payes 2 per Cent 
except liquors particularly rated sometaing 
more, and Indian trade going up the river 
pays 3 per cent; there are some few quit 
rents, as also excise or license moneys for 
retailing strong drink, and a way house or 
public scale; all applied tg ye garrison or 
public charge to which it hath not hitherto 
sufficed by a great deal. 

“There are religions of all sorts, one 
Church of England, several Presbyterians 
and Indepeadent Quakers, and Anabaptists 
of several sects, some Jews, but Presby- 
terlans and Inde ee are most nrumer- 
ous and substantial. 

“ The Duke maintains a chaplain which is 
all the certain allowance or Church of 
England, but ples’ free eh to ye min- 
istry, and 1 places obliged to build 
churches and provide for a minister in 
which most very wanting, but Presbyte- 
rians and Independents desirous to have and 
maintain them if to be had. There are 
about twenty churches or meeting places of 
which above half vacant their allowance 
like to be from £40 to £70 a year, and a 
house and en. Noe beggars, but all 

oor are cared for. If good ministers could 
e had to go thither might do well and gain 
much upon these — 

When Nichols took possession of New- 
Amsterdam in behalf of England in the year 
1665 he wrote to the Duke of York: 

“That such is the mean condition of 
this town that not one soldier to this day has 
lain in sheets or upon. any other than 
straw:” It is quite probable that the in- 
habitants of the town were not disposed to 
exhibit their wealth to the cea J who had 
so suddenly seized upon them. In spite of 
Nichols’s report there were some very sub- 
stantial citizens of New-York at this time. 

New-Amsterdam in 1665 was inhabited 
almost solely by the Dutch. The admixture 
of French enots did not amount to 


ulation. 
datSease Sires ies 


the Dutch M 
Srove int ose who study 
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Franco Bron; Cor- 
de Milt, Allard An- 
t Ackermans, Jonas 


Kocks, Martin Crigler, 
nelius Van Ruyven, Anton 
tony, Frerick Arensen, Lys 
Bartelsen, Metje Grevenrat. - 

De Heere Straat (the principal street, now 
Broadway)—Lucas Andriezen, Dierck Wiggerson,. 
Paulus Leendersen Vandlegrist, Hendrick Van 
Dyck, Jacob Swart, Thomas Major, Abraham 
Pietersen, Pieter Simkam, Jan Fries, Jan Jelisan 
Kock, Jan Hend Van Gunst, Pieter Ebel, Paulus 
Turck, Albret Jansen, Martin Hoffman, Aaltje 
Unstaples, Barbara Unstaples, Jan Joosten, Adam 
Ongclebagh, Pieter Jansen, Adrien Andriesen. 

Aen De Straat Van De N. Revier (on the 
shore of the North River)—Jacob Leenderzen 
Vandiegrist. 

De Cingle of de Staat Wall (the walk at the 
city wall)—Jan Jansen, Van Langendyck, Jan 
Teunisen Molenaar, Jan Videt, Abraham Kermer, 
Gridtje Schoor Steemergers, Jacob Jansen, Dirck 
De Wolspinder, Barent Eghberzen, Pieter Jansen, 
Dirck Van Clyff. 

De Hoogh Straat, (the High Street, now a part 
of Pearl Street east of Broad)—Annekin Litsco, 
Jan Laurens, Andries Joghimsen, Abraham Lub- 
bersen, Remont Remontsen, Govert Lockesmans, 
Joannes Van Bruggh, Warner Wassells, Dirck 
Jansen Vandeventer, Jeremias Jansen Haydnaar, 
Abraham Clock, Isaac Bedlo, Evert Duychingh, 
Stoffel Hooghlant, Abiggel Verplanck, David 
Joghimsen, Asser Levy, Barent Cours, Arien 
Huyberzen, Wessel Evergen, Arent Isaacsen, 
Cornelis Jansen, Cornelis Jansen Plaquier, Cors 
Jansen, Hendrick Asueris, Joannes Nevius, 
Pieter Jansen Schol, Nicolaes de Meyer, Hugh 
Barenzen Clem, Walraven Clearhout, Freryck 
Hendryckzen, Alexander Stultke, Sybout Clazen, 
Adrian Van Laar, Aldert Conincke, Jacob Van 
Couwenhoven, Joannes Van Couwenhoven, Lam- 
bert Barensen, Hendrick Vandewater, Lawrens 
Vanderspygel, Walter Salter. 

De Waal (the Wall, now Wall Street)—Julian 
da’Honneur, Hendrick Obe, Balthazar de Haart, 
Carel Van Bruggh, Gerrit Jansen Stavast, Hans 
Stein, Sybrant Jansen Galina, Cornelis Jansen 
Van Hoorn, Adolph Pieterzen, Jacob Hendrick 
Varra Vanger, Renier Rycken. 

T’ Water (the Water)—Hans Dresser, Frans 
Jansen Van Hooghten, Nicolaas Jansen Backer, 
Samuel Etsal, Johannes de Witt, 
Van Ruwerwyck. Herman, Wessels, 
Gabry, Metje Wessels, Paulus Richard, Lawrens 
De Sille, Hans Kierstede, Jacob Laislair, Arien 
Appel, Daniel de Honde Coutrie. 

De Perel Straat (the Pearl Street, now the 
part of Pearl Street west of Broad Street.)—Pieter 
Wolferzen Van Couwenhoven, Hendrick Jansen 
Vanderveer, Jaques Cousseau, Pieter Aldricks, 
Thomas Comick Hendrick Bas, Gerrit Van 
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Proof Against England in Catholic 
Church Records. 


THE SPREAD OF SPANISH MISSIONS 


An Old Map of the Wast Century 


Which Is Against the British 
Claim—A List, in 1816, 
of Church Missions. 


The archives of the Catholic Church ip 
Romé are very rich in decuments pertain- 
ing to the European settlements in South 
America, where the priests of the Church 
closely followed in the footsteps of the 
early discoverers. It was only recently that 
some one interested in the early missionary 
work in what is now the Republic of Ven- 
ezuela stumbled upon a perfect nest of recs 
ords and maps which have a strong bear- 
ing upon the question which has been agi- 


} tating England and the United States. 
Jurien Jansen } 


Timotheus | roughly drawn maps sent by the mission- 


; aries to their superiors, telling of the estab- 


Here are documents, reports, letters, and 


lishment of missions, of their extension, 
and the territory they covered, and, in case 
of the maps, showing the topography. as 
far as known, of the country. The value of 

















Spanish Missions on Disputed Ground. 
The river at the top is the Orinoco, at the left is the Curox!, and at the right the letters indicate 


missions among tie 


tributaries of the Taruari River. 





‘Tright, Peter Cornelisen Class Bordnigh, Jan 
Gerrizen van Buyten Huysen, Wilkock Esterne 
Ginneau, Waldwyn Wanderveer, Tomas Franzen 
Karreman, Tomas Laurens. 

Aghter de Perel Straat (behind Pearl Street.) 
—Symon Barenzen, Jan Schouten, Isaac Greven- 
raat, Jan Evenzen Bout, Pieter de Rymer, 
Jan Dirckzen Mayer, Lodowyck Post. 

De Brower Straat (the Brewer Street, now 
Stone Street)—Frerick Flipsen, Renier Willen- 
zen, Matthews de Vos, Jeronimus Ebbnick, Isaac 
de Foreest, Oloof Stevenson Van Cortlandt, Jan 
Jansen, Van St. Obin, Isaac Kip, Frerick Gys- 
bersen Vandenbergh, Hubert Hendricksen, Evert 
Pieterzen. 

De Winckel Straat 
Whitehall)—Hendrick 
Juriaansen, Joannes 
Aegildius Luyck. 

De Brugh Straat (Bridge Street)—Corne- 
lius Steenwyck, Bareut Jacobzen Cool, Jacob Ver- 
mont, Jacob Teunisen Kay, Hendrick Kip, Senior, 
Jan Adriaanzen Suyvelant, Hendrick Wellemzen 
Baeker, Pieter Jansen, Pieter Nys. 

De Heere Graft (the principal drain, or 
canal, now Broad Street)—Cornelius Melyn, Am- 
brosius de Weetham, Teunis Kray, Simon Jan- 
sen, Lucas Dirckzen, Bartholdus Maan, Stoffel 
Van Laar, Class Pauluzen, Nicolaas Verbraack, 
Pieter Winster, Coonrodt Ten Eyck, David Wes- 
sels, Aaght Jans, Nicolaas du Puys, Joghim 
Beeckman, Jacobus Baeker, Albert Reunwick, 
Symon Felle, Adriaan Vincent, Teunis Davidts. 

De Prince Graft (the Prince’s drain, or 
canal, now the part of-Beaver Street east of 
Broad)—Boile Roelsfsen, Nicolaas de la Plaine, 
Cornelis Berenzen Vanderhint, Jacob Mens, Pau- 
lus Andriezen, Abel Hardenbrook, Thomas Lydo- 
wyckzen, Joannes Hardenbrook, Jacob Kip, Jan 
Arenzen Rutger, Freryek Hendrickson Boogh, 
Claas Tyzen, Denys Isaackzen, Willem Abrham- 
zen Vanderberde, Bay Roosevelt, Willem De- 
turnier. é 

De Prince Straat (Prince Street)—Albert Pieter- 
zen Swart, Daniel Verveelen, Gerrit Manate. 

De Beever Graaft, (the Reaver drain or canal, 
now Beaver Street, west of Broad)—Roelof Jan- 
sen Van Meppelen, Hendrick Van Bommel, Dirck 
Storm, Jan Jansen, Van Brestee, Eghbert Wanter- 
zen, Eghbert Meinderzen, Thomas Sanderzen, 
Teunis Tomazen Quick, Jacob Leunzen. 

Tl Markvelt Steegie (the Marketfleld Path, or 
Highway)—Claas Elslant, Senr., Isaac Abra- 
hamzen, Andries Clazen, Jan Van Gelder, Elsie 
Barens, Lambert A. Van Campen, Jan Adamzen, 
Jan Meinderzen. 3 

De Smee Straat—Myndert Barenzen, Geetie 
Jans, Jan Roelofzen, Joris Dopzen, Andries Rees 
Innuitje, (widow of Franz Clazen,) Willem 
Vander Schuyr, Andries Andriezen, Conelis Hen- 
dricksen, Gerrit Jensen, Van Aarnham, Jan 
Wonterzen. ‘ 

In De Smit’s Valey (in the Smith’s Valley, now 
William Street)—Tomas Hall, Abraham Lam- 
planck, Lambert Hoyberzen Mol, Abraham Lam- 
berzen Mol, Jan Vinge, Stoffel Elswart, Joost 
Carelzen, Herry Bressar, Widow Laurenzen, Pie- 
ter Laurentzen, Jan Aariaanzen, Cornelis Janzen 
Clopper, Pieter Hermzen, Pieter Janzen, Martin 
Clazen, Jan Janzen Bos, James Wel, Augustten 
Heermans. 

Buyten de Lant Poort (Outside the Land Gate, 
3roadway, Above Wall Street)—Dirck Siecken, 
Cornelis Aarzen, Peter Stoutenberg, Gerrit Jan- 
sen Roos, Jacob the Frenchman. 

There were, therefore less than 300 heads 
of families at New-Amsterdam at this time. 
This, however, does not account for the 
free negroes whom the Dutch had consider- 
ately placed on outpost farms, where 
they would be first attacked by the 
Indians if any should come to kill 
and pillage, as thcy did in 1655, when 
Gov. Stuyvesant was absent _with his troops 
fighting the Swedes on the Delaware River. 
The directory also leaves out the slaves, 
who composed about one-third of the popu- 
lation. It is fair to reckon that th» total 
number of people in New-Amsterdam at 
this time was about 2,000: i : 

After the British seized the New-Nether- 
lands, New-York’s amazing growth began. 
Here is a table which illustrates: 

Inhabit- 
Houses. ants. 
4 


now 
Arent 
Esnel, 


(the Shop Street, 
Jansen Backer, 
Depeister, Migbiel 


Inhabit- 
ants. 
8,882 
10,743 
21,863 
23,614 
33,132 


Years. 
1615 
1665...... 


300 
1678 i 


4'302|1790 
5,816 





English Gypsies. 
From Good Words. 

There are three brothers, Joshua, Esau, 
and Gus Gray. Joshua is tallest of the 
three men. Like his brothers, he is of thin 
build, but there is something in his move- 
ments that seems to tell of a vast reserve 
of strength in his slim, wiry frame. When 
on his feet he stands as erect as a guards- 
man, and there is a natural dignity in his 
carriage tha: is rare among the sons of 
men. His mouth is hidden by a heavy, 
dark, drooping mustache, which gives him 
something of the appearance of a Spanish 
don; but, though his demeanor is grave and 
self-possessed, there is marked alertness in 
the restless glances of his clear gray eyes. 
His dress consists of a long dark coat and 
vest, tight-fitting corduroy breeches, and 
light box-cloth leggings. He wears a small 
peaked cap tied up over the crown of the 
head, and a colored silk handkerchief fast- 
ened loosely round his neck. 

Esau and Gus are. not quite so tall as 
their elder brother, but their clothes are 
smarter and of a more pronounced pattern. 
The ends of Esau’s mustache are waxed 
to a point, and he grows a carefully trained 
imperial. While Joshua is content with the 
humble cherry-wood pipe, Esau smokes _his 
insubstantial cigarette. But notwithstanding 
these signs of tne times there is little to 
indicate degeneration in this swarthy rover. 
His reputation as a boxer is widespread 

the sporting fraternity of Norfolk 








these papers in such a case as the Ven- 
ezuelan dispute cannot be doubted. 

The documents which have a bearing on 
this matter covered a period from 1768 to 
1816. Most of the earlier ones were from 
the Capuchin missionaries of Catalonia and 
Arragon. While the gentleman who saw 
these documents was unable to make @ 
close examination, the custodian of the pa- 
pers told him that they clearly proved that 
England is in the wrong in asserting a 


right to the country lately claimed by her. 
They prove beyond doubt that the missions 
in the whole of Guiana were dependent 
upon Madrid and the Venezuelan capital. 
The maps are covered with notes explana- 
tory of the establishment and dependence 
of the missions. The following is one of 
these notes, written in Spanish: 

N. B.—By order of the King, the missions of 
Piocoa, Tipuana, and Casacoyoma are sent to the 
banks of the Orinoco, to the Indians of the mis- 
sion of Santa Anna, in the year 1768. 

One of the most convincing documents 
as evidence of the baselessness of Eng- 
land’s latest claimed line is an old hand- 
drawn map, made in the neighborhood of 
1770 by the old Spanish Capuchin mis- 
sionaries in charge of the church work 
along the Orinoco River. This map is 
nothing but one showing the location of 
the missions in the region near the Caroni 
River, but it shows that Spain had then 
extended her priestly work to the east of 
the line now claimed by England as the 
boundary of British Guiana. 

At the top of the map, which is here 
reproduced, the Orinoco appears. Near the 
centre the Caroni River makes its junction 
with the larger stream. To the right are 
the tributaries of what the priests who 
made the map call the Taruari River, but 
which is evidently; what is named on 
later maps the Yuruari. These tributaries 
are crowded with missions, and it is be- 
lieved that at least six of them are ia 
what England claims as her territory. The 
map is roughly drawn, but a comparison 
of it with the later-day maps makes 
identification | very easy. This, taken in 
connection with the proof that all the mis- 
sions were under control of Madrid, ap- 
pears to be a good point in Venezuela’s 
favor. 

Another document which goes far to 
prove the claims of Venezuela is a state- 
ment of the Catholic: Missions in Guiana, 
drawn up in 1316. The following is a 
translation: , 

Detailed statement of the missions of the Rev. 
Fathers Catalonian Capuchins of the Province 
of Guiana, presented in accordance with the 
tenth article of regulations for America, by 
the Prefect of the above fathers to the Right 
sms Father Damian de Olot, Commissary Gen- 
erai: 

Mision de la Purisima Comeprionde Caront, 
founded in 1724—Guayanos y Paragotos. 

Mision de San Maria de Yamartio, 
Guayanos y Panouayos. 

Mision de San José de Papapuy, 
anos, 

Mision de San Francisco de Altagnua, 
Guayanos y Caribes. 

Mision de San Miguel 
Guayanos. 

Mision de 
1737—Caribes. 

Mision de United States de Monserrate del 
Miamo, 1748—Caribes. 

Mision de San Fidel del Carapo, 1752—Caribes 
y Guaraunos. 

Mision de San Eulalia de Murucuri, 
Guaycas. 

Mision de San José de Leonisa de Ayma, 1755 
—Caribes. 

Mision de United States del Rosario de Guasi- 
pati, 1737—Aruacas, Caribes y Guaraunos. 

Mision de San Ann de Puya, 1760—Guaraunos 
y Salibes. 

Mision de San Cruz del 1761—~ 
Caribes. 

Mision de San Ramon de Caruachi, 763-~ 

1763 
1767— 


1730--- 
1733—Guay« 
1734— 
de Palmar, 1734— 


la Divina Pastora del Jaruario, 


1754— 


Calvario, 


Guayanos. 
Mision de San Antonio de Huichsatono, 
—Guayanos. 
Mision de San Pablo del 
Caribes. 
Mision de United States de Dolores de Puedpa, 
1769—Guayanos y Guayanas. 
Mision de San Felix de Cupuyuen, 1770—- 
1770— 


Cumamo, 


Caribes. 
@asoen, 
uaycas. 
Mision de San Bueneventura de Guri, 1771— 
Guayeas y Caribes. 
In witness of which, we have signed this press 
ent statement with our own hands, and sealed 


de San Pedro de Las Bocas, 


‘the same with our high sea] of office, counter-~ 


signed by our undersigned Secretary of chis, our 
Province of the Immaculate Conception of 
Caroni, this 13th day of October, 1816. 


J NCIO DE BARCELONA, 
FULGEN Ne a Me 


BROTHER SEBASTIAN DE IGNALDA, Sec- 
retary of the Mission. cut 
This document shows that in 1816 Gulana 
belonged to the Spanish colony of Ven- 
ezuela, which, a Httle later, threw off the 
yoke of Spain, as the missions indicated 
were hierarchically dependent on the 

Bishop of Caracas. 


ROMAGE. 





From The Spectator. 
He wrought his not pres gem 
To shine upon her br “ane 
She wore a thensent _ Jewels there, 
It shone among the . 
He coined his heart’s-blood into gold 


nim 


t ; 
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CURRENT LITERATUE 
“THIS DO si tidnainmnaiee OF ME” 


From Good Words. 


Lord Jesu, form that mind in us 
The Father found in Thee: 

What time Thy hands before Him wrought 
This sacred mystery. 


The love to God, the love to man, 
Thy sacred acts expressed: 

The joy in God ineffable, 
Which glowed within Thy breast. 


Thy faith, in death foretasting life, 
Thy zeal that knew not bound; 

Thy deep tranquillity and peace, 
In meek obedience found. 


Thy will for sins of men to bow 
Thy blessed head in death; 

The interceding tenderness 
Breathed on Thy latest breath. 


Let these be ours, then one with The, 
We worship God aright; 

And still prolong the Eucharist 
Of Thy betrayal night. 


Jesu! Thy Presence we discern 
By Thine appointed sign, 

We hear Thy consecrating Word, 
We see the Bread, the Wine. 


With Thee one worship we present 
Before our Father's face; 

And thus the richest marvel know 
Of Thy redeeming grace. 


To Thee, O Jesu, Son of God, 
O Father, unto Thee; 

O Holy Ghost, one God, one Lord, 
Eternal glory be. Amen. 

igi JOHN MACLEOD. 





THE LORELY (FROM HEINE) 


From The Spectator. 


{ wotna what’s this comin’ owre me, 
My heart is grown sae wae, 

An eerie and auld world ballant 

' Rings aye in my head the day. 


The lift’s turnin’ cool tae the gloamin’, 
Saftly the Rhine swirls doon. ; 

The bonny green hilltaps are glintin 
Like gowd i’ the westlin’ sun, 


Wha. is she, that glammerfu’ maiden 
On the steep gray craig up there? 

Her cleedin’ wi’ gowd it glisters, 
She kaims her gowden hair. 


Wi’ her gowden kaim she kaims it, 
And sings baith saft and clear 

A sang that gars ilka heart tremble, 
And dwaum atween joy and fear. 


The ferryman in his bit boatie, 
His heart is sae filled wi’ the sang 
He recks na the craig sae awsome, 
Or his boat that gaes swirlin’ alang. 


See noo, i’ the water he’s droonin’, 
His boat it is broken in twae, 
It’s the wark o’ the glammerfu’ maiden, 
The wark that she likes to dae. a 
- T. G. §S. 





Y Piggiwiggia Pyramidalis, &c. 
From The Quarterly Review. 

One point in the Latin scientific names is 
‘worth noticing: the help they often give to 
botanical students and gardeners. Many 
harmless jokes have been made about the 
long Latin names. The Spectator and The 
Tatler had many little hits at them; Crabbe 
tried to ridicule them, but not very effec- 
tually; Punch thas had many a good-natured 
laugh at them; Edward Lear in his ‘“‘ Non- 
sense Books” had delightful pictures of 
Baccopipia gracilis, Piggiwiggia pyramid- 
alis, Polybridia singularis, &c.; and in an 
article in this Review, in 1842, the subject 
Was discussed at some length, the attacks 
of the writer being less directed against 
Latin names than against the vulgar Eng- 
lish and French ones given by the florists 
to the garden varieties of popular flowers. 
But those who understand them—and how 
little knowledge of Latin is required is 
shown by the quickness with which half- 
educated gardeners catch their meaning— 
know that in these two names which every 
plant bears, there is often wrapped up a 
great amount of helpful information. Many 
of them give the geography; many tell the 
discoverer; some tell the geological forma- 
tion where, or the elevation at which, the 
plant flourishes. 

Latin and Greek scholars again are never 
tired of abusing the barbarisms of botanical 
nomenclature; but they do not sufficiently 
bear in mind that the object aimed at may 
often be better gained by not using classical 
forms, and that the barbarism does not 
arise from ignorance, but is of set purpose 
—‘*‘ Les nioms tirés du grec ou du latin par 
le savant suédois ne sont peut-@étre pas 
toujours ceux qu’un Athénien ou un Ro- 
main aurait faits, mais ils sont botaniques, 
scientifiques, destinés 4 toutes les nations,” 
A, de Candolle.) We agree with the Geneva 

onference, that where a name has got a 
fair scientific footing, it is better, though it 
may offend against pure grammar and or- 
thography, to retain it, rather than sub- 
stitute a new name of absolute classical 
purity. It is a fixed canon that the two 
names must be in Latin, not necessarily 
classical Latin, but at least Latin in ap- 
pearance. A large proportion of the names 
are Latinized Greek, and many are not 
even that, but are old names that are put 
into a Latin shape. The name of the ban- 
ana, Musa sapientium, looks like good Lat- 
in, and the specific name is so, and is de- 
rived from Pliny’s account of it, ‘‘ quo sa- 
pientes Indorum vivunt,’’ but the generic 
mame is Arabic. The name of the pepper 
tree, Schinus molle, might be mistaken for 
Latin, but Schinus is Herodotus’s name for 
a different shrub, and molle is the native 
Peruvian name of the plant. Datura is a 
true Latin word, but as a plant name it is 
from the Arabic Tatorah. 


Advice. 
From Longman’s Magazine. 

It would be impossible to adequately con- 
vey an idea of the splendid work which has 
been, and is still being, done at the Institut 
Pasteur, but I must, in corclusion, refer to 
those recent and brilliant investigations of 
M. Calmette on snake poisons. M. Calmette 
has succeeded in artificially procuring im- 
munity to the venom of serpents by gradu- 
ally accustoming animals to larger and 
larger doses of snake poison, the blood se- 
rum of such animals being endowed with 
the power of protecting other animals from 
the effect of this poison. ,In fact, M. Cal- 
mette has discovered a rational cure for 
snake bites, and its beneficent application 
is now only a question of time. 

“Le grand Maitre’”’ has passed away, but 
he has left a legacy behind which is imper- 
ishable, a memory of untarnished honor, of 
lofty aspirations, and of great achievements. 

His charge, delivered with so much so- 
lemnity to his fellow-workers when the In- 
stitute was first opened, might well be in- 
scribed in every laboratory, so appropriate- 
ly do his words express the spirit of true 
scientific investigation: 

“This enthusiasm, which has been kindled 
in you when young, keep it, my dear col- 
leagues, but give to it, as an inseparable 
companion, unflinching self-control. Ad- 
vance no theories, nothing which cannot be 
proved in a manner at once simple and 
conclusive. 

“Cultivate the spirit of criticism. By 
itself it is neither a generator of ideas nor 
a stimulus to great things. Without it noth- 
ing can avail. With it will always rest the 
last word. 

* This that I ask of you is what you again 
in your turn will demand of the disciples 
who gather around you, and for the investi- 
gator it is the hardest ordeal which he can 
be asked to face. 

“To believe that one has discovered a 
great scentific truth, to be possessed with 
a feverish desire to make it known, and yet 
compel one’s self for days, for week, some- 
times for years, to annihilate one’s self and 
strive to destroy these very conclusions, and 
only to proclaim your discovery when all 
the adverse hypotheses have been exhausted 
—yes, that is a difficult task. 

“But when, after many trials, you have 
at length succeeded in dissipating every 
doubt, the human soul experiences one of 
the greatest joys of which it is capable.” 


Pasteur’s 


The German’s Grandmother. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

What is called State Socialism, which is 
but Socialism pure and simple under 
the guise of a less distasteful name, seems 
to be in Germany an almost universally ac- 
cepted idea. The German will endure, he 
rather will invite, an amount of interfer- 
ence from the State which few Englishmen 


would tolerate. Almost everywhere the 
State has reached its hand; the bureau- 
sone or the men with the pens in their 
hands, as Mirabeau described them, lie like 
a dead weight upon individual freedom. 
There was much truth as well as humor 
in Heine’s jest, that an Englishman loves 
liberty «gs his lawful wife, a Frenchman 
loves it as his mistress, but that a German 
loves it as his old grandmother. And so it 
is that for many years past the tendency 
_ of German legislation has been in the di- 
rection of enlarging the sphere of the in- 

terference of the State. 
The old free trade policy which Harden- 
and Stein had has 


een to & t extent reversed. 
Ske a single example of this Ie 


£ = 


i ae remem: 


that remarkable series of enactments which 
compel] the insurance of the members er the 
working c against sickness, accidents, 
and old age. 


Mutual Fire Insurance. 


Frém The Contemporary Review. 

Successful examples of partial mutual fire 
insuranee on the part of public bodies al- 
ready exist, and in several cantons in 
Switzerland and in parts of Germany public 
fire insurance is in operation. At first sight 
nothing would seem more natural, logical, 
economical, and, in the end, more bene- 
ficial to the whole community than that the 
same authority which maintains the fire 
brigade and bears the cost of fire prevention 
should also deal with fire insurance. The 


risks of fire are being decreased every year 
at the public expense. New building regula- 
tions are put in force, safer materials 
used in the construction of houses, pre- 
cautions against fire increased, and the ma- 
chinery for extinguishing outbreaks is per- 
fected. All the expense undertaken by the 
public authorities and_ private individuals 
lessens the number of fires. It should be in 
no one’s interest that fires occur. The de- 
struction of a building is always a loss toa 
community which the transference of a 
sum of money from a fire insurance com- 
pany to an individual does not replace. 
The object to be kept in view is, there- 
fore, to make fires impossible, or to reduce 
the number to a minimum. This could be 
done much better if the fire insurance au~ 
thorities were also the fire prevention au- 
thorities, as the interests of the two are 
indissolubly bound up together. As a mat- 
ter of fact, such a combination existed in 
London not many years ago, although not 
in a form which safeguarded common in- 
terests. oe 

The fire brigade was owned and main. 
tained by the fire insurance companies. 
At one time each leading fire insurance 
company had its own fire brigade, and riva: 
brigades used to run races to the scene of 
fires—the first object to be ascertained being 
whether the property was insured or not, 
and, if so, in what office, and not what 
were the best means of extinction. This 
was an element which influenced very con- 
siderably the action of the brigades, and 
even after the companies combined it is 
said that they discriminated between in- 
sured or non-insured properties when a 
fire occurred. The forces maintained by the 
insurance companies were, however, a great 
improvement on the means of extinguish- 
ing fires which previously existed in the 
metropolis. Each parish had a parochial, or 
Bumble, brigade, but so slow of action that 
if by any chance they got to a fire before it 
had burned itself out, they were not likely to 
extinguish it without much voluntary as- 
sistance. Other towns were more fortunate 
than London, as, long before it had super- 
seded Bumble and his bucket and the ill- 
organized and rival insurance companies 
brigades it possessed a force of trained 
men in connection with the police service 
for fire protection. It was not until 1865 
that it was decided to make the combined 
fire brigades of the insurance companies in 
London a public force under the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Before that time the public had ‘made a 
contribution toward the support of the in- 
surance companies’ brigades. Now the fire 
insurance companies make an annual pay- 
ment toward the publicly supported service, 
but that payment does not, as it should 
do, increase in the same proportion as the 
expenses of the force. 


The Honest Dane. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 

“‘T like all the Danes, from the profession- 
alists, as they are called, to the stolid little 
country children who ‘cap’ so assiduously 
to the stranger man. But with this pro- 
viso: that they have not adulterated their 
native character with too much of the tinct- 
ure of cosmopolitanism, The American Dane 
is often a highly unpleasing specimen of 
aman. He has assimilated perforce much 
of the vulgarity and dollar worship so com- 
mon across the Atlantic, and he openly de- 
spises his untraveled compatriots for their 
simplicity and contentment in that state 
of life in which circumstances and their 
own want of enterprise have fixed them. 
The genuine Dane would, I believe, rather 
die than cheat his fellow-man, and espe- 
cially a stranger. But your emigrant Dane, 
home for a holiday from Iowa or Minne- 
sota, or, worse still, returned as incapable, 
is quite another pair of shoes. Withal, 
if English traders in Danish butter and 
meat, and English importers of cycles to 
this excellent cycling country are to be be- 
lieved, in all honest dealing the Danish 
trader is as keen for his own interests as 
he ought to be for the sake of his self- 
respect. 

‘““We are not rich here in Denmark,” 
said to me a stalwart farmer who had 
been coaxed into my room at a wayside inn 
merely because he had a little English; 
“but we do not spend much.” He and his 
household (a large one) ate margarine. All 
his butter went to England. His pleasures 
at the inn of an evening were not of the 
costly kind; a penny cup of coffee or a three 
halfpenny bottle of lager beer, with perhaps 
a cigar at five for two pence. He disa- 
bused my mind of the idea that his country 
is lightly taxed, and that it knows next 
to nothing of trials like ours under the 
poor laws. I was sorry to hear, moreover, 
that there are wicked old men in Denmark 
who assign their property to their children 
and play the pauper, throwing themselves 
upon their native parish, which is then 
bound to maintain them. They cannot be 
numerous, however. And the same may be 
said of the privileged estates of certain 
notorious individuals, which pay nothing 
toward the burdens of the State, The Dane 
loves fair treatment, and he would feel more 
affection for good (if despotic) King Chris- 
tian IX. if he would remedy these unde- 
niable grievances. 


Elder Tree Superstitions, 


From Notes and Queries. 

The traditions attached to this tree are 
very numerous and widespread, from the 
days of Pliny downward. The fancy or 
belief that Judas hung himself upon an 
elder tree, which will be found in Gerarde 
and many old herbalists and poets, Ben 
Johnson among them, of course, gave the 
name to the purplish-brown fungus which 
grows on its bark under the title of 
* Judas’s ear,’”’ which Coles refers to as 
“Jewes Eare, called in Latin Fungus 
sambucinus and Auricula judae.” The plant 
appears to have had in England the old 
cognomen of pipe tree or bour tree, and in 
Scotland bore tree, no doubt from the 
facility with which pipes or tubes for 
musical or other purposes have always been 
made by pushing out the pith from the 
younger branches. We seem to get the 
name from the Dutch holder, with the Ger- 
mans hohlunder, sureau with the French, 
in Holland vlierboom, Italian sambuco, Rus- 
sian busina, and Spanish sauco. 

The spiced wine so almost universally 
made from the berries in country districts 
and the medicinal virtues attributed—an 
not without reason—to very many prepara- 
tions made from its bark, shoots, leaves, 
and roots by country folk from time im- 
memorial, and a proportion of which are 
found in the pharmacopoeia, have doubt- 
less made it a popular plant, and gathered 
around it many of the superstitions, tales, 
and even enhanced the virtues it is said to 
possess. At ail events, in nearly every 
county in England its praises can be heard, 
and wonderous tales in connection with it 
will be found to exist. 


“ After You, Gentlemen.” 


From Temple Bar. 

The French, at Fontenoy, sheltered by the 
ridge, could scarcely believe their eyes at 
the sight of the English gunners slewing 
round their pieces to cover them. When 
they at length realized that it was one of 
the enemy’s and not one of their own bat- 
teries, the officers of the Gardes Francais 
rushed to the head of their men, shouting 
to them to deploy and charge the cannon. 
Almost at the same moment the Grenadiers 
cleared the hilltop, and began to descend 
upon them. It was then that there occurred 
that wonderful meeting which has charmed 
so many generations of readers. 
Every one knows the description of the 
scene for which Voltaire was indebted to 
d’Argenson, How the French officers, in 
their biue and silver coats and their iong 
scarlet vests and stockings, waited the ap- 
proach of the Grenadiers, hatin hand; how 
the redcoats doffed their marvelous shield- 
fronted caps, while Lord Charles Hay bowed 
to the opposing line, with the words, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen of the French Guard, Pieace to fire 
first!’’ to which the Comte d’Anteroche re- 
plied, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, we never fire first; fire 
yourselves!’’ Such was a battle of the 
grand age as pictured by the aristocrat who 
saw the universe reflected in the mirrors 
of the Oeil de Boeuf; but in the Lothian 

pers there is a yellow letter, written by 

ay, in hospital, after the action, which 
gives a ruder, and, it is to be feared, more 
natural, version of the story. 


Short History of the Ballet, 
From The Saturday Review. 

Like all dancing, the root of the ballet is 
to be found in prehistoric times, but Italy 
was the home where its growth became 
coincident with the development of the 
opera. With the Medici it was imported 
into France, and flourished as a Court en- 
tertainment under Catharine de Medici. 
As the ; 
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WAFFLES, 


by Miss Juliet Corson, 
Founder of the New York Cooking School. 


Separate the yolks. of six 
eggs and beat them to a cream. 
Melt two tablespoonfuls of 
butter in a pint and a half of 
warm milk. Sift two heaped 
teaspoonfuls of Cleveland’s 
baking powder and one of salt 
with a pint of flour. If the 
waffles are wanted sweet dis- 
solve a tablespoonful of sugar 
in the milk. Beat the flour 
with the other ingredients, 
using enough to make a batter 
thick enough to hold a drop 
let fall from the mixing spoon. 
Then quickly beat the whites 
to a stiff froth, stir them into 
the batter, and at once bake 
the waffles in a hot buttered 
waffle iron. Serve them hot, 
dusted with fine sugar. 





musician, and it used to be put on the 
Stage by some noble patron of the arts. 
Princes of the roya! blood frequently took 
part in the performance—Louis XIII., to 
wit, and Henri IV., who had a special 
dancing room built in the Arsenal. Even 
Le Roi Soleil did not deem it beneath his 
dignity to impersonate various characters 
in the ballet, until he was prevented by 
his growing corpulence. 

Gaetan Vestris, who styled himself in 
Provencal dialect ‘“‘le diou de la danse,” 
brought the ballet to its perfection, and, 
when age disabled him, his son Auguste 
was a worthy successor. Mlle. Camary 
danced with the father, while Madeleine 
Guimard, the protectress of David the 
painter, was a contemporary of the son. 
This century was a quarter gone before 
the golden age of the ballet in London. 
Great things, however, were done at her 
Majesty’s Theatre in early Victorian days. 
“* Giselle ’’ was the united work of Heine, 
Théophile Gautier, and Adolphe Adam, and 
the premiére danseuse was Carlotta Grisi. 
She was succeeded by Fanny Elssler and 
Taglioni, who was immortalized by Thack- 
eray and was alive not many years ago. 


. An Amphibious Craft, 

From Chambers’s Journal. 
The craft constructed in Sweden by Mr. 
Ljunggren of Christianstad for Lector C. J. 
Magrell of Boras, the inventor, has a length 
of 46 feet, with 9 feet 6 inches beam, the 
draught varying from 3 feet to 8 feet 6 
inches. The weight, when empty, is eleven 
and a half tons, and when loaded with 
Seventy passengers, her full complement, 
fifteen tons. The vessel is of the flat-bot- 
tomed type, and full both fore and aft; the 
engines, which are twenty-seven ingicated 
horse power, being adjusted to work both 
the screw at the stern and a pair of ordin- 
ary railway wheels on an axle at the bow. 
A similar pair of wheels are at the stern, 
but are not actuated by the engine. 
The gauge of the railway crossing the 
strip of land is 4 feet 2 inches; rails of the 
customary Danish type being laid down. 
At each end of the little line a harbor is 
formed, tapering outward. The “am- 
phibious”’ vessel, on entering the wedge- 
shaped dock, is brought directly over the 
rails, and the bow wheels being set in 
motion, at once leaves the water, and com- 
mences to ascend the line, which has an 
easy gradient of one in fifty. On crossing 
the summit the brake is applied, if neces- 
sary, and descending the incline the novel 
craft launches itself, taking to the water 
like a duck. 
No less than six overland trips have been 
made daily during the past Summer, and as 
some 20,0UNuv passengers have been safely 
carried by the Svanen, it may be assumed 
with confidence that the novel craft has 
proved herself equal to her curious task. 
The owners announce the venture to have 
been a commercial success, and it is under- 
stood that they purpose traversing another 
isthmus—namely, extending their operations 
to a third lake, during the forthcoming 
year. Tne engineer of the undertaking has 
pointed out what possibilities lie in the ex- 
tension of the system here described, and 
our readers will readily grasp the ad- 
vantages to be derived in many localities 
where rapids, &c., intervene, and where 
the employment of a craft equally at home 
on land or water would be an inestimable 
boon; while, as the engineer in describing 
this novel departure in locomotive and boat 
building justly remarks, ‘“‘ the employment 
of such boats, if practical, would undoubt- 
edly obviate the expense and delay of 
transhipment of cargo.”’ 
At a time when the Chignecto Ship Rail- 
way is yet uncompleted, and the still larger 
Tehuantepec Ship Railway for the time 
being in abeyance it is interesting, both to 
the public and the engineering world, to 
find the principle at issue Successfully ap- 
plied, both in its mechanical details and its 
financial aspects, on these far-away Danish 
lakes. 


The Great Enigma, 
From The Westminster Review. 

The origin of Egyptian civilization has 
been the enigma of the world for the past 
twenty-five centuries. Presenting no histor- 
ic or even mythic infancy, it appears be- 
fore the world at once as a highly civilized 
and organic community centuries Lefore 
Moses was a boy. Upon this subject Renan 
says: ‘‘ Egypt has no archaic epoch, but 
suddenly takes its place in the world in all 
its matchless magnificenze, without fath- 
er and without mother, and as clean 
apart from all evolution as if it 
had dropped from the unknown hkeav- 
ens.” Would not an _ explanation at 
least feasible be found in the hypothesis 
that it received its civilization from some 
source no longer existing? Menes, the first 
historic figure in its long line of dynasties— 
the outlines of whose personality loo. up 
waveringly indefinite but grandly impres- 
sive against the deep mythic background 
of prehistoric story—at least 4500 B. C., 
conceived and executed enterprises, extort- 
ing the warmest admiration from the best 
engineers of the nineteenth century. Did 
he not alter the course of the Nile by vast 
embankments, to gain stable foundations 
other than in shifting sands for his sacred 
City of Memphis; construct the artificial 
lake of Moeris, 450 miles in circumference 
and 350 feet deep, as a reservoir for the 
waters of the Nile? 

Look, too, at the colossal achievements 
of his successors, in architecture, sculpture, 
engineering, astronomical, political, medi- 
eal, social, and military science, to say 
nothing of navigation and theology. Wit- 
ness the ruins of the Labyrinth recorded 
by Herodotus, which had 3,000 chambers, 
half of them above ground and half be- 
low, a combination of courts, chambers, 
colonnades, statues, and pyramids. Witness 
the wonders of the magnificent temple of 
Karnac, which still awakens our admira- 
tion—a temple, as Denon says, wherein the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame.in Paris could be 
set inside one of its halls and yet not 
touch the walls. Witness the sublime pyra- 
mids, originally built in honor of the sun 
god Ra, and for use as astronomical ob- 
servatories, the splendors of Memphis, 
Thebes, and Heliopolis, of the Sphinx and 
the obelisks, the statuary, and the numer- 
ous temples, with the ruins of which the 
land is still filled. 


South African Gold Reefs. 
From The Athenaeum. 

Only ten years have passed since a discoy- 
ery at Langlaagte first proved the occur- 
rence of gold in the Witwatersrand; yet in 
the year 1894, the Transvaal, mainly from 
this district, contributed more than one-fifth 
of the total gold production of the world! 
One of the most favorable features in the 
remarkable development of this industry 
has been the abundance of cheap fuel, coal 
having been fortunately discovered, as early 
as 1887, in the immediate proximity of the 
gold diggings. It is notable that the ores 
of the Rand are not as a rule of high grade 
but the ore bodies are of vast extent, and 


in many cases maintain for considerable 

areas a comparative uniformity of yield. 

The geological conditions under which the 

old occurs are, so far as is at present 

Known, ete, natthee. velas, nor’ Asrequigr 
ther veins nor 

but huge beds f gonglomerate, 
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bles of quartz, much shed, imbedded in 
Sustain’ Wat mene hove been eetgialhy 
ua may have been o a 
loose sand. From the resemblance of the 
quartz pebbles to almonds in a certain 
sweetmeat, the Boers have called the con- 
glomerate ‘‘ banket’”’"—a mame which has 
now firmly rooted itself in mining phrase- 
ology. It is in the matrix, and not in the 
pebbles, that the gold normally occurs, the 
metal being sparsely distributed in a ve 
fine state of mechanical division throug 
the iron pyrites which is present in the 
banket, while near the outcrop of the ow 
where the pyrites has been decomposed by 
meteoric action, the disseminated gold has 
been set free in a visible form. 


Admiral Jervis and Capt. Hallowell. 


By Capt. A. T. Mahan in The Century. 

At 6:30, it being then daylight, the lead- 
ing British ship, the Culloden, seventy-four, 
reported five sail to the southward and 
westward, and a small sloop of war was 
sent ahead to reconnoitre, the fleet pro- 
ceeding under moderate canvas. As it ad- 
vanced, and more and more enemies loomed 
up out of the haze, the customary reports 


succeeded one another in monotonous yet 
somewhat exciting rotation. ‘‘ There are 
eight sail of the line, Sir John.”” ‘“ Very 
well, Sir.”” ‘‘ There are twenty sail of the 
line, Sir John.’ ‘“ Very well, Sir.’’ ‘‘ There 
are twenty-five sail of the line, Sir John.” 
“Very well, Sir.’”” The Admiral had by 
this time been joined by Capt. Hallowell, 
an officer of very distinguished merit, but 
of eccentric character. His ship had been 
lost during his temporary absence on other 
duty, two months before, and he was now 
present only as a passenger. 

When the final report of twenty-seven 
ships was made, the Admiral’s chief of 
staff ventured a remonstrance on the in- 
equality of the force. ‘“ Enough of that, 
Sir,” retorted the Admiral. ‘If there are 
fifty sail I will go through them.” Jervis 
was not a man with whom liberties could 
well be taken, but Hallowell was not to be 
restrained. “That’s right, Sir John!” 
cried he, patting him on the back; “and, 
by ro we'll give them a d—d good lick- 
ng! ” 


Philip’s Preparation, 


From The Quarterly Review. 

When Philip first began seriously to en- 
tertain the idea of invading England, it 
was not in his plan for Parma and his 
troops to take part in the enterprise. The 
Armada was to sail direct from Spain 
under the command of Santa Cruz in suffi- 
cient strength to overcome all opposition, 
and carrying with it as many troops as 
were required for the military objects of 
the expedition. But Santa Cruz, when 
called upon for his plans, produced a de- 
mand for 596 ships of all kinds, of which 
150 were to be great ships and galleons, 360 
transports, hulks, and dispatch boats, 40 
galleys, and 6 galleasses, and 40 Italian 
frigates and Neapolitan felucche, besides 
200 boats for the purpose of landing the 
army. The rhen required were 55,000, which, 
making allowance for sick and deserters 
and for the military defence of the Armada 
during the invasion, would leave a force of 
35,000 for offensive purposes on shore. Add- 
ing to these’ sailors and marines, galley 
slaves, cavalry, artillery, engineers, staff 
officers, adventurers, domestic servants, 
and other non-combatants, the total num- 
ber of men to be employed and provided for 
was, in the estimate of Santa Cruz, no less 
than 94,222. The cost for eight months was 
estimated at 4,373,500 Spanish crowns. 
These figures differ somewhat from those 
given by Prof. Laughton on the authority 
of Capt. Duro, but they are taken from a 
“Short Summary of the Supplies required 
for an Attack on aagient ealculated for 
eight months; forwarded by the Marquis 
of Santa Cruz to his Catholic Majesty.” 
A copy of this summary was obtained by 
Lippomano, the Venetian Ambassador in 
Spain, and forwarded by him to the Vene- 
tian Senate on August 6, 1586. 

“Philip,” says Prof. Laughton, “ could 
not approve a project so vast and so costly; 
he resolved on the expedition, but conceived 
the idea of doing it at a cheaper rate by 
utilizing the army in the Low Countries. 
From this grew up the scheme which ulti- 
mately took form. The Duke of Parma, in 
Flanders, was to prepare an army of inva- 
sion and a number of flat-bottomed boats 
to carry it across the sea. The Marquis of 
Santa Cruz was to bring up the Channel a 
fleet powerful enough to crush any possible 
opposition, and carrying a body of troops 
which, when joined with those under Par- 
ma, would form an army at least as nu- 
merous as that which Santa Cruz had de- 
tailed as sufficient.”’ 

Such was the plan finally adopted; but 
many things concurred to delay its execu- 
tion. In the Spring of 1587 Drake achieved 
his famous exploit of ‘‘singeing the King 
of Spain’s beard,’’ descending with his fleet 
on the coast of Spain, destroying thirty- 
seven ships and a vast quantity of muni- 
tions and supplies. 


Mrs. Isham of 1658. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 

Mrs. Isham suffered from an eruption on 
the skin, for which Sir Ralph Verney sends 
her a home-made lotion, with the following 
directions, (March 22, 1658:) ‘‘ Apply this 
to your face every night after you are in 
bed * * * let it lie on all night, and wipe 
it gently off in the morning with a piece of 
store new Black Cloth, but wash not your 
face. If you see noe company for a day or 
two, or three, it is better, for then you may 
lay it on fresh in the morning, and let it 
continue on all day and wipe it gently off at 
night againe with the Black cloath. * * * 
I had almost forgot to tell you, you must 
not lay it on cleare, but shake it very well 
togeather, till tis as thick as caudle, then 
power out a little quickly into this china 
box, and, lying on your back, take a piece 
of spunge, pat it uppon your Face thick and 
thin togeather. * * * If you like it you 
may have as much of it as you please at a 
Weekes Warning.”’ 

When it arrives she is too busy with her 
husband’s ailments to attend to her own 
* * * “if my dear Panny is well I shall 
soone make use of itt. I doe but thinke 
with my Blake fase and the Blake cloth 
what a Blakemor I shall be.” Blindness 
had perchance its compensations for her 
husband. 

The question of servants constantly comes 
up. Sir Ralph asks whether they have a 
man to recommend. “I thinke in time 
Woods may make a good sarvisable sarv- 
ant,’”’ Mrs. Isham replies, ‘* becase he hath 
larned to barbe allredy, that must all our 
mene dooe, or ells it will coste Panny more 
in Barbing then we give for wages in a 
yeare; and if he had nevor come hither you 
mite sooner a had him, for Pann uses to 
groe so fonde of all his mene as much adooe 
I have to make him to change, all though 
they be nevore such fooles as Dimocke was. 
I inquired after my cosan Will: Dormor‘s 
Butler for you, but he was gone into france. 
Such a one as he would a sarved anyone’s 
torne, so nete a man; and with one cope of 
beare, as thay say, would a doone his 
master more credete than many a one with 
Bottles of wine.’’ 


The Poetry of the Waltz, 


From Notes and Queries. 

The waltz was introduced into England 
much earlier than 1813. In the “ Life of 
Mary Russell Mitford,’ edited by the Rev. 
A. G. L’Estrange, there is a letter to Sir 
William Elford, dated Dec. 3, 1813, where 
Miss Mitford speaks of having learned it 


from a French dancing master, when she 
was fourteen years old. This would be in 
1801. From what she says in the letter, I 
gather that the dance must have become 
fashionable in 1811, certainly in 1812. In 
another letter, of date Jan. 2, 1814, to Sir 
William Elford, Miss Mitford gives the 
verses on the waltz attributed to Lord By- 
ron. She says that they are by a Sir 
Henry Englefield: 

What! the girl I adore by another embraced! 
What! the balm of her breath shall another man 


taste! 
What! pressed in the whirl by another’s bold 
knee! 


What! panting, reclined on another than me! 

Sir, she’s yours; you have brushed from the 
grape its soft blue; 

From the rosebud you've shaken the tremulous 


dew; 
What you have touched you may take. Pretty 
waltzer, adieu! 

This is somewhat different from that 
given on Page 378 of the work. The last 
three lines are certainly good. In the let- 
ter of Jan. 2, 1814, Miss Mitford mentions 
that her correspondent, Sir William Elford, 
was engaged on a “ History of the Waltz.” 


The Training of Nez Perce Indians, 
From The Century. 

Among the Nez Percé Indians of Idaho a 
part of the training of the hunters and 
fishermen was to plunge into the river in 
midwinter and struggle with the ice and the 
rapid current. Many of these Indians be- 
lieved that meat made a man short-winded, 
and some of the most noted hunters lived 
exclusively upon fish and roots. Two meth- 
ods of strengthening the body were com- 
mon in all tribes—enforced vomiting and 


the sweat-lodge bath. A concoction of 
herbs was taken as an emetic, or the re- 
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of stones were raised where this 
ordeal took place, and the willow twi 
usd were inserted in a split pole firmly 
set in the centre of the pile of stones, to 
remain as a memorial until the winds and 
the frosts of years should destroy the wit- 
ness of the man’s endurance. The sweat 
lodge was a place of purification and phys- 
ical refreshment. Water was thrown upon 
heated stones within the lodge, where the 
men sat crouching and perspiring in the 
steam; they afterward plunged into a run- 
ning stream even in the Winter season. 





NORAH M’GILL 


From Temple Bar. 


The ways of a woman, 
Solomon said, 

Would puzzle a wise man 
Alive or dead; 

An’ faith! I’m thinkin’ 
He’d say so still, 

If ever he’d met with 
Norah McGill. 


The wiles of a woman, 
Antony said, 

Were past believin’ 
An’ better fled; 

An’ faith! I’m thinkin’ 
He’d say so still, 

If ever he’d looked on 
Norah McGill. 


The word of a woman, 
Malachi said, 

Was as easy snapt 
As a spider’s thread; 

An’ faith! I’m thinkin’ 
He’d say so still, 

If ever he’d talked with 
Norah McGill. 
s s 7. * 

An’ yet there’s nothin’ 
That can compare 

With the blue of her eyes, 
An’ the black of her hair; 

An’ faith! I’m thinkin’ 
She likes me still, 

The while she’s plaguin’ me, 


Norah McGill. 
LENA GYLES. 





Abdul Hamid. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

European writers describe the Sultan as 
a very suspicious man. Granting that he 
is so, show me one man who would not be- 
come suspicious under similar circum- 
stances. There are the Ambassadors of the 
six great powers, each trying to play the 
game of his own country, and repeatedly 
misrepresenting the ideas of his rival. The 
Sultan believed and suffered. Christian 
Europe has done little to abate his diffi- 
culties. When he knows a person he be- 
lieves him; but, unfortunately, the person 
does not always deserve to be trusted. 
There is another popular error regarding 
the Sultan’s character. ‘It is believed that 
His Majesty yields only through fear; 
hence, some people always advise the Brit- 
ish Ambassador to bully the Sultan. No 
greater mistake could ever be committed 
by diplomats. i asked a Turkish gentle- 
man who is intimately connected with His 
Majesty how it was that French and Rus- 
sian diplomacy succeeded better than Brit- 
ish Sr garg more especially when the 
English are known to be the best friends 
of Turkey. He assured me that somehow 
or other the French and the Russian Am- 
bassadors manage to become private friends 
of His a: . The Sultan hates official 
pressure of whatever kind. The French 
and the Russians get many things done in 
the name of friendship more than in the 
name of their Governments. His Majesty 
is an extremely kind-hearted man, and 
when an appeal is made to his friendship, 
or to his generosity, he cannot resist it. 

On the other hand, he is a very sensitive 
monarch, and he resents any encroachments 
upon his dignity as an independent sov- 
ereign. I wish Englishmen would take 
a little more pains than they do to learn 
Oriental nature. ‘The sooner the policy of 
bullying Oriental monarchs is abolished, 
the better it will be for this country. 

It is believeu by many people that it is 
useless to appeal to His Majesty for re- 
dress of any grievance. It is said that he 
turns a deaf ear to all the appeals, and 
even if he has the will to remedy a com- 
plaint, he has not the power to do so, 
The belief is groundless. I admit that, ow- 
ing to too much centralization, His Majesty 
has not always time enough to attend to 
important matters, but when a matter is 
brought to his notice, he is ready to de- 
cide it in an impartial manner. 


The Romany Tongue. 
From Good Words. 

One of the most striking features of the 
genuine Romany is his preservation of the 
ancient tongue which has been handed 
down from parent to child through the long 
centuries that have elapsed since it was 
the common language of their people. 
Wherever true gypsies are found, whether 
in Spain or Hungary, Greece or England, 
they still retain some knowledge of the 
Romany tongue. Their possession of this 
old-time language was the subject of sev- 
eral interesting conversations between my- 
self and my roving friends. They seldom 
or never uséd it among themselves, they 
told me, though they had picked it up from 
their parents in their youthful days. Some- 
times they made use of it when engaged in 
horse dealing, finding it convenient for 
making certain matters understood to each 
other which it would not be to their inter- 
est for the purchaser to understand. But 
apart from such occasions, words of the 
Romany tongue hardly ever cross their lips. 
I made a point of testing their memory and 
instruction by means of George Borrow’s 
“Romano Lavo-Lil,” or ‘“‘Gypsy Word 
Book,” and found it a very difficult matter 
to puzzle them, 

A curious incident occurred to some of 
the Grays who not long ago were en- 
camped in a meadow a short distance from 
Leeds. A number of Greek gypsies, who 
had left their native land for the New 
World, but were not permitted to land and 
were sent back to Kurope, had a short 
time before landed at Liverpool, and were 
making their way across country to the 
east coast. On their way they fell in with 
the Grays, and took up their quarters in 
the same meadow. Attempts were made by 
my friends to enter into conversation with 
them, but as of course the Grays could not 
speak Greek, nor could the strangers speak 
English, little headway was made. At 
length one of the Grays fell back on the 
old Romany tongue, and in an instant the 
light of intelligence gleamed in the eyes of 
the wanderers from a far land. As was 
but natural, there was some confusion and 
misunderstanding, but for all that each of 
the parties was able to arrive at a fair 
idea of the other’s meaning. 


Scotland and Education, 
From The Westminster Review. 

This desire for education is, indeed, the 
best feature in the intellectual temperament 
of the Scottish people. The well-known am- 
bition of the Scottish mother to have her 
son “wag his pow in a pu’pit” is now 
somewhat weakened by the opening up of 
other paths of intellectual achievement, but 
there is still a widely diffused desire for 
intellectual in preference to commercial pur- 
suits. It is an indication of the craving 
which exists for knowledge in general that 
for every young man who goes to college in 
England seven go to college in Scotiand. 
In 1885 Scotland, with a population of 
3,725,000, had 6,500 students attending her 
four universities, while England, with 
26,000,000 of population, had 6,000 attending 
her four teaching universities. This, it may 
be supposed, has some connection with the 
large percentage of Scotch lawyers, doc- 
tors, clergymen, and schoolmasters to be 
met with throughout the English-speaking 
world. Perhaps, also, it may go some way 
toward explaining why the present Govern- 
ment should have at its head a Scotch Pre- 
mier, and why the Cabinet should contain, 
besides a Home Secretary, a War Secretary, 
a President of the Board of Trade, and a 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster—all 
Scotsmen. 

The success of * the Scot abroad ”’ is per- 
haps not entirely, or even mainly, due to his 
theology, but it was, at any rate, the Scot- 
tish Kirk that founded and fostered the 
Scottish educational system, and as to the- 
ology itself, if it has tended to confirm in 
him that quality of ‘‘high seriousness ”’ 
which Matthew Arnold considered so im- 
portant a feature in the best type of char- 
acter, then the Scotsman’s theology and its 
associations have borne a not inconsidera- 
ble part in making him what he is. 


Assay. Essayer. Tasters. 


From Notes and Queries. 

“Cups of assay” and “tasters’’ were 
alike in this, that they were both employed 
for assaying or testing the wine, but in 
form, weight, and value they were different. 
A cup of assay was a small cup, into which 
the wine from the hanap, or standing cup, 
was poured. Sometimes the cover of the 
standing cup served for the same purpose. 
The cups of assay used at the coronation 
of Anne Boleyn were of standard gold, but 
generally they were of silver, and appear to 
have been from six to nine ounces in weight. 
A taster was a small, shallow, circular 
bowl, with a flat handle, weighing about 

ounces. 
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We also find ‘ Tastour, a lytell ¢ 
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The Case of Smith Boughton. 
After a Pope had set the fashion by 
dividing the New World between Spain and 
Portugal, potentates, individual and corpor- 
ate, were wont to be lavish in their distribu- 
tion of American lands, the more so since 
their possessions were generally both dis- 
puted and unknown. This custom, amiable 
if indiscreet, proved the germ of many and 
vexatious troubles for the future State of 
New-York, well worthy of examination, and 
which the case of Smith Boughton will 
serve to recall. 

The Dutch West India Company, claim- 
ing sway from the Straits of Magellan to 
the furthest North, naturally preferred set- 
tlements to territory; and so its policy was 
to grant vast tracts to Patroons on the 
condition of their planting and protecting 
colonies. In 1630 it granted such a charter 
of privileges and exemption to a diamond 
merchant named Van Rensselaer of lands 
on the Hudson River—then called the 
Mauritius—extending from Barren’s Island 
to Smack’s Island and stretching two days 
jcurney into the interior. The family sub- 
sequently increased its domain until it ex- 
tended twenty-four miles north and south 
and forty-eight miles east and west, com- 
prising a large part of the present counties 
of Albany, Rensselaer, and Columbia. 

In 1685 Robert Livingston, a Scotch emi- 
grant from Holland, bought of the Indians 
60,000 acres on the east side of the Hudson 
opposite the Catskills. This estate, which 
was afterward increased to 150,000 acres, 
was confirmed by Thomas Dongan, Lieuten- 
ant Governor and Vice Admiral of the Eng- 
lish Province of New-York, on the following 
conditions: “‘ Yielding and paying therefor 
unto his Majesty, his heirs, successors, and 
assigns, or to such officer or officers as shall 
from time to time be appointed to receive 
the same, on the 25th day of March, for- 
ever, the full and just sum of eight and 
twenty shillings current money of that 
country.” His Majesty’s heirs and succes- 
sors, by the way, lost all interest in this 
eternal tribute or $3.50 about the year 1776. 

There were many similar royal grants, 
and so at the time of the Revolution, farm- 
ing lands, especially along navigable waters, 
were largely in the hands of large pro- 
prietors. When peace was established the 
State, too, had title to some millions of 
acres which it made haste to sell through a 
legislative commission. This land was sold 
at a very cheap rate and in immense tracts, 
many foreign capitalists, such as the Hol- 
land Land Company, greedily acquiring it. 
Thus the landlord class was increased, while 
all—Patroons, Lords of Manors, and cor- 
porations—persistently clung to their hold- 
ings out of pride or thrift, seeking to retain 
or imitate the artificial restraints of feu- 
dalism. Though in 1779 and 1789 acts were 
passed abolishing all such tenures, leases 
in fee were contrived which practically cir- 
cumvented the law. The cultivators of the 
soil occupied farms on leases known either 
as durabie for one or more lives, or from 
year to year, on consideration of rents and 
dues, often consisting either of personal 
service or of a certain share in the prod- 
ucts. There was also a fine for alienation 
amounting to a quarter of the amount paid 
therefor. 

It may be truly said that the annual 
charges were small. But the provisions of 
the taw regarding distraining for rent were 
very severe, and thus, when there was a 
failure of crops or no market on account of 
overproduction, the tenants were liable to 
lose the lands whicn they had come to deem 
ancestral, together with all the improve- 
ments which they and their fathers had 
made, This latter contingency caused ma- 
norial farms to be poorly kept, a neglect 
which also _ affected the occupants. 
Churches were few, and schools almost un- 
known. In counties where these proprietary 
estates prevailed, it was necessary to have 
interpreters in the courts to explain the 
rude Dutch patois of rural litigants. 

Besides, sucn a system was antagonistic 
to the spirit of the country and of the 
times. People were prouder of freedom then 
than now; at least it was not such an ac- 
cepted fact to them. Though the tenants 
were ignorant and stupid, they could not 
fail to notice the diuerence which existed 
between their villages and the smart, brisk 
hamlets where the small owners of land 
abode. From discontent there came Gis- 
affection and a sense of wrong. trom one 
end of the State to the other the murmurs 
gradually spread until they surged into a 
cry that the land belonged to the occupants; 
that the landlords could not prove their 
titles, and that he who thereafter paid rent 
or : eine was a traitor to the common 
weal. 

Thence ensued agrarian outrages. In 
1836 the people of Chautauqua County 
burned the records of the Holland Com- 
pany. A year later, at Grafton, Rensselaer 
County, a man who had made a contract 
with the Patroon:for the timber from an 
unimproved lot and who persisted in cut- 
ting it in spite of warnings was waylaid 
by a mob on his way to market and shot 
dead. The murderers were never discov- 
ered. In Albany County the Sheriff sum- 
moned a posse of 700 citizens to aid him in 
serving ejectment papers. This force, armed 
principally with staves, marched out to 
Reidsville, was confronted by 2,000 farmers, 
and then marched back again, to be a 
source of comic reminiscence ever since. 

In 1839 a secret association of farmers, 
with local boards in the Counties of Albany, 
Rensselaer, Columbia, Schoharie, Ulster, 
Greene, Sullivan, Otsego, and Montgomery 
was formed, and the movement attained 
the popular name of “ Anti-Rentism.” Its 
members were sworn to oppose the service 
of legal Fs ag and to contribute to the 
Support of the evicted. An Anti-Rent State 
Convention _Wwas held at Berne, Albany 
County, which condemned lawlessness and 
expressed a determination to make the 
fight on Constitutional lines. This new 
party of course had an organ, called The 
Guardian of the Soil, and succeeded for 
several years in electing about one-eighth 
of the Legislature. But resolutions will 
not suppress passions. A reign of terror 
actually existed in the rural portion of the 
counties above named. Mobs of men made 
nightly incursions, burning and destroying. 
They assumed the name and garb of In- 
dians, were well led, and rendered implicit 
obedience. In 1844 the Sheriff of Columbia 
County, while attempting to serve a writ 
in the little village of Copake, was sur- 
rounded by a thousand armed men in dis- 
guise, who held him in captivity, threatened 
his life, and burned his papers before his 
face. The participants in this outrage were 
tenants on Livingston Manor, in the south- 
ern part of the county. Their leader was 
Smith Boughton, a physician of Rensselaer 
County, a man of education and ability 
gifted with an orator’s tongue to move and 
inflame the populace. Boughton was ar- 
rested, with several accomplices, on the 
charge of highway robbery, and was im- 
prisoned in the jail at Hudson. The little 
city had all the aspects of a garrisoned 
town. Under proclamation of Gov. Silas 
Wright the State militia was encamped 
there for the protection of the authorities 
and the custodv of the prisoners. When this 
force was w.iindrawn a local organization 
took its place. Boughton was tried, and the 
jury disagreed, as every one knew it would. 
He was let to bail, and a smile of contempt 
greeted any reference to his jeopardy, 
However, there were men in those days who 
believed in the supremacy of the law, and 
so, in September, 1845, Boughton’s trial was 
again moved in the City of Hudson be- 
fore the Oyer and Terminer, consisting of 
John W. Edmunds, Circuit Judge, five 
County Judges, and the Mayor, Recorder, 
and four Aidermen of the city. 

John Van Buren, Attorney General of the 
State, and Theodore Miller, District At- 
torney, and afterward a member of the 
Court of Appeals, represented the people. 
An inconsistent statement this may seem, 
by the way, for about the Court House, and 
thronging the city were thousands of Anti- 
Renters, burning to rescue their leader, and 
to punish those who had dared to impugn 
his purpose., But it is the people of the 
State, not of any particular locality, who 
prosecute, and their influence and impulse 
have ever been on the side of law and or- 
der. Ambrose L. Jordan, afterward Attor- 
ney General, appeared for the defense, and 
through acrimonious defiance represented 
the spirit of his clients. From the first 
day there was all the trouble that might be 
expected from those who felt themselves to 
be an imperium in imperio. The defendant 
failed to appear in person, until sought 
after by the bailiffs. His counsel was os- 
tentatiously tardy and dilatory; and from 
his veiled contempt of court there ensued a 
on < reonge ‘ 

ortly after Jordan’s arrival he w - 

served to be in a low but fierce pit ll 
tion with Van Buren. Then he broke out 
with the exclamation: ‘“‘ You are a liar!” 
and Van Buren struck him in the face. A 
pretty little fracas resulted, which the court 
officers from a sense of duty rather than 
from_ inclination intercepted. Whereupon 
the Presiding Judge ordered the offenders 
to be brought before him. Van Buren, in 
his courtliness, and Jordan, in his sturdy 
independence, both proffered apologies. The 
District Attorney, out of professional lealty, 
suggested that a small fine would meet the 
ends of justice. But the Court, commenting 
on the enormity of an example of disorder 
at such a critical time, committed both 
counsel to the common jail for twenty- 
four hours, and they were forthwith led 
away to their sentence, Van Buren bowing 
and smiling, and Jordan demanding that 
they might be locked up together and so be 
able to fight it out. On his release Van 
Buren tendered his resignation as Attor- 
ney General to Governor Silas W t, but 
that and experienced ve re- 








quent proceedings. It gave to the seethin: 
mob oF pectators a practical demonstra 
tion of the awful and mysterious sway of 
the law; for to them an eminent lawyer was 
a type of a magician, and the son of a 
President in reality a Prince. Thereafter 
the court sat for twelve hours each day, 
without delay or interruption. There was @ 
long, weary drag in the selection of a jury, 
but in the end the defense lost by its ob- 
jections to the panel, for the succeeding 
talesmen were tor the most part sum- 
moned from the North part of the county, 
from free, not manorial, lands. The prose- 
cution of course mainly rested on a ques- 
tion of identification. It was shown that 
the leaders of the Copake rioters had been 
known by certain Indian names such aa 
* Big Thunder,” ‘‘ Little Thunder,’”’ ‘‘ Wind: 
ing River,’’ and “ Big Snake;’’ and it wad 
clearly proved that Boughton was “ Big 
Thunder.”” An informer, jointly indicted, 
testified that he not only had furnished 
Boughton with his disguise, but had 
helped to dress and undress him. Was there 
ever yet a conspiracy that was not be- 
trayed? The stouter the oath the more 
craven will be some one heart. 

There was an odd piece of corroborating 
evidence. A shoemaker, who had beep 
merely a gaping spectator at the insurrec: 
tion, while listening to the flery words ot 
a masked orator had, true to his last, also 
looked at the speaker’s feet and discovered 
& peculiarity in the shoes. This sam¢ 
eculiarity, it was shown, distinguished the 
ootgear worn by Boughton. 

The first resort of the defense was to 
discredit the people’s. main witness. His 
wife and mother, for once agreeing, swore 
that the man was insane. They both. 
however, took refuge, first in tears and then 
in om gee to escape cross-examination. Then 
proof was offered in the nature of an 
alibi. Unfortunately in the multiplicity of 
counselors there is apt to be confusion. 
The Anti-Renters were holding nightly 
meetings to consider the salvation of their 
leader. Such assemblages of excited, ignor- 
ant men must necessarily be tumultuous, 
and so, though all agreed that Boughton 
must be “‘sworn out of it,” there was a 
lack of unanimity as to details. The peo- 
ple subsequently proved that one of the 
witnesses for the defense, named Jones, 
when he came from the stand had the fol- 
lowing conversation with a friend: 

‘““Why, Jones,” said this latter,. “ you 
swore you saw Boughton at dinner in the 
tavern, and yet you told me yesterday you 
were going to swear that you saw him 
going from the tavern across the public 
Square toward the crowd.’ 

“So I did,’’ assented the unsophisticated 
Jones; “‘ but the other witnesses got him in 
the tavern and I didn’t know how in the 
world to get him out again.” Judge Ed- 
munds, in his account of the trial, asserts 
that he was positive that seventeen wit- 
nesses perjured themselves, which is a 
ae proportion than usual even in these 

ys. 

The trial lasted nearly five weeks, and 
during all this time there were in the 
neighborhood of 5,000 farmers, embittered, 
desperate, and bound that their ideal of 
justice should prevail, as much in attend- 
ance as they could crowd. And through- 
out the surrounding country, as fair and 
fertile as a garden, the grain was rotting, 
neglected in the fields, the barns were un- 
roofed, and the ricks burned. It seems 
almost incredible that fifty years ago, in 
a land of superabundance, there should have 
been enacted scenes similar in lawlessness 
to those which have seemed indigenous to 
down-trodden and impoverished Ireland. 
But wherever municipal conduct discrimi- 
nates against the common weal there dis- 
order will prevail. 


The courts, however, have always been 
triumphant in this country; fortresses with- 
out guns, bulwarks without defenders, 
through that all-pervading sense of rev- 
ence that equity engenders, they have re- 
mained unaffected and serene. It is not a 
trial itself, but unfairness in its procedure, 
which enrages a populace. And so, though 
the jury, day after day, had made its in- 
gress and egress through a mass of threa?- 
ening faces, still in the end it responded 
manfully to the evidence and rendered a 
verdict of guilty against Boughton. The 
Anti-Renters thronged the seats, the cor- 
ridors, and stairs, the portals and the 
park without when the convicted man was 
brought to sentence; but by express in- 
junction of the presiding Judge there was 
not the slightest display of force; the 
Sheriff summoned no additional posse; with 
his own hand he led the guilty man to 
his doom. 


The spirit of anti-rent spoke back de- 
fiantly when Boughton was asked whethes 
he had any thing to say in opposition to 
sentence. “‘I have done nothing forbidden 
by the institutions of my country as I 
understand them,” replied the determined 
man, and in the heart of every farmer 
from Montgomery to Sullivan he was 
justified. No such appeal to natural justice 
however, affected the court. ‘‘ Your offense,”’ 
said Judge Edmunds. sternly, “ though in 
form it is presented to us as robbery, is in 
fact high treason, rebellion against your 
Government, armed insurrection against the 
supremacy of the law;” and he sentenced 
the defendant to imprisonment for his nat- 
ural life. And through the midst of thous- 
ands, who would have willingly died for 
him, “ Big Thunder’ was conducted by a 
siggle man, without show of arms, to prison. 

As a curious example of the paucity of 
invention which seems to always mark a 
secret organization, it may be mentioned 
that Judge Edmunds in the course of this 
trial, received several threatening letters, 
signed ‘‘ Mollie Maguire,” a name which 
thirty years later became so murderou-ly 
infamous in Pennsylvania. After all, the 
bogies of every country are much the same. 

There were other anti-rent cases the suc- 
ceeding year, especially in Delaware Coun- 
ty, where the Hardenburgh Patent had 
been a very whirlpool of lawlessness, and 
some of these, from a criminal view, were 
of more importance than this trial of Smith 
Boughton. There is, however, this distinc- 
tion in the issue which has been herein de- 
scribed: it was a crucial test; by its verdict 
the announcement was sent forth that the 
laws as they existed would be enforced, 
and that any inequality or unfairness in 
them must be cured by the legislative pow- 
ers. 


The fact that manorial leases were con- 
trary to the spirit of free institutions had 
long been admitted by the body of good 
citizens. The difficulty had been to cure 
their abuse in an orderly way. The Leg- 
islature had early passed laws prohibiting 
the entailment of property, whereby vast 
estates had descended from generation to 
generation to the eldest son. But the 
leases themselves could not in like manner 
be abolished, being protected by-the Con- 
stitutional prohibition against impairing 
the obligation of a contract. In 1839 Gov. 
Seward had recommended the appointment 
of a commission to report on agrarian re- 
forms. In 1842 Gov. Wright had advocated 
the abolition of distress for rent on all 
leases thereafter executed, the taxation of 
landlords, and the restriction of the duration 
leases to five or ten years. The first 
two suggestions were subsequently adopted 
by the Legislature. The last one was em- 
bodied in the provision of the Constitution 
of 1846, limiting agricultural leases to 
twelve years. 


Anti-rent, however, still remained ram- 
pant and powerful. The Gubernatorial 
election was impending, and the league re- 
solved to make itself felt for both punish- 
ment and reward. Silas Wright was again 
nominated by the Democratic Party. Al- 
though he had expressed his sympathies for 
rural hardships, he had been outspoken 
against agrarizn outrages. John Young 
the candidate of the Whigs, on the con- 
trary, had coincided with Boughton’s view 
of ‘‘ the institutions’? of his country. In 
October, 1846, an Anti-Rent Convention was . 
held at Beardsley’s Hotel in Albany, which 
finally indorsed Young’s nomination. It was 
announced that Young, if elected, wouid 
pardon the Anti-Rent convicts, and that 
Judge Ira Harris had a letter from him to 
that effect. This served to redouble the 
enthusiasm of this new party. Young was 
elected by a majority of 11,000, his vote 
coming mainly from the counties affected 
by the agitation; and thus Anti-Rent won 
a Governor, even as Anti-Masonry had been 
successful a few years before. New-York 
has often shown the faculty of determin- 
ing elections through some side issue. 

Whether or not Young ever made such a 
pledge, he carried out its purport. In 1747 
he issued a proclamation setting forth that 
all agrarian disturbances had been quieted, 
that offenses against the law resulting 
therefrom had been mainly political, and 
that hence he pardoned fifty-four prisoners, 
one of whom was Smith Boughton. In the 
meantime test cases had been brought 
to determine the validity of manorial leases. 
In 1852 the Court of Appeals decided that 
no agreement could make good restraints 
on alienation of land, and that therefore ail 
reservations of quarter sales were illegal 
and void. 

With this partial victory, Anti-Rent, as an 
organized movement, was forced to be con- 
tent. Like all leagues, founded on passion, 
it hardly survived the coming of that sober 
second thought so characteristic of tne 
American people. And yet, a score of years 
later, there was so grave a concerted re- 
sistance to legal process in the town of 
Knox, Albany County, that the militia was 
called to the Sheriff’s assistance. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that the evils engen- 
dered by the feudal tenures prior to the 
Revolution have passed away. For ore 
thing, many of the great estates have been 
divided and sub-divided again and again 
through wholesome parity in inheritance. 
For another, claims for services or for pay- 
ment in kind have been abandoned, and 
arrearages of old rents often amicably com- 
promised. Where popular sentiment is 
averse to a custom, time is sure to cure it. 

These good results, however, should not 
be charged to the Anti-Rent League. That 
organization was immoral and demoraliz- 
ing; it substituted prejudice for reason and 
prevented men from seeing through rage, 
And more, it undermined patriotism and 
respect for the law by inculcating _the 
doctrine an oath was not bi 
which calle to expe 

















NORDAU REPLIED ° TO 


REGENERATION. A Reply to Max Nordau, 
With an Introduction by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Professor of Philosophy and Educa- 
tion in Columbia College. 8vo. New-York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75, 


With such apparent ease is the modern 
German chimera of “ degeneration” laid 
low forever by the too modest author of 
this truly brilliant book that it will proba- 
bly shock almost as much as it will relieve 
the unduly nervous and timid multitude to 
whom Dr. Max Nordau’s solemn assevera- 
tions and specious arguments brought what 
passed for conviction of the human fam- 
ily’s impending doom, As a matter of fact, 
those asseverations and arguments only 
exhibited with almost comic frankness the 
gross ignorance, the childish narrowness, 
the blind prejudice, the savage philistinism 
of the man who made them, and of all 
those who hastened to extol his conclu- 
sions. 

This “reply ’—it is in reality much more 
than a reply—does not even claim to be a 
complete refutation of * Degeneration.” 
The author simply declares the intention of 
“attempting to separate the dross from 
the gold” in Nordau’s book, but, long be- 
fore he ends his task, it becomes evident 
that the malignant calumniator of genius, 
the preacher of mediocrity’s holiness, is left 
without an inch ef solid ground on which 
to stand, and has béen utterly foiled in his 
attempt to vilify the present state ef soci- 
ety and of civilization. Moreover, such 
sound and convincing arguments are ad- 
vanced in support of views exactly opposite 
to those of Nordau that the book will ena- 
ble most of its readers to see in the ex- 
isting economic and _ social conditions, 
lamentable as some of them are, and, to 
the superficial or pessimistic mind, threat- 
ening humanity’s very existence, a clearly 
defined promise of elevation, not degrada- 
tion, for mankind. What hope is there for 
the soi-disant alienist and his monstrous 
theories when the whole imposing edifice 
which he so laboriously constructed can be 
wrecked by the first man who has taken 
the trouble to strike its foundations and 
to test the strength of its walls with the 
hammer of reason and common sense? 

We cannot imagine why the title page of 
** Regeneration ’’ does not bear its author’s 
name, unless it is because he felt that he 
was hunting down an animal so obnoxious 
that, however adroitly the chase might be 
conducted and however successful the end- 
ing, any claim for fame or personal recog- 
nition would be in questionable taste. The 
feeling is not unnatural, yet the achieve- 
ment was one of such practical utility that 
the reader constantly regrets not knowing 
whither to direct his gratitude. Many 
phrases in the book suggest an English 
origin so strongly as almost to produce 
conviction, but the remarkable chapter on 
Ibsen shows a familiarity with Scandi- 
mavian language and literature which, in 
connection with the nationality and posi- 
tion of him who writes the introduction, 
makes one at least wonder if * Regenera- 
tion” is not, possibly, the posthumous 
work of—but the theory is hardly credible 
enough to be worth formulating. 

Whoever he may be, the auther shows 
that Nordau’s premises are all false and 
his conclusions not only untrue, but illogi- 
cal; that he constantly misapprehends the 
significance of present phenomena, and that 
of real knowledge he has surprisingly little. 
Numberless statements in ‘‘ Degeneration ”’ 
flatly contradict as many more in other 
parts of the book, and the critic shrewdly 
points out that Nordau, while attacking 
the ideals and standards of his foes, makes 
of his own no definite mention by which 
the. reader might judge the force of his 
arguments. Though possessed of a widely 
extended acquaintance with foreign liter- 
atures. Nordau has. only a_= superficial 
knowledge of foreign circumstances, a fact 
which accounts for the ludicrous mistakes 
he often makes in what have been re- 
garded by his admirers as his strongest 
arguments. It often happens that, with 
his implicit confidence in authorities, Nor- 
dau bases his proofs of degeneracy upon 
things which he has never seen, and about 
which he has entirely false ideas; but this 
is not so obnoxious as the deliberate inten- 
tion with which, in instance after instance, 
he intentionally distorts facts to make them 
fit his theories. 

After enumerating the difficulties which 
of necessity must be encountered by the 
man who. like Nordau, would judge his own 
epoch, and especially the present .epoch, 
with its intricate problems and bewildering 
succession of new discoveries and new hy- 
potheses, and, after drawing attention to 
what an extent every person’s view of the 
world phenomenon is influenced by his na- 
tionality, his religion, his favorite science 
or art, his loves, his hatreds, and his am- 
bitions, the essayist proceeds to examine 
such facts in regard to Nordau’s personal- 
ity as, he is convinced, will render more 
easily understood the doctor’s point of view 
and the process by which he has reached 
his remarkable conclusions. 

It is all the more necessary, since Nor- 
dau’s work is not an exact science, but a 
sort of “special pleading,” to know the 
man in order to appreciate his views at 
their proper value. With this in view, the 
author discusses as points of utmost signifi- 
eance the fact that Nordau is a typical 
German; that he is a Jew, and that he is 
an enthusiastic specialist. His methods, his 
standards, his ideals, announce his nation- 
ality on every page of ‘‘ Degeneration,” al- 
though he strives for a cosmopolitan 
breadth of treatment, and seldom mentions 
Germany as his native land. According to 
the author of ‘‘ Regeneration,” the German 
is distinguished. by an almost ineradicable 
love of his country, its institutions, and its 
characteristics; by a blind worship of au- 
thority in practical life and in the arts and 
sciences, and by a thorough dislike of any- 
thing savoring of democratic ideas or indi- 
vidual liberty. The average German has no 
opinion upon politics, religion, social mat- 
ters, or scientific questions, but always 
quotes the acknowledged German authori- 
ties on all these subjects. He is content 
with a prosaic existence, small resources, 
and poor prospects, and never dreams of 
realizing in actual life the poetry, romance, 
and adventure of which he is fond enough 
in books. Germans, we read, are senti- 
mental in everything but their marriages, 
which are arranged and continued with the 
most sordid practicality. A wife is picked 
out who will be a useful “ hausfrau,” and 
she soon becomes a submissive drudge, 
treated with neither courtesy nor consider- 
ation, and expected to perform the most 
menial services for her master. The whole 
development of the German race has thus 
led it to regard ideals as totally unrealiz- 
able, and to dream of aims whose attain- 
ment is so far off in time as to make them 
of no influence on the conduct of everyday 
life. The author shows in how high a de- 
gree Nordau, at least, possesses this bias, 
which may or may not be German, and 
proves how it has warped the man’s per- 
ceptions, his reasonings, and his conclu- 
sions. 

Nordau’s view of what he calls anti- 
Semitism, or the European antipathy to 
Jews, proclaims him to be a Jew of the 
free-thinking type. This type is described 
by the author as usually clever, well in- 
structed, moral, and cheerful, but pos- 
sessed of a cut-and-dried philosophy of life, 
based on science, common sense, and Jew- 
ish authorities. He has no spiritual ideals 
and looks to a future life in his descend- 
ants rather than in heaven. His aims are 
immediate, and he readily embraces all the 
teachings of the materialists. 

= As a scientist, Nordau has never ex- 
bited any tendency to become @ Gos 





true spirit of the German philistine, has 


ever shown himse!f to be a blind devotee of 
authorities. Any opinion for which he can 
find authority, even the most obscure, and 
to others unconvincing, he will assert as an 
incontrovertible fact. This author calls him 
a “superstitious scientist.” Men of this 
class, flattered by the universal respect ac- 
corded to scientific facts, and even to scien- 
tific theories, have come to look upon sys- 
tems as dogmas, on speculations as abso- 
lute truths, forgetting that the sum total 
of all human knowledge is still, and is 
probably destined ever to be, only partial 
and superficial. They believe that science 
has answered the great questions con- 
cerning the origin and purpose of the uni- 
verse, or that such an answer is only a 
question of time. Scientists suffer from this 
malady of superstition, remarks the author, 
in inverse ratio to their knowledge. It 
rarely appears in the pioneers of science, 
and most strongly in biologists and psy- 
chologists. Adding to these characteristics 
the fact that Nordau is, as a German, an 
enemy to France, the result is a good key 
by which to explain his theories and beliefs. 

Nordau’s claim that signs of degeneration 
appear, with very few exceptions, only in 
the upper classes, and that the dreadful 
disease is caused by the physical condition 
of the brains of popular authors and artists, 
will not bear examination and the test of 
facts. The masses are a faithful copy of the 
upper classes in every tendency, virtue and 
vice. They have the same impulses, the 
Same unrest, the same longing for. some- 
thing new and better; and the man who 
fails to see this either has not mingied 
much with the people or he has poor 
faculties of observation. The desire for 
freedom from outward control, which Nor- 
dau classes among the indications of decay, 
and which appears as a revolt against 
conventionality in the upper classes, is be- 
coming more and more conspicuous among 
the working people. What is more, says 
the author, it is absurd to suppose that 
the upper classes can be corrupt and de- 
generate, while the people conform to that 
German philistine ideal—a very poor, one 
indeed—which Nordau holds up to them. In 
reality, it is only in their relations to each 
other that the two classes are corrupted, 
and it is only by the recruits from the 
lower ranks that the unprolific upper classes 
are saved from dying out altogether. 

This author mentions poverty among the 
masses as exercising the most potent in- 
fluence in corrupting the educated classes, 
and it is by no means the only power at 
work for the same end. He adds: ‘“ The 
men who succeed are not those who benefit 
their fellow men, but those who ruthlessly 
trample them under foot in the heedless 
race for gold. Hence, as only the worst 
elements of the masses rise to influential 
positions, demoralization in the latter must 
react on the upper classes.”’ Anarchism and 
Socialism, the symptoms in the working 
people of that dissatisfaction with old and 
worn-out forms, and of that groping for 
higher and better things which is ever a 
sign of reviving vitality and hope in the 
human being, are. the only signs of de- 
generation which Nordau is able to discover 
in the proletariat. Such dull misappre- 
hension of plain facts does not make more 
trustworthy his arraignment of the upper 
classes of society. The author thus criticises 
him: 

Nordau does not allow for the mistakes, 
the exaggerations, and the eccentricities 
committed by men who try to give expres- 
sicn to their feelings, their yearnings, their 
aspirations, unhampered by _ traditional 
bonds. He is bewildered because a move- 
ment springing entirely from feeling and in- 
stinct does not follew a fixed programme or 
some dry philosophical system. He under- 
estimates the value of an ethical revolution, 
because, so far, it has not reached the con- 
structive stage; and because the new a2pos- 
tles of liberty, intoxicated by their self-lib- 
eration, run amuck indiscriminately against 
all old things, be they good or bad; because 
the movement is in the hand of extremists, 
enthusiasts, and sentimentalists, and still 
awaits the guiding hand of the unbiased 
logician, the cool-headed sociologist and 
economist, capable of harmonizing it with 
practical life and moral order. Nordau, by 
his book, has forfeited his claim to be one 
of these. 

In reply to Nordau's claim that mys- 
ticism is one of the stigmata of mental de- 
generation, this author asks if it is possible 
to believe that no strong and well-balanced 
mind would ever dwell upon and seek to 
fathom those immensities, still unexplored, 
and the innumerable enigmas still unsolved 
or insoluble; to believe that such a mind 
content itself with lingering 
over those comparatively’ insignificant 
truths which science has so far revealed, 
Only the man of no imagination is eatis- 
fied with the so-called explanations of 
science, and it is the power of imagination 
which most lifts men above the animals. The 
great pioneers of science, like the great in- 
ventors and discoverers, have been men of 
strong imaginative powers. But Nordau, 
who believes that there is nothing beyond 
nerve cells and gray matter in the body, 
looks with contemp! on imagination and 
considers that the man who has enough of 
it to love the myst.cal has departed from 
the “‘ original type’ and is a degenerate. 

As Nordau misunderstood the mystics in 
religion and art, so he has misunderstood 
the symbolists, and for the same reason— 
his stupid, philistine view of all things 
which do not conform to the commonplace 
German type, which he considers the sane, 
normal man. If to use symbols is a sign 
of madness, then all who speak or write are 
as bad as those who boldly call themselves 
symbolists in art and literature, of whose 
presence Nordau would purify the earth. 
Symbols are as old as language, and the 
wider their employment in any language, 
the richer it is, the more lucid, laconic, and 
agreeable, while, by their use in art, emo- 
tions and moods are expressed with a clear- 
ness which could hardly be attained in any 
other way. Nordau’s attack on the French 
religious symbolists is amply explained by 
the fact that they are Roman Catholics, 
that they have the audacity to be French- 
men, end that their belief is founded on 
a disbelief in Nordau’s god—science—or at 
least in that form of science which hae 
tried to usurp the throne of religion, and 
d its unfitness to occupy a place so 


will always 


has prove 


high. 
Paul Verlaine Stéphane Mallarmé, and 


} ice are some of the “ degener- 
br aprppeliacernt whom Nordau picks out 
for dissection, and he treats them with 
characteristic indelicacy, unfairness, and 
want of logic. They try to express emo- 
tions, they make use of repetitions and re- 
frains, they resort to symbolic words to 
define delicate .and impalpable shades of 
feeling, and all these things, aecording to 
Nordau, are unerring proofs of mental de- 
generation, although they have the sanction 
of the oldest literary traditions. The au- 
thor declares that ‘‘ had Nordau read Ver- 
laine’s poetry with an unbiased mind he 
could not have failed to be struck by the 
extent to which the poet typifies the move- 
ment going on around him; his failings, his 
errors, and maybe his bad habits—all this 
is the fate of millions who have been in- 
duced by the materialist tendencies of re- 
cent times to disregard personal responsi- 
bilty, and who, after rejecting such guides 
as the nobler instincts of humanity have 
proffered, attempt to follow the dictates of 
the lower instincts and animal impulses.” 

In spite of the fact that Nordau has so 
far misunderstood Verlaine’s satiric poems 
in praise of a vagabond life and of the 
mad King Louis If, of Bavaria, as to hold 
them up as sure signs of lunacy, yet he 
declares with his marvelous logic that the 
“Chanson @’Automne” can _ hardly’ be 
rivaled in French literature, and thus warns 
us against degeneration by pointing to a 
poet whose degeneracy has enabled him to 
write a masterpiece, He practically inti- 
mates that ‘‘a sane poet might burst into 
song over flowers, trees, brooks, and twit- 
tering birds, but not over the sympathy 
he feels with the powers that have called. 
them forth, simply beeause science has not 
so far been able to analyze and classify 
In other words, -he is il- 
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of what is poetical as an infallible stand- 


ard of the poetry of the world.’’ Nordau 
blames Verlaine and ‘pthér symbolists for 
dealing with moods. instead of definite 
ideas. . The author asks what poet has not 
dealt with moods, and points out that 
Goethe, Nordau’s ideal, wrote a novel, 
“Die Leiden des jungen Werthers,” which 
is little else than along description of 
his hero’s moods. Again, Nordau gibes at 
all who consider Mailarmé a poet simply 
because Mallarmé has produced so few 
original works; yet those who write much 
are ‘“‘ graphomaniacs.”’ 

The author voices a thought which must 
have occurred to every reader of “ De- 
generation,” namely, that its writer went 
to work in the wrong way to prove his 
points, and that there is a discrepancy be- 
tween the apparent plan of thé work and 
its execution. This is most evident in his 
chapter on Ibsen, Nordau claims to have 
undertaken “ the work of i#vestigating the 
tendencies of the fashion in art and litera- 
ture; of proving that those tendencies have 
their source in the degeneracy of their 
authors, and that. the-enthusiasm of their 
admirers is for manifestations of more or 
less pronounced moral insanity, imbecility, 
and dementia.” He apparently intends to 
do what he can to arrest the downward 
movement of the human intelligence 
which he sees. - Most of his readers would 
deny that he proves any such tendency, 
and could point to a host of ways in which 
the present period is superior to the pasi. 
At any rate, Nordau’s method of dealing 
with the degeneration of which he is so 
sure, and especially with the causes to 
which he attributes it, is too vacillating, too 
coutradictory, and too biased to inspire 
confidence. 

One of his most surprising follies is the 
placing of all blame for this degeneracy of 
the rac: upon certain writers and artists, 
men te whom, nevertheless, he repeatedly 
denies any power or talent, and whom he 
calls such names as “ driveling idiots” 
and ‘‘ weak-minded graphomaniacs.” It 
is plain enough that Nordau could not 
have chosen worse examples to uphold his 
theory than Ibsen and Wagner, and the 
refutation of his views in regard to these 
two men is the most brilliant and convinc- 
ing part of this bbok. In making Ibsen, a 
man who has never claimed to be either a 
prophet, a teacher or a regenerator of man- 
kind, but simply to reveal life as it is, re- 
sponsible for that state of society which 
his writings depiet, Nordau has again mis- 
taken effect for cause in the most flagrant 
manner. Philistine parents, German, Nor- 
wegian, and sometimes English, have been 
heard to compl that their daughters are 
becoming Ibsenized, but it is not so. A 
woman’s revolt has been brewing in Scan- 
dinavia since the time of Frederika Bremer 
and her aspirations for liberty had reached 
a high development before Ibsen's first 
drama appeared. The old treatment which 
generally resulted in turning the married 
woman into a dull, despondent housesilave, 
a soured invalid, a nagging scold, or a 
gossiping zany, began long ago to produce 
scoffing Aspasias, neurotic adventuresses, 
and here and there avenging furies. 

Under the stupid mistake that a social 
phenomenon which is natural to intellect- 
ual and social progress is a result of Ibsen’s 
writings, Nordau,in his capacity as the most 
German of the Germans, is of course wroth 
with Ibsen for representing as a social evil 
what a normal, sound-minded, common- 
sense German—the chosen type of the non- 
degenerate—would consider as a useful and 
comfortable arrangement. Though’ the 
status of German wives is better than that 
of Norwegian women, the author observes 
that the whole philistine idea of the house- 
wife still prevails, and that exasperating 
type, the house tyrant, is still numerous. 
German men know that their wives are 
commonplace, and, from motives of econ- 
omy and comfort, are more than satisfied 
that they should be so, though they will 
muster all their powers of gallantry to 
please ladies outside of their own imme- 
diate family. ‘‘In England,” says the au- 
thor, *‘ as on the Continent, it is the selfish, 
mean, bullying husbands who cannot find 
any sense in Ibsen’s pieces, nor in Ibsen’s 
enlistment of the sympathies of the audi- 
ence for the erring wife, when these should 
be vouchsafed to the husband, who appears 
to them to be such a respectable, common- 
sense man.” 

With his wonted oblivion of logic, Nor- 
dau, after making Ibsen responsible for 
the degeneration in three countries, in- 
dulges in a criticism of his merits as a 
dramatist, which praises him as few writ- 
ers have ever been praised. Thus he would 
teach the young to aspire to be degenerates 
like Ibsen, although he will find it difficult 
to make them believe that so much talent, 
genius, power, and craftmanship are con- 
nected with decayed mental faculties, Nor« 
dau must be wrong, either in his estimate 
of Ibsen’s work or when he considers Ibsen 
to be a degenerate. 

The author’s chapter on 
sen’’ would be of value, even if Nordau 
had never existed, for it is a clear and 
masterly composition of the great Norwe- 
gian’s purpose, and of the social conditions 
from which he drew his material. Ibsen 
is shown to be only another “ degenerate ”’ 
who is raising the signals which shall point 
humanity to higher aims and nobler im- 
pulses. 

The chapter on Wagner is of equal in. 
terest and value, discussing as it does the 
subjects of antit"emitism and Anarchism, 
the stigmata of degéfieracy with which 
Nordau brands that mighty genius. To 
admire Wagner is declared by Nordau to 
be a sure sign of mental decay, yet the 
author points out that Nordau finds rea- 
sons for praising Wagner, which other crit- 
ics have entirely overlooked. One of them 
is Wagner’s power as a historical painter. 
Nordau insists that if Wagner had been 
a heaithy genius he would have become a 
painter. He cannot see that Wagner is 
a painter who has transferred his figures 
from a canvas to the stage, and uses act- 
ual perspective, real draperies, living peo- 
ple, and fire that burns, instead of pig- 
ments, and selects his: own light, thus re- 
producing exactly the daring conceptions of 
his mind. Does it take from the soundness 
and greatness of this painter’s genius that 
he made his pictures movable, and accom- 
panied and interpreted. them by enchanting 
music? It is Wagner's lofty imagination, 
powerful enough to transport his audi- 
ences to the magic realm which he has con- 
jured up, that draws down upon him Nor- 


“The Real Ib- 


*dau’s fantastic condemnation as one whose 


degraded state is a warning of the coming 
decay of our race! 

The author also discusses Nordau’s at- 
tempt to prove Wagner an “erotic,” and 
his stupid and useless disapproval of Wag- 
ner’s music. The gist of the argument is 
that Nordau’s impeachment of Wagner 
only succeeds in throwing the power of 
that genius into bolder relief, in showing 
that ‘‘ Wagner’s work constitutes an awak~- 
ening from the slumber in which Philstin- 
ism and conventionalism have so long en- 
wrapped humanity, and the opening of a 
new vista for the ennobling mission of the 
arts.” 

Prof. Butler’s introduction is valuable 
only ag showing that he agrees on most 
points with the anonymous author. It 
throws no light on the book's origin, and 
does not even explain why that origin was 
kept a mystery. Why it was written does 
not appear. 





GRATORS OF THE PAST 


THB HISTORY OF ORATORY. From the Age 
of Pericles to the Present Time. By Lor- 
enzo Sears. 12mo. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs 
& Co 

—_—_—_- 


-- Prof. Sears has given a big title to a small 


book, The 20,000 words this volume con- 
tains do not furnish an adequate hist 
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of the oratory of the twenty-four centuries 
the authorgpasses in review, nor anything 
like it. Instead of a history of oratory we 
have here simply a series of sketches of in- 
teresting periods and of typical persons and 
productions. Really the work is nothing 
more than a collection of lectures originally 
delivered to students of Brown University. 
The lectures are good, so far as they go, 
but they go only a little way in the con- 
sideration of a great subject. If Prof. 
Sears wished to give us something deserv- 
ing the title he has appropriated for 
the work under notice, he should have 
thrown aside his lectures and written an 
entirely new treatise. Doing that he would 
have produced a work of greater utility, for 
he would have had complete command of 
his subject, and would have been able to 
treat all matters relating to it as they 
demand to be treated. Nobody can make 
a useful, comprehensive book by joining 
together a lot of independent writings on 
various phases of his subject. The study of 
epochs, men, and masterpieces is an ad- 
mirable preparation for the study of a sub- 
ject as a whole, no matter what it may be; 
but the author does not do justice to him- 
self nor serve the reading public to the 
best of his ability who makes a literary 
patchwork of his essays, lectures, and 
monographs instead of constructing the new, 
and important work for the writing of 
which his preliminary efforts have pre- 
pared him. 

Thirty lectures are included in this col- 
lection. Twelve of the lectures are devoted 
to the ancients, eleven to modern times, 
and the balance to the Middle Ages. In 
the lectures pertaining to the ancients we 
find interesting discussions of the orators 
of Greece and Rome, including somewhat 
extensive studies of Demosthenes, Lycur- 
gus, Aeschines, Cato, Mark Antony, and 
Cicero. .The lectures relating to the 
Middle Ages deal chiefly with the mediaeval 
preachers and the preachers of the 
Crusades. Coming down to modern times 
we find talks about the orators of the 
British Parliament, the Colonial orators, 
and men who have made their marks in 
Congress, in the courts, and as lecturers. 
There is a certain amount of interest in 
each of the lectures. They are written in 
an entertaining style, and are satisfactory 
in respect to their criticisms; at the same 
time they‘ lack the strictly historical 
character which should mark a work which 
undertakes to make an exposition of the 
growth of oratory from the earliest times to 
the present. They leave the impression, 
which is quite In accord with the fact, that 
they were written, each from an inde- 
pendent point of view, each with the view 
of presenting a certain topic, without ref- 
erence to its relation to the general sub- 
ject of oratory. 





EUGENE FIELD AS A GREAT BACHELOR 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. 
By Eugene Field. 16mo. New-York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 


Let us imagine the manager of an enter- 
tainment addressing the spectators, in ac- 
cordance with an antique custom, after 
Eugene Field had recited his verses, at 
once natural and subile. ‘‘ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” the manager would say, ‘“ Mr. 
Field has disappeared with his magic lan- 
tern, but it will not be long before he reap- 
pears in the guise of an old bibliomaniac, a 
bachelor, not insensible to the beauty of 
women. For, in these hard times, when 
fortune rarely comes to one who waits for 
it, a man who has no other capital than 
his intelligence must practice a great varie- 
ty of trades. Mr. Field has worked long 
and painfully, he has had to bend his back 
over his working table by day and by night, 
and when will he ever rest? Not on this 
planet, I suppose. After his last sleep, the 
One who deigns to watch over the most 
ephemeral insects will know how to find 
for him a place in conformity with his tal- 
ent and merit; and who knows if He will 
not permit him to return to his profession 
as a writer of verses? Perhaps he may be 
useful to compose and scan with exactness 
the odes that are sung by the smallest 
angels, since the cherubim dressed in light 
and wrapped in their tall wings are not too 
well served already ‘with Orpheus, Pindar, 
Shakespeare, and Hugo.” 

Surely it would be a very modest speech. 
In the gardens where the diamond lilies 
bloom, Eugene Field will meet Virgil, his 
old friend Horace, Villon in beatitude and 
fearless now of rope or shackles, and Bun- 
yan, who has not had to learn wisdom, since 
he knew it before he began to ascend the 
blue stairs of heaven. There are also 
Heine and Aristophanes, arm in arm in 
their white vestments, and the _ soldier 
Aeschylus, whose head is as polished as 
an ivory ball, in admiring contemplation 
before Helen and her beautiful hair. Under 
the leaves, in the cool shade of marble 
fountains, on the lawn where Captivity 
Waite, Yseult, and Fanchonette are seated 
with oblong music folios on their laps, 
there are concerts of voices and symphonies 
of flutes and guitars. Eugene Field is at 
home here. 

Meanwhile, his appearance as the old 

bibliomaniac is captivating and novel. He 
is in the seventies, a bachelor like the trav- 
eler of Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey,” like 
Izaak Walton’s ‘‘ Angler,” like Anatole 
France’s ‘‘ Sylvestre Bonnard,’’ with whom 
he has a family resemblance. Like them he 
digresses persistently, but he is, like them, 
so charmingly talkative! He is naive, 
ardent, learned. He is individual, too, with- 
out being eccentric. You cannot think of 
him without thinking of the three bachelors 
of. bookish sentimentality invented by 
Sterne, Walton, and France, the Three Mus- 
keteers of the bibliomaniacs whom Eugene 
Field rejoins as d’Artagnan rejoined the 
Three Musketeers of romance. They are in- 
separable, the four bachelors of Field, 
France, Walton, and Sterne, 
’ Field has evidently learned life, art, and 
books together. He could not fall into the 
method of verifying the beauty of a woman, 
the expression of which at a recent in- 
formal meeting of the most faithful book 
lovers of the Grolier Club makes smiles rise 
from the hearts and stop only on the lips 
of less ardent bookmen: ‘I will say with- 
out fear of error that she is beautiful, for 
my study of old prints long ago made me 
competent to appreciate the purity of a 
type and the characteristics of a physi- 
ognomy.” No; Field’s bachelor, when he 
fell in love with the *‘ New-England Prim- 
er,”’ thin, square, in faded blueboard cov- 
ers, ornamented with a woodcut  repre- 
senting Rogers standing to be burned in an 
impossible bonfire, fell in love at the same 
time with Captivity Waite, ‘ a sixteenmo, if 
you please, fair to look upon, of clear, clean 
type, well ordered and well edited, amply 
margined, neatly bound.’” When he fell in 
love with Boccaccio he fell in love also with 
Yseult, whose “eyes, as I particularly re- 
call, were specially fine, reflecting from their 
dark depths every expression of her varying 
moods; and when he fell in love with Bé- 
ranger there was F'anchonette. ‘She wed 
with the perfumer'’s apprentice; but that 
was so very long ago that I can pardon, 
if not forget, the indiscretion. Who knows 
where she is to-day? Perhaps a granny hel- 
dame in a Parisian alley, perhaps for years 
asleep in Pére ‘La Chaise. Come forth, be- 
loved Béranger, and sing me the old song 
to make me young and strong and brave 
again!” 

Really, Field is the first interpreter of the 
bibliomaniac who has clearly defined the 
characteristic of the book lover as one 
who was always in love with books. It is 
his manner of being, as it is for others 
to be negroes or to have long ears. He 
was born in that way. “As a child I 
was serious minded,” his. bachelor says, 
“1 cared little for sports which usually ex- 


cite the ardor of youth, To ont-of-door 
1 had | 





not fail to remind -you of Lamartine’s dic-— 


tum that the life of a man is entirely 
dependent upon the first woman with 
whom he falls in love. He says: “‘ And -here- 
in is exemplified the advantage which the 
love of books has over the other kinds of 
love. Women are by nature fickle, and so 
are men; their friendships are liable to 
dissipation at the merest provocation or the 
slightest pretext. Not so, however, with 
books, for books cannot change.” He is 
indignant at his friend Dr. O’Rell, “‘ who 
has frequently expressed surprise that I 
have never wearied of and drifted away 
from the book friendships of my earlier 
years. Other people, he says, find as time 
elapses that they no longer discover those 
charms which attracted them so power- 
fully in youth.” The bachelor exclaims: 
“Is it indeed possible for one to become 
indifferent to an object he once loved?” 
Surely it was possible for Dr. O’Rell, and 
for others, but perhaps the first woman 
they loved was faithful and the first book 
that they loved was not the “New-England 
Primer.”’ In the case of Field’s bachelor, 
his first book love was the “ New-England 
Primer,” and Captivity Waite did not 
marry him nor remain, like him, unmar- 
ried, 

He loves fantasy, and he has three neph- 
ews. Two of them know that a penny saved 
is twopence gained—oh, the harm that 
Benjamin Franklin has done will never be 
compensated by the good of lightning rods, 
stoves, and the Embassy to Paris!—do not 
believe in fairies, or in witches, and win all 
the jackstones and marbles of their neigh- 
borhood. The other dearly loves Santa 
Claus. ‘‘He sees things at night, he will 
not go to bed in the dark; he hears and 
understands what the birds and crickets 
Say, and what the night wind sings, and 
what the rustling leaves tell. Wherever 
Matthew goes he sees beautiful pictures 
and hears sweet music; to his impressiona- 
ble soul all nature speaks its wisdom and 
its poetry. God! How I love that boy!’ 

Field’s bachelor is a fanatic, too; one 
who is not is not very devout. He cannot 
appreciate Miss Susan’s folly for collecting 
things which are not books. “It is her 
misfortune that she has had all her life 
an insane passion for collecting crockery, 
old pewter, old brass, old glass; old fur- 
niture, and other trumpery of that char- 
acter; a passion with which I have little 
Sympathy. I do not know that Miss Susan 
is prouder of her collection of all this fol- 
derol than she is of the fact that she is a 
spinster.” Old bachelors are always intol- 
erant of old maids; so, he says, ‘‘I recall an 
unpleasant scene in the omnibus last Win- 
ter, when the obsequious conductor, taking 
advantage of my sister’s white hair and 
furrowed cheeks, addressed that estima- 
ble lady as Madame. I’d have you know 
that my sister gave the fellow to under- 
stand very shortly and in véry vigorous 
English, emphasized with her blue silk 
umbrella, that she was Miss Susan, and 
that she did not intend to be Madamed 
by anybody, under any condition.” 

But he is full of indulgence for a multi- 
tude of other failings and for the misfort- 
unes that come of them—the fault of read- 
ing in bed, which is heterodoxy with a 
vengeance; the fault of becoming bald, 
which was the fault of many great men 
whose names he knows so well that you 
easily divine he must be bald himself; the 
fault of extra illustrating books ‘‘ which its 
enemies call Grangerism,”’ the fault of com- 
positors who read badly-written copy at- 
tentively and well written copy carelessly, 
the fault of reading catalogues, which 
yields much knowledge of titles of books 
and not much more. 

He thinks that. all book-buyers are in 
three classes: Reckless, shrewd, and timid, 
and that the third ‘‘is least worthy of our 
consideration, although it includes very 
many lovers of books, and, consequently, 
very many friends of mine. I have act- 
ually known men to hesitate, to ponder, to 
dodder for weeks, nay, months, over the 
purchase of a book; not because they did 
nor want it, nor because they deemed the 
price exorbitant, nor yet because they 
were not abundantly able to pay that price. 
Their hesitency was due to an innate, con- 
genital lack of determiration—that same 
hideous curse of vacillation which is re- 
sponsible for so much misery in human 
life.’”” He tells you phases in the experience 
of the late John A. Rice of Chicago, whose 
library fetched at auction sale more than 
$72,000, in order to cure you of that detest- 
able habit of vacillation which is yours, if 
you are a book-lover. For Mr. Field knew 
all the joys and all the vicissitudes in the 
art of book-collecting, 

He was about to chronicle the death of 
his old bibliomaniac when the thread that 
tied his own fate to earth snapped, and 
this was miraculously symbolical, for only 
the gentle poet who had made him immortal 
could write the lovable bachelor biblioma- 
niac’s obituary. 





THE GREEK KINGS OF EGYPT 


By J. B. 
« 


THE EMPIRE OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Mahaffy. 12mo. New-York: Macmillan 


Co. $3.50. 


The Ptolemies, while they ruled in Egypt, 
shaped everything they had to do with so 
that it might contribute to the enjoyment 
and welfare of the Ptolemies. They were 
Ptolemies all the time, and never Egyp- 
tians. They picnicked in. Egypt at the 
expense of the natives. From the day their 
dynasty was established by Alexander to 
the moment it was brought to an end by 
the sting of a viper they were strangers 
in a strange land, bent on enjoying them- 
selves and glorifying themselves, and were 
willing that the Egyptians should do pretty 
much what they liked so long as they 
should be prompt and liberal in the paying 
of taxes. We do not know so much of the 
history of Egypt in their time as we would 
like to know, but the knowledge we have 
seems to justify the opinion that the Ptole- 
mies might have lasted longer if they had 
naturalized themselves—might have founded 
a nation that would have endured if they 
had had ambitions commensurate with their 
abilities and their opportunities. 

Everything was in their favor at the be- 
ginning. Though they entered the country 
by the grace of its conquerer, they were wel- 
comed heartily. There was no discontent, 
no murmurings on the part of the people, 
when Alexander invaded the country. The 
eondition of the people was such that they 


had nothing to lose by the establishment of 


a foreign dynasty—nothing could be worse 
than the native despotism to which they 
had been subject; the chances were that 
they would profit by the change. So they 
presented the rare spectacle of a people 
hailing with delight the incoming of an 
enemy and the overturning of the Govern- 
ment under which they had been living. 

The sequel shows that in forming this 
judgment and assuming this attitude the 
Egyptians reasoned well. The Ptolemies 
were despots; but, speaking comparatively, 
they were mild-mannered despots. Those 
who behaved themselves and paid their 
taxes had no fears for their lives, pursued 
happiness after their own fashions, and, 
according to the standards of the time, en- 
joyed remarkable liberties. As Prof. Ma- 
haffy puts it: 

If the rule of the Ptolemies was a cen- 
tralized despotism, where the interests of 
the Crown were everything and those of 
the people nothing, it must at least be ad- 
mitted that there never was a more intel- 
ligent despotism, or one which understood 
more clearly that the interests of the one 
eannot be secured without consulting those 
of the other. If the taxes levied by the 
Ptolemies seem enormous, I have produced 
evidence to show _that those exacted from 
Palestine by the Seleukids were apparently 
as exorbitant; there remains also the nega- 
tive evidence to exculpate the Ptolemies 
that, in me scores of papyri treating of the 
local administration, among the many com- 

laints and petitions addressed to the 

we have not found a single protest 


ro 
that the burden. of taxation was intolerable 


or that the State exacted its debts with 
-eruel 


ty and injustice, 
The Ptolemies had also in their favor, if 
they had wished to make Egypt a great 
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nation, their own intelligence, learning, and 
cultivation. They were not barbarians. 
They hailed from the world’s centre of art, 
literature, and philosophy. It was in their 
power to erect in Egypt a model Govern- 
ment. The Egyptians were a docile people 
—patientissimum genus hominum, Prof. Ma- 
haffy calls them—and readily would have 
fallen in with a scheme for making their 
country great in power, wealth, and every- 
thing else that it was desirable for a na- 
tion to have. Why something of this sort 
did not come to pass has been a matter of 
wonderment to many persons who have in- 
terested themselves in the history of the 
last three centuries in which Egypt existed 
as an independent nation. The answer is 
easy enough. The Ptolemies lived for 
themselves. They did some things which 
inured to the profit of Egypt, but patriot- 
ism was not their motive. If Egypt gained, 
it was because works undertaken selfishly 
reflected glory and overflowed their ma- 
terial benefits upon the country in which 
they were carried out. 

The Ptolemies helped Egypt in the same 
way that rich men of our time help the 
communities and countries in which they 
live when they build palaces, establish 
vast estates, found libraries and museums, 
span continents with railroads, and in a 
thousand and one ways spend money pri- 
marily for the purpose of helping themselves 
and perpetuating their names. The Ptole- 
mies were not patriots—they were Ptole- 
mies. We think of them to-day as great 
fat, selfish creatures, who turned their backs 
on their manifest destinies and refused to 
lead lives they easily might have led which 
would have made them glorious for all time. 

We get a fair illustration of their attitude 
toward the people over which they ruled in 
their persistent disregard of the natives 
when they came to select their wives and 
husbands. They married Ptolemies. Phila- 
delphus, the second Ptolemy, married his 
own sister, and later Ptolemies followed his 
example. Philadelphus’s first wife, Aesinoe, 
Was caught plotting against the King’s life 
and was banished. It was then the King 
espoused his sister, a middle-aged widow. 
It is probable the King was moved to take 
this step through the confidence he felt that 
his sister loved him dearly. Having had 
one wife who was a dangerous person, it 
naturally would have been Philadelphus’s 
wish not to put in her place another like 
her. He may have felt that there was no 
other woman in Egypt than his sister whom 
he could trust. She did make him a good 
wife. Prof. Mahaffy says of her: 

This able woman made life easy for him; 
she adopted his children; she connived at, 
perhaps encouraged, his mistresses; she took 
part in his politics, perhaps even more in 
the financial administration of the country; 
she saved him from the desire, and from 
the peril, of making any other matrimonial 
alliances. 

The agreeable experience of Philadelphus 
in this respect doubtless was the cause of 
other marriages of brothers and sisters. 
The practice of intermarriage prevailed as 
long as the Ptolemies lasted. Referring to 
this practice, and speaking particularly of 
Cleopatra, Prof. Mahaffy makes this inter- 
esting observation: 

She is a speaking instance of the false- 
hood of a prevailing belief that the inter- 
marriage of near relatives invariably pro- 
duces a decadence in the human race. The 
whole dynasty of the Ptolemies contradicts 
this current theory and exhibits in the last 
of the series the most signal exception. 
Cleopatra VI. was descended from many 
generations of breeding in, of which four 
exhibit marriages of full brother and sister. 
And yet she was deficient in no quality, 
physical or intellectual, which goes to make 
up a.well-bred and well-developed human 
being. Her morals were indeed those of her 
ancestors, and as bad as could be, but I 
am not aware that it is degeneration in 
this direction which is assumed by the 
theory in question, except as a consequence 
of physical decay. Physically, however, 
Cleopatra was perfect. She was not only 
beautiful, but prolific. and retained her 
vigor, and apparently her beauty, to the 
time of her death, when she was nearly 
forty years old, 

The one great achievement of the Ptole- 
mies in which the scholarly world is in- 
terested was the founding of the museum 
at Alexandria. The story of its foundation 
and development never has been told. There 
is dispute even as to the time of its founda- 
tion; it is not settled whether the first of 
the Ptolemies established it for his suc- 
cessor, Jhiladelphus. Prof. Mahaffy says its 
founder certainly was Ptolemy I., and that 
he was advised in the matter by Demetrius 
of Phaleron, who migrated to Egypt a 
short time after his expulsion from Athens 
by Demetrius the Besieger. We do not dis- 
cover in Prof. Mahaffy’s discussion of this 
point anything more than an inferential ba- 
sis for his positive statement that it was 
Sotor, and not Philadelphus,who founded the 
museum. The question, like a good many 
others relating to the famous Alexandrian 
institution, must wait for its decision. 
iy The time will come,” Prof. Mahaffy says, 
“‘when further discoveries will disclose to 
us these secrets; at the present we can 
cnly enumerate the few facts that are 
Known and ‘ wait for the day.’ ” Speaking 
er 7 pre point, Prof. Mahaffy says: 

is Indeed strange that so famous a se 

of learning should not have left us Sonne he. 
count of its foundation, its constitution, and 
its early fortunes. No other school of "such 
moment among the Greeks is so obscure to 
us now. And yet it was founded in the broad 
daylight of history by a famous King in one 
of the most frequented cities of the world. 
The whole modern literature on the subject 
is a literature of conjectures, 

If it were possible to examine the site 
which now lies twenty feet deep under the 
modern city, many questions which we ask 
in vain might be answered. 

The real outcome of the great school is 
fortunately preserved. In literary criticism, 
in exact science, in geography, and kindred 
studies the museum made advances in 
knowledge which were among the most im- 
portant in the progress of human civiliza- 
tion. If the produce in poetry and in 
philosophy was poor we must attribute such 
failure to the decadence of that century in 
comparison with the classical days of Ionia 
and Athens. But in preserving the great 
masters of the golden age, the library, 
which was part of the same foundation, 
did more than we can estimate. It is 
therefore well worth while to tell what is 
known and to weigh what has been con- 
jectured concerning the origin of this, the 
greatest glory of Ptolemaic Alexandria. 


What Prof. Mahaffy gives us concerning 
the Alexandrian museum is the fruit of 
a£areful study and intimate research pur- 
sued in Egypt as well as in the libraries of 
Europe. He has been at great pains to make 
his work contain everything that is known 
about the museum. He warns us, however, 
against expecting at this time final treat- 
ment of that subject, and of the general 
subject of Ptolemaic Egypt. New dis- 
coveries may be expected in every year of 
the near future. ‘‘In a few more years of 
discovery and criticism,’’ he says, ‘‘ we may 
expect this epoch to be as carefully sur- 
veyed and dissected as the older epochs of 
Greek history have been. But as yet the 
writer on Ptolemaic history feels himself 
in some sort a pioneer who is liable to be 
baulked by unexpected obstacles, misled by 
ardent expectations, diverted from his path 
by false informations.” 

It is almost superfluous to say—at least 
to those who are familiar with Prof. Ma- 
haffy’s achievements as a historian and 
archaeologist—that his latest book is a schol- 
arly fork, quite as authoritative as it is 
interesting. It will be a great help to 
Egyptologists, as well as a source of in- 
formation to the general reader. It may 
be that by and by its author will be fortu- 
nate enough to discover some of those 
things which he confidently believes will 
come to light; in that case undoubtedly we 
shal] hear from him again. 





FOR BACHELORS AND SOME OTHERS 

THE BACHELOR AND’ THE CHAFING DISH. 
With a Dissertation on Chums. By Deshler 
Welch. Drawings by Francis Day and George 
R. Halm. 16mo. New-York: F. Tennyson 
Neely. 


The tendency of this book will be to 
popularize the chafing dish. The bachelor, 
after reading Mr. Welch's charming intro- 
ductory chapters and looking through his 
receipts, will be likely, if he has no chafing 
dish now, te buy the one he shall see 
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in a shop window. He will have a strong 
desire born in him to establish in his apart- 
ments a cuisine such as Mr. Welch has told 
him about, and to furnish little suppers 
and breakfasts to his friends, cooking ev- 
erything himself in the chafing dish in 
plain sight of his guests. 

No doubt some of the bachelors, who 
really are not content with single blessed- 
ness, will be moved toward the chafing 
dish irresistibly as they read the story of 
Jack’s lunch with Mab. Mab came to 
Jack’s. quarters, expecting that her grand- 
mother would join her there and be her 
chaperon while lunch is going on. ‘*‘ Where’s 
grandmother?” she demanded, as_ she 
entered Jack’s rooms, and when Jack 
said he didn’t know and didn’t seem to 
care, Mab expostulated, ‘‘ Look here, Jack, 
this will never do. We have simply got 
to have grandmother for lunch,” Jack 
persuaded the young woman that it would 
be perfectly proper for her to sit down and 
wait for her grandmother, and then art- 
fully he convinced her that while she was 
waiting she as well might be eating as 
twirling her thumbs. So the lunch went 
on. The end of the story is like this: 


We had been sitting at my little mahoga- 
ny table for more thah an hour. A deeper 
pink flush had come to Mab’s dear cheeks, 
I think it was the sips of Barsac that did 
it. Suddenly, with her usual spasmodic 
mood, she exclaimed, *‘ Jack! this is awful. 
I must go home, Grandmother is probably 
having a fit.” : 

There was a swish of ostrich plumes, @ 
gathering of red stars, a kiss that stranded 
in two coral reefs, and I was alone! 


A good many bachelors on the up-hill side 
of life have Mabs, but no chafing dishes. 
It will be only the exceptionally cold- 
blooded fellows who, as they read this story 
of Jack’s visit from Mab, will not be moved 
to get themselves into such circumstances 
that they give lunches patterned after 
Jack’s. 

It may be, too, that some of the mar- 
ried men who are apt te be left behind in 
the city in the Summer months, may get 
from Mr. Welch hints at means of consola- 
tion for the absence of wife and children. 
They will be too proper to draw these 
hints from the chapter to which we have 
referred; but from others which are de- 
scriptive of delightful little parties and 
|agreeable associations that the chafing dish 
‘has brought around they will get ideas 
which will help them pass the vacation 
season so agreeably that they will be apt 
to suggest its prolongation. 

The receipts Mr. Welch gives have been 
selected with especial reference to the chaf- 
ing dish. It is appetizing even to read them. 
One is sure they would turn out well in 
the cooking. They are not of the Miss 
Nancy order, but mannish, and, as every- 
body knows, the man, whenever he takes to 
cooking, produces dishes that have strong 
individualities and make strong appeals to 
the palate. What the man cooks is very 
good, or very bad, according to the caprice 
of the one before whom it is set—there is 
no half-way judgment. If Mab is the 
critic, she either says decisively, ‘' Give 
Me some more, Jack,’’ or, making up a 
wicked little face, tragically calls out, 
“Take it away, Jack! Please take it 
away.”’ 





A CODE FOR MERCHANTS 
LIEBER’S STANDARD TELEGRAPHIC CODE, 
By B. Franklin Lieber. Syo. New-York: 
Lieber Publishing Company. $10. 


Lieber’s codes have been in use among the 
merchants for years and have always met 
with general approbation. Since 1885 Mr, 
Lieber has been adding to his first code, 
and now has a code that appears to be as 
nearly perfect as it is possible to make 
one. He has made especial efforts in this, 
his latest code, to simplify it as much’ as 
possible, and, while he has condensed some- 
what, he has made everything as distinet 
and well defined as is practicable in such a 
work, ; 

Special attention has been given to the 
alphabetical arrangement of headings and 
phrases, and a method has been employed 
by which the required sentence may be 
determined at a glance. The distinct and 
comprehensive arrangement not only ap- 
plies to the heading, but to the entire plan 
as well. The alphabetical order is even ex- 
,tended to the third, and sometimes to the 
fourth word. This, it will be readily per- 
ceived, is of great value for quick cabling 
purposes. 

In order to facilitate ready reference, the 
table headings have been arranged in the 
index whenever possible under more than 
one head; for example, ‘‘ Shipping by ex- 
press ’’ will be found indexed under ‘“ Ship- 
ping,” as well as ‘‘ Express,’’ and so on. 
The directions for the use of the code 
are sufficiently clear and explicit to enable 
any one to use it, even though he has not 
formerly had an experience with codes, and 
has never made the many combinations 
that are possible with a well-constructed 
code, 

The Lieber Company claims for its code, 
and its claim appears to be well founded, 
that it is a perfectly safe one, as the great- 
est care has been exercised in the selec- 
tion of only such ciphers as are most likely 
to obviate chances:of mutilation or con- 
fliction. The compilers have only used 
ciphers from ‘‘A” to ‘“‘F,” and so have left 
an opportunity to cablers to construct a 
large private or separate code for their par- 
ticular and individual use. The book is well 
made and serviceably bound. 





WHAT CAN THESE ‘THINGS MEAN? 

HEADS; OR, THE CITY OF THE GODS. 
HEADS; OR, IN THE WILDERNESS. By 
Janet Von Swartwout. Svo. New-York: The 
Olombia Publishing Company. 


The first of these volumes is the queerer, 
because it is Simon-pure Cabalism, just 
such as the Rabbi Schemeon of confusing 
memory brought out of Babylon, only 
Aurora Om has adapted. it, not to the orig- 
inal Hebrew jargon, but to modern English. 
Here is an example. There is the word 
pillar. ‘Take the first syllable—and that’s 
“pill,” and “lar” is the second. Bolt 
your pill, and what becomes of lar? What 
are you to do with lar? You could, if you 
wanted to, tack a ‘“‘d’”’ to it—but then lard 
to the respected Rabbi Schemeon would 
have been an abomination. Then you cut. up 
all the three letters—the ‘1’ and the ‘a” 
and the ‘‘r’’—and you may discover the 
deepest significance in each of them. From 
*“pill’’ comes pilgrim—and now pill really 
is potent, for was not the New-England 
Pilgrim uncommonly. hard to swallow and 
bitter at that? There is, too, that disgust- 
ing substanee known as- castor oil. If you 
are well up in Cabalistic science, castor oil 
is no longer nauseating, but absolutely de- 
licious. What's a crab, hard or soft 
shelled? In Latin it is cancer. Don’t you 
know that cancer is a malignant disease? 
So you can, Sir, plainly account for the in- 
digestible character of the deviled crab. 
There are some 300 closely printed pages of 
this kind, where silly shufflings with words 
are mixed in with the names of God and 
Christ. 

On sueh a basis as this, the other book 
is constructed, which describes a trip to the 
Adirondacks. A flag is carried, and waved 
something as in “Great Expectations,” 
and a society, the Olombia, is founded, 
Heaven only knows what these books 
mean. Their purport escapes you, only you 
are fairly sure that they are the maunder- 
ings of lunatics, 
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| “ Waal, what’d the Cap’n say ’baout it?” 

“ What'd he say *baout it? Why, he was 
§es’s mad’s anybody could be. Thet’s what 
he said ’baout it.’’ 

Joe Paine had just returned to his home 
in Ogunquit from Boston, whither he had 
gone to notify Capt. Sam Bell that Mrs. 
Bell was dead. The Captain was the master 
of a coastwise schooner, and sailed past 
the village of Ggunquit, bound from East- 
port to Boston, the very day that his wife 
died. From the roof of the Captain’ barn, 
which commanded a view of the sea, one of 
the neighbors attempted to signal the 
news of death by waving an enormous piece 
of crape tied to a stick, but the signal 


Was not properly read by the Captain, and | 
he kept on his course and did not know | 


that he was a widower until Joe Paine, 


who had been particularly directed to break | 


the news gently, came at him in Boston 
with a “Say, Cap’n, I’m tur’ble sorry t’ be 
obleeged t’ tell ye on it, but the old wo- 
man’s dead.”’ 

‘What old woman?’ demanded the Cap- 
tain. 

“Why, yourn o’ course,” 
“Thunder’n lightnin’, whose 
*"twas?”’ 

It was concerning his interview with the 
Captain that Mr. Paine was questioned by 
one of the company of Ogunquitters, which 
had gathered about the stove in the grocery 
store at the corner. 

“So he was reel mad ’baout it, was he?” 
queried Deacon Butterfield. 
“Thet’s what I said,” 

swered Mr. Paine. 

**Don’t blame him a bit,’’ mused the 
Deacon. ‘“ Lizy was a very extryordinary 


responded Paine. 
’d ye spose 


impatiently an- 
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j eners, the Captain having come to an ab- 
rupt pause and turned to look out of the 
window. t 

**Pooty good caow ’t Gitchell’sgot this 
time. Look’s though she’d hold her own 
with most any on ’em milkin’,’’ said the 
Captain when he had had his look out. 

‘*“Yes, Cap’n; but haow ’baout what you 
was sayin’ ’baout Marthy? You was jes’ 
tellin’ on us they was one thing ’t you 
wanted us t’ understan’. Naow what was’t 
you was ’ludin’ to?” 

“Why,” answered the Captain, “it’s 
jest this. They ain't no use scratchin’ 
your head ’fore you hev to. When the 
time comes t’ marry Marth’ Snell, I'll 
find a way o’ gittin’ on her, an’ don’t you 
be “larmed thinkin’ ’t I-won’t. I want you 
t’ understan’ one thing—I ain’t follered the 
sea for forty years ’thaout larnin’ they’s 
nothin’ too hard for a man t’ do thet’s 
got courage an’ a leetle sense in the usin’ 
ont.” 

Whoever has taken note of the curious 
things that happen through the essocia- 
tion of ideas must admit that it did not 
betoken heartlessness that a thought of 





Martha Snell should enter ihe Captain's 





“He Jest Axed 


Me a Question.” 





woman. The Cap’n ’ll hev toler’ble hard 
work fillin’ her place.’’ 

“That may bs,” responded Mr. Paine, 
“but I guess he’s got dhe pooty nigh 
Picked aout, ’cordin’ to what he said when 
he’d got over s’prise ’baout Lizy’s death.”’ 

“Why, what'd he say?” demanded half 
a dozen, all at once. 

“He jest axed me a question; thet was 
all,” answered Mr. Paine. “He an’ me 
Was agwine daown into the cabing when all 
of a sudding he turned squar’ ’raound, an’ 
Says, says he: 

*** Whar’s Marth’ Snell naow?’ ” 

Martha Snell had been a widow for a 
great many years. She had lived by her- 
self, managing the farm Snell had left her, 
growing a little more forehanded as each 
Winter passed away. She had had chances 
enough to take on a new lord and master, 
but she had turned a cold shoulder on 
every one who had suggested mztrimony 
to her. Everybody in Ogunquitt could 
name at least half a dozen men who had 
tried to win Martha; indeed, she never 
drove up to the Post Office for the mail 
that somebody did not recount to the store- 
ful how she had “ sot daown’’ on some one 
of the villagers who had undertaken to 
marry her. 

On such occasions many an Ogunquitter 
had ‘registered a vow in his inmost soul 
that if he ever should be so unfortunte as 
to lose his wife, he would lay siege to 
Martha. 

This did not signify that Martha was a 
much-admired woman, but that a senti- 
ment was prevalent that somebody should 
be able to conquer her. It was not meet, 
the Ogunq iit men thought, that Martha 
should go about the village, year in and 
year out, holding all of them in contempt. 

Capt. Bell had made his conditional vow 
just like the others. 

“'Tain’t ’tall likely ’t I'll. do any more 
marryin’,”’ he said only six months before, 
when he was home for a couple of days be- 
tween voyages, “‘ but ’f I do, Marth’ Snell’s 
my woman.” 

He said it to a small circle of his particu- 
lar. friends, one of whom had just recount- 
ed how Martha only the day before had 
**sacked Si’ Good’in.’”’ 

The Captain’s friends laughed at him. 

“We've hearn slathers o’ talk like thet, 
Cap’n,” said one of the group, “ but they 
ain’t none on ’em got away with the old 
critter yit. “She’s jes’s peart to-day as she 
was ten year ago. They’ve be’n at her all 
ways ’f a Sunday but she’s Marth’ Snell 
still, an’ as the minister said t’other Sun- 
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to understand one 
Thing.” 


“I want you 





day, she’ll be Marth’ Snell yist’day, t’day, 
an’ f’rever. Haow ’d you purpose gwine t’ 
work, Cap’n, any diff’rent from any o’ the 
rest on ’em?” 

“TI ain’t purposin’ nothin’ jest yit,” an- 
swered the Captain, “an’ I hope I shan’t 
never hev 10, ‘cause they ain’t go better 

wife top o' the graound 'n Lizy Bell is, but 
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mind just at a time when, according to the 
nature of things, he should have been over- 
whelmed with sorrow at the luss of his 
wife. The news of Lizy’s death was en- 
tirely unlooked for. She had been a strong, 
well woman all her life, and the Captain 
had left her only three weeks before in 
perfect health. What could be more natu- 
ral than that, after the shock of the death 
news had passed away, the Captain’s mind 
should dwell upon the unexpectedness of 
the sad event, and that he should be re- 
minded that for years he had accustomed 
himself to the expectation that he was to 
die first, and not Lizy. Of course there 
was bound to come recollection of a cer- 
tain time when he had given expression 
to this expectation. 

“It’s funny,’’ mused the Captain, “ thet 
the very thing ’t I was speakin’ ’baout 
only last Fall, when I was t’ hum, should 
’a’ tuk place so soon. Why, I never tho’t 
nothin’ diff’rent ’n’ thet Lizy’d aoutlive me 
ten year. I never tho’t when I was talkin’ t’ 
Clim Bascom an’ George Hatch an’ the 
rest on ’em ’baout marryin’ Marth’ Snell, 
thet they’d ever be call for me t’ doit. I 
never keered nothin’ ’baout Marth’ Snell. 
Mebbe she’s married herself by this time.’’ 

Then came the question to Joe Paine, 
‘““Whar’s Marth’ Snell naow?” the ques- 
tion which Paine had interpreted as in- | 





ing it. quite improper. 
that he could not banish it from him per- 
manently. 

“Skasely buried one wife, an’ thinkin’ 
*baout another!”’ he exclaimed one morn- 
ing, stopping short in his work. “I wish 
t’ thunder I could put a good, big dose o’ 
strap ile on my back for doin’ on’t.” 

The Captain's wrath against himself was 
even greater when the inevitable thought 
came that Martha Snell was decidedly a 
capable woman, and would take prime care 
of his home. 

*“‘Confaound Marth’ Snell!’ he burst out. 
“ Wonder what Lizy’d think o’ me ’f she 
knowed that I was purposin’ to marry 
Marth’ Snell’s quick’s this!” 

But “ Marth’ Snell’’ had come to stay in 
his mind, and he couldn’t get rid of her. 
Finally he gave up trying and established 
a sort of modus vivendi with her. 

“Guess it’s like persecutin’,’’ said he. 
“Folks thet’s persecuted gits their dander 
up, an’ up, an’ up, an’ fust thing ye know 
they’re good deal powerfuller’n they would 
‘a’ b’en ‘'f nobody hedn’t done nothin’ to 
‘em. Reckon I hadn’t better worry "baout 
this business no more.”’ 

After that the Captain joked with 
‘Marth’ Snell.” 

“So you’re gwine t’ marry Marth’ Snell, 
be ye, Cap'n?” he soliloquized. ‘‘ Waal, 
thet’s right, Cap’n. A man can’t hev tew 
many wives, an’ he ain’t got no bus’ness 
foolin’ ’way his time gettin’ a new one 
when the stock’s run aout. I'd wait, 
though, six weeks or so ’fore I started in 
to do much courtin’. Guess they ain’t no 
danger ’t anybody else’ll git there fust.”’ 

If the Captain had known where safety. 
lay he wouldn’t have taken up with this 
method; he would have run away from 
Ogunquit. In the end he found that he 
couldn’t get Martha Snell out of his mind 
by joking. 

*“‘Jokin’s "baout’s bad’s persecutin’,” he 
said to himself. ‘I can’t laugh Marth’ 
Snell daown no better’n I could skeer her 
daown.”’ 

But really it was the great lonesome 
house that was making captive of the Cap- 
tain and compelling him to ponder on a 
matter which he was decidedly averse to 
thinking of. Poor old chap, how lonesome 
it was for him! 

“T ain’t never comin’ back t’ this haouse 
ag’in,’’ mused the Captain one night, just 
as he was going to bed. ‘‘ Sot raound here 
all the ¢venin’ thaout hevin’ nobody t’ talk 
to! Got t’ git up ’n the mornin’ an’ git my 
own breakfast! Cuss it all, a man ’thaout a 
wife’s "baout the miser’blest critter’n the 
country. By thunder! I git madder ’n 
madder every time I think on’t,”’ and show- 
ing that he really was considerably worked 
up, the Captain flung one of his boots across 
the room as though he would drive it 
through the wall. ° 

That night he dreamed of Martha Snell— 
dreamed that she had married him and was 
caring for him and the house in a most 
delightful manner. He woke up dreaming 
of Martha. 

Cap'n,” he heard a voice say; “ guess 
you’d better be gittin’ up ’thaout ye want t’ 
eat your flapjacks cold. I’m gwiné t’ begin 
cookin’ on ’em right away.” 

“Yes, Marthy,” the Captain answered. 
““T’ll be daown inside o’ tew seconds.” 

“‘Cap’n!”’ the voice called again. 

“Yes, I’m comin’,”” answered the Captain. 
“I heerd ye an’ hollered back ’t I'd be 
daown ’n less ’n no time.” 

“Cap’n!” called the voice again, and this 
last ery awoke the Captain and ended 
the illusion of the dream. It wasn’t Martha 
Snell calling to flapjacks who had awakened 
the Captain, but Joe Paine, who wished to 
know if. he could “borry that four-tined 
dungfork.”’ 

The Captain was angry enough to kill 
Paine, but he managed to control himself, 
and graciously gave Paine permission to 
carry off the fork and anything else that he 
had need of 

That afternoon the Captain was forced to 
agree with himself that as soon as the 
“proper ’”’ time should come he would seri- 
ously consider the matter of marrying 
Martha Snell. The ‘“‘ proper ”’ time he placed 
pretty well ahead, not designating a par- 
ticular day, nor week, nor month—simply 
saying ‘‘ bumbye.”’ , 

‘“ Ain’t no good denyin’ on't,” said he. 
“T’ve got t’ hev’ a wife, an’ Lizy’d say so’s 
quick’s anybody. Arter all, come to think 
on’t, it’s a compliment t’ Lizy thet I should 
git t’ thinkin’ so soon ‘baout hevin’ some- 
body t’ take her place—shows she was a 
good wife, an’ so she was—nobody never 
hed no better.” 

“Got a notion t’ drive over t’ Marthy’s 
haouse an’ take a look at Ler,’”’ mused the 
Captain a little later; ‘‘ sorter sail raound 
her oncet or twicet an’ see what she’s like 
these days. Wouldn’t let on _ nothin’, 
though, *baout what’s runnin’ in my mind.” 

The more he thought of this scheme the 
better he liked it, and next morning he 
proceeded to put it into execution. The sun 
had barely risen when he drew his Concord 
wagon out of the carriage house and pro- 
ceeded to wash and grease it. After break- 
fast he washed and greased himself, and 





They Were Sitting on the Haircloth Sofa, 





dicating that the Captain intended to es- 
tablish the redoubtable widow in Lizy’s 
place. 

But the Captain had no such intention. 
In his customary abrupt way he had asked 
the question that was in his mind, and the 
chances are that he considered the ques- 
tion of such slight importance that he 
didn’t even hear Mr. Paine answer, ‘‘ Guess 
she’s livin’ up t’ the old place same’s ever.” 

The Captain went home leaving the 
schooner in charge of the mate. “ You'll 
hev t’ make the next run ’thaout me,” he 
said; “‘ they’ll be consider’ble many things 
t’ do arter the fun’ral.” e 

So it happened that when Lizy had been 
buried the Captain found himself alone in 
the big house with the prospect of being 
its only occupant for an entire fortnight. 
It was not long before a sense of lone- 
someness came to him. He tried to drive 
it off by working about the place. He 
mended the fences, swept the barn, ard 
tidied up the cellar. Then he tinkered 
away at the shutters so that when he 
should get ready to close the house they 
might be able to co-operate with him. After 
that he did anything and everything that 
he could think of doing. But it was all in 
vain. 

** Ain’t no use,” he said to himself, “ I’ve 
an awful good mind t’ burn up the hull 
place an’ never set eyes on’t agin. I never 
kin live here alone. I’m wuss off’n Robi’son 
Crewso.” | 

Now and then it came into his mind that 








put on his best pilot-cloth suit. Then he 
hitched up his horse, got into the wagon 
and sung out, “ Gitap!”’ 

“* What be I gwine t’ say t’ Marthy?” the 
Captain suddenly asked himself after he 
had been riding along for half an hour. 
“ Haow be I gwine t’ make it look nat’ral 
for me t’ come ten mile t’ make a call on 
her?”’ 

He was in sight of the Snell place before 
he had solved the problem and marked out 
hig line of conduct. 


“Haow d’ do, Marthy?” the Captain 
called out as he stopped his horse in front 
of the ‘‘end”’ door of the Snell house and 
caught a glimpse of the widow as she stood 
gazing at him out of the attic window. 
“ Feelin’ pretty smart t’day, Marthy?” 

“Why, Cap’n Bell!” exclaimed the widow, 
““’s that you? Where’s M’s Bell? Why didn’ 
ye fetch her ’long too?”’ 

To the Captain’s great relief, Martha did 
not wait for answers to her questions, but 
went on to bid him welcome. 

“Hitch your hoss, Cap'n,’ she said, “ an’ 
walk stret int’ the haouse. I’ll be daown 
in half a minute. Jest lookin’ over the furs a 
leetle t' see ’f they’ve got plenty o’ cam- 
phire in ’em, thet’s all.” 

‘‘ By the gre’t horn spoon! ’’ muttered the 
Captain, as he climbed out of his wagon. 
“ Thet’s ’baout the awkidest thing ’t I ever 
hearn tell on. She don’t know nothin’ ’tall 
*baout Lizy’s death. Thet upsets my cacker- 
lash ne 

But before the Captain had finished hitch- 
ing his horse to the staple in the big elm 
tree, it occurred to him once more that he 
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‘He was ashamed 





ther his confidence returned to him. He 
stepped into the house with a akin 
to that which he had often experienced out 
at sea when trouble had come upon him out 
of the clouds. 

A little spasm of grief which seized upon 
him while he was waiting in the parlor 
for Martha to come down helped him along 
wonderfully, as it turned out. 

“I must be consider’ble broke up t’ be 
doin’ this sort o’ bus’ness. I wisht I'd 
‘a’ died instid o’ Lizy—’’ That was the 
thought that came to him, and before he 
knew it, he was biting his lip to keep from 
crying. 

When Martha entered the room she found 
the Captain with his handkerchief to his 
eyes, apparently weeping. The Captain 
didn’t know that she had come to him. 

“Why, Cap’n Bell!” exclaimed Martha, 
“What be you doin’ on?” 

The Captain extended his right hand, still 
holding his handkerchief to his eyes with 
his left. As he grasped Martha’s hand he 
sobbed out. “You’ve knowed me con- 
sider’ble many years, Marthy, but you 
never see me cryin’ "fore this. I ain’t the 
man I was, Marthy, naow’t Lizy’s gone.” 

“Lizy gone! Where’s she gone *o?” 

“Gone t’ heaven, Marthy. Lizy'’s with 
the angels naow, if they is any, an’ I’m 
left all alone in the world, an’ I’m an awful 
lon’some critter.’’ 

Martha was not, strictly speaking, a 
soft-hearted person, but she could not but 
be touched by the sight of a big six-footer 
weeping like a school girl. She, too, felt 
the néed of a handke*chief, and promptly 
set to work fishing for one in the pocket 
of her gingham dress with her free hand— 
the Captain still held one of her hands in 
his—and she felt that it would indicate that 
she lacked pity for him should she take it 
away from him. 

“I didn’t know’t Lizy was dead,” said 
Martha. ‘‘Guess it must ‘a’ happened 
while I was over ’t my sister’s place in 
Agamenticus. B’en up there a week takin’ 
keer o’ her oldest boy. Come nigh hevin’ 
pneumony, but we pulled him through. 
Did Lizy hev pneumony? ” 

“No; she went off pooty nigh’s quick’s 
you could say scat! Heart guv aout, doctor 
said.”’ 

“And, Marthy,’’ continued the Captain, 
as he started in to tell a white lie, which, in 
his judgment, the circumstances demanded, 
“think o’ me all alone in thet big haouse! 
Nobody t’ talk to; nobody t’ cook the vit- 
tles; nobody t’ make the bed. Seem’s 
though I’d go’n jump daown int’ the well. 
I stood it jes’s long’s I could, an’ then 
I hitched up the hoss an’ started aout for a 
ride. I didn’t keer tew cents where I went 


to; any road thet took me away from thet 
haouse was good ’nough. Fust thing I 
knowed, I was gwine by your place, an’ 
thinks I, I'l) go in an’ see Marthy a minute, 
an’ here I be. Ain’t a very entertainin’ 
ealler, but I reckin you know haow to 
make ’lowances for thet, Marthy. You’ve 
b’en there yourself, ain’t ye, Marthy? I 
know naow haow you must ’a’ felt when 
Thomas died, poor thing.’ 

“Yes, Cap’n,” answered Martha, schbing 
as she spoke. ‘‘I know what your feelin’s 
is. It’s teejis business bein’ left all alone 
in the world.” 

They were sitting on the haircloth sofa 
now. The Captain had relinquisned his 
hold of Martha’s hand. He made no an- 
swer to her last speech. He buried his 
face in his handkerchief and wept, rocking 
himself to and fro. 

Presently he felt a light touch upon his 
shoulder and heard Martha say in sympa- 
thetic tones: ‘‘ Don’t, Cap’n; I can’t bear 
to see ye takin’ on like thet.” 

“You're right, Marthy,’” the Captain 
cried, jumping to his feet; ‘‘I ought to be 
ashamed to set here boohooin’. I won’t do 
it no more. I'll jest go ‘long an’ tend to 
bus’niss an’ try’n not remember nothin’ 
*baout my b’reavement. But, Marthy, I’ll 
never forgit one thing. I'll never forgit 
haow kind you've b’en to me this mornin’. 
Good-bye, Marthy, good-bye.”’ 

With this the Captain seized both of 
Martha’s hands and squeezed them, biting 
his lips all the while to restrain his tears. 
He stood in front of Martha long enough to 
let her see that he really had been crying; 
then he gave a parting wring to her hands 
and strode hastily to the door. 

The Captain had forgotten all about his 
errand. His only thought now was to get 





“Be You Hurt, Cap'n?” 





out of the house as quickly as possible and 
put an end to the spectacle of a full-grown 
man making a baby of himself. 

“Thet’s the wrong door, Cap’n!” cried 
out Martha, as she saw with alarm that the 
Captain was letting himself into the cellar. 
But the warning was given too late. Be- 
fore its last word was spoken Martha 
heard the Captain go bumping down the 
stairs. She was after him like a flash. 
Through the open door she saw him in a 
heap upon the cellar floor. 

“Be you hurt, Cap’n?” she asked anx- 
iously. 

No answer but a groan. 

She was quickly down the stairs, and at 
the place where the Captain lay. She raised 
his head gently into her lap, and brushed 
the hair back from his forehead. 

., Phe Captain feebly opened his. eyes. 
bin here be I?” he inquired almost inaudi- 

Then suddenly he seemed to recover con- 
sciousness, and to understand what had hap- 
pened, and he looked up into Martha’s face 
and smiled. ; 

“Be you hurt, Cap’n?” asked Martha 
again. 

“ Jest a bit dizzy,”” answered the Cap- 
tain; “‘thet’s all. I guess if you’ll kinder 
stiddy me up the stairs I’ll be all right in 
a leetle while. Must a. skeered ye like 
thunder, didn’t it, Marthy?”’ 

EE an me! I — — it did. I 
S$ so sca’t in m ife. Tho’ 
was dead, fust off. “f gin ete 

Naow you jest lay daown on the sofy a 
few minutes ‘fore you start agin,” con- 
tinued Martha. “ Wait till I fix thet pil- 
ler. There, be you comf’table naow?” 
ss ggh tae nests respessea the Captain, 

e ee , , 
stund id. Ynos S a trifle cur ous, sort o 

“Guess I’d better put a leetle inkiller 
onto it, Cap’n,” suggested Martha 

a Wouldn’t bother to do thet, Marthy.” 

Ain’t no bother ’tall. It’s right nigh 
by here in the closit. You jest keep still a 
minute, Cap’n, an’ I'll mix a leetle on it 
with some water in a chiny bowl an’ gin 
your forehead a bathin’.”’ 

Martha hurried out to the kitchen, where 
the water was, and soon came back with 
half a bowlful into which she put a tea- 
spoonful of the painkiller. Then she got a 
soft linen rag, wet it, and placed it on the 
———_* temples. 

S she sat there the thought came into her 
mind that for the first time since her hus- 
band’s death, twenty years before, she was 
filling the réle of ministering angel to a 
man whose brow was wrung with pain 
and anguish. Perhaps she didn’t think in 
precisely those words, but her thoughts were 
of similar import. It came into her mind, 
too, that it was a shame for a woman, so 
capable as herself of taking good care of 
a@ man, not to have one about the house. 
Further still, her thoughts ran. She actu- 
ally wondered how she would like to take 
care of the Captain, filling the place of the 
late lamented Lizy 

“He must ’a’ b’en a good husband,” she 
reasoned, “ t’ take on so ’baout Lizy.” 

Meanwhile the Captain lay still and si- 
lent. At length, however, he reached up 
his hand and pressed it down upon Mar- 
tha’s, which, in turr, pressed upon the 
r that lay upon his forehead. 

“That feels so good, Marthy,” he said. 
es Be you better, Cap’n?” inquired Mar- 

a. 

“Yes, Marthy,” replied the Captain, “I 
feel pooty nigh right naow. But do you 
know, Marthy, I te t’ git up an’ go 
"way. Mebbe it’ll saound tur’ble wicked 
to you, Marthy, but sence I’ve b’en layin’ 
here, I’ve felt’s though I didn’t want t’ 
leave you an’ go aout into the lon’some 
world agin. Do you think’s wrong for me 
t’ feel thet way, Marthy? Would you be 
willin’ to take care of an’ old good-for- 
nothin’ feller like me all the rest of his 
life when he wa’n’t follerin’ the sea? ’Cause 
if you would, I’d come ’raound an’ axe ye 
t’ do it arter we’d waited long ’nough so’s 
people wouldn’t talk ‘baout us an’ say we 
was in a good deal of a hurry.” 

“You ain’t afeared o’ = ah talk, be 
ye?’ demanded Martha, sharp y. 

“No, I ain’t, but I tho't mebbe you might 


awe fectio: Martha decided that it 
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THE POSTER. 


It. 

“ When the Czar takes smallpox the coun- 
try bears the marks.” American art is in- 
oculated with the poster virus and the 
city is spotted. Really these Russian prov- 
erbs are as marvelous in their way as are 
Japanese symbols. It is decreed that the 
poster shall not only be tolerated, but also 
encouraged. The ukase of fashion is 
mightier than the ukase of the Czar. 
“When the Czar takes snuff the people 
sneeze.”” Very well, let us sneeze, and que 
Dieu vous benisse! 

When one speaks of posters one thinks of 
Chéret, and when one speaks of Chéret one 
thinks of posters. By virtue of his knowl- 
edge, profound intelligence, ability, and in- 
dividuality, Chéret is to-day the master of 
poster designing. He has, as have all mas- 
ters in all arts, founded a school, and his 
influence is felt the world over. 

He in turn was influenced by Japanese 
art, and—voila!—we are back at the begin- 
ning! I am certain that Fortuny cast his 
spell over Chéret and the inference is ob- 
vious, but whether or not Kaemmerer im- 
pressed him I am unable to determine. It 
is likely that he did, because he has inter- 
ested to a greater or lesser degree almost 
all intelligent artists who have studied dec- 
orations. For Kaemmerer is essentially a 
decorative painter, and has shown himself 
such since the ‘“‘ Marriage Under the Di- 
rectoire,”’ and the ‘“ Baptism.” He revels 
in the bizarre costumes of 1795 and 1798, 
and his more recent drawings and water- 
color decorations place him in the first 
rank of modern illustrators. 

Now Kaemmerer, if he has not influenced 
Chéret, has certainly founded a school of 
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his own. Such American illustrators as 
Charles Howard Johnson, Granville Smith, 
and others of that ilk belong to the move- 
ment that eddies around the Kaemmerer 
school; so also does Percy Moran, Van 
Schaik, and dozens of English illustrators. 
It is essentially’'a decorative school, but 


the founder. Myrbach floundered in it, but 
pulled himself out, to the glory of his lezs 
and modern illustration. Rossi got in deep- 
er and is there yet for all I know, with 
Montagu to keep him company. 

So perhaps we may conclude that, with 
the exception of a few decorative drawings, 
for poster or cover or “ full page,’ by the 
American adherents of the Kaemmerer 
school, that school is at present repre- 
sented by but one artist, and that artist is 
Kaemmerer himself. 

Now, Grasset also founded a school, and 
there are branches of the main establish- 
ment in America. Fer, when the yellow 
rays of Grasset’s “ Austerlitz Sun’’ poster 
penetrated the skylights of New-York stu- 
dios, many there were who arose and smote 
their chests and caught up their sleeves 
and laughed therein, saying: ‘‘ Lo! here be 
cinches.”” And of those many who arose 
and called Grasset blessed, there is one 
who, by right of his sincerity and earnest 
conviction, is entitled to respect. I speak 
of Louis Rhead. The first poster that I 
saw designed by Louis Rhead was the 
first poster produced for The New-York 
Sun. 

In color, design, and composition it was 
wonderfully. interesting and entirely suc- 
cessful. The dignity of the figure, the 
carefully studied mass composition, the 
appreciation of lines in their relations to 
masses—all these were, as I say, not only 
intensely interesting to people with brains, 
but were also significant of things to 
come. The things came. East and West 
and North and South the “great un- 
fledged’ seized crayon and chalk and pro- 
ceeded to out-Rhead Rhead. The pace was 
hot; it is still hot, but they who run have 
no time for Rhead. The imitation of Gib- 
son’s line work only can be compared to 
the imitation of Rhead’s posters. Frowsy 
females arose and produced reams of 
“Rheads”’; callow art students invaded 
publishers’ offices with bundles of 
“ Rheads’’; artists who couldn’t draw piled 
stacks of ‘‘ Rheads”’ upon editorial tables, 
demanding instant recompense and publi- 
cation. Alas! there was nothing to support 
their claims for consi@ration, for they 
had trusted to broken ‘‘ Rheads.’’ Rhead 
is good—Grasset” is better, perhaps very 
much better—but that is no reason why 
Rhead should not exist. 

The first sdn poster of Grasset illumi- 
nated the western hemisphere; the first 
Sun poster of Rhead shone very prettily 
over New-York and portions of Harlem. 
The relation of Rhead to Grasset might 
be expressed, musically, by the relation 
of Massenet: to Gounod, or by the literary 
relation of Antole France to Guy de Mau- 
passant. There are reasons and places for 
all, and all are entitled to our respect. 

I do not think that Louis Rhead is par- 
ticularly original, nor, on the other hand, 
do I believe him to be unduly influenced 
by Grasset. In that first New-York Sun 
poster his color and composition were his 
own—very decidedly his own—and because 
his work was sincere and because he has 
ability, the result was valuable. There is 
something about Rhead’s work that is im- 
mature at times—an unconvincing composi- 
tion that bothers one. Of course, for one 
thing, he produces too much, but we of the 
twentieth century are not to be blamed 
but rather to be pitied for this merciless 
forcing, for this necessary overproduc- 
tion. The times are flerce and more ‘out 
of joint” than ever. Possibly the great 
masters of painting whose prolific produc- 
tion makes our heads buzz, possibly they 
might have been able to endure the strain 
and meet the demands of the twentieth 
century; but, except for them, I know of 
no modern student who is able to improve 
as he marches with the procession unless 
it be Rudyard Kipling. And, after all, he 
is a genius. Chéret scorns the “ proces- 
sion,” Willette mocks at it, Forain ymut- 
ters ‘‘Je me’en fiche!’’ and Caran d’Ache 
turns his back. They are right; they can 
afford to ignore demands; the rest of us 
cannot. And so we fail to improve, and 
we flounder and swear and deteriorate. 
And the public wonders why. 

I do not say that Louis Rhead has deteri- 
orated. Some of his recent posters are 
quite as valuable in an artistic sense as 
was that first New-York Sun poster. For 
one thing, his color seems to improve with 
each poster; often the composition is ad- 
mirable, sometimes it is weak, and some- 
times too poor to be seriously considered. 
I should very much like to know whether 
Mr. Rhead is a good draughtsman, au 
besoin. Sometimes I ‘think he is, but he 





dangerous as quicksand to anybody except: 
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Grasset’s, Willette’s, Steinben’s, Louis Le- 
grand’s, one feels the solidity and knowl- 
edge of a master of draughtsmanship. Un- 
der Louis Rhead’s careless draperies one 
divines nothing. And it is just this appar- 
ent superficial grace that bothers me. Oh, 
we bother a good deal about Louis Rhead, 
becduse we respect him. I am not aware 
that I have lost any sleep over Mr. Beards- 
ley. I suppose when Louis Rhead perpe- 
trated his “‘ Brigadier Gerard” poster that 
he knew quite as much about his subject 
as its creator, Conan Doyle. Some people 
think that Dr. Doyle knows a great deal 
about the Brigadier Gerard; some people 
think otherwise. It’s purely a matter of 
taste. 

Now Grasset would never have clothed 
the Brigadier as Mr. Rhead clothed him, 
nor would he have given him a seat like 
the seat of Gen. Bolivar in Central Park. 
The vehicle of focomotion that the Brigadier 
bestrides is a horse—a Rhead horse. This 
very personal animal carries the Brigadier 
at full speed, probably in the direction of 
the kingdom that Dr. Doyle says he “ played 
for,”” but if I were the Brigadier I should 
have swapped that kingdom for a horse and 
thrown in Mr. Rhead’s mammal to boot. 

All this is certainly flippant—but close 
contemplation of Mr. Rhead’s poster induces 
not only flippancy, but cynicism. It’s such 
a bad imitation of a good poster! Every 
instant. you expect that you will like it, and 
you never do. You seem to be just on the 
point of discovering good drawing, good 
color, and good composition in it. Some 
people do discover all these and more too, 
but they are not as interesting as the peo- 
ple who discover nothing, and who buy the 
poster. Mr. Rhead takes himself very seri- 
ously, and everybody else takes him seri- 
ously, partly because of his own attitude 
toward himself and partly because they 
like his work. 

During Christmas week Mr. Rhead rev- 
eled in posters; the elevated railroad sta- 
tions blazed with his work. Some of his 
color was wonderfully rich and satisfying; 
some of the drawing was sincere and im- 
pressive—I’m thinking particularly of one 
little rooster dominating a splendid bit of 
color, but the color was the best part. Mr. 
Rhead’s figure drawing is often joyless, un- 
sympathetic, and, at times, almost owl- 
like in its dreary solemnity. The shape of 
his women—their draperies—the form of 
their hands and fingers and the contour of 
their faces are to me deadly uninterest- 
ing, with few exceptions. Grasset, in his 
teens, crude, unformed, shaky in drawing 
and composition, probably did similar work. 

Rhead’s faces are absolutely devoid of 
expression. They are timidly drawn, uncer- 
tainly modeled, (when modeled at all,) and 
heavy as a Munich ballet girl’s. Take the 
girl skating, for example: Did any one 
ever behold a more unlovely creature than 
is this female on skates? People like that 
have no right to be on skates—ratl zr vice 
versa—but this is’ also flippant. It’s a 
mystery to me how anybody can be flip- 
pant in the presence and under the spell 
of Mr. Rhead’s emotional poster ladies. 

The truth is, we, the public, are getting 
very tired of so much inaction on our bDill- 
boards. For you may tell us that Mr. 
Rhead’s girl is skating, and you may point 
out one skate-decorated foot in the air and 
the other on the ice as evidence, but it does 
not convince one. - She may be skating—we 
don’t deny it—but then again she may be 
asleep in a rocking chair, or she may be 
reading about Mr. Bok in the “ Literary 
Shop.” Her face fits her for her phlegmatic, 
judicious contemplation of anything that 
ever was on sea or land—her pose is 
acutely joyless and impersonal, and we 
are not prepared to resent or deny 
any caption that Mr. Rhead chooses to 
paste upon the poster. Now this is all 
wrong; when a girl skates, she looks as if 
she were skating, and her occupation is re- 
flected in her face. Bicycle faces, skating 
faces, golf faces, hockey faces, and dancing 
faces are not irritatingly expressionless or 
blasted with vacancy. 

Because Mr. Rhead has done such good 
work, and is doing such good work, we 
are very anxious to see him show what 
stuff is really in him. We do not ask him 
to throw the restless, lurid glare of car- 
nival over his work; we do not insist upon 
Grasset’s sinuous masses, we simply have 
a right to expect that he will study his 
posters with all the sincerity and deep 
feeling that he possesses. We’ have a 
right to expect him to draw as he is capa- 
ble of drawing, to study his mass composi- 
tion a little more, to be frank with him- 
self, and to avoid cheap eccentricity. When 
he chooses to be, he is a colorist, dainty, 
delicate, reticent; when he wills it, he can 
treat drapery charmingly. If he uses mod- 
els and not heads badly modeled in dough, 
he has no right to offer us such careless 
results. Grasset himself comes dangerous- 
ly near to insipidity—yes, to imbecility—in 
some of his flat-faced, moon-eyed creations, 
but then Grasset is Grasset and Rhead is 
Rhead, and, as I remember, the owner of 
Chiquita said that ‘“‘ hosses is hoss3s.’’ 

Mr. Rnead is young and earnest and en. 
thusiastic and worthy of the most sincere 
respect. I don’t fancy that criticism, favor- 
able or unfavorable, would bother him 
much if he were able to pick and choose 
and take his time in doing his work. But 
I do hope that a little kindly fun poked at 
him with just enough pepper in it to tingle 
may open his eyes to the fact that not 
only the imaginative and indiscriminating 
public is watching him, but so also are all 
his brother artists. The public will swal- 
low what it does not understand up to a 
certain point, but even the miserable gcose 
comes to a point when the foie is no longer 
anything but a paté de foie gras in em- 
bryo, and she’d rather be killed than bolt 
another morsel. Now, we like good things, 
but consider our digestion, Mr. Rhead! 
You see, we are really very appreciative and 
very, very humble, for do we not write our- 
selves down as geese? So, if you will for~ 
give us we will forgive you the Brigadier 
Gerard, and some day we may forgive 
everybody concerned. 

Just “one more poster by Mr. Rhead be- 
fore I turn again, for an instant, to Brad- 
ley, and I will select the ‘‘Sun” poster, 
in which a luminous young lady, with an 
astonished face, is holding that orb in her 
hands. It is a masterpiece, pure and sim- 
ple, delicious in color, charming in draw- 
ing, and faultless in composition. It its ag 
sincere and original as it is beautiful; the 
treatment of the drapery is fascinating. 
Have we not a right to scold and paw and 
maul a young man who does such work as 
this? Have we no right to tweak him by 
the ear if we want to? I think we have. 

And now to pause for a moment and 
tweak Mr. Bradley—ay, viciously, to tweak 
him hard and by the ear. 

I speak severely to my boy, 
I beat him when he sneezes, 
For he can thoroughly enjoy 
The pepper when he pleases! # 

Why should Mr. Bradley have defaced his 
beautiful frontispiece to ‘‘ The Modern Post- 
er”? by the figure of a woman in the ob- 
long space or panel set into his peacock’s 
tail? The general composition, the lines, 
the “spots,” the trend and swing of the 
masses are, of course, masterly. The pea- 
cock himself is almost as fine as that 
never-to-be-forgotten relative of his in 
the “blue poster.’”’ Then why should Mr. 
Bradley have marred the whole thing by 
his shapeless, unornamental, poverty-strick- 
en bag of meal supposed to represent 4 
human female? It has nothing to recom- 
mend it, nothing to excuse it. It is not 
clever, even—and that is the depth of the 
whole business. The necessity for masses 
and lines is no palliation for the offense. I 
see very clearly that when a master sins, 
the sins of the weaker brethren, in compari- 
son, seem white as snow. 

Last week, writing of theatrical posters, 
I said that Mr. Bradley's poster for ‘ The 
Masqueraders"” was the best theatrical 





| poster in town. Go it is; but I believe I 
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also asserted that it was the only good 
theatrical poster in New-York. I should 
have included; and do now include, the 
poster for Sarah Bernhardt’s “ Izeyl.” 

This “Izeyl” poster is very lovely in 
color, very subtle and masterly in drawing. 
The lettering on the poster balances and 
harmonizes with the general scheme; each 
letter is full of character, and is in keep- 
ing with the ensemble, and in this respect 
it may be compared to ChéSret’s work. The 
god taste, tact, and character that Chéret 
displays in all his lettering or engrossing 
are rarely found—probably rarely understood 
or appreciated among the majority of art- 
ists. It seems to me that in America, Regi<« 
nald Birch best understands the delicate 
and intimate relationship between the 
‘massed body of the cofnposition and the 
lettering. But this will scarcely seem as- 
tonishing when one knows that Mr. Birch 
is an expert on engrossing, as well as on 
costume. Given this, with a sensitive per- 
ception, a masterly ability, and an instinct- 
ive decorative genius, backed up by a pro- 
found knowledge, what wonder that to-day 
Reginald Birch occupies the place that he 
does among American artists? 

By the way, the poster that Mr. Birch 
made for the Scribner Magazine dinner 
is one of the cleverest and most interest- 
ing posters that I have seen. Red, black, 
and white are the colors. It was done on 
the spur of the moment, a mere sketch, 
hastily composed, and more hastily drawn, 
but the composition might well be studied 


and pondered upon by even such men as 
Mr. Rhead. 


When Mr. Birch chooses he can rival the 
wonderful compositions of that Fliegende 
Blatter artist, Herman Vogel. I wish that 
Mr. Birch would do more poster work, for 
I have no doubt that if he seriously started 
to produce posters, Mr. Bradley would have 
to yield him first place. It is a great pity 
that such men as Bireh, Robert Blum, and 
Howard Pyle cannot spare a little of their 
time for poster work. Anybody can see 
from what they have done, especially in 
cover designing, that they would stand high 
among all the poster designers of the world 
Imagine how delightful it would be to see, 
every day, upon our board fences, dead« 
walls, and billboards, theatrical posters, 
book bills, and every variety of advertised 
work, enriched by decorative designs signed 
with Birch’s well-known Japanese symbol, 
Blum’s crisp autograph, and Pyle’s sober 
Signature! George Wharton Edwards has 
done some wonderfully successful cover and 
poster work, and he also might be added to 
the triumvirate, 

To return to “Izeyl”—but that reminds 
me of Henry McCarter. I know of but one 
poster signed by McCarter, and that was 
so badly reproduced that it is impossible 
to criticise it, so far as color is concerned. 
In composition it is so remarkable that 1 
Suggest that you find it and examine it. I 
scarcely feel competent to criticise it; it is 
so tremendously Japanese and so in- 
fernally and personally McCarter. If 
I knew more about Japanese art I should 
write about this poster, but whether I 
should praise it or condemn it I haven’t 
the faintest idea. McCarter’s ‘“ Green 
Tree Library ” cover is, of course, famous, 
and deservedly so. Here also the artist’s 
intentions were balked by the publishers or 
reproducers, I am: not certain which, and 
the flet ensemble is marred by the stupid 
introduction of shadows where they don’t 
belong. But even the combined ignorance 
of publisher and dye cutter, if such was 
the case, does not prevent the result from 


being one of the most notable cover de- 
signs produced in America. 

A year or so ago The New-York Herald 
published ‘‘ Lourdes,” and Henry McCarter 
illustrated it. The illustrations were in- 
tensely sincere, decorative, and so good 
that neither The Herald nor the public 
liked them. McCarter followed this with 
some magazine decorations that were sim- 
ply masterly in the originals, but were ree 
duced too much and spoiled in the repro- 
duction. What he will do now I do not 
know, but I earnestly hope he will turn his 
attention to poster work for awhile. We 
need such men when we have them, for 
goodness knows they are rare enough 
in America. 

To come back to “ Izeyl,”’ I find the same 
Sensitive beauty, the same delicacy and 
reticence of color and line in this poster 
that I do in some of McCarter’s work; 
that explains why I switched off on Mc- 
Carter. The face of the ‘‘Izeyl” poster 
is lovely; the drawing of the hands, the 
pose of the slender figure, the flower-like 
grace of the whole ensemble is bewitching. 
And yet, after all is said, the composition 
is not entirely satisfying; and I have come 
to the conclusion that the reason is this; 
The lower right-hand corner of the can- 
vas needs both color and line, perhaps mass 
also. Place your hand over it, or, better, 
place a bit of gray paper over it and notice 
how_ the whole thing pulls together! [ 
wonder who is the artist of this ‘‘ Izeyl” 
poster. 

Last week, in my first article on posters 
THE TIMEs printed a design and ascribed 
it to “Aubrey Beardsley. As a matter of 
fact Beardsley did not draw it. It was 
merely placed there to show how easy 
that sort of thing was; to demonstrate that 
anybody could trun out that species of 
imbecility. As I said, there is nothing in 
it, nothing whatever, and any person—man, 
woman, or child—can learn to produce 
“ Beardsley’s’”’ by the wholesale. There is, 
however, one thing that they will fail on, 
the viciously deformed faces that Mr, 
Beardsley draws. Clean-minded, healthy 
persons naturally shrink from disease, insan- 
ity, and decay. That cheap little Hebrew 
Max Nordau, or Simon, as I understand 
his name is, might alone lend a saving 
glimmer of dignity to Beardsley’s work by 
condemning him; but unless Simon tells 
us he is a decadent, Beardsley is hopelessly 
entombed in the miasma and muck of his 
own making. 

The Herald posters that I have seen, 
with the exception of the ‘‘ green one,” do 
not, I believe, call for comment, although 
I understand that they are chased by the 
poster-stricken public. There is something 
ridiculous in the headlong rush of a poster 
fiend in pursuit of prey, something that 
reminds one of the idiotic manoeuvres of 
a hen in a field full of grasshoppers. The 
husky squawk of satisfaction in either case 
is equally enervating. Neither hen nor 
ong 3 fiend displays any discrimination; the 
en bolts every grasshopper that hops, the 
fiend siezes every poster in sight, good, bad, 
indifferent. It is not an appetizing spectacle. 

I have often wondered who the artist is 
who is responsible for that ponderously in- 
sane poster of the Tribune. It is soa 
solemnly ridiculous, so academically stupid, 
so unlike the brilliant atmosphere of The 
Tribune’s editorial page. There is some- 
thing about it that reminds one of the re- 
sults of the concours in the early Prix de 
Rome contests, when classicism rose ram- 
pant in France, and Alfred de Musset saved 
himself from the flood by the skin of his 
teeth and a breeches buoy. This Tribune 
poster is so apparently good and is really 
so bad that it is certain to be eagerly 
trailed and trapped by the public. 

The Journal poster I have not yet seen, or 
rather I have had no opportunity to study 
carefully, so I leave them for another week. 
One poster for The World, in black and 
white, drawn by Mr. Alder, was delightful. 
It had all the go and deviltry and “ chic,” 
that Guillaume possesses, and it was en- 
tirely successful. I do not know who draws 
Tue TIMES posters. Perhaps they grow on 
the billboards during ean weather. 

Now I see that it will be necessary to 
leave Mr. Penfield’s posters until next week. 
I hate to do it, for I feel combative. How- 
ever, I do not doubt that Mr. Penfield can 
restrain a natural impatience, and I suppose 
that Harper’s publishing house will not 
be seriously affected by the delay. 

ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 














